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TENT  WOEK  IN  PALESTINE, 


A  RECORD  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  ADVENTURE. 
By  C.  R.  CONDER,  R.E. 

New  Edition  in  1  Vol.,  with  corrections  by  the  Author,  and  an 
additional  chapter  on  the  "Future  of  Palestine." 

Price  78.  6d. 


"  Full  of  information  for  the  hiatorian  and  the  archafologist,  the  lorers  of 
natural  beaut  v,  and  the  loters  of  adventure." — £din.  Review. 

**  In  all  respect*  the  greatest  contribution  to  oxxr  knowledge  of  Palestine 
which  ha«  been  made  since  the  rolumos  of  Dr.  Bobineon."— -Bn^uA  Quarterly. 

*'  The  account  of  his  labours  is  not  merely  the  interesting  record  of  a  great 
work,  it  has  the  additional  charm  of  being  exceedingly  well  written.  It  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
Palestine."— Pa//  Mall  OazetU. 

"  An  admirable  summary  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  and  indispu- 
table data  for  determining  the  vexed  problems  relating  to  the  Holy  Site." — 
Saturday  Review, 

"  The  Bcholarlv  attainments  of  the  Author  have  enabled  him  to  lend  interest 
to  many  places  and  pccne«  which  the  ordinary  writer  would  be  apt  to  pass 
without  more  remark  tlmn  the  mention  of  their  names." — Globe. 

"  The  general  aspect  of  Palestine  is  brought  before  the  reader  with  a 
cleamet>8  which  has  been  mrely  attained  before." — Athena um. 


The  Committee  earnestly  request  all  Subscribers  to  the 
Great  Map  to  pay  for  it  iimnediately  on  receipt  of  their 


copies.    The  next  Edition  will  be  ready  in  January. 
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t}UABTBBLT  STATIIIIHT,  JaUUABT,  1861.] 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


m'XKS  AND  NEWS. 

Thi  Report  of  tho  Meeting  of  G«nenl  Comaittee  bdd  on  November  80kh,  wOl  be 
iDond  OB  ]W($e  5.  The  riagle  Beeolntion,  for  the  diienuiop  of  which  the  meeting 
WM  Bummoned,  was  carried  amuumoasl/.  It  now  remauu  to  giro  it  effect  bj 
qtpniw'ng  ftod  deepet4ihing  an  eacpeditioo  to  eurregr  Beatem  Pnleetine. 


Tn  order  to  show  exju  tly  what  is  proposotl  to  he  done  and  wl>y,  it  ha«  h*H>n 
oniered  by  the  Comuiitteo  that  the  papers  l  ad  before  tliat  meetini;  shouhl  be  all 
•ent  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Fund,  past  and  present.  They  are  thereupon 
endoeed  widi  the  pveient  nomber  of  the  Quarterljf  Siaimemi.  Tb»  eom- 
imtbe  mi^  neede  no  comment:  it  ibowe  the  diffefenee  between  •  pieoe  of 
eoimbiy  before  and  after  it  haa  been  anrrejed.  The  Proapeefcoa  of  the  new 
Sarrej  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Original  Prospectus.  Tlie  reasons  for  undertaking  the  Surrey,  tl>e 
things  which  have  to  be  done,  the  things  which  have  to  be  sought,  and  tlie 
things  which  may  be  hoped  for,  will  he  found  enumerated  in  the  speeches 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 


The  Committee  enneatty  hope  that»  while  the  programme  of  their  new 
expedition  will  eliow  tiieir  preaent  anbacribera  tiiat  their  woA  of  BiUieal 
nioftntion  ia  not  jet  done,  former  donors  and  old  eubscribcrs  will  renew 
their  support  and  carry  this  Surrey  alao  to  a  ancoessful  conclusion.  The 
magnificent  map  of  Western  Palestine  now  before  the  wotid  ia  a  aoiBcient 
pledge  and  guarantee  of  what  will  be  done  in  the  East. 


The  Quarterljf  Statement  will,  as  before,  contain  reports  and  letters  of 
Uw  ofioer  an  oonunand  of  the  e^editknb 
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NOTES  AND  NKWS. 


Hm  GonmiitkM  Ittve  tiie  pleanira  of  MUioiuio?ng  that  tfaej  hars  iiiirit«d  M. 
Clemoni  Oaoneaa,  who  will  Bhortlj  beoome  a  rendent  in  Falettino,  to  foniah 
thorn  xogulaily  with  an  aoooont  of  orofything  that  is  diioovoMd,  attemptod, 

or  ondertaken  in  archeDological  research  in  the  Holy  Land.  M.  (^anneau  hai> 
aooepted  thin  invitation.  His  fint  letten  will  probably  a|^Mar  in  the  April 
number  of  LhiB  JoumaL 


Nothing  moro  lias  yd  Ifopn  rocpivpd  from  .Tom>nlom  with  rci^.u'd  (o  tlio 
Phffniciun  insoriplioii  fonml  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  M.  Gunnoau  hns  mnuc  out 
that  it  consists  of  at  least  eight  lines.  lie  has  also  traced  about  thirty 
dianefcert,  all  in  the  PhoBoician  character  of  the  Moabite  ttono. 


Hie  drawings  and  plans  for  the  first  rolnme  of  the  memoirs  are  now  oom- 
pleted.  It  may  be  looked  for  abont  the  end  of  Jannaiy.  Tbtn  will  be,  it  is 
hoped,  no  snch  delays  in  bringing  ont  the  other  Tohnnes.  That  of  the  name 
lists  will  be  publi-^MHl  at  the  same  time,  or  very  shortly,  after  the  firr»t  volume 
of  the  memoirs.  It  will  be  followed  most  probably,  by  Colonel  Warren's 
Tolome  on  Jerusalem  research. 


We  Imvo  receircd  a  very  interestine;  nnd  ridnnble  nnniher  of  the  Zeilxchi  'n 
of  the  Gennini  Pale.-^tinc  Exploration  Society.  A  summary  of  this  number  will 
be  published  in  April. 


The  appeaiancA  of  Mr.  Oiiphant*s  book  on  the  **Land  of  Gilead  "  is  happily 
timed  fin*  those  whose  attenlion  will  now  be  turned  to  the  land  eaet  of  the 
Jordan.  If  anything  were  needed  to  show,  more  dearly  than  the  Prospectus  and 
the  Beport  of  the  Meeting  hare  shown,  the  necessity  for  our  Snrrsj,  a  perufal  of 
this  rdume  would  furnish  the  last  argument.  Xrerywhere  we  read  of  bad  mape, 
unknown  districts,  places  where  no  European  ha?  ever  been,  ruins  which  have 
never  Wen  exuniine<l,  strntifre  people,  and  uihl  traditions.  The  "  Land  of 
Giletwl,"  illustrates  the  remark  mudr  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  at  the  late 
meeting,  that  Ea^t  of  the  Jordan  lies  a  land  of  mystery. 


Another  erent  of  the  quarter  is  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Warren's  new 
book  on  **  Jerusalem  Topography.**  It  ia  already  well  known  that  the  author 
holds  riews  on  the  suli^  diametrically  opposed  to  thoee  advooated  1^  Mr. 
James  Fergusson  in  his  "  Temples  of  the  Jews,"  and  other  books  on  the  same 

subject.  The  new  work  is  essentially  controversial,  and  as  Sttdh,  will  be  found 
a  raluable  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  sacred  sites. 


The  Ber.  H  D.  Rawnsley  writes  as'follows:— "  May  I  call  your  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  your  work  to  the  Tery  great  need  that  still 
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mnains  uu^Hitisfied.  «o  far  as  T  know,  of  some  authori^^ed  list  of  (1)  ohjct  f fo 
sought  for;  (2)  places  to  be  identitietl  ;  (3)  obMrrations  to  bo  imuic ; 
(4)  qveefcioiw  k)  be  Mked ;  (5)  names  to  be  inquired  into,  t^liich  could  be 
iMnMm  Mlh<r  wl  joar  oflot,  or  aft  tiM  oootabtM  of  Gmio,  Bmmt^  mui 
Jfnadtm  by  waj  or  all  tmTeUm  in  the  HxAj  Land.  Suofa  a  liit  woidd  of 
eonne  be  Taried  f fotm  yaar  to  jmr,  aad  if  with  it,  tiieto  inatraotaoni  ooold 
bt  fjnm  for  the  taking  of  temperatures,  altitude*,  ImreU,  preparation  of 
tqueetes,  rubbings,  plants,  and  geological  specimens  for  eiamination  at  bome, 
the  chart  or  lii^t  would  be  of  the  {^reatei^t  service  to  t)ie  amataitf  but  wiUillf 
sfents  for  such  work  that  each  jear  send  out  to  tlie  Kast." 


Hie  above  faloaUe  wmitioB  inll  be  aeted  upon  aa  apeedily  aa  poaaible. 
Saoh  a  liet  with  such  inttmotioiu  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  perhapa  in 
readiness  for  the  spring  trarellers  in  PaleatuM^  who  are  hereby  inrited  to  apply 
for  it  at  the  ofBoe  of  the  FuxuL.   CoL  Wanea  will  auperinteod  it. 


The  aeeond  iwoe  of  tiie  Oieat  Map  la  eihanated.  The  third  ia  being 
pNparad  aa  npidly  aa  poaHbla. 


The  promised  pamphlet  "  On  Some  of  the  Biblical  Gains  from  the  Surrej  "  ia 
pabhabed  witii  thii  number  of  the  Quarterly  StatemmU, 

Mr.  Saimdara'  «*  Intiodnetioii  to  the  New  Surrey*'  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
wNka. 


The  t'ommitUv  are  most  anxious  tli:it  the  Muj)  !*!iouhl  have  as  wiiK-  a  cir.-ii- 
lalion  ast  [Kj^.'iible.  The  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  may  greatly  assUt  them  by 
•dnting  the  Map  to  be  ordered  for  public  libraries,  school  and  college  libraries 
aad  inititatuiia. 


It  i«  %]^o  (greatly  deftired  that  all  tho«e  who<»o  contributians  hnro  enabled  this 
grrat  work  to  be  completed,  may  have  an  opjKirtunity  of  seeing  it.  Armnpe- 
merit*  have  Ix-ea  inafle  with  the  Rev.  Janu-»  Kiiii,',  of  IJiTwick,  for  explainiri^  and 
iecturiug  on  the  Map  and  its  uses,  during  the  winter.  The  llev,  Henry  Geary  is 
also  ready  to  giro  one  erening  in  erery  week  to  the  Society,  provided  he  be  not 
iarited  to  go  too  far  from  London. 


The  Re<luced  Map  of  Modern  We!*tem  Palestine  is  proniisod  by  tJ»e 
engraverB  for  February  ;  it  will  be  rapidly  followed  by  liie  two  ancient  maps, 
alnady  announced,  on  the  same  scale.  A  book  has  been  opened  at  the  office  of 
tiie  Society  for  the  entry  of  namea.  The  priee  ia  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  will  be  aa 
low  at  poaaible  for  anbaoriberB. 


The  Cheap  Edition  of  "Tent  Work  in  Paler^tine."  biij^  boon  published  by 
Heme.  Bentky  and  Son*   All  the  tmall  illustrations  which  were  in  the  Library 
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Edition,  and  two  of  the  full-page  drawings,  will  be  found  in  the  new  Kdition, 
whioli  hM  also  been  carefully  revised  bj  the  author.  An  additional  chapter 
has  aliio  been  added  on  the  **SVitiire  of  FlilMtiiie.'*  The  woA  vill  be  nad 
with  greater  interett  now  thai  the  pregresa  of  the  Bwrwtj  tomj  be  followed  on  the 
Hep. 

The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  from  Sept.  20th,  IHHO.  (o 
Dec.  13lh,  1880,  was  £798  Qs.  i)d.  The  amount  in  Imnd  at  the  last  Committee 
Meeting  was  £1,212  3s.  8<2.. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient  manner 
of  pajing  8ubacriptioos  is  through  a  bank,  lianj  subscribers  hare  adopted  tiiii 
method,  w}iic>h  removes  the  dnnc^or  of  lonn  or  miscarriageiandieiiden  iinnoficiwirjr 
the  acknowledgment  bjr  official  receipt  and  letter. 


SubfKribcrs  wlio  do  not  receive  the  Quarferit/  Statement  regularly,  are  n^ked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  cure  is  taken  U>  forward  each  number  to 
all  who  aie  entitled  to  reoeiTe  it,  hut  changes  of  addveae  md  other  cftuaes  give 
rise  oeeaaionaUy  to  omiaaioiii. 


While  desiring  to  give  ereiy  pnUidlf  to  pawpoeed  identiiioationi  and  other 

theories  advanced  bv  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  t  i  nt  t  hese 
rest  solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  rert|)cctive  authors,  nnd  that  by  publi.sUing 
them  iu  the  (Quarterly  Siatemeut  the  Committee  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
them. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  PALBSTl^'K  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Jerutul^iin  Chanihety  Wettmiiutcr  Ahbcy^  'I'ucsdaif,  SQimmU&r  30M,  ibbO. 

Tsm  DsAM  OF  WnTMivsTSft  iir  tbm  Cbauu 

The  Svcretiiry  read  the  Minutes  of  the  htst  meeting,  and  laid  l>efore 
the  (  hainuau,  letters  of  regret  at  their  inalnlity  to  attend  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  I^rd  Talbot  De  Malahide,  the  Dean  of  Lichtield, 
fisT.  Quion  Tristram,  Bev.  H.  Hall-Houghton,  Mr.  W.  Morriaou,  Mr. 
A  Uojd  Fox,  Mr.  Lmtmoo  OUphant,  Bev.  W.  F.  Binsh,  GoIoimI  Cooke, 
03^  RE.y  and  many  othem 

The  foUowing  is  the  ktter  received  fipom  Oanoii  TVietram  ^— 

I>URHAM,  27M  November,  I88a  . 
Dear  Mr.  Beaaot, — It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  have  to  write  to  tell 
vou  that  my  duties  here  prevent  my  eanying  oat  my  intention  of  attend- 
ing' the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  to  plead  the  caaae  of  the  Exploratiou  of 

Muab. 

I  can,  fn^m  j)er8on;d  ol nervation,  cunlidently  stat*>  that  no  jwirt  of  tlie 
country  atfords  such  virgin  soil  fur  the  exploration  iia  tlie  rich  ami  lofty 
table-land  I^.ust  and  >*oi  tii-hiiust  of  tin-  l>ead  Sea  ;  nor  is  any  ]Mirtion 
likely  to  jiroduce  more  imporUmt  resultii.  With  tiie  solitiuy  exeejition  of 
the  fortrefi8  of  Kerak,  the  huid  ha^  known  no  nettled  iuliabitauta  since  it 
VM  swept  nearly  1,300  years  ago  by  the  Penian  destroyer,  Oioaroes.  It 
jiomch  as  he  left  iL  Time  has  done  its  work  slowly  and  gently,  unaided 

man,  for  the  gnat  destroyer  is  not  the  Nomad,  but  the  subsequent 
IwiUer,  who  emph^  old  material  and  adapts  what  he  finds  to  his  own 

ICoab  is  absolutely  strewn  with  ruins  above  ground,  and  honcyoombed 
with  ciatsms*  The  ruins  are  not  desolate  heaps  or  gi':i8s-grown  moundH. 
Pilhus,  archeSy  churches,  ntreeUs,  remain  only  partially  damaged,  and  I 
have  often  scnumbled  oTer  the  vaulting  which  still  oavm  the  ancient 

streets. 

The  names  of  the  towns  remain  for  the  most  part  in  their  Semitic  form 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  wandi  i  ini^^  ti  ihea  There  are  ruins  like  tho.se  of 
S^hihaa,  undoubtedly  mt^jalitiuc,  Uke  the  older  reuuiius  of  Batihau  \  there 
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are  many  wliich  tell  of  tlie  Syrian  ooeupatioii  and  the  flouriahing  epoch  of 
the  Maccabees,  while  Roman,  both  prtt-Christian,  and  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  churches,  towera^  and  ham'licaa  abound  everywhersb  Here  too  we 
find  the  unique  work  of  Chosroes,  alone  tn  its  deeobition,  the  marvelloaa 
pahu»  of  'Matihita. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  eaniest  and  zealous  support  will  be  given  to  the 
proposed  enterprise  by  every  lover  of  the  Bible  and  of  Eastern  history. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  trulv, 

H.  B.  TEISTBAM. 

The  Chairmau  called  upon  Mr.  Glaisber  to  pcopcwe  the  Beaolution  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Glaishbii.   Mr.  Chainnan,  and  friends  : 

When  the  completion  of  the  map  of  Western  Palestine  was  drawing 
near,  and  the  several  memoirs  were  in  a  state  so  advanced  that  we  felt  certain 
of  their  completion ;  the  attention  of  tiie  Committee  on  different  occasions 
was  directed  to  the  completion  of  the  Survey  of  Palestine^  taking  into  con* 

8idenitif>n  the  present  state  of  OUT  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan.  You  are  well  aware  that  the  AmericanB  hat!  under- 
taken to  make  that  Hurvey,  but  when  I  point  out  to  you  the  maps  that  they 
had  sent  in  to  us,  of  which  here  are  several,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  an 
endeavour  to  connect  the  points  that  were  common,  revealed  discrefumcies 
so  large  in  auKumt  that  it  was  not  posjiible  by  any  anuuint  of  coaxing  to 
connect  the  one  with  the  other,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  became 
evident  that  if  the  eastern  side  of  Palestine  was  to  be  snrveyed  and 
explored,  the  work  must  be  begun  de  novo,  using  the  maps  as  reconnaissance 
maps  and  no  more. 

Then  the  Committee  on  different  occasions  met,  and  this  pamphlet  (the 
**  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,")  was  prepared,  which,  I  beUeve,  has  been 
sent  to  every  gentleman  present,  and  perhaps  under  those  circumstanoes 
I  need  not  read  it,  but  it  may  bt?  t^iken  as  read.  This  paper  shows  that 
the  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Joixlan — Ejvsteni  Palestine — is 
very  full  of  iiiteivst  indeed.  There  are  many  ruins,  and  the  photo- 
graphs, which  may  be  seen  by  looking  about  tlie  room,  t^iken  ]>y  the 
Americans,  may  lejid  one  to  the  thought  that  there  are  many  others 
which  they  have  not  visited,  that  much  information  is  to  be  gained, 
and  that,  if  csrefnl  explorations  could  be  made  of  the  ruins  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  Palestine,  many  very  valuable  results  would  follow.  Then 
the  monetary  question  arose.  It  is  a  question  which  hss  frequently 
cropped  up.  It  came  before  us  when,  ten  ye^irs  ago,  we  met  in  this  room 
just  befm  we  began  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  ;  but  we  now  have 
large  exjierience  that  we  had  not  then,  and  probably  the  future  will  be 
very  like  the  past.  I  should  like,  while  upon  this  poiiit,  to  speak  of  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  that  we  have  received.  In  the  year  1872  we 
received  £2,441.  The  party  then  took  the  tield,  and  tlie  next  year,  in 
couaequence  of  tliat,  1  believe,  the  amount  was  inci-ea^d  to  ;^a,17U  ;  the 
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next  year  i*3,;VS2  ;  and  in  1875  X'-'^.nTl.  There  was  an  attack  made  upon 
the  party  that  year,  which  prevented  oui-  party  going  out  in  the  year 
1876 ;  and  the  oonseqaenoe  was  the  amount  <^  donatioiis  and  tolncriptioiis 
HbU  JBBKXi  In  the  year  1877  the  party  wont  out  again,  and  the  mfaacrip- 
taoee  rote  ^SOO^  and  in  1878  the  anunint  was  £3J5h  Tht  graateat  eipen- 
ditora  in  any  one  year  waa  £2jll6l  on  the  part  ol  the  Surrey ;  bat  then  we 
had  a  party  at  wmrk  at  home,  and  a  party  at  work  in  the  field.  V,'*-  liad 
then  the  invaluable  services  of  Lieutenant  Conder,  who  has  made,  I  may 
say,  a  Lifelong  study  of  biblical  knowledge  and  of  biblical  association, 
leading  to  invahiable  results  to  the  Fund.  It  in  a  jrreat  pleasure  to  me  to 
think  that  he,  with  his  iucrejised  knowleilge,  may  l)e  at  the  service  of  the 
Fund,  and  that  if  we  begin  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  I  am  led 
to  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  it.  I  feel  cuiitideiit  that 
uothiiig  will  escape  his  attention,  and  that  he  will  give  that  intelligent 
interpretation  to  facta  which  has  always  weighed  hitherto,  and  will 
weigh  in  fntore  with  this  Oomndttee.  Now,  sir,  the  years  of  the  Survqr 
were  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1876,  and  aa  I  hm  told  you,  in  1875  an 
attack  waa  made  upon  the  party  by  the  Arabs^  so  that  we  had  no  party 
in  the  field  in  187(L  In  1877,  Lientenant  Kitchener  went  out  and  com- 
pleted the  Survey,  and  in  the  year  1878  and  1870,  when  our  funds  had 
decreaaedv  the  office  work  vraa  done  at  home.  The  interest  of  the  sub- 
scribers never  flatrt,'ed  whilst  there  was  a  party  in  the  field,  but  it  must  lie 
remembered  that  while  it  is  imjHjrtant  for  the  party  to  take  the  angles 
carefullv,  it  is  quit«'  jus  imptjrtjint  to  do  the  olliie  work  at  home  by 
computing  the  sides  of  the  triaiiglfs  of  whii'h  they  were  part,  and  to  lay 
the  results  down  as  we  have  done  uj)ou  the  map.  The  map  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  work,  very  accurately  performed,  and  is  sometiiing  that  tiie 
JSxeeotive  Committee  feel,  and  I  think  jostly  feel,  proud  oL  But  we  are 
aDibition&  We  are  anzioaa  to  have  the  other  dde  of  the  Jordan  ezpkired 
with  equal  or  if  poanble  greater  thorooghwww, 

Now  what  ate  the  ezpensea  T  The  working  ezpensea  for  the  years  1872- 
1877  were  £8,675  a  year,  so  that  during  the  Hvo  years  the  expenses  were 
between  £13,000  and  ;ei4,00a  1  believe  that  for  j613,0(X)  or  £l4,tK)0  we 
■hall  be  able  to  have  a  map  on  the  other  side  a«  accurate  aa  we  have  it  on 
thL<i.  When  I  was  here  ten  years  ago,  the  map  1  hold  in  my  hand 
r»"prest'nted  what  we  knew  of  the  topography  of  Western  Palestine.  How 
grvixl  is  the  difference  between  nur  state  of  knowledge  then  and  <»ur  state  of 
knowle<lge  ail  shown  by  the  large  and  beautiful  map  upon  the  wjdl  1 

Tluit  which  we  are  moat  desirous  of  doing,  aa  we  are  now  free  aa  we 
can  give  our  undivided  attention  to  the  work— aa  we  have  trained  officen 
who  have  their  hearts  thoroughly  in  the  work,  is  to  see  if  we  cannot 
comploto  on  the  one  side  ot  the  Jordan  thai  which  we  have  done  on  the 
other.  Now  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  has  been  to  keep  the  party 
eontinBoaaly  in  the  field  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Committee 
that  perhaps  a  better  plan  would  be  to  keep  the  working  party  in  the 
field  for  the  best  six  mcmtha  of  the  year,  and  to  have  five  mtmths  at  home, 
doiqg  office  and  other  weik,  the  other  month  being  devoted  to  the  going 
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and  coming.  If  this  plan  were  {ulopted  the  i^esult  we  might  look  for, 
might  perhaps  be  stated  thus.  Firstly,  we  should  have  the  mainteimnee 
of  the  party  for  only  fleven  numthg  in  the  year ;  aeoondly,  we  should  give 
the  party  a  benefidal  change  of  air  and  rest ;  thirdly,  we  ihocdd  enable 
the  work  to  be  got  up,  and  portions  finished  off,  and  probably  some  put 
into  the  eqgraTer's  hands ;  fourthly,  it  would  give  the  Commitkee  better 
means  of  estimating  the  expenses  and  inquiring  into  methods  of  work.  If 
this  plan  were  not  adopted,  I  do  not  think  the  expenses  could  be  less  than 
thsy  were  formerly— that  is^  about  £2,700— and  if  our  office  and  all  other 
expenses  are  taken  into  account,  you  will  see  that  we  should  require  between 
j^3,(i(K)  and  lO  a-year  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  objects  which  we 
have  in  view.  If,  however,  the  early  return  of  the  jwirty  were  resolved  upon, 
we  might  perha]>8  save  i!4(K)  or  £M){)  a-year.  The.se  are  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered. Mont*y,  of  coui-se,  is  an  important  element  to  be  regarded,  but  I 
cauuot  think  that  while  the  money  is  economically  used,  we  shall  have  any 
trouble  iu  procuring  the  necessary  amount.  The  past  leads  me  to 
feel  GOofid«&t  that  if  we  do  onr  work  steadily,  fsithfuUy,  and  well ; 
gaining  information  upon  biblical  points  (and  looking  at  this  pamphlet 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a  very  laige  number  of  biblical  associations 
of  the  hi^est  interest,  upon  which  we  may  hope  to  gain  infonnationX  we 
cannot  have  much  trouble  or  difficd^  in  procoring  the  money  that 
we  may  require.  Therefore,  sir,  without  further  remark,  I  would  big 
to  move — That  it  is  now  desirable  to  take,  without  delay,  the  Survey 
of  Eaateni  Palestine,  under  condiiiona  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  thoroughly  sacoessful  in  the  case  of  Western  Palestine. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Macoreoor.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  think  we  require  to  convince 
any  person  aronnd  this  table  of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  it 
has  been  [)ropo.sed  should  be  begun.  If  this  were  a  meeting  of  the  general 
public,  who  may  be  more  or  leas  ignorant  of  our  work,  and  who  would 
require  to  have  descriptions  given,  what  we  might  have  to  say  would 
be  veiy  different  The  great  success  which  has  hitherto  been  attained 
must  afford  cause  for  mutual  congratulation,  and  I  am  sure  the  Dean  will 
feel  that  it  is  deserved,  especially  by  those  who  have  worked  hard— the 
Officers  snd  the  Committee— tfaMe  who  have  gone  away  and  those 
who  have  stayed  behind.  The  great  success  gained  should  bean  incentive 
to  further  eflbrts,  because  ''notliing  succeeds  like  success."  Certainly 
it  would  never  have  dcme  to  have  taken  the  Eastern  side  first,  but  now 
that  we  are  strong  upon  the  Wt  st,  and  can  point  to  the  results,  our 
progress  to  the  East  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  went  to  PiUestiue  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  but 
twentv  vears  afterwards,  I  went  in  another  way  on  the  water.  At  that 
time  the  maps  were  very  deficient  ;  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  the 
gift  by  Captain  Warren,  now  Colonel  Warren,  of  a  little  photograph  of  a 
map  that  had  been  made  of  the  Sea  of  Gidilee.  This  I  copied,  and 
put  into  a  book  on  Italf-inch  scale.  That  was  invaluable  of  course,  especially 
as  it  was  to  be  used  on  the  water.  I  have  brooght  here  one  of  a  great 
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number  of  maps  that  I  had  copied  in  the  British  MiMenm,  and  this 
waa  the  best  It  was  rather  old.  It  is  the  map  of  Seetzeu  in  A-D.  1732,  juid 
IB  rather  amusing  to  look  at.  But  although  that  may  appear  ridiculous 
nam,  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  had  eoiiie  time  ago,  and  «e  ahall  look 
back,  I  hope,  in  anothv  jear  or  two  to  the  time  when  we  had  only 
thoae  imperfeet  mapa  which  aie  now  enpecaeded  hy  the  aplendid  map 
befbie  na 

Oor  work  in  Jerusalem  will  greatly  depend,  I  think,  upon  the 
snooeas  of  the  Map  and  the  Memoins  and  I  anppoee  political  matters  are 
now  sufficiently  quiet  to  hope  that  this,  at  any  rate,  will  be  allowed,  and 
that  Colonel  Warren  an<l  othei-s  will  awing  down  these  shafts  90  feet 
under  tlie  ground,  and  feel  im  happy  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
•usjK^inled  then;  hy  a  rojie  at  the  top. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Eastern  part  will  be  a  little  impeded  by 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  was  to  have  been  here  to-day,  and  I  am  not 
able  at  aU  to  plead  in  hie  stead,  hani^litlle  of  hie  knowledge  0^  ; 
bat  he  waa  so  nnweQ  that  he  waa  penoaded  not  to  eome.  His  book  will, 
however,  be  out  on  the  7th  of  next  month,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
know  of  it  and  ol  him,  and  from  what  we  have  already  heard  in  an 
indefinite  way,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  interesting.  It  will  come  oot  at 
a  very  happy  time  for  us  all,  when  this  w<Nrk  is  about  to  be  began  in 
the  Land  of  Gilead,  and  I  hope  that  a  work  of  this  description  will 
make  the  place  so  interesting  that  the  publication  will  come  op|M»rtnnely 
for  the  Fund.  There  is  also  another  very  remarkable  work  in  <  onne<!tiou 
with  the  Fund  in  one  sense.  77/''  Jewish  Chronide^  a  well-known  paper 
belonging  to  the  Jews  of  London,  and  two  or  three  other  new.njiapers 
in  foreign  lands,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  East  oouutry,  not  only 
beoanae  of  ite  general  interest,  but  for  purposes  of  ftitore  oettboient  and 
eohivation.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  more  than  that  there  ia  to-day 
a  Ysty  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  inflnential  penons  that 
something  should  be  done  in  Enghmd  whidi  would  enable  the  Jews 
to  go  back  to  Palestine.  Where  they  should  gO)  and  by  whom  they 
should  be  maintained,  and  for  what  ex.u  t  pur]x>8e,  is  of  course  no 
within  our  province  to  declare  or  to  suggest,  but  it  is,  I  think,  within  our 
proviiK'e  to  remember  that  a  Map  and  a  completion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
East  might  l>e  even  more  useful  to  them  than  the  Map  of  the  Western 
part,  seeing  that  the  Western  part  is  on  the  whole  at  preHcut  not 
considered  so  adapted  for  settlement  as  are  the  provinces  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan. 

Now  tibers  is  one  oongralalalion  that  I  think  oug^  to  be  made  at  thia 
partiffwlar  period  of  our  progress,  and  that  is,  that  whilst  the  Cknnmittee 
get  some  thanks — and  the  EzeentiTO  Committee  try  to  deserve  some  too — 
I  think  we  ought  ail  to  tiiank  our  Seerstsvy  lor  the  extraordinary 
attention  he  has  given,  and  for  the  work  that  he  has  sucoeesfully  ao- 
compliahed  (applause).  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  him  as  we  do  in  the 
Executive  Committee  to  feel  that  this  tribute  will  be  cheerfully 
aecflnled  to  him  by  the  CSiaixman  and  the  Committee.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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It  is  a  stiikiug  thought  too  that  in  this  yeai-,  aiid  iu  this  Chamber — the 
Dean  will  ooirect  me  if  I  am  wrong — the  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
IB  in  progreflu 

The  Dbav  of  Wktmiiibtie.  It  k  completed. 

Mr.  Macgreoor.  We  have  it  from  the  dukir  that  it  is  now  com- 
pleted. That  ia  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  wonders  of  this  year. 
Now  the  map  is  published,  and  the  revision  is  completed,  the  two 
will  go  hand-in-haiid,  and  each  will  help  the  other.  Combined  they  form 
a  picture  Bible — a  correct  picture  Bible — and  those  who  know  how  many 
picture  Bibles  tlierc  art'  that  are  full  of  miHtakcs,  will  bn  dcli;^dit«'d  to  find 
that  at  any  rate,  re^'ards  the  map,  it  ija  as  coi  rect  as  it  can  ]«»ssibly  be 
made.  An  crr(»neous  picture  Bible  is  one  of  the  woi-st  things  f<>i'  children 
to  use,  iuid  a  correct  map  of  Palestine  must  be  one  of  the  bent  things  for 
students  to  be  guided  by.  The  work  that  has  been  done  is  commended  on 
all  aideB^aiid  we  can  only  hope  that  our  Amerioan  frieDda  will  leaoine  in 
some  other  ahape  what  Uiey  liave  eonfeaaedly  failed  in  doing  at  the  pr^aent 
moment  This  cannot  be  for  want  of  will  When  we  think  that  the  whole 
of  Fkdeatine  that  is  now  aorveyed,  ia  only  the  aiae  of  Walea,  and  that  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem  witliin  the  walla  would  go  into  Hyde  Phrk ;  it  ie  * 
wonderful  thing  if  the  two  great  nations  of  the  woiid,  receiving aaaiatance, 
aa  they  do^  from  Germauy,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  other  Proteatant 
ooontriea,  cannot  finiah  the  work  tliat  has  been  so  well  begun. 

There  is  one  8Uf>f»estion  I  would  make,  and  it  is  only  a  suggestion. 
No  doubt  the  Executive  will  consider  it  afterwards.  I  hapj>eued  to  be 
yesterday  with  tlie  new  Jvord  Mayor,  asking  from  him  the  use  of  the 
Egy|)tiau  Hall,  for  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  monument  to  the  Martyr 
Tyndale.  Now  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  to  consider  whether,  having  done  a  g(XKl  deal  among  the 
literati  and  the  universities,  we  should  not  also  have  a  meeting  in  the  city 
upon  this  subject  under  the  presidenflj  of  his  kwdship— an  earnest 
Christian  man;  and  we  ahould  then  be  able  to  go  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  commnnitiea  and  which  ia  sometunes  called  the  laigeat 
Fkotestant  Church  in  the  world — that  is  the  Wedeyans— those  in 
America  being  aiwfmilatiHl  to^  if  not  actually  part  of  the  same  body  as 
tbose  who  are  in  England.  We  may  well  hope  that  the  Lord  Hayor  would 
be  as  kind  in  giving  us  the  use  of  that  place  and  his  presidency,  aa  he  has 
been  for  the  other  great  pnrpoee  I  have  natTied.  I  wish  all  success  to 
the  Fund.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  work  with  such  kindly  associates  ; 
we  never  have  a  quarrel,  And  our  Chairmaii  would  keep  us  in  order  if 
we  hacL  (Applause.) 

Mr,  F.  A.  Eaton.  I  am  afraid,  nir,  the  only  excuse  I  can  have  for 
saying  a  few  word.s,  is  that  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  j)er8onH  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  countiies  east  of  tlxe  Jordan.  It  is 
now  more  than  eighteen  years  aga  We  were  a  party  of  seven,  travelling 
along  the  beaten  track  in  Western  Palestine^  when,  thanks  to  a  letter  of 
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introduction  which  two  of  us  had  from  you,  Mr.  Cliaimian,  to  the  Pro- 
teBtent  auBrionazy  at  Nazareth,  M.  Zeller,  oar  plans  wem  taddanly 
changftd,  and  under  the  gmdanoe  of  that  gentleman,  we  struck  eastwards 
across  the  Jovdan  hy  the  Jlsr  Mejlmieh,  tmvened  the  Qhor  to  PeUa ; 
tfaenoe  forded  the  Tannok,  and  ascended  tlie  hotspringioC  Amathato  Um 
Reis  ;  rode  along  the  well-wooded  alopes  of  Jebd  Ajloon  (Gilead)  and  the 
fertile  plains  of  Bashan  and  the  Haurin  to  Mes^arib,  Der4,  and  Bozrah  of 
Moab.  Near  Bossrah,  our  route  lay  through  the  other  two  subdivisions  of 
the  HanrAn,  the  Jeb«l  el  Drnze,  or  An!  ol  Bathaneeyeh,  tho  land  of 
Batana-a,  and  tlu'  »d  Ijcjali.  iho  Ht^hvev,-  Ari^oli  and  (ireek  Tra<'lionitiH.  to 
Dauiasou.H.  We  [jaid  no  iKirkshefsli  and  we  liad  no  escort,  but  tnistt'd  to 
the  hoHpitality  of  the  Arab  and  Dnme  Sheiklis,  with  whom  M.  Zeller  wa« 
well  acquainted,  and  all  of  whom  entertained  us  right  royally.  Though 
our  journey  was  a  hurried  one  and  only  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  though  it 
took  OS  thmgh  bat  a  maU  portion  of  Eastern  Falestine^  it  was  quite 
enongh  to  show  ns  that  though  not  so  rich  in  BiUioal  asaodationa  as 
Western  Pslastine^  Easteni  Palestine  was  infinitely  richer  in  sidusological 
irnnainsL  For  one  nionament  on  the  western  ride  there  are  probably 
ahimdred  on  the  eastern  ;  uor  have  they  sufTered  so  much  at  the  hands 
man.  Neither  the  Cmsadersi  the  Byantine  Greeks,  nor  the  Aiabn  have 
played  such  havoc  in  the  e.ist  as  in  the  west  In  the  llaurrm  may  still  Ije 
seen  those  massive  stone  buildings,  the  materials  of  which,  however  com- 
paratively modern  their  arraiifjernent  and  deconition  were,  it  may  l>e 
reasoruibly  f>resumed,  chiselled  in  a  far  more  remote  anti«juity.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  these  houses  in  a  complete  state  ctf  preservation 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  black  basalt  with  slabs  of  the  same  fur  the  roof, 
IS  feet  long,  H  feet  wide,  and  (  foot  thick,  and'  entrance  doots  also 
of  basalt,  hong  on  the  ball  and  socket  principle  ;  great  solid  stones  of  the 
same  material  being  nssd  as  lintels  at  the  top  and  bottom.  I  remember 
neing  somo  iddii^Htoors  of  this  kind  at  J)am4,  in  the  centre  of  tiiat 
wonderfol  island  of  rock,  the  Lejah,  which  were  10  or  IS  feet  high, 
and  8  or  9  inches  thick,  and  which  turned  in  their  sockets  with  the 
greatest  ease.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  tliat  inexhaustible  possibilities 
await  the  explorer  here  ;  but  time,  jj^eat  philological  exi>eripTi('e,  an 
intimate  aoqnaintantx*  with  Arabic  dialectH  and  with  Hebrew,  a  tniiued 
and  j)rar  tiHed  eye,  and  great  care,  are  absolute  ^aentials  towards  making  a 
pn)f)er  use  of  them. 

If  I  am  not  detaining  the  meeting  too  long  Mr.  Dean,  I  should  like  to 
lead  •  short  extract  or  two  from  a  letter  I  have  jast  reoeiTed  from 
Uuit  eninint  Sesutie  sdioisr,  IL  Clermont  Ganneaa.  I  have  only  had 
time  to  ghuce  orer  it,  bat^  with  yoor  permission,  I  will  roughly  give  the 
meeting  an  idea  of  a  few  of  tiie  things  he  says : —  ' 

M.  Ganneau  is  quite  sure  tliat  all  the  coontries  on  the  East  of  the 
Jordan,  if  properly  examined,  have  many  surprises  in  store  for  the 
explorer,  ancl  that  though  we  may  not  discover  the  iron  bed  of  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  there  is  every  hope  of  findini;  some  basalt  sarcophair^is  with 
a  royal  inscription  like  that  oi  Eehmimazur  in  the  Louvre.    Ue  lays  great 
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ttama  on  what  he  calk  the  onomactie  tradHioiis  of  hiblical  ooantriee»  and 
<m  the  tendency  of  autochthoiiouB  tnditioii,  a  tendewgr  ^zy  maiked  in  all 
Semitic  nwee,  to  think  of  and  to  cuiiider  aa  geographical  entitiea  thoee 
who  were  mora  or  lees  connected  with  the  hiatoiy  of  the  ootintry.   As  for 

instaDce  that  the  name  of  the  mo<lem  Belka  is  the  same  as  that  of  BaUthf 
King  of  Moab ;  that  ^UhAHf  where  M.  de  Vogu6  found  a  magDificent  bas- 
relief  of  a  king,  is  the  same  word  as  SihoUy  the  King  of  the  Amorites  ;  the 
Aujeh^an  effluent  of  the  Jordan,  as  Off  the  King  of  Rishan  ;  Ajloon  as 
Eglori^  King  of  Moab  ;  the  town  of  Shohek  as  Shohack,  one  of  Hadarezer's 
generals  ;  Bela^  the  ohl  name  of  Zoar,  as  Bela  (cf.  Balaam),  the  son  of 
Beor,  King  of  Edum  ;  while  the  name  of  Lot  survives  in  Katnn  Loot,  the 
peoj)le  of  Lot,  Madmen  Loot,  the  reutaj)olis,  iuid  Bahr  Loot,  the  L>eud  Sea. 
M.  Ganueau  also  connecUi  the  towns  of  Rabbath  and  Zoar  or  Segor  with 
the  two  dang^ters  of  Lot ;  to  use  his  own  words,  ''la  grande  et  la  petite, 
I'ain^e  et  la  eadette,  iWira  et  Seghira,  Rahbetka  et  Seffhtrtha,"  who 
according  to  the  Jndgo-Mnesnlman  tradition  gm  their  names  to  the  two 
principal  towns  of  Ammon  and  Moahb  Another  rery  important  point  to 
whidi  M.  Ganneau  draws  attrition  is  the  possibility  of  finding  at  Pella 
monuments  i^lating  to  the  very  earliest  Christian  times.  He  also  dii'ects 
attention  to  the  topographical  value  of  the  milestones  which  borderetl  the 
Trans-Jordanic  Roman  roads,  and  the  necessity  for  carefully  searching  for 
them  ;  one  that  ho  knows  of  near  Ajloon  bears  a  long  inscription,  wibh 
the  name  of  the  place  and  the  distance  in  miles. 

These  are  some  of  M.  Gannean's  remarks,  and  they  seem  to  me  so 
valuable  as  showing  what  a  rich  store  of  interest  awaits  the  proposed 
expedition,  that  I  trust,  sir,  you  and  the  meeting  will  pardon  me  for 
having  so  long  detailked  you. 

Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield.   Mr.  Ghairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  have 

responded  to  your  kind  invitation  to  come  here  to-day  and  say  a  few 
words  about  your  proposed  exploration  of  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  with 
great  pleiwure,  lunl  the  more  so  becanse  for  the  List  ten  yeai-s  I  liave  hjid 
these  few  words  riKtre  or  les^^  burning'  within  me.  It  is  quite  ten  years,  I 
think,  since  Mr.  Moi  risoti  :isked  me  to  come  and  speak  at  one  of  your 
annuid  meetings  in  Willis's  Kooms.  When  I  got  there  I  was  asked  what  I 
should  talk  about  I  said  "The  east  side  of  Uie  Jordan."  "Oh!  "said  the 
Society,  **  that  wiU  not  do  at  all,  because  we  have  gut  something  else  on 
hand.**  Well,  of  coonw  you  wera  perfectly  right  to  do  what  yon  had  on  hand, 
and  to  finish  It  in  the  way  you  have  done ;  but  I  confess  at  the  time  I  was 
disappointed,  because  it  seemed  to  me  you  were  putting  off  and  huHing 
over  to  the  Americans  what  was  the  most  important  and  likely  to  be  the 
most  usefid  partof  all  your  work — the  exploration  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  In  saying  this  I  should  like  to  guard  myself  against  being  thought 
to  slight  in  any  way  what  has  been  done  already,  T  think  the  map  before 
us  is  one  of  the  most  admiral)le  bits  of  private  work  I  have  ever  .st'»'n,  and 
I  have  used  maj»8  a  good  deal.  1  am  quite  sure,  speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Geograpliical  Society,  that  when  we  pext  award  our 
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annual  medals  that  map  will  be  brought  bofbie  HA,  and  we  ahidl  cai'ef  iiily 
oonsider  MnongBt  others,  the  eUiniB  of  its  mtSkm  or  mak&n  to  distiiictioD. 
But,  good  as  this  work  it,  it  ssobm  to  me  that  when  joa  get  acrasB  the 
Jordan  yoar  work  will  be  stUl  mora  vafaiaUe.  What  has  been  ao- 
eomplished  may  be  spoken  of-^xon^i^  only  of  eonrss  aa  a  work  of 
eoftectkm  of  prenoua  authorities ;  but  when  vou  go  to  the  other  side 
your  ma^  will  be  a  creation.  The  old  maiis  of  tlie  eantom  side  are  prac- 
tically worthless,  and  this  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  what  happened  to 
myself.  The  first  day  we  left  Es  Salt  we  trie<l  to  ride  over  the  hills  by 
Van  de  Velde's  map  as  I  had  been  accnstonie<i  to  do  in  Western  Palestine, 
We  immediately  lost  our  way  and — the  8tf)ry  hsis  a  douMc  hc'arin;]^ — in  doinp 
8o  we  came  viihui  some  ruins  which  I  ha*l  never  seen  described  Ix'fore,  anti 
which  I  am  n*>t  at  all  uure  have  been  described  since,  and  that  is  what  yuu 
are  eonstantly  doing  on  the  eaatem  side  of  JoidaiL  Then  during  the  next 
two  or  three  dajrs  we  foond  mm  two  or  three  miles  ont  of  theur 
proper  ooune,  and  villages  on  the  wrong  aide  of  them— Boman  roada  not 
marked,  or  WTon^^y  marked;  in  sh(»i  we  had  the  most  eonvincing 
endenoe  of  how  much  a  good  map  was  wanted. 

Aa  to  archa^logy  it  aeems  to  me  that  there  ia  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
new  knowledge  that  you  may  hope  to  collect  by  the  identification  of 
sites  and  the  collection  of  in8cripti<»nH.  When  we  pet  a  complete  ^et  of 
photograplid  (those  on  the  table  aln-aily  show  how  nuicli  may  be  doiu*  in 
that  way)  we  sihall  be  able  to  tell  wiirtluT  any  remains  of  primitive 
areliitecture  really  exist  under  the  acciinndatioiiH  of  Uoman  and  Arabic 
civilisations.  We  shall  certainly  be  able  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of 
English  people  what  has  been  partly  brought  before  the  French  pubMe  by 
theOonnt  de  Vogll^'a  beaatifiil  book— it  has  often  been  a  sonrce  of  wonder 
to  me  no  tranalation  of  it  has  been  poUished  in  this  country — ^in  whidi 
there  ia  a  picture  of  a  Boman  town  in  the  early  oenturieaof  our  era  almost 
as  perfect  as  you  get  fnm  PompeiL  Moreover,  I  think  you  will  find  the 
work  not  very  difficult  to  carry  through.  One  advantage  you  will  have. 
Soppoaethe  tribes  come  up  and  the  country  is  dangerous— though  I  do  not 
a«nime  this  will  happen,  refuge  may  l>e  taken  in  the  hills  of  .Tdx  l  TTaurftn, 
which  will  afford,  not  only  a  place  of  retreat,  but  a  sanatarium  probably, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  j>erfectly  healthy. 

As  to  photography,  I  should  like  to  add  one  remark.  It  seems  to  me 
extremely  desirable  that,  if  ]Kjssible,  one  member  of  the  expedition 
should  be  a  good  photographer.  The  other  day  we  took  steps  at  the 
Geographical  Society  which  may  result  fiivourably  in  promoting  tliat  result 
We  luferred  it  to  one  of  our  Oommittees  to  nuJce  arrangements  by 
which  intending  travellers  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  instructed  in 
London  in  pbotcgiaphy.  We  should  be  very  happy  it  one  of  the  first 
iiisti  iKiliwl  was  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  I  will 
cnl^  add  that  the  gist  of  what  I  have  meant  to  aay  is  this — that  I  think  to 
stop  now  after  your  work  would  be  a  thousand  pities —it  would  be  like 
leaving  off  reaping  in  a  field  just  when  you  have  got  to  the  veiy  thickest 
part  of  the  crop^  (Applause.) 
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Colonel  Warren.  Mr.  Chairman  aiid  (lenilpiiu'ii  : — 
I'iie  undoubted  succesH  attendant  u]>on  tlie  sale  of  the  new  map,  and  the 
demand  that  has  occurred,  appears  to  justify  the  course  wMdi  it  is  now 
proposed  to  porsue  of  extending  onr  irark  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  As 
far  as  I  am  conoemed  mjeelf,  I  shonld  stroni^y  have  advocated  the 
oontinnation  of  this  woik,  even  if  we  had  not  the  proi^iect  of  soeh  a 
sucoeBB  as  it  has  been,  because  I  think  as  oor  work  is  the  elncidation  of 
the  Bible,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  would  hare  niade  up  any 
deficiency  ;  but  when  we  6nd  that  the  public  is  entiiely  satisfied  with  the 
work,  and  there  ia  already  by  t)u>  mle  of  the  maps  a  small  profit  l>einp 
made  wliich  may  l)e  placxnl  to  the  credit  of  further  work,  it  i^  undoubtetlly 
uur  duty  to  continue  our  labour  to  the  end,  and  not  to  take  our  hand  from 
the  plough. 

When  we  look  at  the  map  before  us,  we  must  a« -knowledge  that  it  is  a 
very  beauti  *ul  8])ecimen  of  work.  We  know  that  it  is  extremely  accurate, 
and  we  must  feel  and  admowledge  that  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon 
liientenantr  Gonder  and  Kitchen^,  the  aocomplisbed  sorveyors  who  have 
prodaoed  it ;  and  I  am  sure  we  must  all  hafl  with  grsat  gratification  the 
prospect  of  lieutenant  CSonder  being  emi^oyed  on  this  work  a  seeond  time. 
It  in  not  only  as  a  surveyor  that  Lieutenant  Conder's  services  are  so 
valoable ;  he  unites  to  his  profeH-^^ionaJ  attainments  a  knowledge  of  tilie 
]^ple  ;  he  ia  intimately  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  ciTstoms  ;  he 
knows  thoir  country,  and,  last  of  all,  he  is  a  student  of  ilie  Bible.  He 
knows  the  nature  of  the  infomiatitm  which  is  spet  ially  wanted,  and  he  can 
make  a  shrewd  j^ucks  as  t()  where  tliiiii,^  are  to  he  found.  I  feel  .-issun^d 
myself  that  the  succes'i  of  the  expedition  will  he  attained  by  retaining  the 
uerviceu  of  Lieutenant  Conder  if  that  can  ]Hissibly  be  arrangeiL  I 
do  not  wish  to  infer  in  any  way  that  we  ought  not  to  throw  upon  onr 
Burveyon  the  dntj  of  making  identifications,  etc ;  for  I  think  it  is 
their  bosiness  to  collect  all  the  information  thej  can  poasiblj  find  and 
bring  it  home,  and  let  adholara  in  England  form  their  own  deductions. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  in  the  person  of 
the  surveyor,  an  officer  like  Lieutenant  Conder  who  knows  a  due  when  he 
sees  it,  and  can  follow  it  up,  and  who  ia  not  likely  to  let  slip  any  chance 
matter  which  may  come  before  him  which  would  lead  to  good  re*)\ilts. 
When  we  look  upon  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  we  find  a  country  there  <"ar 
different  to  that  on  the  west  for  surveying  purposes.  It  is  not  broken  up 
in  the  same  deep  woo<ls  and  valleys  as  that  on  the  west.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  a  table-land  elevated  3,C>U0  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
well  wateted  and  well  wooded.  It  is,  too,  comparatively  heal^y ;  and  in 
fact,  in  the  summer  of  1868^  I  took  my  party  over  to  the  east  side  actnalfy 
to  the  benefit  of  their  health.  I  think  on  that  account,  the  Sorv^  on  the 
east  side  will  be  found  mueh  more  pleasant  work,  and  the  triangulation 
that  has  taken  phxce  on  the  western  side  will  be  found  of  very  great 
service  to  those  on  the  east,  and  there  are  parts  where  the  ground  is  level, 
and  a  base  of  verification  may  be  very  accurately  menstirefh 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  ail  agreed  upon  the  point  to  which  the 
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dMUfmao  of  the  EzMsative  Oommittee  aUnded  with  raferanoe  to  brioginir 
the  party  home  every  yeer ;  I  maft  say  that  from  a  ■nrveyof'a  point  of 
view,  I  ahookl  rather  feel  indined  to  keep  the  party  oat  at  least  one  year 
or  eighteen  montiia.  I  think  after  that  time,  some  of  the  pai-ty  may  get 
jaded  or  ill,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  faring  them  home  ;  but  I  think  the 
surveyors  theniselvt^a,  after  they  have  l>een  out  tliorc  the  first  six  monthH, 
will  feel  incline<l  to  pjo  on  with  the  work,  and  would  pniliably  rather  not 
•'ome  back,  Imtmiisc  they  wouhl  )>e  just  getting'  into  the  very  thick  of  it,  aa 
it  were,  and  probably  it  would  be  as  well  for  them  t-o  go  on  with  it. 

The  oliniate  on  the  eii.st^^'ni  Hi<le  in  not  like  tliat  on  the  west.  During 
sMime  of  the  summer  months  over  this  plateau  there  is  a  cool  wind  blowing, 
and  sometimes  for  eight  or  ten  days  together  the  country  is  comparatively 
mild,  and  not  in  any  way  ao  unhealthy  aa  the  cauldron  of  the  Jordan,  or 
the  shore  of  the  Mediteiranean. 

With  regard  to  the  popnhition,  some  have  stated  that  therS  is  likdy  to 
be  a  difficulty  with  the  Bedouins.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  fact  that  in 
this  country,  there  are  simply  Nomadic  population.  Druses,  ac  t  Moslems,  is 
agreat  advantage.  On  the  western  aide  in  the  villages,  there  are  Mussul- 
men  of  different  kinds,  and  Christians  of  several  denominations,  Jews, 
Druses,  Maronitea,  etc.,  and  these  jH-ople  are  continually  intriguing  and 
stopping  the  surveyor  in  his  work  in  one  way  or  another  ;  but  on  the 
easteni  side  there  are  simply  the  Bedouin  who  are  not  fanatical  with 
regjird  to  their  religion,  and  who  are  very  fond  of  the  gooil  word  of  an 
Eugliahmau.  They  have  many  very  good  qualities,  qualities  which 
Englidimen  regard,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  veiy  little  ^fficnlty  will  be 
found  with  theoL 

Again,  people  are  indined  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  go  on  with 
the  work  on  account  of  the  political  complicationa  that  are  likely  to  ensue ; 

but  we  may  ask  when  were  there  not  similar  complications  a)){>arent  upon 
the  horizon  ? — ^when  was  not  the  political  horizon  lowering  in  this  direc- 
tion ?  aiul  one  is  tempted  to  cite  the  old  proverb — "  He  that  observeth  the 
wind  ah.'dl  not  sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap." 

I  can  speak  with  regard  to  the  numerous  ruins  which  ar«'  on  the 
eastern  side,  e.sjiecially  towanls  the  country  of  TJilend.  There,  for  many 
hundreds  of  yeiirs,  hardly  any  change  has  taken  )>liioe  ;  in  fact,  scarcely 
any  change,  since  many  of  these  magnihcent  old  temples  were  cast  to  Uie 
ground  doi-ing  the  earthquakes  previous  to  the  Middle  Ages.  And  we 
must  not  foiget  that  many  of  these  old  temples,  whidi  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Antoninei^  are  made  of  old  material ;  and  there  are  aidiitectnral 
remains  and  mouldings  which  point  to  there  having  been  a  separate  style 
of  architecture  in  tiiat  country,  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  Romans. 
I  feel  certain  myself,  that  when  a  83r8tematic  and  prolongeil  search  is 
made,  some  veiy  remarkable  results  will  be  obtained.  I  think  that  the 
phf>tograph8  which  have  been  brought  back,  will  in  many  cases  show  that 
there  are  some  very  ancient  ruins^ — far  more  ancient  than  those  of  the 
Rotuaiis  in  that  country,  which  are  still  to  be  brought  to  light  ;  and  my 
own  impresiiiou  aiuo,  is  that  among  these  splendid  mina  about  Mount 
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Nciboy  and  in  the  high  pkoM  between  Monmt  Neibo^  and  Babath  Amman 

inaeriptions  similar  to  that  of  the  Moabite  stone  are  likely  to  be  found. 
It  may  be  said*  ol  course,  that  the  finding  ol  the  Moabite  stone  was  an 
accident ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  tluit  one  accident  may  lead  to  another 
accident :  for  instance,  few  can  doubt  that  the  recent  discovery  t)f  that 
remarka})le  Phoenician  inscription  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jeniaalera,  is 
due  in  a  niea-suru  tu  the  eyes  of  persons  having  been  opened  by  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  Moabite  stone, 

I  must  con^Tatulatt?  tlie  Committee  upon  the  favourable  circumstances* 
under  which  it  will  now  commence  its  third,  or  I  may  say,  fourth  ex- 
pedition. Fourteen  years  ago,  it  was  a  society  little  known,  and  with- 
out moDcgr.  Ten  yeaca  ago  it  had  become  very  well  known,  and  had 
conriderable  credit ;  at  the  preaent  time  it  ia  not  only  wall  known,  and 
ita  reputation  eatahiUidied,  but  it  baa  a  fixed  moome  by  aubacnptiona, 
which,  if  aui^ilemented  in  %  small  degree— it  only  raquirea  to  be  supple- 
BMnted  in  a  small  wi^— will  enable  Uie  Committee  to  carry  out  the  work 
creditably  to  the  reputation  of  the  Sodiiy,  and  to  the  satiafaution  ol  the 
public.  (Applause.) 

ProfesBor  Hattbr  Lewis.  After  what  has  been  said  by  the  different 
speakers  of  the  architectural  remains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
with  the  photographs  about  the  room  to  g^ve  force  to  their  remarksy  I  feel 
that  there  is  really  very  little  for  me  to  add  upon  the  subject.  Twill, 
however,  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  jx)ints  which  have  struck  me 
very  forcibly  in  considering  what  we  should  be  likely  to  tind  on  the  east 
bank.  There  have  been  made  quite  recently  one  or  two  discoveries  which 
may  be  reganleil  its  remarkable.  We  knew  of  course  from  Irby  and 
Mangles  and  otliers  that  scattered  over  the  hind,  in  different  parts, 
there  existed  stone-mounmenta  which  yon  call  prehistoric  or  onhistoric, 
aeeoirding  to  the  nomendatnre  yo«  may  prefar— but  I  think  vuiy  law 
people  indeed  realised  or  knew  much  about  them  until  the  puUieatioa  of 
Frof esKir  Pafanei^  and  Guion  Tristram's  joumayai  Faw  imagined  that, 
acsMared  to  a  laige  eitent  through  the  huid,  were  large  monumanta, 
atone  cireles,  etc.,  just  aa  one  sees  on  the  monntaina  of  Walea  and  the  hills 
of  Seotlaad,  the  names  and  datea  and  evaiything  oonneeked  with  which 
are  at  present  entirely  unknown  ;  and  we  may  hope,  after  careful 
exploration  (for  I  think  few  of  them  have  been  examined,  and  none 
of  them  have  l>een  carefully  explored),  to  find  some  certain  clue  to 
the  date,  aiid  the  pur}K>se  for  which  these  curious  monuments  were 
erected.  The  second  surprise,  I  may  siiy,  to  which  I  may  allude  in  our 
time,  was  the  ex})Ioratiou  of  the  Ilauran,  describetl  in  that  wonderful 
book  of  De  Vogiic  n  to  which  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  hun  alluded,  and 
which  can  scarcely  be  praised  too  much.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  is  per- 
fect But  H  does  not  oorer,  or  anything  like^  the  ground  we  hope  to 
cover,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  we  shall  find  when  the 
ground  cornea  to  be  explored,  remains  which  will  amply  repay  in  an 
archaeological  point  of  view,  the  coat,  the  time  and  trouble  of  ezplontion. 
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I  do  not  say  that  it  wjis  a  discovi  iy,  hocaiise  of  cmii*se  wo  knew  fiuni 
Burckhanlt,  who  wjusi  think,  the  tirnt  who  went  there  ;  and  likewise  from 
Cyril  Graham  and  others,  that  these  remainn  did  exist,  but  it  w:w  an 
exceedingly  cloudy  sort  of  view  that  we  had  of  them.  Dr.  Porter  deseribr-i 
these  citiesy  and  many  oonaidered  that  we  bad  in  them  the  actual  cities  of 
BMhan ;  w«  now  know  them  to  date  rerj  shortly  after  the  Christian 
€nL  A  remarkable  aeriee  of  moniimenta»  of  which  I  aay  we  had  limply  the 
moat  imperfect  deacriptkm  in  Bnrckardtfe  and  other 'workiy  have  been 
broogfat  to  The  stone  doom  have  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Eaton, 

bat  I  think  very  few  persons  know  that  we  have  one  of  them  in  the 
British  Moseum.  I  have  been  to  the  Museum  over  and  over  again 
with  persons  of  scientific  and  archjeologicil  knowledge,  but  I  never  yet 
met  with  any  one  who  hatl  seen  it  It  i»  jnst  at  the  entrance  of  the 
£gypti;in  room,  and  affords  a  specimen  of  the  curious  work  which  Mr. 
Eaton  h'A»  metitioned. 

Then  a  real  diiicoverj'  in  our  time,  and  one  of  tlie  m<«t  valuable  kind, 
Was  that  made  by  Dr.  Tristram  in  the  palace  of  Chosroes  at  Mabhita.  It 
rerealitoiisaMwatyleof  wotib  Itshowathatlnadeacft  er  at  least  in 
a  plaee  Aait  no  one  seema  to  binre  tiaited  before-  we  haTe  one  of  the 
■uit  magnififfiit  remaina  of  the  partfanlar  time  of  Choaroesi 

Now  these  few  works  that  I  mention  give  a  sort  of  insight,  I  think,  as 
to  what  we  nay  ezpeet  to  find  when  the  ooontiy  is  carefully  surveyed. 
At  the  present  moment,  to  begin  with,  we  hav^  no  remains,  so  fir  as  I  am 
aware,  that  yon  can  call  Ph(pnician  architecture.  That  it  was  grand  we 
may  Ruppo«e  from  the  description  in  the  Bible  of  the  work  of  the  architect 
sent  by  the  Phcvnioians  to  do  Solomon's  work  ;  but  except  from  the 
sarcophajifi  I  think  we  lire  almost  thorotifjhly  ignorant  of  it  I  have 
seen  wlmt  there  are  of  remains  in  the  museum  at  Algiers  Of  coflrst* 
there  is  to  be  seen  at  that  museum  a  very  large  collection  of  Phteuician 
ranama;  hntallmay besommed  vpinoiieline--4kfewinseriptioii&  There 
is  nothing  wbaterer  beyond  that;  lliere  is  searoely  an  araluteetural  fn^- 
meit ;  u&  faety  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  ia  not  one.  At  G^vChage,  I 
believe  it  Is  the  ssma.  But  one  mnst  certainly  hope  very  atroi^^y  that  if 
we  begin  to  excavate  under  tiiese  buried  cities  we  may  find  some  doe  to 
wkat  was  the  character  of  the  aneiant  arohiteotiire  of  the  Phoenicians  ;  and 
more  than  that,  I  do  hope  that  we  may  discover  some  <  lue  likewise  to  what 
wa.s,  I  will  not  say  the  archit^^cture  of  the  Jews,  but  the  style  of  work 
which  was  pnvctised  by  them.  At  present  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
Even  tiie  outlinfc  and  the  <leconitimi  of  these  two  ^-and  })illai's  which  are 
described  so  often  iia  being  at  ihe  entrance  of  the  Temple  are  simply 
matters  of  guei»,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  find  in  some  of  the  bas- 
fdkfk  sooMthing  whkhwill  help  na  to  explain  the  most  interesting  problem 
abont  tiie  Temple.  I  need  soandy  remind  any  one  here  of  the  finding,  as 
I  nay  eaU  ity  of  the  seren-binnched  oandlestiok  on  the  Aroh  of  Titos.  We 
aU  know  how  many  drawings  and  restorations  have  been  made  of  that 
SBTOi-branched  eandkatick,  and  how  entirely  the  whole  were  found  t(»  be 
inooRect  when  some  gsnina  sqggested  that  we  might  on  the  Arch  of  Titoa 
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find  a  correct  repre.Heiitiition.  Tliis  was  found,  and  we  know  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  aJl  the  descriptions  in  the  BiWo,  and  it  does  not  agree,  m* 
far  M I  am  aware,  with  any  repre»entatioQ  which  had  been  formed  by  guess. 

I  will  not  detain  you  any  farther  ;  there  are  other  gentlemen  who  wish 
to  address  you,  and  who  will  speak  with  greater  knowledge  of  tiw  ooontry 
than  I  can. 

Bey.  Br.  GmsBUBO.  Mr.  Ghainnan  and  Gentlemen:  It  ia  with  peculiar 
pleaaore  that  I  hear  from  andi  an  authority  aa  Mr.  Glaiaher  and  from  otiiera 
that  we  are  aerionaly  intending  to  explore  the  eastern  ade  of  Palestine.  I 
was  in  that  ooontry,  as  probably  Rome  of  you  know,  al)out  cdx  years  ago. 
My  experience  there  was  not  oi  the  best  kind.  Probably  we  ought  to 
thank  (lurselvos  for  much  of  the  inconvenience  which  we  suffered  from. 

I  have  not  the  slii^ditest  doubt  that  remains  are  to  l>e  found  in  Moab, 
and  in  the  wliole  region  nnind  a]>()ut  there,  whicli  will  illustrate,  not  only 
the  geographical  «and  the  namitive,  V)ut  esj)ecially  the  linguistic  part  of 
the  Bible.  I  have  read  .some  of  the  inscriptions  that  have  l>een  found.  I 
must  say  that  no  inscription  has  ever  been  discovered  which  is  of  such 
extraordinary  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  Moabite  stone.  For  myself,  I  am  convineed  that  the 
nation  which  dwelt  in  the  place  where  sach  a  stone  has  been  foond,  most 
have  been'in  the  habit  of  erecting  such  stones  to  commemorate  events ; 
that  the  erection  of  such  a  stone  could  not  have  been  an  isolated  example, 
but  that  it  must  have  been  a  regular  custom  among  the  people  to  erect 
such  stones ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  simply  by  an  accident  that  this 
stone  was  discovered,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  if  travellers  could 
sojourn  iu  the  place  quietly,  and  live  with  the  Arabs  as  the  Arabs  live,  and  not 
)iy  their  costly  style  of  living,  arouse  the  cupidity  of  the  Anibs  for  baksheesh 
or  the  )»rice  of  retleuiption  (which  was  what  they  expected  f mm  us  and  waa 
the  reanoii  why  they  took  us  captives)  many  valuable  discoveries  might  be 
nia<le.  I  met  tlie  Jate  lamented  Mr.  Drake  and  othei-s  of  this  Palestine 
'Exploration  Fund,  living  like  Arabs  simply,  un|)retentiously — and  I 
believe  if  the  siime  thing  is  done  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  it 
will  be  quite  as  succeasful  generally,  and  far  more  successful  fnmi  a  topo> 
graphical  point  of  view,  and  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  than  on  the 
western  side.  The  Moabite  stone  more  nearly  approaches  to  biblieal 
language,  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  I  speak  with  all  hnmility 
when  I  say  that  any  one  who  knows  Hebrew  would  be  aUe  to  read  the 
inscription  upon  the  Moabite  stone,  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  even. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  discovered  anything  in  tho  work  of  a 
kindred  nation  which  coTnes  so  near  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
tlie  language  of  the  Moabite  stone.  It  will  prove  of  the  greatest  service 
to  biblicid  students,  and  to  those  who  write  on  granmiar  and  lexicogi'aphy. 
Manv  terms  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  later  Hebrew  tenns  have 
now  been  established  beyond  doubt  from  the  Moabite  st«)ne  aa  belonging 
to  an  earlier  perio«l  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of  biblical  language  ;  an<l 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  thai  way  if  the  Society  would  only  at  the 
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samp  time  take  the  hint  whicfi  tlie  Professor  opposite  me  ha-s  given  to 
examine  into  things  that  exist  in  miist'unis  in  Europe.  If  thin  Fund  were 
to  make  it  a  branch  of  its  work  to  employ  its  members,  or  to  ji.sk  i's 
friendn  to  look  after  these  thiugH,  we  Hlioitld  lind  that  discoveries  iiave 
been  made  entirely  within  our  reach  illustrative  of  FSalestine.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  British  Miiaeam,  takijig  casts  of 
oom^  brought  to  me  a  coin  which  has  been  in  the  Mnsenrn  for  years,  and 
which,  if  the  Edestine  Exploration  Fund  had  hnown  of  it,  would  no 
doabt  have  sent  aome  of  ita  accomplished  memben  to  examine  ;  and  oo 
this  coin — I  submit  it  to  you,  Mr.  rhairman — we  hav^  <•»«  far  I  can 
decipher,  Jehu  in  his  carriage.  There  he  is,  and  the  name  Jehu  in  the  old 
Hebrew^  characters  exactly  resembling  the  letters  on  the  Moabite  stone,  only 
in  fact  more  ]>erfectly  written.  You  will  tind  Jehu  consisting  of  three 
etters.  On  the  right-hand  side  is  Vod  and  lie,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  figure  is  the  vowel  Van,  making  Jehu.  Then  you  have  the  chariot  ; 
:uui  I  have  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  numis- 
matic department  of  the  British  Museum  for  saying  that  i»  the  only 
wingoA  chariot  that  has  mr  been  disooverod  on  any  coin.  Putting 
the  date  at  the  very  latest,  the  period  of  this  coin  would  be  about 
400  years  befote  Christ  Now  if  we  were  to  work  on  the  spot  carefully, 
and  if  the  gentlemen  who  go  thero  were  to  pat  themselTes  on  friendly 
tenns  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bedouins,  who  knows  how  mauy  coins  of 
that  or  a  similar  dest^-ription  might  be  found,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Arabian  and  the  Bedouin  ladies  wear  their  coins  round  their  heads 
as  ornaments  ;  and  thus  a  whole  vocabulary,  and  a  whole  list  of  biblical 
names  might  l)e  discovere<l. 

Professor  Lewis  luis  spoken  of  the  want  of  knowledge  on  our  j)art  of 
Phoenician  architecture.  Here  you  have  a  specimen  of  Phcenician  a>inage, 
as  I  supfKJHc  it  nuist  be  taken  to  be.  The  gentlemen  at  the  British 
Museum  tliiuk  the  coin  must  come  from  Gaza,  and  here  you  have  a 
specimen  ti  the  way  in  which  they  have  stnick  their  ocnnaga  The  coin 
itaaify  aa  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  that 
period.  How  many  such  things  await  discovery  in  the  unexplored  and 
beantifiil  coontiy  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  future  labours  of  the 
Society  !  The  ravines  are,  it  is  true,  very  rough,  but  it  does  not  take  very 
loqg  to  get  from  the  ravine  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and,  though  you  may  in 
the  ravine,  experience  a  tropical  climate,  the  moment  you  get  on  the  hill, 
after  three  or  four  hours'  climb,  you  are  in  a  cold  climate,  where  you  can 
sojourn  for  the  night,  and  be  reaiiited  for  the  work  of  the  following 
day. 

I  therefore  rejoice  most  heartily  to  hear  that  the  Society  has  at  la.st 
determined  to  go  to  work  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Deiui  »Sea,  juui  i  iia\  e 
no  doubt  that  the  Society  will  stick  to  its  resolution,  and  will  manifest  its 
detenninatiom  and  its  seal  in  a  simihir  way  to  that  manifested  by  the 
Society  in  exploring  the  western  side  cf  Flalestine ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tiiat  Hiose  cf  yon  who  can  advocate  the  cause  cf  this  Society  in  its  explo- 
lataon  cf  the  eastern  side  cf  the  Dead  Sea^  will  only  too  gladly  help  in  that 
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way,  aaid  iu  other  ways  seek  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work. 

Profenor  E.  H.  PAUcmL  Mr.  ChAumMi  and  Qentleiiien :  Hnoh  htm 
been  said  by  the  prevknu  apeakera  aa  to  the  important  diaooveriea  that  we 
are  likely  to  malBe  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  Jordan  in  ardiseology, 
topography,  and  inscriptiona,  anrl  with  thia  I  fully  agree ;  but  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  poaaibie  discoveries  which  niay  be  made  in 
otlior  directions — I  mean  in  those  of  etlmology  and  pliilology  generally, 
^ut  espooially  Jis  elucidatint;  the  Bible.  During  my  own  short  sojourn 
Moab,  1  came  across  H«!ver;il  vci  v  remarkable  tliinf]^  For  inwUuice, 
one  of  our  own  camel  men  bore  the  odd  name  of  Fa'ur,  a  name  that 
does  not  exist  in  Arabic,  that  certainly  is  not  Maliomedan,  but  is 
really  letter  for  letter  identical  with  the  name  of  the  old  Moabite  idol, 
Baalpeor.  Ag^iiu,  I  oonatantly  heard  from  the  Avaba  the  word  H&reth, 
whidi  means  in  ordinary  Arabic,  a  ploughman,  but  which  in  Moab  ia 
alwaya  ^iplied  to  the  hflb  upon  which  moat  of  the  Moabite  towna  am 
built  In  the  Bible,  we  find  the  oapital  of  Moab  called  Kir-HareaetL 
Haretfa  in  Arabic,  and  Haresh  in  Hebrew,  are  identical  in  orthogn^y.  I 
believe  I  am  right  iu  saying  that  the  name  Hare.^eth  somewhat  puzzled  the 
commentators,  but  if  it  were  read  aooording  to  the  local  meaning  of  the 
word — the-  city  of  the  hill,  par  exrelleiwe,  we  see  at  once  the  reason  for  its 
ap|iellation,  and  we  also  find  the  cvn-ious  fjtct  of  a  local  Moabite  word 
existing  in  the  collo(|iiial  discourse  of  the  Arabs  oi  tiie  pres«'nt  day. 

Another  curious  thing  I  foUnd  there,  and  which  1  have  mentioned  in 
my  jiccount  of  the  country  there — the  so-called  sUitue  of  Lot's  wife,  a 
curious  rock  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bearing,  when  aeen  from  the 
distance,  a  curious  reaemblanee  to  an  Arab  woman.  This  ia  called  by  the 
iiadvea  Bint  Sheikh  L&t— the  daughter  of  Sheikh  Lot-^and  it  ia  a  ouiioua 
'  fact  that  in  Moab  the  word  Bint,  which  properiy  means  daughter,  ia  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  preaent  day,  nearly  always  appUed  to  a  wifa  I  do  myt  lay 
much  atress  upon  that,  but  it  afforda  a  aignifioant  comment  upon  the  well- 
known  story  in  the  Bible  of  Lot. 

An»»ther  thing  is,  that  amongst  the  Arabs,  those  who  have  undoubtedly 
lived  in  the  country  for  long  generations,  we  find  many  names  illustrating 
the  old  scripture  reccmls  ;  as  for  instiince,  in  Judges  we  find  that  two 
princes  were  slain,  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  In  that  very  couutr}^  to  the  present 
day,  the  ruling  fun  lily  of  the  sheikhs  of  the  Adwau,  the  elder  branch  is 
csdled  Deab,  which  is  eiuictly  the  siune  as  the  Hebrew  name  in  spelling, 
and  meana  alao  "wdTea."  The  other  name  Oreb  in  Arabic,  Qhoiib^  ia 
likewiae  a  common  Arab  tribal  name.  So  I  think  we  may  hope  to  find 
even  among  theae  tribea  many  thinga  which  will  ahed  Ught  upon  the 
scripture  hiatory. 

What  M.  Qanneau  has  mentioned  about  the  connection  between 
namea  of  places  and  biblical  historical  characten  alao  atruck  me  in  many 

inatancea  I  only  at  this  moment  rememl>er  one — the  ruined  city  of 
Shihan  bearing  the  same  name  Tirtualiy,  as  Sihon  the  Kiqg  of  Moalx  I 
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hope  that  when  the  expedition  ia  sent  to  these  parts  its  work  will  not  ht 
confinetl  merely  to  the  gtiidy  of  the  Jordan  dlHlrict  but  that  the  survey 
may  l>e  (uirried  further  hvouthward — on  the  Kasteru  aide  of  Arabia,  where 
iM>  much  that  in  of  inteiiiM;  intert^at  hes,  and  where  m  maiiv  dlHcoveries 
may,  it  is  t<>  be  hoped,  be  uiiule.  Poor  Drake  and  I,  when  we  went 
through  Petnea  and  worked  uur  way  up  to  Moab  tliat  way,  came  across 
mora  than  one  queer  old  town  out  in  the  rocks—fmaUer  ezamplea  like 
thalfltgBroek-ciiteityPetm-^Selftof  the  BiU^-the  oHy  of  the  rook, 
niere  «bo  in  the  ndghbonrliood  of  P«tr»  lived  a  tribe  ol  Arabs,  or  of 
l^fiaiieen— half  Arab^  half  feUaheen,  who  are  oaUed  the  Uyd  theneh. 
Their  lineamenta,  their  hahita,  eyerything  about  them  ahowa  tliat  tar  from 
beii^  of  the  same  stock  aa  the  o<iier  Arabfl,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
they  are  nothing  more  or  leas  than  of  Hebrew  descent — in  all  probability  a 
remnant  of  one  of  those  niimerouB  Hebrew  tribes,  who.  iftrr  the  dispernOB 
of  the  Jews  wliii  h  followed  the  lioman  conquest,  tied  into  Arabia,  and 
who  played  ho  imjHirtant  a  part  in  the  early  hiat<^)ry  of  Jsl.uu.  To  move 
among  the.se  jK'<»{ile,  to  g«.'t  from  them  their  folk-lore,  their  language,  and 
their  idioms,  cttuld  not  fail  to  throw  very  great  light  Ix^th  upon  the 
language  and  the  manners  of  the  Bible.  In  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
ade  d  the  Jordan,  aa  Profoaaor  Lewis  haa  remarked,  we  may  hope  to 
dinoTer  more  of  tfaoae  wonderful  PerHian  rains  of  whieh  Maahita  is  a 
qwdmen ;  and  I  may  just  note  in  oonnection  with  this  sal^eet,  that  the 
Arab  histaries  tell  us  veiy  explicitly  that  the  great  palaoes  of  Chosroes  on 
that  side  of  the  Jordan  were  robbed  to  build  the  new  city  of  Bagdad ; 
an«l  I  think  it  would  be  at  least  interesting  if  some  of  the  travellers  who  go 
that  way  were  asked  to  look  amongst  some  of  the  ruins  of  tht'  old  Kaliphrf 
palaces  to  see  if  there  might  not  be  something  that  may  liave  c(^me  from 
the  otlier  side  of  Jordan,  and  which  may  contiiin  not  merely  relics  of 
i*ersian  civilization,  Vint  older  material  PhoMiirian  and  Moabitic  work 
which  hati  been  worked  up  by  the  Pei-siaus,  and  afterwards  stolen  and 
carried  off  to  Bagdad.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  to  say  that  I 
tlunk  an  expedition  to  that  part  of  tiie  Jordan  eannot  fafl  to  be  attended 
with  the  very  greatest  suecem  ao  far  aa  disoo^eries  go,  in  topography,  ai>dd- 
teotmw,  areluBology,  and  in  philology.  As  for  the  difltcolty  of  dealing  with 
the  natiTes,  I  do  not  fcir  my  own  part  believe  that  there  exists  anj  at  aU. 
I  fonnd  them  perfectly  easy  to  manage  when  I  was  there — mudi  more 
easy  to  deal  with,  in  fiuBt,  than  the  fellaheen  in  the  villagea  on  the  other 
side.  The  Arabs  have  some  peculiar  customs  ;  for  instance,  what  they 
call  the  blood-feud,  and  the  making  a  man  dakheel,  that  is  to  say  getting 
frf»m  some  one  a  guaraiitee  of  your  safety  which  he  must  answer  for 
with  his  own  l>Iof)d  ;  :in«l  if  the  traveller  does  but  lea.m  these  few  things, 
and  deal  with  the  Ambs  aH  they  deal  with  eacli  other,  he  may  go  from  one 
end  of  Axabia  to  another  without  running  the  smallest  risk  uf  any  per- 
sonal harm;  and  aafor  robbery  and  extortion  he  need  fear  ▼my  little  of 
that,  iif  aa  haa  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Oinsburgb,  he  only  has  the  good 
souse  not  to  parade  his  riches,  bat  goes  about  in  a  aimple  manner.  I  think 
that  thera  wrndd  be  no  difficulty  whaterer  in  tmTelling  in  the  oountiy. 
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I  can  quite  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  hcalthineas  of  thp 
place,  for  I  found  it  was  quite  possible  to  get  from  a  very  hot  valley  up 
into  a  mouiiUiiu,  and  be  snowed  up  there  for  a  fortnight  ;  and  surely 
where  one  can  count  upon  tliat  elevation,  and  generally  upon  some  snow,  at 
any  rate  in  winter,  one  need  have  very  little  fear  of  fever.  There  is  nothing 
then,  either  in  the  oonntry  itaelf ,  or  in  the  chaiaoter  of  the  natively  to 
throw  difficoltieB  in  the  way  of  expedition,  while  the  resnltB  may,  I 
think,  he  expected  to  he  even  greater  than  on  the  other  aide — greater 
eq>eGially  because  as  the  country  has  remained  comparatively  deserted  for 
so  long,  and  has  had,  comparatively  ipeakiug,  so  few  inroads  and  incar- 
sions  from  other  nations  that  it  has  remained  longer  in  statu  quo  than 
the  country  on  the  other  side,  where  a  continuous  population  has  always 
lived,  and  where  tlu  re  have  Ijeen  so  many  iniinigrationa  an<I  iiirui-sions 
and  journeys  of  peojile,  that  Western  Palestine  was,  for  so  many  centuries, 
the  highway  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Lientanant  Comdbr.  Mr.  Preaident  and  Gentlemen :  I  feel  that  after 
ao  many  diatingniahed  gentlemen  have  apoken,  that  I  have  veiy  little  to 
aay,  especially  aa  I  have  not  heen  over  the  Jordan ;  but  I  think  perhapa  a 

few  words  as  to  the  method  upon  which  the  aurvey  might  be  carried  out 
may  be  of  interest  But  first  I  should  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  for  the 
VWy  kind  way  in  which  they  liave  spoken  of  my  work,  and  for  the 
appreciation  which  lliey  have  shown  of  the  Map  of  Palestine.  I  thank  tlieni, 
but  I  cannot  Kiy  that  I  altogether  agree  with  tlieni.  I  have  very  grxxl  re.'ison 
to  know  that  tiie  Map  of  Palestine  is  a  work  that  is  far  from  complete. 
We  know  that  there  are  many  defects  in  the  map  from  the  top  to  the 
lK)ttom,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to  write  a  critique  on  my 
work  I  could  write  a  very  scathing  one ;  hat  at  the  aame  time  I  think  that 
I  am  right  in  sayingthat  each  and  all  my  oompanionn^  including  Mr.  Drake 

 ^wfaoae  death  we  ao  greatly  deplore— Lieutenant  Kitchener,8eigeant  Bhck, 

Sergeant  Azmatrong,  aa  I  .know  from  peraonal  experience,  did  hia  work 
^loroi^hly  conscientiously,  striving  night  and  day  and  at  all  timea  to  over- 
oome  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
good-will  and  earnest  en<leavour  on  our  part  that  the  map  remains  in  some 
particulars  deficient  And  this,  1  think,  I  may  s.ifely  say  witli  rojrard  to  the 
Map  of  Western  Palestine,  tliat  altliough  othoix  may  a<l(l  to  it,  they  will 
find  very  little  that  they  will  feel  called  upon  to  alter.  Our  nhject 
all  tlirough  wjis  not  ao  much  to  Ije  absolutely  exhaustive,  which 
would  have  been  impossible,  as  it  was  to  ensure  that  what  we  did  i)ut 
down  was  founded  upon  thoroughly  good  authority.  The  difficulties  Uiat 
we  had  to  eneounter  I  need  hardly  detail  to  the  explorers  who  are  preaent, 
who  know  thoroughly  well  that  theoretical  expectationa  at  home  are 
not  always  borne  out  by  practical  experience  abroad,  and  who  alao  know 
that  what  appean  ao  hopeful  and  easy  before  one  goea  out  ia  found  to  be 
aurrounded  with  every  sort  of  difficulty  when  one  is  on  the  spot.  There 
ate  difficultiea  from  the  climate,  difficultiea  from  the  mmjpmxma  of  the 
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people,  difficulties  witli  the  tr;in8|X)rt,  and  difficulties  at  almost  every  step 
you  take.    We  had  in  tlie  tirat  instance,  to  overcome  our  own  igiioi  aiice  of 
the  subject,  and  secondly,  we  had  to  overcome  the  suspicions  of  the  natives 
and  to  make  allowance  for  their  extremely  untruthful  habits.  Even 
in  England  we  know  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  encountered  the  greatest 
diflbaiHy  in  aetUing  the  nomeoditare  of  the  mape  In  a  antiBfoctory  manner, 
and  ipith  theae  additional  difllenltiea  we  found  it  one  of  the  haideet  of 
an  the  Snrvey  tasks  to  proonie  namea  aeourately.    For  that  reason  it 
was  made  a  role  that»  however  tempting  a  name  might  he,  it  was  not  to 
be  aeoepted  nnkes  it  was  proved  by  the  ooncurrent  testimony  of  more 
than  one  perM>n  ;  and  I  think  we  may  say  tiiat  we  had  the  most  satis&M^ 
tory  instance  of  the  nature  of  the  nomenclature  in  the  case  of  Adullam. 
M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  whose  discoveries  are  very  well  known  to  you  all 
— wlio  lijirt  shown  a  ^eater  aptituiie  for  the  recovery  of  ancient  sites  than 
anyljtxly  else,  and  whose  identiticatious  are  probably  sounder  than  those 
of  anv   one  who  has  been  in  the  countrv  since  Robinson  discovered 
the  »ite  of  Aduiiam  and  recognised  it  imder  the   name  of  'Aid  el 
ML    He  gave  me  that  information;  and  when  the  tracing  of  that 
part  oame  in  I  listened  with  great  inteiest  to  hear  whether  the  name 
*Aid  el  m  wonld  torn  up.  I  fbond  that  my  sogeant  had  discovered 
the  naaoe  on  the  plaee  indkated,  and  I  went  to  the  place  the  next  day,and 
I  met  a  group  of  Mnasolmen  there ;  they  refused  to  tell  me  the  name ; 
they  told  me  we  knew  the  name  better  than  they  did.    After  this  party 
ware  gone  we  came  acrom  the  shepherds,  who  were  really  the  best  authorities 
upon  the  jx)int,  and  from  whom  I  again  obtained  the  name.    In  that  case 
the  men  who  had  discovered  the  name  did  not  know  tliat  I  knew  it  ; 
and  yet  that  name  wjis  satisfactorily  recovered  ;  and  I  think  we  may  s;iy 
of  the  majority  of  imp<jrtant  sites,  that  we  obUiined  the  real  ancient 
names  winch  are  testified   to    by   more    than    one    person.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  learned  a  great  many  lessons  in  working  out 
the  Survey  of  Western  Bidestine.  We  learned  the  ways  of  the  people, 
and  even  in  the  technical  work  we  leamed  one  or  two  points ;  and 
I  hope,  if  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Fdestine  is  accomplished  by  the  party  of 
aplofers  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  leading,  it  would  probably  be 
move  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  than  the  Survey  of  the  West.  With 
regpod  to  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  of  the  nationalities  to 
tile  east   of  the  Jonlan,    I  think  it  was  Mr.   Freshtield  who  inti- 
mated tliat  we  should  find  the    Dnises   very  intelligent   allies  ;  and 
we  should  in  the  south  \)e  .able  to  obtiiin  the  assistiince  of  tlie  Adwfin 
Trilxs  who  ai  e  Jiccu8tome<l  to  Europeiuis,  and  who  are  one  of  the  dominant 
trilx-s  in  the  district  of  Moab.    The  oidy  country  I  have  not  a  clear  idea 
about  is  Mount  Gileiul,  but  tliat  is  a  comparatively  small  district,  and  I 
think  there  wonld  be  very  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  either  of  those 
three  great  districts  which  comprise  the  survey  which  it  is  proposed 
to  take.  Most  d  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  hitherto  appear  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  work. 
flBrfa^pa  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  s|ypean  to  me  that  the  scientific 
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Bide  of  the  work  is  not  that  which  has  obtained  the  suDPOi-t  which  the 
PaleBtiue  Exploration  Society  have  gained  from  the  public.  The  reason 
why  the  puUie  have  anpported  the  work  of  the  lUMtkie  Bzplontioiii 
Fund  appean  to  me  to  be  the  iUiMtntion  of  the  BiiUa.  We  know  that  the 
•tody  of  the  topography  of  the  oountry,  ot  ittoatunl  products,  and  indeed 
the  eiudy  of  Paleatine  geoenlly,  has  led  to  veiy  important  illnetnition  of 
the  Biblf^  and  I  have  no  deabt  htm.  what  I  have  seen  that  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  pnblie  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  Fund  is  the 
reason  of  the  great  interest  which  has  been  excited  ;  and  it  is 
perhape  because  it  is  supposed  that  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
there  is  less  biblical  interest,  that  more  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  scientific  side  of  the  work.  But  we  must  remember  that,  although 
only  one  liftli  of  bildicnl  names  ;u*e  associated  with  places  on  the  East  side 
as  comjxired  with  the  West,  yet  tliat  the  majority  of  tliose  names  on  the 
East  are  those  of  unknown  sites.  Tlios?  in  the  West  beloii^'cd  often  to 
sites  that  were  known  before  the  work  commenced,  and  for  tliat  reason 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  greater  field  for  ideutilication  on  the  East  than  on 
the  West  Then  too,  some  of  the  most  interarting  and  romantic  episodee 
of  the  Old  Teetament  are  connected  with  the  Eait  We  hare  the  puzmiit 
of  Gideon  to  Karkor ;  we  have  the  retreat  of  David  to  Ifahanaim ;  we 
have  the  wood  of  £phraini,  where  Abnlom  wae  killed ;  we  have  periia|» 
half-a-dooen  of  theee  hiatoriea  which  are  foil  of  topography,  and  niiich 
feqaire  elucidation  to  a  very  great  extent  We  have  to  find  the  aite  of 
Mahiuiaim  ;  we  have  to  find  the  site  of  Aahtaroth  Ifftmt^i'm  where  the 
great  temple  of  the  two-horned  Astarte  was  situated  ;  we  have  to  find  the 
site,  or  at  all  events  verify  tlie  position  of  the  p.ite  of  Succoth  where  Jacob 
crossed  ;  we  have  to  find  the  site  of  Jegur  Sahadutii  where  his  monu- 
ment wa^  placed,  and  the  meuKtry  of  which  w;is  kept  alive  in  the  City  of 
l*amoth.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Eastern  portion  is  very  interesting 
from  tlie  New  Testament  jx)int  of  view.  We  may  say  that  (Jalilee  is  the 
land  of  the  New  Testament,  ))ut  wo  must  rememWr  that  on  the  Eastern 
side  is  the  country  of  the  Gatlarenes,  and  so  many  j)lace8  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Our  Lord,  and  we  may  say  that  the  Map  of 
Palestine  cannot  be  considered  perfect  until  at  all  events  the  Easteni 
ehorea  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  have  been  laid  down.  Although  we  may  not 
all  have  the  enthoeiasm  of  H.  Gannean,  for  which  he  haa  ample  juetification 
in  the  work  he  haa  done^  we  may  expect  that  aome  relioe  of  very  eaily 
Ebionite  Ghrietianitj  may  be  dieoovered  in  the  district  of  Baahan  and  on 
the  Eaatem  shores  <^  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  as  far  down  as  Pella. 

With  regard  also  to  the  recovery  of  monuments  similar  to  th6  Moabite 
stone,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  when  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  in  1874,  the 
American  Consul-General  there,  who  had  recently  taken  a  journey  tlirough 
Moab,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  inscribed  stones  similar  to  the 
Moabite  stone  among  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  Moabite  cities,  so  tliat  there 
is  II  reason,  at  all  events,  to  take  very  great  care  in  exploration  in  the  dis- 
trict surroundiiif;  HeKban. 

The  D&AS  of  WiUTMiNSTSR.    After  the  very  interesting  speeches  we 
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}iave  heard,  I  am  unwilling  to  occupy  your  time  ituy  longer.  I  have  only 
Ui  say  that  when  the  Palestine  Explonition  Fund  waa  first  set  on  toot  by 
my  friend  Mr.  (irove,  though  I  sympathised  heartily  with  the  proposal,  I 
fek  vhat  Mr.  Freshfield  has  ejq>reBsed  hh  hiA  feeling  also,  that  the  point  at 
whiA  marj  «ffott  ooglit  to  be  divectod,  liiie  exploration  of  Eastern 
BidaatiiMi  Boantiliil  as  that  map  of  Western  Flalestine  is»  and  great  as  has 
bean  tha  light  which  has  been  cast  bjr  the  ezplotaiaons,  that  light  is  as 
iwthing  eomiMnd  wfth  tha  fa'ght  that  ean  be  thrown  npon  the  eastern 
distriel  «i  Falestine.  Of  all  the  features  of  interest  that  struck  me  when 
I  first  went  to  Palestine — a  feature  altogether  undeacriln  (!,  :\ud  of  which 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  till  I  went  there,  of  which  no  book  of  travel  had 
given  the  sltghU^irt  information — was  the  constant  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Mfxib,  and  the  gi-eat  wjdl  of  the  east  of  Jordan.  Wherever  we  went, 
that  widl,  rising  up  from  the  purple  chaam  which  sejjaratetl  us  from  it, 
wa.s  a  ]>t.autif\d  source  of  myst+'ry  and  of  tiintjiliz;itii>n,  tilling'  us  with  a 
8euse  of  ignorance,  and  with  a  desire  to  know  what  there  waa  beyond  it. 
I  feel  (leased  and  delighted  beyond  measure  that  that  desire  is  now  about 
to  be  satisfied.  TVoSy  there  are  not  nearly  ao  many  intensting  places ;  but 
atin  there  are  ywej  man j.  Ckioe  before  I  metttioned  a  pkoa,  and  I  think 
LienftenaBt  CVmder  has  mentioned  it— whieh  I  woald  go  anj  distanoe  to  see, 
and  that  is  the  Mahanaim. 

I  think  I  need  hardly  say  anything  more.  Eyerything  has  been  dis- 
cussed fiYMn  so  many  points  of  view  that  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
Raid.  I  am  sure  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  recruiting  his  heiUth 
elsewhere,  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  this  suooeasfal  meetings  and  X  am 
Yen.'  glad  to  have  l>een  able  to  take  his  jilaee. 

Tliere  Ls  one  remark  1  slujuid  like  to  make  about  the  photofjfiaplis.  All 
the  phot4:)graph9  of  Palestine  should  be  invariably  }»hol<>graphs  of  buildings 
and  of  ruins ;  photograplis  of  laudsatpes  appear  to  me  always  nearly 
worthless.  I  beg  Lieutenant  Oonder  if  he  haa  any  influence  ow  the 
photographer  who  Is  with  him,  to  induce  him  to  spend  all  his  eflTorts  upon* 
the  buildings,  and  none  upon  landscape. 

The  Dean  then  put  the  following  resolutioii :  *  It  is  now  desirable 
to  take  without  delay  the  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  proved  to  haye  been  successful  in  the  caae  of 
Western  Palestine." 

TYie  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Maudsi.ay.  I  must  be  excused  if  I  ask  one  word,  and  that  is  how 
we  stand  with  i-eferencc  to  the  explonition  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan  with  regard  to  the  Ameriwius,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrangements 
by  which  it  is  projxised  we  should  cany  out  what  they  h.-ul  undertaken. 
The  public  may  possibly  be  under  the  impression  that  tiie  Americans  have 
surveyed  the  countxy,  and  I  think  a  few  words  should  be  said  in  this 
room  in  exphmation  as  to  the  character  in  which  we  go  to  the  East  of  the 
Jordan.  Perhaps  Mr.  Olaidier  will  dear  up  this  point. 

Mr.  Glaibhks.  As  Mr.  Maudslay  says,  an  arrangement  was  made  that 
the  Amerieans  were  to  take  the  eastern  side,  and  we  the  western  side^  but 
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tliev  have  not  surveyed  the  countrj'  ;  the  result  of  their  reconnaissances  is 
in  fnctj  this  map  which  I  hold  iu  my  hand  ;  and  it  in  now  distinctly 
uuderstood  by  them  that  we  are  to  take  up  the  real  survey.  Colonel 
Warren  made  some  reference  to  the  money  that  we  ahoold  want,  and 
as  I  am  on  my  feet,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  I  should  state  that 
we  are  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  we  hare  at  the  bankers^  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds.  One  other  remark.  We  have  heard  read  portions  of 
an  interesting  letter  of  Mons.  Ganneau.  Though  it  is  not  quite  amnged 
at  present,  we  hope  that  Motia  Ganneau  will  become  our  monthly  corre- 
spondent in  Palestine ;  and  if  he  discovers  anything  there,  we  have  a 
great  hope  that  we  shall  soon  know  the  result  of  his  laboum 

Rev.  F.  W.  Holland.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  rising  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  t<)  the  Dean  of  Westminster  for  kindly  presidintr  upon  this 
occasion,  also  for  allowing  us  the  use  of  this  room.  We  luive  veiy  often 
had  to  thank  the  Dean  for  his  kind  .issi.stance  at  our  meetings,  and  in 
other  ways  ;  and  I  can  only  express  the  Iiujh'  that  he  will  feel  rewarde<l 
t^)-day  by  the  character  of  this  meeting,  and  that  we  shall  bring  our  work 
to  a  liappy  conclusion. 

Mr.  Qlaishbb.  It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  second  that  Ten  years  ago, 
in  this  room,  the  Dean  was  here ;  the  Archbishop  was  in  the  chair ;  and 
to  see  the  Dean  still  taking  that  same  lively  interest  in  Palestine  that  he 
expressed  then,  is  a  great  pleasure,  and  you  may  readily  know  how  gratified 
I  feel  at  performing  the  duty  of  seconding  this  motion. 

The  Dkak  of  Wkstmikbtbe.  I  accept  your  resolutSoo  with  thanks,  and 
re-echo  your  wish  for  the  suooess  of  the  undertaking. 


The  following  *is  the  Pamphlet  referred  to  by  Mr.  Qlaisher  (p.  6).  It 
is  the  Prospectus  of  the-— 

NEW  SUAYEY  OF  EASTERN  PALESTINE. 


hmirro-  Tub  following  objects  were  proposed  in  the  original  prospestos  of  the 
ttu-  Pkdestine  Exploration  Fund,  issued  in  1865  : — 

**  1.  ArdHsoiogy, — ^To  search  bdow  the  turface  in  Jerusalem  ;  to  extonine 
the  mounds  and  ruins  which  lie  scattered  over  the  whole  oountiy, 
and  to  gather  from  them  the  buried  secrets  which  may  help  us 
better  to  understand  the  Sacred  History. 
"S.  7V;{M^/%.— To  complete  the  survey  of  Palestine,  of  which  the 
ooast-Hne  is  already  accurately  mapped  in  the  Admiralty  charts. 
Geoloyif. — Of  which  we  still  remain  iu  comparative  ignorance. 
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"4.  Satural  Scietwe*. — B(^ani/,  Zoolof/i/,  Meteorologi/.— These  are  at 
present  but  very  iiuj>erfectly  known,  while  tlie  recent  inveati- 
g-citious  of  Mr.  Tristnim,  limitetl  jw  they  necesA-irily  were,  show 
that  researches  are  likely  to  fumiah  results  of  uo  common 
acientific  interest. 
Manntn  and  Ctutonu, — To  do  for  the  Holy  Land  what  M  r.  I^ane's 
*  Modem  Egyptians '  has  done  for  Egypt — describe  in  a 
ajBtemslic  and  exhanitive  order,  with  dear  and  exact  mmatenaB, 
the  mamMrii  habitii  ritea,  and  language  of  the  preaent  in- 
babitante,  with  engraving  intended,  like  hia^  'not  to  embeUiah 
the  pagM^  but  to  explain  the  text'" 

On  the  condnaion  of  their  exeavationa  at  Jemaalem,  in  the  year  1870,  surrej  or 
the  Oommittee  ondertook  the  Surrey  of  Werteru  Palestine,  a  great  work  MwtiiM. 


in  whidi  they  have  been  ooenpied  without  interruption  for  nine  yeam 

This  pert  of  the  Sumy  la  now  happily  completed  and  the  Great  Map 
in  96  sheets  is  already  in  the  hands  of  sabscribers,  while  the  volumes  of 
the  memoirs  and  the  reduced  miips  are  well  advanced  and  will  very  shortly 

be  ussuefl, 

Tliese  memoii-s,  :ts  luis  been  :ilre;uly  set  forth  in  the  Quarter! y  Stale  me  nt,  TbeUemoim 
comprise  not  only  a  dt* Uuletl  description  of  the  country,  with  its  ruins,  villages, 
mountains,  streiinis,  etc.,  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Expedition  ;  but 
also  separate  papers  and  essays  by  Colonels  Wilson  and  Warren,  Canon 
Tristram,  Mr.  Glaisher,  Prof.  Palmer,  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders,  and 
others.  One  of  the  three  reduced  mapa  will  show  the  position  of  the 
plaoea  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  aeoond  will  give  thoae  of  the  ib,*^"  '  ' 
New,  the  third  will  be  a  modem  map. 

The  laige  acale  is  generally  admowledged  to  be  the  greatest  con-  tim  Omt  ism 
tribution  rendered  to  the  atndy  of  the  BiUe  since  ita  trandation  into 
Bqglidi :  while  the  aoonnuj  of  the  information  obtained  and  the  short 
space  of  time  taken  to  complete  and  produce  it  compare  laTonrably 
with  any  Goreinment  auirey.  The  value  of  the  work  is  highly  appreciated 
by  foreign  as  well  aa  by  English  scholani ;  one  of  the  most  venerable  of 
English  the<jlogians  writes  to  say  that  he  thanks  QoD  that  he  has  lived  to 
see  it  complete<l. 

This  map  contiiins  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine,  liaviug  for  its 
eastern  Injundary  the  River  Jordan  and  the  De;id  Sea. 
But  Eastern  Palestine  has  yet  to  be  surveyed. 

The  present  condition  of  our  knuwleik'e  of  this  great  district  resembles  Kwicrn 
very  much  that  of  Western  Palestme  when  the  burvey  was  turat  corn- 
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menced.  The  conntry  hius  heen  visited  by  many  travellers,  who  have 
described  it«  general  features  and  many  of  its  ruined  citiea  Among  these 
travellers  may  be  mentioned  Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  Wetzatein,  Irby  and 
Mangles^  Lord  Lindsay,  De  YogU^,  Waddington,  De  lAiynee^  Porter, 
Costigan,  Lynch,  Molyneax,  Ro}>inson,  Cyril  Graham,  Thomson,  Tippini^ 
Tnilniii,  MaoGregor,  Eaton,  Zailer,  Wilson  and  Anderson,  Warren, 
Burton,  Dnke^  P^dmor,  8odn,  Steev«v  Mevrilly  SJeiB,  FreAMM  and 
Olipbant 

Our  own  expeditions  under  Lieat  Wamn  and  thossol  the  Amfiricnn 
Szpkinftion  Society  east  of  Jordan  mide  recoomisMnees  wbidi  will 
&eilitste  the  work  now  proposed. 

Tlie  conntiy  to  be  surveyed  comprises  the  foUpwiog  districts  or 
provinces : — 

I.  Bashan,  the  "level"  land,  which  extends  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  Mount  Ilenuon  to  Ciilead  on  the  south,  the  southern  frontier  being  the 
River  Hierumax,  now  called  the  Nabr  Yarmtik  or  the  Shertatel  Mandhdr. 
Rafthan  is  subdivided  into : — 

a.  Jetiir  (Tturwa),  now  called  Jedur,  of  which  Philip  was  t«trarch 

(Luke  iii,  1)  named  after  Jetur,  the  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 

srr,  in,  16X  Itwa  conquered  bjihe  lfan«imtes(l  Cairon. 

18-83),  who  liTcd  there  until  the  CSaptivity.  This  eountiycMi- 

tains  the  southern  and  eistein  dopes  of  Hermon  and  liie  table- 

land  SBStwMtt 

6.  Hie  dkttiet  named  after  the  eity  of  Golan  (QanhmitiB)  now  caUed 
JalAn.  This  is  a  table-land  rismg  by  terraces  from  the  Jotdan 

Valley,  The  city  (Josh,  xx,  8),  which  gave  a  name  to  the  district, 
h.'us  yet  to  be  identified  Dr.  Port«*r  says  that  there  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  ruiiie<l  towns  in  it,  auioiiix  iheiu  the 
ancient  towns  of  Aphek,  Gergeaa,  liethsaida,  Hippos,  Oamala and 
Ashtaroth. 

e.  The  Uauran  (Auranitis),  a  level  land,  with  the  ruins  of  150  iawuBp  the 
building  <^  which  are  still  remaining  in  good  preservatioi^  many  of 
them  with  noh,  doon,  and  window  shutters,  all  of  stone  and  still 
in  their  ptooesL  A  vast  number  of  Greek  and  Boman  inscriptions 
have  been  cdlected  m  this  district  Those  found  by  Ifll  de 
Vogtti  and  Waddington  have  been  published  in  de  Vogtt^s 
magnificent  work  on  the  architecture  and  arcbnology  of  Centnd 
Idyna. 

d  The  Argob  orTrachonitis,  now  called  el  Lejah,  the  "  place  of  refuge," 
which  is,  correctly,  a  part  uf  the  Ilaurau.    Thia  formed  part  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Og  (Deut.  iii,  4,  5),  when  it  held  threescore 
cities  "fenced  with  high  walla."    Bemains  of  more  than  sixty 
cities  have  been  found  here,  but  it  has  boen  but  little  viaited  of 
late,  and  never  CMnpletely  explored. 
«,  £a.st  of  the  Hanimn  u  the  district  of  Batantea  containing  the 
HaiofBaahAD.   Xhiscoiiiiliy  k thtttof  the  Maachathitei (D^ 
ui,14;  JcMlLni,5;  d8iiiux,6;  1  Ghnm.  JOz,  7). 
IL  Tin  land  of  QiM, inehidiiig  temtoiy  attotted  to  the  tribes  of  UadofOUHMi. 
Beoben,  Gad,  aiid  part  ol  Muuflseh,  extending  aoiitliwaide  as  far  ae  the 
liver  AmoB.  Of  thia  ooonliy  Ouion  Tiistram  writea  ("  BiUe  Phicen/' 
pi  358)— 

**The  name  of  Gilead  is  still  prcserred  in  Jcbel  Jilad,  little  »outh  of  the 
Jabbok,  one  of  the  liigjhest  points  of  the  mountain  ruiigc  which  rises  near  4,000 
feet  from  the  Valley  of  the  Jordmi  bi  iieath  it.  In  all  Gilcad.  whether  forest, 
prairie,  or  valley,  there  is  a  wild  grandeur,  unequalle<i  in  any  otlior  part  of 
Palestine.  Risking  abruptly  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  its  western  bluflli  are 
deeply  furrowed  by  the  many  streams  which  drain  the  mountain  sides, 

•*  The  traveller  rides  up  and  down  deep  conceiileil  glens  :  sometimes  by  a 
track  nieiindering  along  the  bank.s  of  a  brook,  with  a  deuiie  fringe  of  oleanden*, 
'willows  by  the  water-cotirsca,'  shading  it  from  the  sun  and  preventing  summer 
evaporation,  while  they  waste  their  perfume  on  the  dorrt  air  without  a  human 
inliabitant  near.  T>ovely  knolls  and  dell.*  open  out  at  every  turn,  i^entlv  rising  to 
the  wooded  plateau  above.  Tlien  we  rise  to  higher  ground  and  ride  through 
noble  forests  of  oak.  Tlien  for  a  mile  or  two  through  luxuriant  green  corn,  or 
perli.'ip«»  through  a  rich  forest  of  scattered  olive- trees,  loft  uutended  and  uncared 
for,  with  jx'rhaps  patehes  of  corn  in  the  open  glades. 

"  No  one  can  fairly  judge  of  Israel's  heritage  who  has  not  seen  the  luxuriant 
exuberance  of  Gilead,  as  well  as  the  hard  rocks  of  Judii-a,  wliieh  only  yield  their 
abundance  to  reward  constant  toil  and  e;vre.  To  compare  tlie  two  is  to  contrast 
nakedness  and  luxuriance.  Yet  the  present  state  of  Gilead  is  just  what  Western 
Palestine  was  in  the  days  of  Abraliam.  8uh»equently  the  Canaanitcs  must  have 
extensively  cleared  it,  even  before  the  conquest,  and  while  the  slopes  and  terraces 
were  clad  with  olive-groves,  the  amount  of  rainfall  was  not  affected.  The 
terraces  have  cnunbled  away  ;  wars  and  neglect  have  destroyed  the  groves,  until 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  neighbouring  districts  more  strangely  con* 
kfBsted  than  the  east  and  west  of  Jordan.  But  this  is  simply  eaused  by  the 
greater  amount  of  rainfall  on  the  east  side,  attracted  by  the  forests,  which  have 
perished  off  the  opposite  hills.  The  area  of  drainage  is  about  the  tame  on  eaeh 
tide.  The  ravines  and  wadjl  are  aiunerous  ;  but  few  of  the  streams  are 
perennial  on  the  west — all  are  so  on  the  east.  £very  stream  druning  from  Moab 
and  Gilead  Is  filled  with  fishes  and  fresh-water  shells.  I  never  found  living 
fresh-wmter  aheUs  hot  in  tiro  steeems  on  the  west  side.'* 
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».  Ill,  Moftb^  wboie  prindiMd  dtiM  ai«  Dibon  (wlum  tli«  Moalnte 

stone  ynm  fcmnd),  Babbath  Moab,  and  Kir  HarawtlL 

*' Tlic  whole  of  the  country  is  a  table-land,  with  the  ridge  nearly  3,000  feet 
above  tlie  •»ea,  and  therefore  more  than  4,000  above  the  Deiul  Sea,  from  which  it 
ri.HCs  precipitou&ly  bj  a  series  of  terruccs  so  narrow  and  broken  that  passage  is 
impossible  ;  and  then  from  the  cTo?t,  hcarcely  more  than  fnmi  two  to  four  miles 
ivtired  from  the  sea,  it  gently  slopes  into  the  vast  Bclka,  or  "  plain  country,"  and 
the  boundless  wilderness  bcjond.  It  is  deeply  ploughed  and  geamed  to  its  very 
centre  by  the  stupendous  ravines  of  the  Callirrhoe  (Zerka  ila'iu)  and  the  Amo» 
(Mojib),  besides  aoinor  wadjfs." — Tristram's  "  £ible  PlAcee,"  p.  345. 

^  The  smrey  of  this  country  will  be  oondocted  on  the  same  sjstem  as 

ry.  that  of  Western  Pfelestine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  o0ioer  in  command  will  be 

« 

instmcted : — 

1.  To  produce  an  accurate  map  on  a  scale  of  one  inoh  to  a  mile. 

2.  To  draw  qMcial  plans  of  important  localities,  and'  ruined  citiea 

3.  To  make  drawings  or  take  photographs  of  buildings,  sites,  tombs,  etc 

4.  To  collect  all  the  names  to  be  found. 

T).  To  collect  geological  specimens,  antiquities,  etc. 

6.  To  make  cuits,  .s<iueezes,  photographH,  and  copies  of  inscriptions. 

7.  To  collect  legends,  tnulitioijH,  and  folk-lore. 

8.  To  observe  and  record  maiinern  and  customs. 

9.  To  excavate  if  time  and  opjxirtunity  j)ennit. 

Where  assistance  is  recpiired  in  any  of  the  above  divisions  it  will  be 
given,  as  in  the  "  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,"  by  gentlemen  who  have 
made  those  subjects  their  special  study. 

iniasMds-  The  following  are  some  of  the  Biblical  events  connected  with  this 
'*  part  of  the  conntiy : — 

The  battles  of  the  "four  kings  against  five"  (Gen.  xiv,  1-12);  the 
destniction  of  the  Cities  of  the  i'lain  ;  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  LaU-in  ; 
that  of  Jacob  and  Esau  ;  Jacob's  vision  at  Mahanaim  ;  the  wrestling  at 
Penuel  ;  the  conquest  of  Sihon  by  Moses ;  the  battle  of  Edrei  ;  the 
"  Pisgah  View  ;  "  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses  ;  the  story  of  Balak  and 
Balaam  ;  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  two  and  a-half  tribes  ;  the 
establishment  of  the  three  Leviticiil  cities  ;  the  warn  of  the  Manaasites  and 
(jadites  with  the  Hiigarites ;  the  pursuit  of  Gideon;  the  revolt  and 
victories  of  Jephthah  ;  the  wars  of  David  against  Amroon  ;  the  flight  of 
Saul's  sons,  and  that  of  David  ;  the  campaigns  of  Ahaband  his  son  Joram 
with  their  allies,  Jehoehaphat  and  Ahaziah  ;  the  wars  with  Moab ;  the 
birth  of  Elijah ;  the  invasion  of  Tiglatb  Pilezar  and  of  Hasael,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  tribes. 
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Hen  k  the  Rivar  Amon,  the  boundAvy  between  Ifoa^  and  the 
ABotite^  on  whose  benke  stood  Aroer,  and  the  myiterioiu  dty  "in  the 
■idit  of  the  riwr."  Hera  era  Henhbon  the  capital  of  Sihon  not  far  from 
JahHi  where  that  kmg  met  with  hie  overthrow ;  Rabbath  Ammon,  the 
«e  dtj  belonging  to  the  Ammonites,  besiegeil  by  Joab^  and  taken  by 
David  ;  Ramoth  Oilead,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  wars  between 
the  Syrians  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  O.idara,  whose  modem  inhabitants, 
like  the  (lemoniacs  o{  the  luinick*  \vlii»  li  .u-vsix-iatos  tlie  city  with  thi*  New 
Testament.  <lwell  in  tlie  ancient  tombs  ;  n»*thH;iiila  .Jnli;is,  the  miciic  «)f  the 
miracle  of  Mark  vi,  31 -53  ;  ( 'esare.i  Philij'pi.  the  n»iriheniinost  jxtint  of 
oar  Lord's  wanderings,  where  ilenxl  built  hm  teuiple  of  whit<'  niai  ble  ; 
USOUtsctiSy  with  the  riverH  Pharphar  and  Al);ina  ;  the  Bozrali  of  Jerem. 
xlviii,  24  ;  the  river  JabboV,  where  Ksau  and  Jacob  met,  the  lM>undary  uf 
the  AmuMmites ;  Macbsnis,  where  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded ; 
Odirrfaoe,  whither  Herod  the  Great  repaired  in  hopes  of  recovery  from  his 
diMNk  On  this  side  are  also  the  great  pahtce  of  Hyrcanns  (Arakel 
Bsiir) ;  the  unfinished  pahoe  of  Chosroea  the  Second  (Mashtta) ;  the 
fflttnsB  of  Kerak,  where  Me^ha  sacrificed  his  son ;  and  Dibon  where  the 
Hoahite  stone  was  fonnd.  We  most  not  furget,  also,  that  it  was  on  this 
nde  that  the  Christian  Church  found  a  refuge  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  »iege  by  Titiia. 

The  Committee  invite  acom[)arison  of  the  three  following  niajra.  The 
ftiitdiows  apiece  of  Western  Palestine  before  the  survey  ;  the  second, 
the  same  piece  afler  the  survey ;  the  third,  a  piece  of  E^Mtem  Palestine  as 
it  can  now  be  mapped.  The  last  mentioned  portion  selecteil  for  iilustra* 
tion  is  not  ezceptionaUj  unknown ;  it  is  a  piece  of  the  country  adjoining 
IhsSsnof  Onlilee. 


Die  foUowing  are  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible  east  of  Jordan 
of  which  require  to  be  identified : — 


Abana  river. 


Abel  I'eramim. 
Abe!  Mizr.'Mm. 
Aliel  Shittim. 
Ahuou  Diblathaim. 
Aphrik* 
ArMnahi 
Amon  riTer. 
AttK:r. 
ABbtarotb. 

Aihtuoih  Kanmim. 

Ataroth. 
ATith. 


Baal  Meon. 
Raalgad. 

Bajitn. 
Bnscama, 

Beon. 

Beth  Baal  Meon. 
fieth  Diblathaim. 

Beth  OamuL 

Beth  Iliraii. 

Beth  Jeflhimoth. 

Beth  Ni  111  rah. 

Beth  Behob. 

Bezer  in  the  Wilder- 


Betonim. 
Bosor. 

\^^  izrah. 

r>M/.rah  of  £dom. 
C  mion. 
C'asplioQ. 
DunaKcoB. 
D^unetha. 

1  >  nioQ. 
K<lreL 
Elealah. 
£n  E:;laim. 
GadanL 
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RTrRTntfttlW  at 

!■»'  »-V.i  of 


Geshur. 

Golan. 

Ham. 

Hazar  IlattioOD. 
HeehboD. 
Hobah. 
Horonaim. 

lini. 
Ishtol. 

Jablx)k  river. 
Jabesh  Gilead. 
J  a  has. 

.la/.er. 

.J  ega  r-sahadutha. 
Karkor. 
Kedemotb. 
Kenath  Nobab. 
Kir  of  Mi>ab. 
liiriatliaiiii. 


Liihith. 

Maacbab* 

^raihnen. 

Mahanaim. 

Maked. 

Maon. 

Medeba. 

Mephaatb. 

Mirniith. 

Misgiib. 

Mizpeh  Gilead. 

Mizpeb  Moab. 

N<d)o. 

Ninirini. 

Nobah. 

Penuel. 

Peor. 

Pharphar, 

Piflgah. 


Puibbiili. 

Rabbath  Amnion. 
Ramatb  Mizpeb. 
liatuoth  GKlead. 

R«bol. 

Roicelim. 

Salcah. 

Sbibmah. 

Sliittim. 

Shoplian. 

Succoth. 

Tabbath. 

Taphon. 

Tod. 

Tophol. 

Zareth  Shahar. 

ZeredBrool^ 

Zoar. 


Tbe  foUowing  ara  the  pnneipal  cImmciiI  and  medinval  Mtea  of  the 

conntry  : — 


Abil.'i. 

Adnit'i. 

Apbnith. 

Areopolia. 

Arl>elji, 

R'ltane.i. 

l^thezoba. 

GalHrrboe. 

Canatha. 

Capitolia.**. 

Diouisia. 


Dioa 


Gamala. 

Oenusa. 

Julian 

Kerak. 

Liviaa. 

MachffTna, 

Neapolis. 


NelwiUo. 
Neve. 
Omba. 
Pella. 

Phaenoa. 

Phennlii^^. 

Phiala  ( Uke). 

Philadelphia. 

Philipi)opoli8. 

Pt'LTiH'b. 

liUuae. 


Rndda. 

Saccjva. 

Samachu, 

Sebe. 

Seleuei^k 

Sopr;inna. 

Solyma. 

TyruB. 

Zara. 

Zerka. 


A«  regards  the  coat,  it  will  probably  be  at  tbe  same  nte  as  that  of 
tbe  preyioua  mxrvey ;  that  is  to  say,  tbe  Oonunittee  will  have  to  meet 
an  expenditure  of  over  i^OOO  a-jear.  The  east  of  the  Jordan  win  be 
sorveyed  at  a  greater  speed,  owing  to  the  more  favoonble  configuration 
of  tbe  country,  than  was  possible  to  the  west  The  Goromittee  confidently 
*"xjH?ct  that  the  same  support  which  was  ^nven  before  will  be  f^iven  again, 
lu'raiise  it  ia  not  to  l>e  iKditmil  tliat  iht-  Kn^disli-siHiiikiJjg  people  will 
rest  content  while  the  Holy  Laud  xa  only  hali  surveyed. 

The  Surveyors  of  Eastern  Palestine  will  also  be  instructed  to  conduct 
these  excavations  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  whidi  were  ]>i  opused 
in  the  Q^tarterhj  StaUfMnt  tar  October,  1878.  The  subscriptions  which 

were  jtai«l  in  for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  the  excavations  were  placed 

on  I)eiK)8it  acccMiiit  a**  a  sj>ecial  fund.  It  is  licpcd  that  excavations  will 
definitively  decide  for  ua  the  pusition»  of  Capernaum,  Choraziu,  iiethsaida, 
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ladTarichaR.  Other  quMtioiiB  of  interest  are  oonnected  with  Ain-el- 
TMffih,  the  moonde  oi  Gonenrath,  Irbid,  Kenk»  KalAt-et-Ham,  the 
mine  at  Khena,  and  other  momids  and  remaina  on  the  borden  of  the  lake. 

As  heretofore,  the  reports  and  letters  of  the  officer  cDintn.uKlmrr  the  Q^^yrij  st 
pxpeiiition  will  be  published  in  t!ie  QiiarUriy  Statement  of  the  Society, 
whkh  will  be  aent  poet-free  to  all  aabacriben. 

Subscriptiona  and  donations  are  received  by  the  ?v<x*ietv'H  limkera, 
(V>utt9  and  Co.,  Stnuid,  or  the  Union  Tiank  of  lyjiiduii,  ( 'li;inn;^  ( 'nws 
liranch-  If  sent  to  the  OlHees  of  the  E\ind  they  Hhould  be  made puj^U 
to  tke  order  of  the  Secretarjf^  atm/  crossed  Coutts  ami  Co. 

By  Order  of  the  (\)nnnitt*H», 
1,  Adam  Street,  AoiLrai  WALT£&  B£aANT, 

Deeember,  1860.  JSeereimj. 
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ON  SOhLE  OF  TUB 

GAINS  TO  BIBLICAL  ARCUiEOLOGY 

DUE  TO  THE  NEW  SUUVEY. 


The  Survey  Map  of  Palestine,  west  of  Jordan,  is  now  given  to  the 
public.  Extending  over  6,000  square  miles,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  its 

execution  in  the  field  occupied  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  more  than  two 
years  were  sobeeqneiitly  spent  in  preparing  the  results  for  publication. 
The  volnniinoiis  memoirs  which  will  elucidate  the  map,  and  probably  fill 
eight  quarto  volumes  profusely  illustrated,  are  alreatly  in  the  pvesfi,  and 
the  first  instalment  will  soon  be  reiulv  for  nublii-ation. 

It  IS  tlKM«'fore  a  fitting  time  for  the  en<iuiry,  wliat  pcrnianciit  results  of 
value  and  of  int  rest  to  rL'a<lers  of  the  l>ible  have  been  gained  by  the 
successful  acvonii)lishnient  of  this  arduous  task  ? 

Qeograj)hical  disctiverios  of  remaikable  interest  and  value  are  at 
.  once  recognised  by  those  who  compare  the  Survey  Map  with  former 
maps  of  Palestine.  The  Soa  of  Galilee  proves  to  have  a  depression  nesrly 
100  feet  greater  than  was  foimerly  8iip}j<j.sed.  The  courses  of  the  main 
affluents  of  Jordan  on  the  west  are  entirely  different  from  those  previously 
■faown.  The  CrooodUe  River  springs  from  a  source  formerly  unsuspected. 
Villages  Iiave  been  transposed  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  great  boundaiy 
valleys,  forty  foi  Is  of  Jordan  are  now  known  where  only  four  were  pre- 
viously marked.  Ten  thousand  modem  names  occur  on  the  map,  of  which 
nearly  nine-tenths  were  previously  unknown.  Important  notes  Jis  to  tlie  geo- 
loirical  str;i(  ttnc  of  the  country,  ita  physical  features,  cultivation,  soil,  climate, 
and  natural  prodnrts  liavc  been  coliecttMl,  and  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants  havel>c'en  noted.  And  from  an  an  lui"  "In^rical  |K>intof  view 
our  information  a>  t  >  tlic  datfs,  tlic  j)osit ions,  and  the  nature  of  the  existing 
ruins,  us  {■>  th<-  diaiartfr  of  tht*  pc asuit  lani^njage,  and  ns  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  auperjiti Lions  of  the  rustic  jxjpulation,  has  been  enormously 
increased. 

As  early  as  the  year  1849  the  late  Canon  Williams  had  pointed  out  the 
desirability  of  making  a  complete  survey  of  Palestine.  It  was  felt  that  by 
this  process  alone  could  we  hope  to  obtain  an  exhaustive  acquaintance 
with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  ensure  the  examination  of  ^ose 
districts  which,  lying  remote  from  the  main  lines  of  travel,  remained 
almost  a  blank  on  even  the  best  maps. 

The  expeetations  thus  expressed  have  been  abundantly  justified  by 
the  residts  of  the  survey,  while  errors  of  foT  incr  travellers  have  been 
corrected  ]>y  tlie  stirvey  officers.  The  most  imiKU'tant  discoveries  have  been 
made  principally  in  Uioae  districts  which  were  previoiiaiy  ahnoet  unknown, 
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And  the  cloee  nature  of  the  survey  has  been  auch  aa  to  justify  the  hojm 
thai  bat  little  of  pemuiuent  iutereat  has  been  left  unexainiued  above  the 

The  amoont  of  aew  diwovery  in  the  riii|^  bnndi  ot  identifieetioii  may 
be  jadged  by  the  attached  indez  of  naaMa  whkh  Lieiiteiuiiit  Conder,  RE., 
haaat  Tarions  timea  propoaed  for  identifieatkm, and  which  aienow  inoor^ 
porated  in  the  Memoirs.  Roughly  speaking,  a  proportion  of  two^thiida  of 
the  Biblical  topography  of  Wt\stern  Paieatine  has  now  been  recovered  with 
•imeapproaoh  to  certitude,  mu\  of  thiaptopoiticni  no  lees  than  a  third  ia  the 
direct  result  of  the  survey  \\  ork. 

The  value  of  geographiail  discoveiy  for  the  vuritiwition  (»f  the  accuracy 
of  scriptural  history  luis  lately  been  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  in 
the  case  of  the  Egyptian  Records  relating  to  the  Ilittites.  The  veracity  of 
the  Old  Testament  account  of  the  Hittite  Princes  contemporary  with 
SoloBMMi  had  been  deemed  aa  preeenting  insuperable  diifioulties,  bat  the 
indi^mtable  testimony  of  the  granite  reooida  of  Thothmea  and  Bamnncn 
baa  left  no  doabt  as  to  the  oontempotmiy  role  of  this  powerfal  race 
in  Northem  Syria  in  the  timea  of  the  Hebrew  Judgea  and  Kin^k 
The  subject  of  identification  even  in  the  case  of  obscure  sites^-  or 
iasigniticant  roins^  obtains^  when  viewed  aa  part  of  a  systematic  sta<i^  of 
iicriptaral  topography,  an  extraordinary  yalue  and  importance.  Few  may 
care  to  know,  for  instance,  the  exact  site  of  Anaharath  or  Ziuinannim, 
hut  many  will  be  interested  in  the  determiniition  of  the  tribe 
boundaritts,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  julventuies  <»f  David,  or  of  the 
tragic  fat«  of  Sisera,  and  it  is  only  by  a  patient  devotion  to  the  stuiiv  of 
minute  details  of  topography  that  any  striking  geueiul  conciuiiioujj  can 
anlely  be  reached. 

That  the  topi^aphy  d  the  Tslmnd,  of  the  works  of  Josephii%  of  the 
Byttntine  pOgrims^  and  early  Christian  Frthen,  ni  the  cruaading  and 
Arab  ehMiiiielef%  of  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Eigyptian  or  Assyrian  reootds^ 
have  been  ehicidated  in  an  important  degree  by  the  survey  disooveries 
will  be  a  matter  more  interesting,  perhaps^  to  the  antiquarian  than  to  the 
general  reader  ;  yet  each  and  all  of  these  various  records  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land  are  so  bound  up  with  the  (piestions  of 
Biblical  history  and  geoc^raphy,  as  to  render  it  imj)erative  that  they  should 
be  exhaustively  examined  by  any  explorer  anxiouH  to  .inivf  at  sound 
concluiiiona  as  to  Bible  sites.  The  fruits  of  such  reseiuch  will  find  u  pl.-u^e 
in  the  survey  memoirs,  and  the  present  paper  is  only  intended  as  a  sketch 
of  the  most  interesting  resotts  of  direct  Biblical  importance  which  have 
been  founded  npon  these  extended  inqniriea 

There  is  another  pecnliarity  with  regard  to  Biblical  geography  which 
knds  additioiial  IntetesI  and  importanoe  to  thesabjeot  Palestine  k  a  little 
ooontry,  the  length  of  which  might  be  traversed  by  rail  in  six  hoars  and 
its  breadth  in  less  than  two,  The  aiz  hundred  Bible  sites  which  are  to  be 
found  within  On  limits  are  thus  on  an  average  to  be  sought  within  an  area 
<)f  10  square  miles  a  piece.  When  David  fled  farthest  from  Saul  he  was 
yet  not  more  than  40  miles  from  i^thlehem,  nor  more  than  50  from 
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Gibeiih  where  Saul  abcxle.  Most  of  the  famous  deeds  of  Samson  took  plat**- 
in  a  district  containing  an  area  of  less  than  40  square  miles.  Jei-usaiem 
iteelf  covered  at  the  lidglit  of  its  }>rosix;rity  not  more  than  390  acres,  includ- 
ing  30  acres  of  the  Temple  endomrei  The  doaeneM  of  the  topography  while 
OD  the  one  hand  rendering  its  reoovezy  movedifficalt»  lends  on  the  other 
a  wonderful  vividness  and  reality  to  the  ancient  episodes  of  Hebrew 
history.  At  Hebron  we  may  almost  trace  each  st^p  of  Abner's  way  from 
the  Well  of  Sirah  to  his  doom  at  the  city  gate.  By  Miclimaah  we  may  gaze 
on  the  very  rock  up  which  Jonathan  climl>ed.  At  Shechem  we  may  stand 
on  the  lu  ink  of  Jacob's  well,  in  the  veiy  foot  prints  of  Christ  We  are 
not  content  t<^>  know  that  Capernaum  was  north  of  Tiberijis,  and  insist  on 
fixing  the  exjict  spot  now  disputtnl  by  sites  only  about  2A  miles  distant  one 
from  the  other.  Fierce  controversies  aiise  between  those  who  place 
Caua  4  miles  north  of  the  traditional  site  and  those  who  8U{)port  the  latter 
view.  Topography,  in  short)  takes  the  place  in  Flalestine  of  geography,  and 
for  thia  reason  a  plan  rather  than  a  map  is  required. 

Of  the  character  of  the  proposed  identifications,  their  ressons,  and 
comparative  probability,  the  Appendix  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  It 
is  proposed  here  briefly  to  ran  over  the  most  interesting  questions  on 
which  the  trigonometrical  sarvey  has  thrown  new  light,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  follow  the  sequence  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  rather  than  to  adopt  any  geogra])hical  arrangement,  especially  as 
the  e])isodes  of  Bible  history  are  as  a  role  each  coniuied  to  some  well 
marked  district  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Commencing,  then,  with  the  immigi*;ition  of  Abraluun  from  beyond 
Euphrates,  the  tirst  topographical  question  which  arises  is  that  of  the  exact 
position  of  the  Boyal  Canaanite  dcy  of  AL  (Sheet  XVU.) 

The  situation  of  this  ancient  town,  afterwards  entirely  destroyed  by 
Joahua,  is  minutely  described  in  the  BiUe.  It  waa  beside "  Bethel 
(Joshua  zii,  9),  and  the  Hebrew  haa  here  the  force  of  *'  dose  to,"  which 
af^wars  fatal  to  the  claims  <tf  various  sites  south  and  east  of  Michmaah 
(or  more  than  6  miles  from  Bethel)  which  have  been  proposed.  Ai  lay 
also  east  of  Bethel  (Joshua  viii,  9)  with  a  ravine  to  the  north  (verse  11) 
and  a  desert  to  the  east  (verse  15),  while  to  the  west  was  a  place  fitted 
for  the  ambush  which  the  Israelites  set.  These  inilications  were  so 
definite  that  but  little  doubt  could  exist  jus  to  the  approximate  situation  of 
tlie  town.  Travellers  visited  and  describt-d  a  ruin  c;illed  et.  Tell,  the 
mound,"  which  seems  first  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Vandevelde, 
and  the  someidiat  fanciful  conjecture  was  advanced  that  this  place  derived 
ito  name  from  the  fact  that  Joshua  made  of  Ai  "aheap  {Tdl  in  the 
Hebrew)  for  ever."  (Joahua  viii,  28^) 

To  ihsB  view  there  were,  however,  objecticBs.  There  is  no  certain 
indication  that  the  hillock  of  et  Tell  waa  ever  the  site  of  a  city,  and  the 
expression  "  for  ever  "  should  be  taken  rather  aa  an  indication  of  the  early 
date  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  for  Ai  reappears  as  a  to\^ii  in  the  later  Jewish 
Books.  (Nehemiah  xi.  31  ;  Isaiah  x,  28.)  Fortunately  the  survey  party 
were  able  to  suggest  a  better  ezplanation  through  the  discovery  of  the 
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ancient  ruins  of  Iluitjda  inuntNliatelv  soutli  of  et  Tell.  The  name  recalls 
Uie  Aina  of  Josephus  (equivalfiit  to  Ai,  Aut.  v.  i,  9)  ami  the  existence 
of  lai^  rock-hewn  reservoira  with  tombs  and  cisteruii  proves  the  site  to  be 
of  unportence  and  antiquity.  To  the  nortii  is  a  rqgged  ravine,  to  the  east 
the  deaolate  desert  of  Bethaven.  To  the  west  is  Bethel,  2  miles  dietant,  and 
between  the  two  sites  Is  the  open  ravine  called  "  the  valley  of  the  city/' 
when  an8een,yet  dose  at  hand,  the  ambnsh  may  have  lain  concealed 
beneath  the  low  cliffs  or  among  the  olive  groves  after  creeping  acroas  from 
the  northern  valley  behind  the  rough  rodqr  swell  which  runs-  out  to  the 
mound  of  et  Tell. 

It  was  from  the  flat  ridge  which  rises  between  Bethel  and  Ai  that 
Abraham  and  Lot  kx>ked  down  on  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  and  on  the 
circle  "  of  Jordan,  and  the  view  from  this  j)oint  over  the  desert  ranges 
and  the  Jonlan  valley  to  N\']k)  and  Moab  is  still  striking  and  picturesque. 

Aa  n^pards  the  jwsition  of  these  famous  cities  which  Josephus  believed 
to  hav«  lain  beneath  Uie  watets  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  but  which  modem 
students  place  in  the  Jericho  Plain  or-in  the  correspondiii^  basin  (GbOr  es 
Seisebto)  east  of  Jordan,  the  survey  results  were  rather  of  native  than 
of  positive  value;  A  very  dose  and  careful  examination  of  the  ground 
showed  that  no  traoea  of  Uie  sites  of  any  towns  occur  between  Jericho  and 
the  Dead  Sea  shore,  the  remaining  ruins  belonging  only  to  medieval 
monastic  establishments,  and  that  no  springs  suiUible  for  the  su])])ly  of 
even  small  villages  exist,  or  probaldy  ever  existed,  in  this  district.  Tlins, 
although  an  apparently  successful  attenijit  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill  to  ren»ver  the  site  t»f  Zoar,  our  information  as  t*t  the  other  four 
cities  the  destruction  f>f  which  is  »le.»*cribed  in  the  Book  of  (ienesis  (chapter 
xix)  remains  indecisive.  Lieutenant  Conder  has,  however,  pointed  out  thiit 
the  term  "  plain  "  {Vkcar)  is  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  Jordan  valley  as  far 
north  aa  Suoooth,  which  renders  it  not  improbable  that  Admah,  one  of  the 
lost  dties,  is  identical  with  Adam,  a  dty  of  Jordan  (Joshua  iii,  1 1),  the  name 
of  which  still  survives  at  the  Jkamth  ford  east  of  Shedtem.  (Sheet  XY .) 

Among  the  nations  inhabiting  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraham  the 
Kenites— a  tribe  as  yet  unidentified —are  mentioned  (Gen.  xv,  19).  They 
inhabited  a  strong  foHress  in  the  southern  })art  of  Uie  country  an«l 
survived  until  the  time  of  David.  Lieutenant  Conder  proposes  to  identify 
this  site  with  the  town  of  Cain  wliieh  Vandevelde  found  in  the  present 
niin    of  This   atiVntls   an    interesting  illustration  of  the  Old 

Testament  narrativ*'.  Yekin  jHMehed  on  the  etlge  of  a  steep  clitf 
dominating  the  desert  plateau  west  of  the  Dea<l  Sea,  is  one  of  tlxe  most 
conspicuous  objects  against  the  sky-line  looking  from  the  east.  To 
Balaam,  on  the  summit  of  Nebo,  it  was  in  full  view,  and  the  words  of  his 
prophecy  thus  reodve  fresh  force  and  significance,  **  strong  is  thy  dwelling 
piaee^  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock.*'  (Sheet  XXI.) 

The  ystoiy  of  the  late  Patriarchs  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  his  sons  is  mainly 
connected   with  the  district  called  Neg^  or  "Dry"  in  tlie  Bible 
Beersheba,  Gerar,  Rehoboth,  and  the  unknown  sites  of  Esek  and  Sitna,' 
are  all  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  reason  of  tins  choice 
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of  country  is  {»lAiiily  shown  bv  the  survey.  Tlieliigh  hills  of  Hebron,  with 
their  steep,  rocky  valleys,  rich  soil,  and  numerous  springs,  are  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  the  powth  of  tlie  olive  and  the  vine  ;  the  low  chalky  hilln 
and  the  healiliy  iHfisluba  plaloau  fomi  a  pastoral  <Ii^^tri(  t  stil!  caj)able  of 
Ktij>jx)rting  lari^'o  tUM-k.s  aiiil  lu  nls.  The  Hittite  niountiiins  romi-l  Kirjath 
Ailm  (or  Hel)n>n)  were  alrfa<ly  iuhaluted  by  an  agricultunU  |Hjjtulation  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  and  the  Lomadic  HebrewH  found  a  suitable  home  in 
the  pasture  lands  of  the  Philistines  and  Amalckites  in  the  dry  district," 
of  which  the  dtstioctive  charAder  remains  nnduuiged.  Where  the 
Patriarchs  once  spread  their  tents  the  great  tribes  ol  the  Azaameh  and 
Hen&jereh  now  paatnre  their  flocks ;  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  sons  of 
Heth  the  modem  Fellahin  lead  an  agricultural  life. 

The  site  of  Oerar  was  discovered  before  the  survey,  'jut  was  visited  by 
the  party  from  Gaza.  There  in  little  to  describe  beyond  a  gigantic  m^yyl 
on  the  side  of  a  de<«p  broail  waterrourse  in  the  niidnt  of  rolling  plaius. 

The  (juestinn  of  most  intt  rest  \v;us  that  of  riNiiscovering  the  wells  which 
Isaac  dug  a;j:ain  in  the  valley  of  (ieiiu-  after  tljuse  ma<le  }>v  Abraham  had 
been  filled  in  by  the  riiilisLines,  (Gen.  x\v,  18.)  No  great  mast.nry 
weik  su-h  as  those  of  Jieershelia  were  discovered ;  ;uid,  indeixi,  at 
Beersheba  itself  the  survey  party  were  able  to  show  that  the  masonry 
once  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  Abrsham  dates  only  from  Arab 
timeSb  It  was  ascertained,  however,  that  a  strong  nndeiground  stroam 
flows  down  the  great  valley  which,  rising  near  Hebron,  runs  sonthwards  to 
Beei*sheba,  and  thence  westwards  to  thv  sci,  passing  by  the  site  of  Gerar. 
The  Arabti  camping  round  this  latter  bite  are  in  the  habit  of  i«»lring 
excavations  in  the  In-d  of  the  valley,  from  which  the  water  wells  up,  and 
which  are  called  by  the  Hebrew  nanie  /^r'V,  or pit."  If  the  wells  dug 
by  Abraham  were  of  thin  description  thvy  nii^^'lit  r.isily  have  l>een  tilled  iu 
by  the  Philistines  and  reopcnetl  by  Isa^u-  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  sites  of 
Esek  ;iii<l  Sitnah  is  on  the  .-aiiie  supposition  natumlly  e\|ilaiiie(l. 

The  later  books  of  the  l\^ntateuch  contain  but  little  information 
oonoeming  the  topogra])hy  of  Palcatiue  pi  ojier.  A  few  notes  of  interest 
may,  however,  be  heie  given  in  oonnection  with  the  survey. 

Aooording  to  the  Law  of  Moses  the  scapegoat  was  set  free  in  the 
wilderness  (Levit  zvi,  9),  but  at  a  later  period  an  evasion  or  modificatioik 
ol  this  command  was  introduced  by  the  Jews  ;  the  goat  was  conducted  to 
a  mountain  named  Tzuk  situated  at  a  distance  of  ten  sabbath  dayi^ 
journey,  or  al)out  6i  English  miles  from  Jernsalem.  At  this  place  the 
Juda'aii  d(n*ert  wa.s  snpfwised  to  eomnuuico,  and  the  man  in  whose  chnrgio 
the  goat  wa.s  sent  out,  w  hile  setting  hna  fn  e,  w;us  instructed  t*>  push  the 
unhappy  bejist  down  the  s!ojie  of  the  mountain  sidi-.  which  was  so  st^ep 
;is  to  ensure  the  death  of  tlie  gf>at,  whose  bones  were  liroken  by  the  fall. 
The  reason  of  this  barbarous  custom  y>»ii  that  on  oue  occasion  the  scape- 
goat returned  to  Jerusalem  after  being  set  free^  whidi  was  considered 
such  an  evil  omen  that  its  recurrence  was  prrvented  for  the  future  by  the 
death  of  the  goat,  as  described  in  the  tract  Yoina  of  the  Mishna. 

The  distance  given  between  Tank  and  Jerusalem  seems  to  indicate  a 
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lofty  hill  top  now  «Mlled  el  Jfvnfdr,  "the  watch-tower,"  which  doiiiiiuitts 
the  desert  west  of  Jericho.  Aii  uucieut  road  leacU  from  Jerusiilt  in  to  this 
point,  and  beiside  the  road  is  an  ancieDl  well  pretierviiig  tiie  name  T/.uk 
m  tlie  Aiab  form  S4k  casteim  akipo  of  the  Kill  ii  steep,  and  falls 
■abfoken  to  the  stony  yalle/  beneath.  The  goet.  dashed  on  the  rocksy  in 
ifei  &11  most  inevitablj  have  been  destroyed,  while  the  nunintain  may 
well  daim  to  be  eonsidered  the  entrance  tu  the  dnary  doiert  whkh 
stratdiea  beneath  its  sammit  (Sheet  XVIIL) 

Another  discovery  of  mme  interest  was  the  identification  by  the 
tnrvey  porty  of  one  of  the  speciea  of  deer  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
In  the  English  version  the  Hebrew  word  Yai/ifnxr  is  ivndered  "  fallow 
deer,''  but  this  interpretation  has  in»v  \wn  acct'pted  by  modern  acholare. 
It  now  proves  that  the  rr>el>uck  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Carmel  thick«'tH,  ami  it  Iw^en  ascertained  tliat  the  old  Hebrew 
name  VaLhmor  is  stUi  applied  by  the  uativeu  to  the  former  species — th«i 
English  roebuck. 

The  researches  of  Egyptologists  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
condition  of  Palestine  and  Syria  during  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  bondage 
in  Egypt  and  during  the  time  of  the  Jndgesi  Hie  records  of  the  great 
eonqnerors  TliothmeB  III  and  Barneses  II  give  long  lists  of  places 
sitnated  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Hittitea.  The  reason 
why  the  children  of  Israel  entered  Palestine  from  the  east  after  their  )xmg 
sojoom  in  the  Sinaitic  desert  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Eigyptian 
Government  was  then  firmly  established  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  This 
agrees  with  the  Bible  account  of  the  Philistine  immigration  into  the 
•oathem  plains  from  Egypt,  and  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the 
reix.nis  oi  the  Egyptian  monuments  fully  coincide  with  the  history  of  the 
Old  Te>itament. 

Attempts  have  bt*en  made  by  TVIariette,  Brugach,  llouj,'e,  Cliaba?*,  and 
other  Egyptolof^ists  to  identify  the  towns  mentioned  in  the  reeoiil.s  of 
Egyptian  conquests  in  Palestine.  Many  have  been  recovered  witli  cer- 
tainty, but  it  was  not  until  the  survey  had  been  completed  that  it  became 
possible  to  study  the  subject  exhaustively.  Many  existing  ancient  sites 
act  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  found  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
Egyptian  lists,  and  the  probable  correctness  of  the  identifications  thus 
obtained  is  evinced  hy  the  ease  with  which  the  lists  are  shown  to  preserve 
a  proper  consecutive  order,  while  the  districts  occur  along  the  very  line  of 
march  which  we  know,  from  other  inscriptions,  to  have  been  followed  by 
.Thothmesand  Banie.^es.  The  number  of  identifications  propose<l  within 
the  country  covered  by  the  survey  may  also  be  contrasted  with  our  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  the  Hittite  towns  lying  north  of 
DamoBctm,  of  whicli  scarcely  six  are  known  out  of  a  total  of  over  lOU 
noticed  on  the  monumeiitJi. 

The  B<><;k  of  .Joshua  is  the  central  focus  of  Biblical  topography,  and  the 
elucidation  of  thiii  Book  hjw  l>een  materially  advanced  by  the  survey. 
Several  inijKjrtmt  citie.s  liefoi'e  unknown  have  now  been  fixed  with 
uuotiiderable  certitude,  and  the  boundaries  of  tlie  tribes  liave  been  traced 
in  a  satisfactor)-  manner. 
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The  survey  officers  were  able  to  confirm  entirely  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Clermont  Gauneau  respecting  the  sites  of  Aduliam  and  Gezer,  and  t(» 
these  imiKjrtant  towns  they  add  the  identaficfttbii  of  Hasor  and  Debir, 
with  a  hurge  number  of  less  famous  names.  The  site  of  Gilgal,  discovered 
esst  of  Jericho  by  the  German  trnveUer  Herr  Schokke,  was  fixed  hy  the 
surveyors,  who  foond  the  name  JU/^liek  still  surviving.  The  site  of 
Makkedah  fixed  by  Colonel  Warren,  at  the  present  village  d  MuffMir, 
**the  caves,"  him  been  adopted  by  the  surveyoi's,  who  found  that  at  thia 
site  only  of  all  the  possible  sites  fur  Makkedah  in  the  Philistine  plain  do 
oaves  (ffce  Joshua  x,  22)  still  exist  The  position  also  agrees  well  with  the 
identification  of  the  towns  Gederoth,  Beth-Dagon,  and  Naamah  mentioned 
ill  the  HJinie  group  with  Makkedah.    (Sheet  XVI.) 

The  site  of  JoHhua's  tomb  luis  loui,'  heeu  sous^ht,  the  identification  with 
the  rock  Hepuk-hre  at  Tibneh,  north-e.i-st  of  Lydda,  being  unsiiti^factory  for 
several  reasons.  .Tosliua  was  buiied  at  a  jdaee  cidled  Tininath  lleres,  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  there  is  a  reinaikable  consent  of  Jewi.sh,  Samaritau, 
and  Chriiitian  tradition,  traceable  from  the  fourth  century  downwards, 
whieh  points  to  a  village  called  Ktfr  Bdria,  sooth  of  Bheehem,  as 
representing  the  burial  pUoe  of  Joshua.  Lieutenant  Condor  ascertained 
thatthis  traditioa  is  still  extant  among  the  Samaritans,  and  although  it 
appears  little  understood  by  the  peasantiy,  a  sacred  shrine  exists  outside 
the  village  of  Eefr  HAris  to  which  the  name  JVe6y  JAtBk'a  (no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  Yehuaha,  or  Joshua),  is  applied.  Ancient  tradition  also  places 
the  tomb  of  Nun  at  this  same  village,  and  a  second  sacred  place  called 
Neby        was  found  close  to  the  supposed  site  of  the  tomb  of  Joshua. 

Tlie  Priesta  Eleazar  imd  Phinehas,  the  successors  of  Aai"on,  were  also 
buried  in  Mount  Ephraim.  The  traditional  site  was  sought  in  Viiiu  by 
the  great  American  explorer  Ilobinaon,  but  the  surveyors  were  more 
fortunate,  and  have  visiteil  and  minutely  deseril)ed  the  tombs  whieh 
according  to  Jewi.sh,  Samaritan,  and  Cliristian  tradition  alike,  are  said 
to  be  those  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  monument  of  IMiiuehuii  d,]>peai"b  U< 
be  of  great  antiquity,  but  that  of  Eleazar  has  been  rebuilt.  They  are  both 
dose  to  the  village  of  Awertah,  which  the  Samaritans  identify  with  tho 
Biblical  Qibeah  Phinehas.  (Joshua  xxiv,  33.)   (Sheets  XIY  and  XL) 

There  is  no  room  in  a  paper  like  the  present  to  go  very  deqily  into 
the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes.  Several  important  survey 
discoveries  have  been  cordially  accepted  by  students  of  the  subject,  and 
several  very  important  modifications  have  resulted  from  the  survey  in  the 
lines  of  the  borders  as  formerly  laid  down.  The  general  results  of  the 
new  investigation  appear  to  be  as  follows  :~ 

1st.  Tlie  boundaries  are  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  natural  -  rivers, 
ravines,  ridges,  and  the  watershed  lines  of  the  eonntrv. 

2nd.  To  many  of  tlie  trilR's  were  «issigued  <liatiuct  <iisli  icts  of  the  country. 
lH.sachar  had  the  great  plain,  Zebulon  the  low  hills  north  of  it.  The  sons 
of  Joseph  held  the  wild  central  mountains,  and  Naphtali  those  of  Upj)er 
Galilee.  Dan  and  Aslier  occupied  the  rich  Shepheljili  (or  lowland)  and 
maritime  plain.   Simeon  inhabited  the  desert,  while  Judah,  holding  the 
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Uigest  share  of  territory,  had  both  mouutaiu  and  Shephehih  plain  auU 
desert  in  its  j.crtion. 

JrcL  The  eiiuiiierAtiou  of  towns  follows  always  an  order  roughly  ocn- 
aeoatiTe,  and  all  those  of  oM  dteict  are  mentioned  together. 

4tlL  The  proportion  of  teifitory  to  populatuni  is  calculated  to  vary 
eooictly  in  accordance  with  the  fertility  ol  the  dietrict  Taking  as  a  hasis 
the  triba  populations  (Numbers  xrriX  it  sppears  that  the  ancient  popola- 
latiims  must  have  been  most  dense  ^aotly  in  tho^e  districts  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  ancient  ruins  is  now  found,  and  which  are  still  most 
thickly  inhabited 

Among  the  most  imjx>rtaiit  discoveries  concerning  the  tribe  1k)iiii- 
daries  are  the  following  :  the  waters  of  NephUiah  (Joshua  xv,  9)  are  now 
place<i  at  the  jjools  of  S<ilomou  (st»  calle<l),  besides  w  hu  h  tiu-  spring  Atdh, 
the  Talmuilic  Etam,  or  Nei»htoah,  still  exisUs.  Formerly  tliey  were 
iaeritiiied  with  the  sining  near  Lifta  west  of  Jerusalem,  probably  Elephof 
Beujciiuiii ;  but  tlua  theory  renders  the  topography  very  confused,  whereas 
the  new  proposal  when  j<^ned  to  the  new  identificatioii  of  Eiijath  Jearim 
makes  the  boundary  line  of  Judah  follow  a  natural  waterahed. 

On  the  north-west  bonier  of  Benjamin,  Aarotth  Adar  (acf  Ddrieh\ 
and  A*^**'  ^Ain  Arik)  have  been  recovered  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
wads  of  the  Bible  (Joshua  xviii,  13),  which  define  the  position  of  the 
former  with  the  greatest  minuteness.  The  course  of  the  brook  Kanah, 
(Wftdy  KAnalj)  has  now  for  the  tii-st  time  l>een  correctly  laid  down,  thus 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Ephniim  and  Manassch  ;  and  the  discovery  of 
Rabbith  and  other  sites  has  ft>r  the  tii-st  tiuie  detiued  the  border  ot 
Isachar.  Many  new  ^identifications  are  pn»jM»st  d  for  the  towns  of  i>au 
and  Asher,  and  a  gioup  of  places  belonging  to  ^'aphtali  has  been  fixed  iji 
an  api^iirently  satisfactory  manner  in  the  phkteau  immediately  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee, 

Let  OS  now  pass  to  the  elucidation  which  has  been  effected,  throogh 
the  survey,  of  the  episodical  histories  of  the  Book  of  Judiges,— ^ 
adventures  of  Gakb^  Siaera,  Qideoo,  and  Samson. 

The  «te  of  the  city  Debir,  for  the  conquest  of  which  the  valiant  Othniel 
ifit  rewarded  by  the  band  of  Achsah,  Caleb's  daughter,  had  long  been 
COl^t  in  vain.  Many  towns  of  the  group  surrounding  it  ha<l  lieen  iden- 
tified. It  was  known  to  stand  in  the  Negeb,  or  "  ih  \ ,  '  country  south  of 
Hebron,  and  that  certain  springs  should  found  not  far  oti'.  The  name 
signifies  "Ixick,"  suggesting  that  the  city  sI.kkI  on  a  ridge,  and  l^ieuteuioit 
Conder  was  the  fii-st  to  point  out  the  proUible  identity  with  the  ancient 
village  Bhdheryeh  ("  of  the  back  standing  in  a  conspicuous  positk»n 
among  luicient  tombs  and  quarries  dose  to  the  other  towns  of  the  group, 
while,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  a  valley  was  discovered  fnll  of 
springs,  some  on  the  hill  side^  some  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  answering 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  to  the  "  upper  and  lower  springs'*  for  which 
Ai.lMiiA  besought  her  father.   (Judges  i,  1 5. )   (Sheet  XXV.) 

The  topography  of  the  Scriptural  episode  of  the  defeat  2Uid  death  of 
has  been  as  yet  very  little  underrtood.  The  scene  of  the  battle  han 
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often  been  placed  <>u  the  south-west  of  the  great  Esdraelon  plain,  and  the 
defeated  general  has  V)een  supposed  to  have  fled  a  distance  of  35  miles 
over  the  high  uiount-aiim  of  Upper  Galilee.  The  sceue  luuy,  huwever, 
be  now  couiined  to  a  very  small  area  (sec  Judges  iv). 

The  f  oroes  of  tlie  Hebrews  under  Barak  were  aasembled  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  the  conflict  took  place  on  the  phiin  soath--weBt  of  the 
mountain  near  Endor.  (Ptehn  Izxziii,  10.)  The  pursuit  of  the  main  body 
was  westwards  towards  Eashon,  and  as  ^r  as  Harosheth  (el  Harith^reh) 
evidently  through  the  plains,  becsnse  diariots  are  mentioned.  Urns  the 
battle  was  almost  exactly  identical  in  locality  with  the  famous  battle  of 
Tabor,  in  which  Eieber  repulsed  the  Turks,  driving  them  into  the 
treacherous  quagmires,  which  now,  as  in  1799,  or  as  in  the  time  of 
Sisera,  nearly  24  centuries  earlier,  fringe  the  course  of  the  af^fkarently 
insignificant  stream  of  Kishon.    (Sheets  VI  and  VTTI.) 

The  Hii,dit  (jf  .Sisera  himst'lf  took  opposite  direction  to  the  plain  of 
Zaanaim.  The  .Jt;\vish  comnientatoi-s  have  made  it  clear  that  this  naiiie 
should  be  traiislatetl  not  "  by  Zaanaim  but  I>itz*uinainj,  "  the  marshes," 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  same  niuue  in  a  group  of  towns  west  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  aeema  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bett^,  with  its  marshy  springs  east  of  Tabor,  is  intended.  Tlie  Kedssh 
of  the  passage  is  probably  a  site  so  called  souUi  of  Tiberias,  and  the  tent 
of  Heber  the  Kenite  would  thus  have  been  qpread  on  the  open  platean 
within  10  miles  of  the  site  of  the  battle. 

Among  the  graphic  episodes  of  Hebrew  history  there  is,  perhape,  none 
mem  fncturesque  than  that  relalini,'  to  Gideon's  victoiy  over  the  Midianites. 
The  general  scene  is  known,  tiie  Valley  of  Jezreel,  now  Wiidy  Jaldd  ;  but 
the  details  of  the  minute  topography  are  still  obscurtd  through  Uie  Icmss  of 
many  sites  east  of  Jordan.  Beth-Shittiih,  Zererath,  and  Tabbath,  Beth- 
barah,  IVnuel,  Xobah,  Joglx'liah,  and  Karkor  (Judges  vli,  '2'2  ;  viii,  11)  are 
still  unknown,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  s;ty  thai  the  pursuit  extended 
irom  souje  point  below  Ji'zrtn-l  to  the  niounUiins  east  of  Jei  icho. 

The  survey  ihrows  light  on  the  position  of  Abel  Meholah,  and  Succoth 
is  idcnlitiedut  Tell  Der'ala.  Suggestions  may  also  be  ollered  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  famous  "  Spring  of  Trembling  "  (£n  Harod),  where  Gideon 
selected  his  band,  and  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  curioua  notice  of  a 
Mount  Gilead,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the  same  connection. 

It  is  dear  from  the  account  given  by  Joeephus  that  Harod  is  to  be 
sought  not  far  from  Jordan,  and  Lieutenant  Ckmder  hsssuggested  that  the 
name  'Ain  el  Jem'aln,  Spring  of  the  two  Companies,**  applying  to  an 
abuddant  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Gllboiv,  may  retain 
a  trsoe  of  the  memory  of  Gideon's  famous  selection  of  three  hundred  tried 
men,  who,  as  able  to  s:iti8fy  their  thirst  by  water  taken  in  the  })alm  of  the 
hand,  were  indicated  as  litter  to  endure  the  trial  of  a  long  and  rapid 
pursuit  than  the  remaining  midtilude  who  drank  more  freely. 

As  regards  the  name  ( Jilead  (Judges  vii,  3),  it  luis  been  found  that  from 
an  early  period  the  name  Jul dd  or  Jelilcn  has  applieti  to  the  stream  flowing 
down  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  and  it  is  suggested  tliat  the  name  Gilead, 
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apphriner  ancr»rding  to  the  ywmge  alnive  cit«d  tn  a  mountiin  near  this 
stream  in  tht»  true  TTobrew  form  of  tin*  nnxiern  Arab  a^o/^  and  of  the 
Jel<i»:!n  whi.  li  is  Tnf*i»tione«l  in  K_'^y|iti;in  iloemiifnls. 

The  history  «if  S;i.niH')ii  has  been  flucitiateii  to  a  certain  (IrifriM-  l»v  tlu* 
•ddition  of  thf  probable  sitp  of  Etam  to  those  already  kiiuwD,  viz., 
TiiiiiKLh,  Sorek,  Zoreah,  anil  lvshtaf»l. 

Tbere  were  aeveral  placet!  iu  the  ■oath  of  Plftlefitine  named  Etam 
CThe  Eagle's  iMrt  *)>  that  which  beeatne  the  hiding  place  of  SamaoD 
iitearfbed  aBa**roek''or<*clifF.''  (JodgeaxT,  11.)  The  new  identifica- 
tioii  is  with  the  viUage  of  Beit  *Atdby  atanding  on  a  oonspicaoiia  and 
ragHed  knoll  of  rook  aboTe  a  deq>  valley.  Under  the  village  ia  a  long 
tnnnal,  to  which  a  Hebrew  name  signifying  '^Oave  of  Kefuge"  atill 
applic:3,  and  it  ia  proposed  to  recognise  in  this  ciiriona  cavern,  close  the 
princifKil  spring,  the  cleft  (wrongly  rendered  "  tr>p")  of  the  liock  Etam 
into  which  the  Hebrew  hero  descended  when  hiding  from  his  enemies. 
(Sheet  XVII 

The  sit«^  of  Ramoth  Lehi  .still  remains  donbtfnl,  bnt,  with  thus  exemption, 
the  s<?eiies  of  Sims  »n'.s  life  are  iiow  i^Tonp.'il  n>und  the  vii'inity  of  Zonvih, 
his  native  lnniic,  ;ind  at  this  vill;i;^«'  the  site  i»f  Samson's  tomb,  according  t<» 
oiedireval  .lewi.sh  tnulition,  h.us  V>een  reeovere  1  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Prophet  Saraat,  to  wliich  eei-tain  confused  triuiitiona  ntill  attach,  in  which 
the  principal  epiamles  of  Samson's  career  may  be  recognized. 

A  aite  long  sought  in  oonneotion  with  the  history  of  Samson,  and  also 
with  the  succeeding  episode  of  the  Danite  oonqnest  of  Laish,  ia  that  of  the 
Mahaneh  Dan,  or  **Osmping  place  of  Ban,**  which  waa  behind"  {Ce.,. 
west  ol)  Ktijath  Jeanrn  (Judges  xviii,  IS),  and  near  Zoreah  and  EehtsoL 
These  indications  ooold  not  be  reconciled  with  the  site  usually  proposed  for 
KhTsth  Jearim.  It  appealed  probable  that  the  wide  com  valley  east  of 
Samson's  home  was  the  camping  ground  in  question,  but  this  is  eight 
miJes  from  Kuriet  el 'Anab,  where  Dr.  K-  bins  m  ])lacos  the  famous  city 
Kirj.-vth  Jearim,  the  resting  place  for  »o  many  year-*  of  the  Ark. 

It  h.is  now  b'en  pointed  out  that  tliis  latter  identiliealion  rests  on  no 
fiurer  Kasis  than  a  fifth  century  tradition  of  foreign  origin,  and  we  are  left 
free  to  seek  the  "  Town  of  Thickets  "  elsewhere.  The  survey  ideiititieation 
jKjint«  to  a  ruin  on  a  thickly  covered  ritlge  amongst  copses  and  thickets, 
to  whi-h  the  name  'Erma  still  applies,  correspoikding  to  the  latest  form 
Arim,  which  took  the  place  of  the  original  Ta*rim,  or  Jearim.  (Ezra  ii,  25.) 
Has  ruin  is  distant  only  three  miles  from  the  great  valley  towards  which 
it  looks  down.  It  Ues  dose  to  the  border  of  the  lower  hills  and  the  high 
Jndean  mountains,  and  it  showa  evidence  of  having  been  an  ancient  sttei 

Gkae  to  the  aame  vicinity  the  survey  party  fixed  the  situation  of  Deir 
AbsBy^llie  Convent  of  the  Stone,"  which  St  Jerome  identifies  with  the 
site  of  Ebdueaer,  "The  Stone  of  Help,"  a  name  so  familiar  to  our  ears  as 
that  of  the  monument  raised  by  Samuel  to  commemorate  the  great  victory 
over  the  Phili.^tines  (1  Samuel  vii,  12),  and  probably  marking  the  final 
Kmit  of  the  pursuit. 

The  situation  of  the  site  seems  to  render  the  traditional  view  not  iu- 
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prolxibly  correct,  for  the  vilbijnre  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  valley, 
down  which  undoubtedly  the  Philistine  hosts  were  driven,  and  just  at  the 
border  which,  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  appears  to  have  divided  the  land 
ol  the  PhUistines  from  the  territory  actually  occupied  by  the  Mms  d 
Jodab.  (Sheet  Xni.) 

The  hisUny  of  Saul  k  eladdated  liy  the  Burrej  in  the  rm 
the  miuteringphM»  of  Israel  (1  Samuel  zi,  8l)  Jerome  and  Euaehius  place 
this  site,  which  is  known  to  have  been  near  the  centre  <tf  the  country,  at  a 
certain  distance  from  Shechem  on  the  road  to  Beisftn.  At  this  exact 
distance  on  the  ancient  n»ad  the  ruin  IbzU-  occurs  on  the  suirey,  and  this 
is  a  case  wliich,  if  we  take  into  consideration  Mr.  Grove's  argument  on  the 
subject  before  this  discovery  had  been  made,  may  fairl}'  be  considered  to 
be  past  dispute  the  recovery  of  a  lon^  lost  site.    (Sheet  XI T.) 

The  exact  site  of  the  great  cliffs  Seneh  and  Bt)zez,  which  Jonathan 
climbetl  with  his  arnnMrr  bearer  (1  Samuel  xiv,  4),  hjuslnvn  pcinled  out  by 
the  surveyors  tlirough  t)ie  aid  of  a  rcinarkalily  exact  desfrijition  by 
Josephus  of  the  site  of  the  Philistine  c^mp.  The  name  Seneli,  "  thorn 
bush,"  p^ven  at  a  later  period  to  the  intervening  valley  (as  noticed  by 
JosephuH)  is  still  recognizable  in  the  present  Arab  name  of  the  same 
splendid  gorge  Wddy  SwmnU,  or  "The  VaUey  of  the  Little  Thoratrea" 
The  name  Boaes,  or  shining,"  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  that  of 
the  northern  cliff  crowned  by  a  mound  of  white  dialky  mail,  presBiiting  a 
shining  and  oonspicnous  aspect^  contrasting  strongly  during  the  daytime 
with  the  dark  sliadow  of  the  southern  precipice. 

The  fixing  of  this  famous  spot  dej)ends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  right 
allocation  of  Gibeah  Cof  Saul  or  of  Benjamin),  a  site  which  ^fr.  Bolnnson 
transferred  U)  the  old  beacon  platform  called  Tel  el  TQl.  There  is  not 
here  space  for  the  arguments*  connected  with  this  question,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  survey  shows  that  Tell  el  IfiUl  cannot  have  been  the  aite  of 
an  ancient  town. 

The  romantic  .'ulventures  of  "David  during  the  time  of  his  exile  and 
wanderings  have  received  mucli  imp<»itaiit  illustration  from  the  results  of 
the  survey.  Elab,  Secliu,  Adullam,  Gath,  Hareth,  Ilachilab,  Sela-ham- 
MahlekoUi^  and  Choreah  Ziph  are  now  pointed  outwitb  some  degree  of 
certainty.  Hie  capital  of  the  Gherethites  (1  Samuel  zzz,  14)  ia  known 
and  the  site  of  Nob  is  fairly  fixed.  Visiting  the  ruins  of  the  ''hold* 
of  Adullam  (^AicM-Jfa),  first  identified  b^  M.  Clermont  Qannean, 
the  surveyOTB  found  a  care  dose  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  a  cave 
sufficiently  large  to  have  been  the  habitaticm  of  Bayid  whfle  his  band 
were  garrisoning  the  hold  or  fortresa  Not  many  miles  away  lies  the  broad 
com  vale  where  the  shepherd  boy  slew  the  j^iaut  with  one  of  the  smooth 
pe])l)les  which  still  fill  the  l)ed  of  the  winter  torrent  flowing  through  the 
valley.  The  various  hiding  places  to  wliich  the  future  King  of  Israel 
retire<l  occur  in  consinnitive  onK  r,  each  south  of  the  other,  ejich  fiirlher 
from  his  nritive  town,  each  in  a  country  more  widi'ly  desolate,  more 
ditlicult  of  acce.-<^  than  that  surrounding  the  ]>rece<liiig  strongholds.  The 
probable  aite  of  the   Cliif  of  Diviaiona,  '  Sela-luim-Mahlekoth,  ia  the  present 
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WAdy  Maldky  south  oi  Ilachiluh  {el  K6luJi)j  aii«l  close  to  the  aite  of  Maon 
(M'ain).  Here,  in  full  sight  of  the  hunter,  but  protected  by  the  mighty 
precipioeB  of  tiie  gorge,  Darid  was  reseaed  hy  the  midden  Philutine 
iDvanon  which  compelled  Saul  to  retreat  jiut  aa  the  prey  appeared  to  be 
wiibm  his  giaapi.  (1  Samuel  zziii,  26.) 

Among  the  most  Tezed  questions  of  the  later  episode  of  David's  flight 
before  A(lsr)lora  was  that  of  the  lite  of  Balnirim  (8  Samuel  xvi,  5),  where 
the  spies  lay  hid  in  the  cistom  covered  by  the  com.  (2  Samuel  xvii,  7.) 
It  has  been  assumed  th;it  David's  flifrht  across  Olivet  was  directtMl 
along  the  roa«l  leading  by  I'.ethiuiy,  but  llihurim  belonged  to  P.eiij.niiin, 
and  w.-Ls  identified  by  the  Jews  of  the  fourth  century  (.see  the  Targuni 
of  Joiuitluin)  with  the  later  Almon,  or  Aleineth,  lying  beside  the  iuu  ient 
road  which  leads  across  the  saddle  north  of  the  principid  Huniniit  of  the 
Mount  of  Oliver  Lieutenant  Conder  propoeee  to  accept  this  explanation,  for 
the  site  of  Almon  i^AlmU)  is  sufficiently  nesr  to  the  "top  of  the  hill*  to 
render  its  identity  with  Bahurim  poseible,  while  the  existence  of  numerous 
nwfc-cut  cistenis  with  nairow  mouths  illustratea  the  incident  of  tha  con- 
cealment of  Jonathan  and  A  himaai;  who  "  came  to  a  man^s  house  in 
Bahurim  which  had  a  well  in  his  court)  whither  they  went  down,  and  a 
woman  took  and  spread  a  covering  over  the  well's  mouth  and  spread 
ground  corn  thereon,  and  the  thing  was  not  known."    (Sheet  XVII.) 

Among  the  illiLstrations  of  inter  Jewish  history  springing  from  the 
survey,  we  may  notice  the"^  discovery  of  winejH^  sscs  at  Jezreel  where  no 
vines  at  present  exist;  the  pR)bable  ideutitiiation  of  Tirzah  (TeiiisirX 
where  the  Kings  of  Israel  were  buried,  and  the  indication  of  a  possible 
Bite  for  Megiddo  at  the  important  ruin  Mujedd'a.  The  topography  of  the 
apoduyphal  Book  of  Judith  is  now  shown  to  be  quite  possibley  and  the 
funous  city  Bethulia  has  been  located  in  a  position  answering  every  known 
requisite  at  the  modem  village  of  JAM^to.  A  curious  but  important 
distinction  may  now  be  made  between  Tipsah  or  Thapsacus,  on  Euphrateflj^ 
and  the  Tiphsah  where  Menabem  so  cruelly  avenged  himself  on  rebellious 
subjects.  (2  Kings  xv,  16.)  At  a  time  when  the  King  of  Israel  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  it  seemed  highly  imjirobable  tliat 
Hebrew  coufjuests  should  have  extended  to  Kujihrates,  ami  .'ui  ancient 
niin  C'dled  T'/J-ki/i  still  existing  south  of  SIuh  iieni  seems  mor  e  j))'obably 
the  site  of  the  rebellious  city,  which  refused  to  submit  to  the  usurper 
Mnuahem  after  his  conquest  of  Samaria  and  Tirzah.    (Sheet  XIV.) 

The  victories  and  defeats  of  Judas  Maccabteus  are  in  like  manner 
iUastrated  by  recent  discovery.  The  site  of  the  great  battle  in  which  he 
lost  his  life  has  been  variously  phioed  near  Ashdod,  and  north  of 
JenMalem.  The  identification  oi  Eleasa  (Ilaaa),  Berea  (Btreh),  Bersetho 
(BIr  ez  Zeit),  and  Mount  Azotns  near  the  last,  now  show  that  the 
position  which  he  occupied  was  originally  intended  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  Bacchides  by  an  advance  from  Mod  in  -the  native  town 
of  the  Hasmoneans— on  the  nan*ow  pass  through  which  the  road 
from  Sam.'iria  to  Jerusalem  leads  in  the  vicinity  of  'Ain  el  Harantlyeh. 
(Sheet  XVII.) 
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The  site  of  the  famous  l>attle  of  Adasa  in  like  manner  is  found  at  a 
spot  where  the  two  main  lines  of  advance  on  Jerusdeni  from  the  north 
join  one  another;  and  the  first  ciinpai^n  of  Jud:ts,  as  is  now  clearly 
evident)  oonaiited  iii  the  defence  of  the  three  main  jiasses  leading  from 
the  north-west,  the  west,  and  sonth-weet  to  the  Holy  City. 

Tanung  from  the  Old  Testament  histoiy  to  the  stady  ol  the 
topography  of  the  Gospels,  it  vill  he  fonnd  that  thesunrey  of  Fislestine  has 
not  been  without  important  results  in  illustration  of  the  life  of  Christ 
New  information  Ills  been  collected  as  to  Bethabara,  li!tntntt.M^  .Mosmf 
Sychar,  Antipatris,  Capernaum,  Caiia,and  Calvary. 

BellKiVmra,  "  tho  houfse  of  the  pasaacre,"  was  a  place  east  of,  bat  from 
its  name  and  the  fact  (hat  it  was  a  place  of  baptism  probably  close  to,  the 
River  .Ionian.  The  ancient  MSS.  in  m:n\\'  cist  s  read  liiithania  (B;i.shau)  for 
Rethabara  ;  and  th<»u<(h  this  may  l>e  cx)nsi(lered  to  give  some  indication  of 
the  district  intended  by  the  Evangelist,  there  is  sound  authority  in  favour 
of  the  present  reading,  Bethabara. 

This  place,  which  we  often  speak  of  sa  the  site  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ*  is  noticed  in  only  one  passage  as  the  scene  of  events  succeeding  the 
Temptation.  Cana  of  Qalflee  was  apparently  at  the  distance  of  not  more 
than  a  day's  march  (20  miles)  fiiom  Bethabara,  and  this  dnmmstanoe  has  . 
given  rise  to  much  cavil  on  the  part  of  commentators,  who,  assuming  that 
the  traditional  site  of  Bethabm  wae  indisputably  the  oonect  one^  have 
argued  the  impossibility  of  a  journey  of  some  80  miles  or  more  having 
been  accomplished  by  Christ  in  a  single  day.  Tliis  objection  the  surveyors 
have  removed  in  the  discovery  of  the  Jordan  ford  to  which  the  name 
Whdni  still  clings,  just  fis  the  nam<»  of  the  city  Adam  also  still  sur- 
vives at  the  lower  ford  of  Damieh.  The  newly  discovered  ford  is  only 
some  20  miles  from  the  most  probable  site  of  Caua  (A'e/r  Kenna\  and 
leads  over  to  the  hmds  of  Basban,  the  Bathania  of  the  time  of  Christ. 
Sheet  IX.) 

The  identification  of  Enmuras  is  another  instance  of  the  importance  of 
minute  examination  of  the  ground.  l]^e  district  where  the  supposed  site 
is  found  was  fairly  well  known,  but  the  ruin  hidden  in  a  well-watered 
valley  among  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange  had  not  previously  been 
explored.  It  w;is  generally  recognized  1  •>  srholai-s  that  the  fSmmaus,  where 
Christ  supped  with  two  Disciples,  could  not  be  the  same  as  the  famous 
Eimmaus  Nicopolis  where  Judas  conquered  the  Oreeks. 

The  latter  city  was  HU)  sUulia  from  Jerusjdem,  but  the  vilhige  Emmaus, 
whore  Herod's  soldiei-s  were  settled,  was  lK>th  according  to  St.  Luke^ 
ancl  also  accortling  to  Josephus,  only  GO  stadia  distiint  from  the  aipital. 
The  name  Emmaus  is  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  Khamnuithy  a  "  hot 
spring,"  applied  to  medicinal  springs,  even  when  not  of  very  hi^ 
temperature,  as  at  Kmrnaiis  Nicopolis.  The  ruin  which  has  now  been 
found  at  neariy  the  exact  distance  (bostadia)  from  Jerusalem,  is  called 
Khanuuay  thus  representing  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew 
original.  A  ncient  rock-cut  sepulchres  and  a  cauaeway  mark  the  site  as  bei  ng 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  the  vicinity  is  still  remarkable  for  its  fine 
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tiipply  (»f  spring  water.  Among  the  numerous  flit«a  propoMd  for 
Emmaiifl  there  is  none  which  has  so  many  argunienta  in  ite&voiirai  luM 
tbe  new  discovery  of  the  survey  party.    (Sheet  XVII.) 

With  respect  to  .'Enon  and  Sychar,  the  Surveyors  liave  only  confinned 

views  advocated  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Canon  Williauis,  The  existence 
of  ''mnoh  miitar*  and  of  open  groDod  suitable  for  iiie  atwembly  of  a 
mmd  BOW  lieen  pointed  out  in  the  noinity  of  tht  YiUi^p  fi&tim  or 
Mtn,  and  of  Ao  rain  'Ainftn  or  Amb. 

Of  tbtt  iwuiiwii  «tei  pnfwkmfy  pwpotwd  thore  it  no  otiior  wliioii 
wtftes  Ofwy  requisite  of  name  and  water  tnfiplj,  O&mt  JBrnnut  mult 
hr  horn  any  Salem,  and  other  Salems  in  water  districts  where  no  naoM 
Aon  is  found  ;  but  in  the  Great  WAdj  F&r'ah,  which,  starting  at  Shechem, 
formed  th<"  north  boundary  of  Judea,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  we  find  a  site 
which  ap(>ears  to  satisfy  every  reqinrement  and  lo  Agree  well  with  the  new 
identifi'Vition  of  Bethalwira.    (Sheet  XII.) 

As  regards  Sychar,  Canon  Willianm  has  argued  in  favour  of  tlie  villiige 
*A8kar,  cloee  to  Jacob's  well — a  hamlet  apparently  overl(M>ked  by 
Robrnsou.  Tlie  ennrey  inveetigationa  have  shown  that  the  ancient 
flemariten  name  of  thie  village  doeelj  approaoked  to  the  Hehvew  Sychar, 
and  tke  eiror  tot  made  bj  theeriiadflfi,who  eonfoanded  Sychar  with 
flhecheniynnd  which  haa  anhaaqnently  been  adopted  hf  Dr.  Bobinion,  in 
ipite  of  the  evidence  of  the  early  tmvvUen  of  the  fourth  to  the 
fleventh  centoriea,  and  whiefa  haa  foond  ita  way  into  the  pages  of  Canon 
Farrar'a  life  of  Christ,  -may  now  be  corrected  through  the  explcnitiona 
which  prove  the  antiquity  and  aadent  name  of  the  village  'Aakar  near 
JacoVswell.    (Sheet  XI.) 

Antipatris,  long  since  mipjx)sed  to  have  aUxxl  at  the  great  mound  of 
RAs  el  'Ain,  is  now  provetl  to  liuve  lieen  so  situated  through  careful 
measurement  to  surrounding  places  and  throiigh  comparison  of  these 
dietancea  with  thooe  recorded  by  ancient  piigi  ims.  As  regards  Bethsaida 
the  avidanee  ii  purely  negative,  no  traae  of  the  nana  of  the  anppeaed 
Galilean  Betheaida  having  been  found.  The  theory  that  two  BethMadaa 
atialedontlieahorwaf  theSfftof  QalOee  waa  oti^nated  by  the  learned 
Beknd,  and  hae  been  adopted  by  many  authoritiea.  Lientrniapt  Condar, 
however,  agreee  with  Benan  and  Robinson  in  supposing  that  only  one 
■ite  of  that  name  existed,  namely,  the  village  afterwarda  named  Jalie% 
eait  of  the  Jordan  and  not  fnr  from  ita  mouth. 

As  regards  Capernaum,  the  authorities  are  still  divided  into  two 
parties.  Lieutenant  Conder  and  Lieutenant  Kitchener  agree  with 
Robin8*m,  Renan,  and  many  others  in  placing  this  city  at  the  ruin 
liinyeh  (the  town  of  the  Minim  "  or  Christian  heretics  who  are  called  in 
the  iUmnd  Soaa  of  Oapamanm  ").  Cohmal  Wileon,  RE.,  haa,  however, 
riuailj  Aown  that  from  the  fonrlli  owtury  down.  Tell  HiUn  haa  bean 
•Ite  tnditioMl  ate  of  thw  town,  and  aanmea  that  the  Chriatian 
tnditkm  ia  conreet  Mneh  adll  remaina  to  be  done  to  elucidate  thw 
aaftJaDt ;  careful  levela  along  a  line  of  a^adneti  are  required^  and  aioava- 
liMa  a*  Miapk  am  veiij  demahh^ 
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A  Bite  which,  though  not  scriptural,  was  of  much  importance  for  the 
rnderstindinp  of  the  topography  of  tlie  Sea  of  Gjililee,  was  i"ecovered  by 
l^iruteiiant  Kitchener  in  the  modern  Rinn-en-Nabra,  the  ancient 
Siunabria.  This  discovery  supports  the  geneially  receired  identificaiioil 
of  the  important  town  of  Taricbea  (Kerak),  which  owing  to  a  inwcniiowptiOP 
hM  been  pUced  cm  iwentinqps  ointii  instead 

Theqiiertionof  theb(Ni]idarieBof  Sfimariain  one 
not  a  little  important  to  the  nnderatanding  of  His  jomneya  thnragh  Ptonw. 

the  TtHsoymy  of  Annatfa  CAina),  Boroeoe  (Borktt),  Antipatria,  Beth- 
Ilima»  and  other  places,  we  have  been  able  for  the  first  time  to  lay 
down  the  line  of  the  border  between  Judea  and  Samaria  with  oonaiderable 
aocuracy  of  detail,  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  joaniey  aerosi  Jordan 
in  passing  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.    (Mark  x,  1.) 

Without  entering  inU^  the  famous  controversy  as  to  the  site  of 
Calvary,  it  should  be  noticed  that  an  important  piece  of  novel  information 
bearing  on  the  question  lias  been  collected  during  the  course  of  the  survey. 
The  place  of  execution  used  by  the  Jews  bef<»re  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  called  in  the  Talmud  Beth-has-Sekilah, or  the  "house  of 
Ktouing,"  is  still  shown  by  their  motlem  descendants  outside  the 
Damascus  gate  north  of  the  city.  To  Christians  it  is  known  as  the  cUflT  of 
Jeremiah's  grotto,  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  whieh  ia  only  traoeaUe  as 
hr  back  as  the  fifteenth  oentniy.  The  fMt  that  a  predpioe  is  mentioned 
(in  the  Tahnndic  account  of  the  puntthment  of  stoning)  as  existing  at  the 
pJaoe  of  execution  appears  to  confinn  the  tradition.  This  spot  has 
aooording  to  modem  authorities  always  been  outside  Jerusalem,  and  some 
travellere  think  they  have  observed  a  skull-like  formatiou  in  the  hill-top 
above  the  cave  such  as  the  early  fathers  often  attribute  to  Golgotha, 
That  Christ  was  executed  aoooiding  to  lloman  custom  rather  than  the 
Jewish  is  certain ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  J ei-usaJem 
possessed  two  places  of  execution  at  the  time — the  conserN'atism  of  the 
east  would  indeed  jwint  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  If  the  Jewish 
tnulition  be  trustwortliy  we  see  in  the  site  thus  recovered  an  ideu- 
tificjition  which  possesses  in  a  high  degree  a  claim  on  our  attention,  a»  one 
of  the  most  import;iut  that  can  be  expected  in  Palestine. 

The  discoveries  thus  far  described  have  been  mainly  topographical,  as 
must  be  natundly  expected  from  the  charaeter  of  the  work  undertakav 
Hie  survey  party,  however,  enjoyed  unusnsl  opportonites  for  the  ^ 
the  manneraand  customs  of  the  native  peasantiy  and  of  the  Bedawin.  in 
districts  where  a  Fnnk  had  sometimes  never  been  seen  before ;  and  from 
this  intimate  interoourse  many  interesting  results  were  obtained  in 
illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  lower  classes  as  d«scril)ed 
in  the  Bible.  A  detailed  account  of  many  of  these  discoveries  will  V>e 
found  in  the  last  chapters  of  "Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  published  by  tl»e 
Committee,  which  are  devoted  to  tbe  description  of  various  nationalities 
to  be  found  in  Syria 

The  anticpiity  of  the  native  peasant  stock  is  evidenced  both  by  theii- 
language  and  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion.  Their  pronunciation  of 
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many  letters  in  archaic,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the  Aramaic  or  to 
the  Hebrew  than  to  nKxIeni  Arabic.  There  "kre  also  many  pure  Hebrew 
wonis  ill  use  among  the  Fellahtn  wliicli  are  unintelligible  to  the  inhabiUiut.s 
..f  towns  who  use  the  motiern  Arabic  wt)riiii  instead.  The  worship  of 
Mukaius  or  Shrines "  among  the  peasantry  is  also  intimately  connected 
vitii  the  old  iranhip  of  trees  and  high  places  hy  the  CSuueiitteiy  aitlioiigli 
tbe  tnaUtjona  attaching  to  theee  eecred  plaoei  are  traceable  to  cnuadiug, 
Blyantine  or  Hoalem  ongin  as  well  aa  ib  other  cases  to  an  older  indi- 
gweva  aourosi 

In  manners,  enatoniB,  and  dress  the  peasaatry  recall  the  ijicidental 
notices  of  the  same  population  in  pre-Christian  times.  The  "  round  tires 
like  the  moon,"  against  which  Isaiah  deolaimetl,  are  still  worn  by  the 
women  of  Samaria.  Like  .Jezel)el,  they  still  p<aint  their  fjices  ;  like  Elijah, 
the  men  still  gird  up  their  loins.  The  "  corner  of  the  field  "  is  still  left  for 
the  f>oor.  and  a  tithe  of  corn  for  tlie  Levite  (or  Derwtsli).  The  harvest 
customs  aud  methods  of  tillage  are  unchaugeil  ;  tiie  olives  are  stili  beaten 
down  with  a  rod.  These  are  but  single  instances  of  the  numerous  scrip* 
toial  ezpreasiona  ivfaieh  are  now  iOastrsted  by  the  cnstoma  of  the  Syrian 
iwsmliy.  The  nomadic  life  of  the  early  patriaroha  is  in  the  same  way 
iUastnted  by  the  manners  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  deserts,  and,  aa  above 
stated,  the  settled  and  pywtonl  districtatetain  the  aame  relative  position  aa 
m  earlier  timee. 

Such,  hviefly  sketched,  are  a  few  of  the  principal  Biblical  gains  accruing 
from  the  Survey.  Until  the  voluminous  memoirs  have  been  placed  before  the 
public  little  idea  will  be  gained  of  the  amount  of  information  and  minut^mess 
of  detail  which  has  VK'en  obUiined.  Many  of  the  tiiulitionn  of  the  country 
are  carefully  repstero<l  with  the  archieoloLfical  reniainn  and  the  natiurai 
features  of  the  laud,  and  the  aid  of  all  stjindanl  W(»rkH,  from  Josephus 
downwards,  h;ts  been  called  in  requisition  to  explain  by  historical  connec- 
tions the  origin  and  date  of  every  monument.  Though  discoveries  may 
itiU  remain  to  be  made  in  Falesktne,  we  are  probably  justified  ai  least  in 
iftjiiog  that  DO  sndi  complete  aoooimt  exista  of  any  other  Asiatic  coontry  as 
is  sow  obtained  for  the  Holy  Land. 


INDiiX  Of  LIEUT.  CONDEB'S  IDENTIFICATIONa 
N.E— The  Roman  Knmerals  I,  II,  fte.,  refer  to  the  Sheets  of  the  Map. 

1.  Abd  MMahy  1  Kings  iv,  12.  Jerome  (Onomaaticon  av.,  Abel  Mania) 
plaoeathia  10  miles  south  of  Sc}  ihupolis^'in  Aulone  "  (t.e.,  the  Jordan 
Valley)  whidi  indicatea  the  present       iretMA.  (XU.) 

i.  AUm,  Joshua  ziz,  90,  Probably  the  present  ruin  d  Beida,  at  the 
north  end  of  tiie  plain  of  Eedradon.  The  Arabic  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  with  the  same  meaning,  "  white."  (VIII.) 

3b  Achghapkf  Joshua  xix,  25.  Wrongly  placed  by  Robinson  near 
Baniaa^  probably  the  pteeent  village  d  Yad/,  north-east  of  Acre. 
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It  is  often  mentionfnl  in  Eg}'ptian  records,  and  the  projKisetl  site 
a^ea  both  with  these  aud  with  the  Biblical  indications  of  situa- 
tion. (III.) 

4.  Adamiy  Joshua  xiz,  33.  The  present  ram  Admak,  on  the  plateau  sonth- 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  a  satuAustoiy  pontion  wtth  nlatkii  to 
towns  noticed  in  the  context  (IX.) 

6.  JdbtM,  see  p.  15.  (XVn.) 

6.  AdftUam,  see  |».  14.  (XXL) 

7.  Jr^uMiySeep.  17.  CXII.) 

8.  Ai,  seep.  4.  (XVII.) 

9.  Amctd,  Jnshna  xix,  2n.    Apparently  the  ruin  called  ti  ^AmAi^  north  of 

AcTv,  in  correct  relative  ]M»sition.  (Til.) 

10.  Anah,  Joshua  xv,  50.    The  ruin  'JtidA,  west  of  edh  Dhaherlyeh, 

incorrectly  fixed  by  Bobinaon  at  Deir  eah  Shenis,  east  of  the  same. 
(XXV.) 

11.  AnaharatAf  Joshua  xix,  19.  The  village  m  Ifa'^iraK,  in  oon^  Mlatire 

position  to  otber  towns  of  bndbar.  (IX.) 

18.  AnmHf  1  Chromdes  yi,  7a  Tlie  Tillage  'Anin,  in  the  hills  west  of  the 

plain  of  Esdraeloii,  in  a  satisfaetorj  position  within  tlie  border  of 

Manaaaeh.  (YUl.) 
13  AneTt  I  Chronicles  ri,  70.   Possibly  the  iTTescnl  TiUage  *AOdr,  in  th«' 
hillfl  south-west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

14.  Arah,  Jo»hna  xv,  32.   The  present  rain  «r  Rabl^eh,  in  soitable  relative 

situation.  (XXI.) 

15.  Arc/ii,  see  p.  10.  (XVII.) 

16.  Ataroth  Adar,  see  p.  10.  (XVTI.) 

17.  BaalfUh,  Joshua  xix,  44;  1  Kings  ix,  18;  VIII  Ant.  vi,  1.  Pro- 

bably the  present  village  Bela'tti,  in  a  soitable  position  wert  of 
Bethhoron  and  commanding  the  main  road  to  Jerandsm.  (XIV.) 
la  Baai  Shatitka,  2  Sings  iv,  49l  Probablj  the  present  villaiige  Ktfr 
TkOtk,  in  soitaUe  sttnation  in  the  terriUirj  of  Bphraim  on  the 
lower  hilte.  The  Arabic  TkOtk  m  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Shalitk    three  (XIV.) 

19.  BaJiurinif  see  p.  14.  (XVII.) 

20.  lierea,  see  p.  ITi.  (XVII.) 

21.  Beten^  Joshua  xix.  2.').    Is  identified  by  Eusebius  (Onomasticon  8.V,, 

Ritnai),  vith  a  villafre,  Beth  lieten,  8  miles  east  of  Acre.  This 
seems  to  indicate  th«'  village  el  Batieh.  (IV.) 

22.  Bettiabara,  see  p.  16.  (IX). 

2a  Beth  Doffon,  Joshua  xix,  27.  Probably  the  present  rain  I/eM,  in 
correct  reUtive  position  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belna.  (Oom* 
pare  Dagon  or  Boeos^  near  Jericho,  now  *Ain  Bfik).  (V.) 

24.  Beth  Shmuh  (of  IsBadiar),  Joshna  six,  2S.  Posiibl/  tibe  rained  site 
'Jtn  sti  Shemdyeh,  in  the  Jocdaii  TaDej.  (IX.) 

2.'.  nidnilia,  see  p.  16.  (VIII.) 

2G.  Bctomestham  (Judith  iv,  6).    The  present  min  Mas^n.  (VTII.) 

27.  Buek^  Judges  i,  6.  Probably  the  ruin  Beakah^  south  of  Lydda.  (XIIL) 
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28.  Btzd',  I  Samuel  ii,  8.    See  p.  13.  (XIL) 
59.  TaWy,  see  p.  18.  (XVII.) 

3UL  i'haraghim  (Valley),  1  Cbroiiiclws  iv,  14,  mentioueil  iu  couiiectiuii  with 
Lod  and  Quo  (Nehemiah  xi,  35).  The  luune  nnriTis  at  Khw^ 
iiMa,  on  the  buk  of  the  gnat  TaUeye^  (XVII.) 

)L  CftanR,  Qen.  xsnTui,  5 ;  Jcehna  xr,  44  Hie  name  a|q[wan  to  linger 
at  Uie  apring  Mm  XeiM,  near  Beit  Netttf,in  a  watirfaotoiy  poaition 
in  relation  to  other  towns  of  the  same  group.  JeiH>me  (Onoina»ticon 
&v.)  makes  Oiasbi  a  ruine<l  site  near  AduUam,  which  afijeea  (XXI.) 

^  Ckoba  or  Ckohai,  Judith  iv,  4  The  Peutinger  Tables  place  CoabiH  12 
miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  This  points  t<J  the  niin  aUled  el 
M'Lhobb*/^  ou  the  ancient  road  frum  Shechem.  The  name  iias 
the  meaning  "  hiding  place."  (XII.) 

33.  Choz'  ha.  I  Chrrun'cIeH  iv,  ^2.  Poaiubly  the  ruin  Kuieziba,  uorth-ea«t  of 
Hebron.  (XXL) 

31  Ihnnah  (**  low  ground  "),  Joehua  xv,  49.   Probably  the  village  Jdhnah 

intlielowhiUa.  Ibe  poaition  a|^Mani  raitaUe.  (XXI.) 
3S.  Mir,  ase    la  (XXV.) 

38.  /KVotA,  Biekiah  vi,  14  Apparently  the  yillage  iMU;  in  Unier  Galilee, 

onleas  it  be  an  error  for  Riblah.  (IV.) 

37.  Ebenezer,  see  p.  13,  (XVIL) 

3&  Edreij  Joshua  six,  37.  Apparently  the  present  village  I'^tUer.  The 
relative  position  ia  aiiitabie^  and  the  letters  T  and  D  often  inter- 
changed.   (IV.)  * 

39.  JSi^asUy  Hee  p.  15. 

40.  Eleyhy  Josliaa  xviii,  28.    The  prfHcnt  village  Liftt^  went  of  J*eru8aiem 

Tlie  situation  agrees  with  the  boundary  of  J  udah.    See  p.  10. 

41.  Mon^  Joshua  xix,  43.   Probably  the  present  village,  Bait  ^A,  The 

nlalmateitionkeatirfMtoiy.  (XIV.) 
4SL  A*  Beth  Bmem  ("phun  of  B.  Hanan*),  I  Kings  iv,  a  PkobaUy 
thevilJb^Mr'iiiiMiinthelowbillaeaatof  Lydda.  Theaitnation 
agrees  with  the  context  (XVIL) 

43.  Emmaus,  see  p.  16.  (XVIL) 

44.  Eltekeh^  Joshua  xix,  44.    ApfMUEently  Beit  Liiia^  in  the  territory  of 

Dan.  In  theIi.stof  the  Wctoriea  of  Sennacherib  (Assyrian  Di.sooveries, 

pp.  302-3()o),  the  "  plains  of  KlU'kch  "  arv  nu'iitioned  with  towns  of 

Dan.  This  iigrees  with  the  situation  of  the  modern  village.  (XVIL) 
4a.  Enam,  Joshua  xv,  34.    Possibly  the  ruin  *Allln^  in  the  low  hills  wnith- 

west  of  Jerusalem.     The  relative  situation  ai)}>eai-s  satisfactory. 

The  change  of  N  to  L  and  M  to  N  is  not  unusual  (XVIL) 
4&  EnguAnim  (of  Jndah),  Joehna  xy,  34.   A])|>arently  the  praaent  ruin 

UmmJkneu  The  rehitiTe  situation  is  aatiiiBctory.  (XVi) 
47.  ^lOadUdl,  Joahiiazix,ai.  Ftobahly  the  pr6eentriunil[^^<il«i  south- 

west  of  the  Plain  of  Esdrseloa  The  situation  eppasrs  probable. 

(VIII.) 

4&  EtkeoMy  Joshua  xv,  52.  Possibly  the  ruin  «t  Stmic^  near  Dnmah 
(D^meh),  south  of  Hebron.  The  situatioB  u  satisbctoiy,  and  the 
aite  ancient  (XXL) 
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49.  Esora,  Judith  iv,  4.    Probably  the  village  'Attreh^  uorth  of  Sbechenu 

The  sitTuition  is  suitable.  (XI.) 
60.  Etam,  2  Chronicles  xi,  6.    The  present  ruin  'AMn,  south-west  of 
HeV)ron.    The  aituati<in  arrr  oes  with  the  context  (XX.) 

51.  Etani  (Ilock).    See  p.  13.  (XVli.) 

52.  Ether t  Joshua  xv,  42.   Probably  the  ruin  d  M<r,  near  Beit  Jibrin,  on 

tiia  west  The  mtnadon  appean  aatiaiMtoiy.  (XX.) 
5a  6WtJN,  1  Samuel  xzv,  44 ;  Iaaiahz,aa  PoariUy  the  Tillage  Atlryitfa 

near  Bethlehem.  (XVII.) 
54.  Otdrnth^  Joahiia  xt,  96b  (Hentioned  in  the  Qnomaetieon,  <3edort 

as  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Diospolis),  the 

important  miu  of  MM.  The  aitnatioii  ^pfiean  to  agree  with  the 

context  (XVI.) 

.  55.  Oederah  (of  Benjamin),  1  Clironicles  zii,  4    The  preeent  nun  /etffrdi, 

north  of  Jerusalem.  (XVII.) 

56.  Oederoth,  JoHliua  xv,  41.     Probably  from  itjs  situation  the  present 

vill.-ige  KiUrahf  near  Yebnah,  as  prapused  also  by  Colonel  Waii-eu, 
RE.  (XVI.) 

57.  Gezery  see  p.  8.  (XVI,) 

58.  Qibbetkon^  Joshua  xix,  44.    Probably  the  present  village  Kibbiah^  at 

the  foot  of  the  hiUa  near  Lydda.  The  aitoatioa  agreee  with  the 
eontext  (XIY.) 

59.  CHhrnxhy  Joahna  xviii,  28.  The  preeent  ruin  /iMs,  In  the  tenritoiy  of 

Benjamin.  (XVIL) 

60.  CHbtahrlM'Slokimy  I  Samuel  x,  5  ;  and  I  Samnel  XY^a   See  pk.  14 

61.  Oihedh  Phinehas,   See  p.  9.  (XII.) 
(i2.  Gilead  Mount.    Seep.  12.  (IX) 
(>3.  GOffol.    See  p.  a  (XVIII.) 

64.  Giloh.,  Joshua  xv,  51.     Probably  the  ruin  Jdla  in  the  Hebron 

Mountains.   The  situation  appears  to  agree  with  the  contexts 

(XXT.) 

65.  Hachiluh  (IliU).    See  p.  14.  (XXT.) 

66.  Hammojiy  Joshua  xix,  28.    Apparently  the  ruin  Hima^  south-east  of 

Tyre.    The  aituation  apiJears  to  be  satisfactory.  (HI.) 

67.  Hamnathonj  Joshua  xix,  14.    On  the  boundary  of  Zebulou  and  ]Naph< 

tall   The  present  village  A'6>'.in^  (VI.) 
68b  Hc^pkraiiii,  Joahna  xix,  19.    In  the  Onomaskicon,        the  Tillage 
Affiwea  18  placed  6  milea  north  of  Legio  (d-L^i^) ;  this  fixea  it  at 
the  ancient  mined  aite  d  Fan^fd^f  whidi  iqppean  to  be  a  soitable 
position  for  the  Biblical  town.  (VIII.) 

69.  Jfareih.    See  p.  14,  now  Khardt,  (XXL) 

70.  Harod.   See  p.  12.  (IX) 

71.  Hazor^  Joshua  xi,  1.    See  p.  8,  HadXrch.  (IV.) 

72.  MazoTj  Nehemiah  xi,  3a   Evidently  the  ruin  MatxAr  north  of  Jeru- 

sjilem.  (XVII.) 

73.  JUorem,  Joshua  xix,        Apparently  the  ruin  HdraA,    The  situation 

seems  possible.  (IV.) 
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74.  llozah,  Joahiui  xix,  29.    Apjxarently  the  preaent  ruin  Ozztifeh,  on  the 

coiusi  south  of  Tyre.    The  aituatiuu  is  aatiafacttjry,  and  the  changes 

of  *Ain  for  Kheth  and  of  Zain  for  Tzadi,  are  both  recogiiized.  (III.) 
75;  IJon  (*'nii]i*^,  1  Kings  xv,  SOi   Pottibly  Khit/dm^  in  the  Mmj  'Ajf^n^ 

wert  of  BanlauL  The  name  eiimvei  in' the  ktter  tHle,  hat  the 

lofner  maj  he  a  oocrnptioii  and  repreeent  the  exact  eite.  (IL) 
7(L  Irped,  Joshua  xriii,  87.   Probahlj  the  TiUege  B6f4i,  north  of  Jeru' 

salem.   The  name  is  deriTed  from  a  nmlkr  ioot|  and  the  atnation 

is  satisfactory.  (XVII.) 
77.  Jabnedy  Joshua  xix,  33.    A  town  of  Naphtali  stated  in  the  Jerusalem 

Talmud  (Megillah  i,  1)  to  have  bern  oalletl  at  a  later  |>eri<Hl  C'ajjhar 

YanUL    Thin  indicates  the  ruin  iVnim(/,  luid  the  situatioii  a^prees 

with  that  of  tile  other  towns  in  this  group.  (VI.) 
7d,  Jatioah^  '2.  Kings  xv,  29.     The  present  village  VanAh  in  the  hills 

south-east  of  Tyre.    The  situation  appears  satisfactory  as  within  the 

tenit«7  ai  Ni4>htall  There  is  a  eeoond  YaiM  fturtber  south.  (II.) 
Jammmt  Joahua  zr,  ML  Ph>hablj  the  vilLige  Bmi  Jfam^  east  of 

Hehron.  The  atoation  appean  to  aijree  with  the  oontezt  (XXI.) 
8a  Mamak,  S  Cihxonidee  ziii,  19.    The  aitoation  pointa  to  th  iedentttj 

of  this  site  with  the  anoient  village  '      Smiek  (XTV.) 
81.  JeshuOy  Neheniiah  xi,  86.    Probably  the  preaent  ruin  S'awif  east  of 

Beeraheba,    The  situation  is  relatively  satisfactory.  (XXV.) 
88.  JeihIuA,  Joshua  xix,  42.    Probably  the  ruin  Btit  TO,  in  the  low  hiUa 

west  of  Jerusalem.    The  situati«)n  apjKyu-a  probable.  (XV^II.) 
83b  Jokthed^  Joshua  xv,  38.    Belonging  t<j  a  group  of  which  little  is  yet 

known,    Potwibly  the  Large  ruin  Kutldneh^  south  of  Gezer.  The 

words  are  from  similar  roots.  (XVI.) 
84.  Kedeak  (in  Issachar),  I  Chroniclea  vi,  78.   Poaaibly  the  andent  aite 

700  J^JTaufau  near  LejjOn.  (VIU) 
8Si,  KHmaim^  Jcdxa^  zzi,  SSL  The  name  ia  ladicallj  identical  with  that  of 

TtU  Abu  KiddB,  near  Bethel   The  atoation  ia  not  impoaaihie.. 

(XVII.) 

8<L  Kuyaik,  Joshua  znii,  8&  The  preaent  Kuriet  el  'Anab  ia  mme 
generally  known  to  the  natives  as  Kurieh,  The  situation  agrees 
well  for  Kirjath  of  Benjamin,  but  not  for  Kirjath  Jearim.  (XVil.) 

S7.  KirJathJearim,    See  p.  13.  (XVII.) 

dS.  LachUh^  .Joshua  x,  3.  (In  the  ( hioniasticon,  h.v.,  this  city  is  placeil 
7  liouian  miles  south  <»f  Eleuthen»poli9  (B.  Jibriii).  The  site  of  TtU 
el  Hesy  ne«irly  agrees  with  this,  and  is  more  s.'iti.«§faolory  than  i'mm 
Laku  proposed  by  Bohioaon.  The  identification  supposes  the 
change  of  Gaph  to  Kheth,  of  which  we  have  an  aooepted  inalanoe  in 
the  caae  of  MichmadL  (XX.) 

8B.  Lakmiam^  Jodioa  xr,  401.  Poaaibly  the  ndaa  a(  Loikm^  near  Beit 
Jifarin.  The  aitoation  appeara  aattsfactory,  the  aite  ia  ancient  (XX.) 

90.  Laaharon^  Joahnazii^  18.  Apparently  in  Lower  Galilee.  Possibly  the 
min  SardncLy  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  s.v.) 
says  that  the  plain  eaat  of  Tabor  waa  cailed  Sharon  in  hia  tame. 
(VL) 
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91.  Luz,  Judges  i,  26.    PossiMy  the  niin  Luelzeh|  west  of  Banias,  on  tlie 

bonier  of  the  Hittite  country.  (II.) 

92.  Maanilh^  Joshua  xv,  59.     Probably  from  its  relative  position  the 

preaenl  viUiga  BtHZ  Ummaar  (the  BsHiamari  cif  the  OnonaatSooB). 
(XXL) 

93.  JfodiMmnail,  Joahiu  xr,  81.  VoaStitj  the  nds  Umm  JMmmk,  north 

ofBeenihebft.  The atlvntion appear* MtitfMtaEy.  (XXIV.) 
04  Madon,  Joshua  zi,  1.   Apparently  IB  Lower  Qalilee,  perhapa  the  ruin 

MnJhi  cloae  to  Hatttn.  (VI.) 
95.  Mahamh  Dan,  see  p.  13.  (XVIL) 
9(5.  MaJtkedah,  nee  p.  9.  (XVI.) 

97.  Manahatk,  1  Chronicles  viii,  (3.    Possibly  the  villapfe  Mdlhah,  wmth- 

west  of  .JeniwiU^m.  which  apf)e^ira  to  Ije  tlie  Manocho  of  .ToHhua  xv, 
60  (in.Hcrtcti  pxs.sigc  in  LXX).    The  change  of  L  for  N  is  common. 

98.  Mwralahj  Joshua  xix,  11.    Aocordiug  to  the  descriptioQ  d  the 

boundary  of  Zebnlon,  thia  wmiid  ooeapy  aiboat  the  poaitioa  of  the 
pnaentyiUageJMtf.  The  L  and  B  aro  eaaily  oonvartible.  (VHI.) 

90.  JfeoraA,  Joahiiaziii,4.  At^Mientlj  JTii^AmH^  north  of  Sidon. 

loa  Mtffiddo,  aee  p.  15.  (IX.) 

101.  Meroiwth,  1  Ghronicles  xxTu,  30.  Poonbly  the  ruin  Jforrlna,  m  the 

Hebron  hilla.  (XXL) 

102.  Mifkeal,  Joshua  xix,  26.     Probably  the  ruin  MaUUk,  near  Acre. 

The  situation  is  suitable  for  a  town  of  Asher.  (III.) 
1U3.  Moza/i,  Joshua  iviii,  26.    Aeconlinpf  to  the  .lerusjilem  Talmud,  wa** 

allied  Kohinia.    A  ruui  c.iileti  Bci(  .\fizzeh  exista  near  Kol6nia, 

west  of  Jerusaieni,  in  a  suitable  situation.    (XVI I.) 
104.  Naamahy  Joshua  xv,  41.    Probably  Nadtiehy  south  of  Ramleh,  i\» 

proposed  by  Colonel  Wanen,        Theaituatiun  iaaaitable.  (XVI.) 
106.  NahaUalf  Joahna  ziz,  1&    Aooording  to  the  Jeruaalem  Tafanud 

(HegiUa  i,  1)  thia  phMse  waa  called,  at  a  kter  period,  ICahlnL 

Thii  aeenis  to  indicate  the  villafce  'Jm  MokU^  in  a  auitable 

position.  (VI.) 

106.  Nebo,  Ezra  ii,  29.    Perhaps  south  of  Jerusalem.  (XXI.) 

107.  Neiel  (Han-N'aial),  Joshua  xix,  27.    The  ruin  Y'antn  is  found  in  the 

re<iuired  position.  The  change  in  the  poeition  of  the  guttural  and 
of  N  for  L  i.s  not  unusual.  (V.) 

108.  NeJccb,  Joshua  xix,  .33.    The  Jerusjilcm  Talmud  (Megilla  i,  1)  gives 

the  later  name  of  this  site  an  Siadetha.  This  |M>ints  to  the  ruin 
Seiyada  on  the  plateau  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  position  agreeiii|^ 
iritlk  the  oontezt  (VI.) 

109.  NtphUtakf  Joahna  xv,  9  (a  spring).  The  TUmnd  cl  Bii}>y]on  ( Yoma 

31a)  identtfiee  thia  with  the  En  Etam,  whenoe  an  aijpiediict  led 
to  the  Temple.  ThiBindicatea'JmUfdn,aoiithof  Bethlebem.  See 
p.  10.  (XVII.) 

110.  Ophrahy  Judges  vi,  11.    Probably  Ferdta,  near  Shechem,  the  anoiesit 

name  of  which  was  Ophrah  (see  Samaritan  Chrom'cle).  (XI.) 

111.  FuxahoHf  Judgea  xii,  15,  and  Pharatboni  (I  Maec.  is,  50). 
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P(.'Sf<iV>ly  Ferfin,  west  <»f  Shechoni.  Tlie  l(»ss  of  the  T  is  not  imufiual, 
ajul  the  present  name  retiiius  the  guttural.  (XI.) 
112.  liahbaJi,  Jushua  xv,  60.     Posaibiy  the  ruiu  Rubba^  we^t  of  Beit 
Jibrln.  (XXL) 

U&  RMith,  Jodnia  adx,  90.  Tlie  pnmit  village  RAba,  aoatb-eMt  of  the 
plain  of  Esdiaelon,  appean  to  be  in  a  anitaible  podtioii.  (XII.) 

114.  iltiibbmC'ahora"),  JoBhiiaziz,4e.  The  ntiMtion  of  T^tt  «r  iZdulM 
appean  suitable,  north  of  JaJflTa,  near  the  month  of  the  liver  Aujeh 

(probably  Mejarkon).  (XIII.) 
lib,  Sarid,  Joshua  xix,  10.  Tlie  Syruic  ▼ernonreade  A.^lo<I,  and  the  LXX 
reads  Seddouk  (Vat.  MS.).    The  original  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  Siuiid,  in  which  atse  TeU  S/nidiid  occupies  a  very  probable 
position  for  this  sit^  (compare  MaraUih).  (VIII.) 

116.  Seixicah,  Jcwhua  xv,  (51.    In  the  Judeau  desert.    Poasibiy  the  ruiu 

Sa-keh,  east  of  Bethany.  (XVIL) 

117.  Sechu,  see  p.  14.  (XVIL) 

lia  8tMk  (Bock),  see    14,  (XVIL) 

119.  iSAaaftwm,  Joehna  xr,  36. .  The  min  iS^olreA,  weet  of  Jenueleniy 
oceopiei  a  suitable  position.  (XVIL) 

150.  Skambr,  Jodina  xv,  4a    Probably  the  ni&  Sdmttmh,  west  of 

DhAhertyeh,  the  situation  being  suitable  to  the  context.    (XXIV.)  • 

151.  jSAarwActi,  .Toahim  xix,  6.    Probably  Tdl  e*h  ,Sheriah.    The  position 

ia  suitable,  and  the  conversion  of  the  guttural  Kheth  to  'Ain 
is  of  constant  oodurence,  as  is  also  the  loss  of  the  final  N. 
(XXIV.) 

lis.  Sorek  (Valley).  The  uaiue  Surik  wjuh  foinul  ;ip})lying  to  a  ruin  north 
of  this  valley,  as  mentioned  in  the  Onouiasticon.  (XV'll.) 

19SL  Thimnath<t,  Joshua  xix,  43.  Generally  identified  with  Timnah  of 
Jndah,  appeaie  more  probably  to  be  Tibiuhf  north-eaat  of  Lydila, 
on  ibe  border  of  Dan.  (XIV.) 

lU,  nnnatkffwmf9^^9,  (XIV.) 

lift.  TipkMaA,  aee  p.  16.  (XIV.) 

156.  Tinah,  see  p.  15.  (XII.) 

157.  UmmaAj  Josh  mi  xix,  30.  Tlie  ruin  *A.lma  ooeii])ies  a  suitable  |)08itioii 

in  tlie  territor)^  of  Aslier.   The  L  nprssents  the  Hebrew  M  and 

the  guttural  is  prenerved.  (TIL) 
128b  £^'^^€7*  Shera/t,  1  Chionicles  vii,   24.    Mentioned  with  Bethhoron. 
Po-ssibly  Beit  A/ra,  south-west  of  the  site  of  Bethhoron.  (XVIL) 

129.  Zaanaim,  see  p.  11.  (VI.) 

130.  Zartana/L,  I  Kings  iv,  12.    Mentioned  as'* beneath  JezreeL"  Pro- 

bably  the  large  site  of  7U{iSI4r0»i,  near  Bsiaftn.  (IX) 
181.  AndOf  1  Kings  zi,  S6L  In  Mount  J^hraim.  Probably  the  present 

west  of  Bethel  (XIV.) 
131      (Ha  2Ss)  (aaoanfc  of),  S  Oiromdes  xx,  16.   Probably  conneeted 

with  the  name  HaTrrnn  Tamar,  foi  Engedi,  Genesis  xiv,  7 ;  2 

Chronicles  xx,  2.    The  name  ffcudsah  was  found  to  apply  to  the 

plataaa  north-west  of  fiugedi.  (XXIL) 
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Thia  list  contains  132  names.  Out  of  about  620  t4>iH)«rr;i|)liiLvil  names 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  Wetttern  Palestine,  about  430  have  now  been 
identified  (or  about  two-thirds).  Out  of  these  430  a  total  of  132,  aa  above 
ahown  (or  about  a  third),  are  thus  due  to  the  Survey. 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  about  900  namea  of  theplaceainthe  CKnaitie 
Desert,  or  in  the  oonntry  east  of  Jordan,  70  onlj  are  known,  inflhidiiig  the 
latest  identifications  of  the  American  survey  and  of  lieutenant  Gonder 
(Handbook  to  the  Bible),  being  a  proportion  of  little  over  one- third  Many 
important  sites,  such  as  Mahanaim,  Jabeah  Gilaad,  ko^  remain  atiU  to  be 
recovered  east  of  Jordan. 


SUPPOSED  CLIFF  IN  THE  HABAM. 

« 

CoMBiDBKABLa  impoitauoe  has  been  attached  to  the  qnesticm  whether 
•the  rock  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Temple  Hill  may  be  supposed  to  fall 
with  an  uniform  slope,  or  whether  beneath  the  suxfaoe  and  within  the 
west  wall  of  the  Harani,  a  cliff  exists  hidden  by  the  filling-in  which  forms 

the  present  interior  plateau. 

In  discussing  the  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Archit<>otM,  on  2nd  December,  1878  (see  Tranaactions 
iLI.B.A-,"  No.  3,  p.  41),  Mr.  James  Fergusaou  «iid  : — 

"So  far  ixjA  I  can  make  out,  and  I  believe  I  may  state  that  Colonel 
Wilson  entirely  jigree.s  with  nie  in  this  :  tlie  rock  ri.-e«  gnvdually,  though 
iiTegularly,  from  the  valley  of  Jclioshaphat  to  a  ridge  temiiuatiiig  wei^t- 
wards  in  something  very  like  a  cliti",  where  I  believe  the  tower  of  Antouia 
to  have  been,  aud  just  behind  the  Holy  of  Holiea  of  the  Temple  where  1 
plaoeit* 

This  passage  explains  the  reason  why  iroportanoe  is  held  to  attach  to 
the  question,  for  if  no  auch  diff  ahouM  exiat,  then  the  Temple  aa  xeatored 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  must  have  rested  on  foundations  of  great  depth,  or 
on  vaults  as  yet  undiscovered,  and  not  described  by  any  ancient  author. 

The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  cliff  is  also  shown  in  the  plana 
published  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarteriy  SttUvmeM  for  1880, 
pp.  9  aud  20,  where  Colonel  Wilson  shows  the  rock  as  rising  much  more 
rapidly  than  according  to  Colonel  Warren's  section  would  be  the  case. 

As  regaids  these  plans  it  may  be  noted  in  paiising  that  a  slight  mis- 
apprehension cKcui-s  in  the  Editor's  note,  p.  97,  by  which  I  am  supposed  to 
be  resjKJnsible  for  the  first  mentioueti  plan,  and  am  said  to  differ  fi-om  both 
of  the  alK)ve-mentioned  authorities  resi>ectiug  the  lie  of  the  rock  in  this 
part  of  the  Haram.  My  phui,  constructed  in  1873,  was  taken  from  Colonel 
Warren's  ^Becovei*y  of  Jeiusalem,"  p.  i98,  so  far  as  the  oontoon  within 
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the  West  Haram  Wall  are  concerned,  and  any  discrepancies  in  the 
lithograph  would  have  Ueen  e«irrected  had  uot  the  proof  uiifurtuiuitel/ 
failed  to  reach  uie  before  publication. 

The  main  reason  for  Buppotung  the  exLateuce  of  a  cliif  in  this  part  of 
the  mountain  k  a  geological  one.  The  strata  beneath  the  Haram,  aa 
in  oiber  parte  of  Jemialam  and  its  vicuiity,  liaving  a  dip  of  about 
10  degreea  aa  deacribed  in  the  <*Ordnaaoe  Snnrej  Notea*  (p^  3^  ao 

that  a  crag  and  tail"  fonnatioii,  aa  it  ia  tenned,  might  be  Ibnned  bj  the 
beda  as  exposed  on  the  hiO'Sides ;  the  crag"  or  cliff  beiitg  alwaja  on  the 
vest,  and  the  "  tail "  or  gentle  slope  on  the  east. 

Cliffs,  due  to  this  position  of  the  strata^  occur  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  western  8lo{>e  of  Olivet,  and  are  commonly  found  in  Paleetine 
in  places  where  the  hard  crystalline  lower  beds  are  visible. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  geological  question  seems  to  me,  however,  to 
be  less  favourable  to  the  theory,  and  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  problem  more  cleaily. 

Xlie  Moont  of  Olives  oonaiatB  mainly  of  aoft  ohalkj  beds,  the  total 
thfckneai  of  which  lb  given  by  Ookmel  Wilaon  at  S91  feet,  ont  of  a  hei^t 
of  aome  400  feet  from  the  present  Kedron  bed  to  the  annmut  of  the  hill. 
The  lower  atrata  of  the  chalky  beda  are  referred  bgr  L'Artet  to  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  Period,  winle  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  separated 
by  banda  of  flint,  occur  beds  belonging  to  the  Nunnnulitic  or  Middle 
Eocene  period.  Beneath  the  white  chalk  occurs  a  haixl  Umeutone,  con- 
taining fossils  and  flints,  with  a  total  thickness  of  71  feet ;  and  beneath 
this,  ag.uii,  for  a  depth  of  40  feet,  the  soft  white  Malaki  beds,  whence  the 
best  building  atone  is  obtained  ;  wliile,  lower  still,  occurs  the  hard 
Dolomitic  limestone,  without  flints  or  fossils,  which  extends  lower  than 
the  Kedron  be<i. 

▲ooording  to  these  measurements  the  levels  of  the  beds  on  the  western 
dope  of  C^Tet  are  aa  below 

jUiove  the  Sea. 

Soft  white  chalk,  bottom  of  beil   2,3r)i) 

Fossiliferous  limestone    2,279 

Soft  white  limestone  2,239 

On  turning  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maj)  (^^^^^c)*  observed 
that  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  clifis  in  which  the  so-cilleil  Tombs  of 
AUulom,  St.  James,  etc.,  are  cut,  is  shown  as  2,235,  or  about  the  level  of 
the  junction  between  the  hard  underlying  Dolomite  and  the  aoft  chalky 
Makkibeda. 

Above  thia  level  no  diffii  ooeor.  The  Malaki  hia  been  worn  by  de- 
an  even  dope^  and  the  aoft  dialk  beda  higher  up  the  mountain 
pNwnt  in  the  same  manner  an  uniform  slope  inatead  of  a  cliff.  The 
action  of  denudation  has  in  short  efiaoed  the  "  crag  and  tail "  fonnation 
which  may  have  reanlted  from  the  original  iqiheavah 
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These  obeervHtioiiB  may  now  be  implied  to  the  Temple  HilL  The  top 
forautioii  within  the  Hixsm  is  the  JVmmA  or  iomaJSbinnB  limwitoiiB,  and 
the  diteniB  are  cut  in  the  Malaii  beneath  it  Oolonel  Wilaon  deaerifaea 
the  bedaaa  dipping  15*  N.  and  a,  and  aboot  10*Kand  W.(«Ordnance 
Sunrej  Notes,*' 1^  31-33).  Near  the  north-weat  angle  the  Messeh  bedahaFS 
been  removed  to  a  depth  of  some  30  feet  (compare  Ordnance  Survey  Map 
and  Notes,"  p.  31).  The  Sakhrah  consists  of  Mezzeli  (p.  34),  and  near 
Tanks  1:>,  13,  14,  there  is  only  one  bed  of  Mezzeh  above  the  Malaki 
(p,  31),  the  surface  level  being  2,4(»f). 

The  Mezzeh  and  the  Malaki  both  Ixelong  to  the  Neocomian  series,  and 
are  conformable  with  orje  iinother.  The  thickness  of  the  Malaki  where 
covered  by  tlie  harder  stratum  is  therefore  most  probably  the  same  on  tho 
Temple  Hill  as  on  Olivet,  viz.,  40  feet 

From  these  data  may  be  oonstnictod  sections  to  a  natond  scale  with 
the  following  nsnlt  aa  to  the  levels  of  the  .beds  on  the  west  aide  ol  the 
Haram:— 

East  and  west  section,  throoghSakh-  East  and  west  section  at  TrO'  ' 

rah  phet's  Gate. 

Bottom  of  Mezzeh,  2,43d  ft  above  sea   2,370  feet  above 
Bottom  of  Makki,  2,300  „  2,330 

Tliickness  of  Dolomite  above 

valley  bed 


|40leet  lOfeet 


Theie  sections  depend  on  the  levels  of  the  Sakhrah  and  the  Tauka 

18, 13,  and  14;  but  if  they  were  based  on  the  observations  in  the  north- 
west angle  the  level  ol  the  Dolomite  junction  with  the  Malaki  would  be 
made  yet  lower. 

The  levels  near  the  B.db  es  Silsileh,  where  Mr.  Fergusson  places 
Antouia,  are  as  given  below,  on  the  same  coustruction  as  the  preceding  : — 

Bottom  of  MezBBh  ».  2,380  feet  above  sea. 

Bottom  of  Malaki      ....      ^      ....  2,340  „ 
'  Thickness  of  Dolomito  above  bottom 

of  valley      ....  MM      MM       10  feet 

Now,  ;us  we  know  that  the  action  of  denudation  on  the  Malaki  and 
Mezzeh  beds  produces  uniform  slopes,  and  that  difb  are  found  only  where 
the  Dolomito  oomes  to  the  sorfkoe — as  observed  on  Olivet — ^we  might 
expect  a  diff  near  the  base  the  Haiam  Wall,  and  »  gradual  abpe  above 
it,  where  the  soft  chalky  Malaki  beda  ocoQF.  The  maximum  hsHdit  of  this 
cliff  woukl  be  only  40  feet  (west  of  the  Sakhrah),  its  top  being  50  feet 
below  the  Sacred  Rock.  But  at  the  points  where  Mr.  Feigusson  plaosa 
Antonia  and  the  Uoly  of  Holies,  the  clifls  would  be  apjmrently  only 
10  feet  high,  and  their  tope  respectively  90  feet  and  100  feet  *beIow 
the  Sakhrah.  Thus  if  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  uiiiforui,  the  mean  height  of 
cliff  would  be  only  about  2U  feet,  its  tnj)  beiu}.,'  70  feet  below  the  mean 
sui"face,  and  100  feet  below  the  Sakhrah.  The  e.xi.stence  of  wuch  a  cliff 
would  comsequently  have  little  beaiiug  on  tlie  question  of  foundaiiuns. 
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GioLooicAL  Sacnom  thvouob  Habam. 
Natnnl  Scale. 


2  +  O 


Section  east  and  west  through  Sakhrah. 

24^10 


Section  east  and  west  through  I'rophct's  Gate. 

24-20  a**0 


Section  due  south  from  Saklirah. 

Several  indicatious  may  be  uotod  jus  confirming  this  view  with  respect 
to  the  unseen  portion  of  the  Temple  Hill.  • 

Ist  The  tanks  juid  galleries  running  in  from  the  Wsst  Hamn  Wall, 
are  lined  with  masonry,  whircM,  fme&mt  Mflft^  lAuin  tiie  roek  m  higher, 
thflj  are  simply  cemsnted  over  tha  rough  rook.  This  aeema  to  indkafeo 
thmk  ^  Western  Tsnks  are  not  rock-cut,  bat  only  bailt  in  the  made 
eartii,  and  that  the  roek  is  oonseqaently  lower  than  the  lloore  of  these 
gyierifla. 

Snd.  It  seons  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  such  a  cliff  as  is  con- 
jectured to  exist  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ilarain  actually  occurreil,  the 
West  Haram  Wall  wonhl  have  been  built  upon  it,  rather  than  in  the 
valley  bed  to  the  west  of  it 

3rd.  Colonel  Warren's  shafts  along  the  south  wall  indioat*'  a  giadual 
fall  of  the  rock  outside  the  Haram,  and  uo  cliff  was  found  towards  the 

west  » 

4th.  In  Tank  No.  84  (the  only  one  towaida  the  weat  where  a  rock 
floor  has  been  Ibnnd),  the  rock  falls  weatwardi  at  au  angle  of  30*,  ivhidi  if 
continned  woaUl  strike  the  level  of  the  T^poean  bed  witfun  the  Wsst 
Hkmn  Wan,  irtthont  necearitating  any  cliff  or  steeper  di|i. 

Tfab  eoiioaa  question  has  perbapa  attained  to  greater  importance  than 
nallF  balongs  to  it,  for  the  top  of  the  supposed  cliff,  if  it  existeil,  would  be 
al  least  50  feet  krwer  than  the  Sakhrah,  and  70  feet  below  the  Barrack 
Scarp,  but  the  problem  has  a  controversial  interest,  and  the  objection 
briefly  Btatftd  to  the  cliff  theoiy  is  Uiat  tlie  action  of  denudation  on 
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mh  clialky  limestone  would  render  the  preservatioo  of  a  cliff  highly 
improbable. 

Edinburgh,  Oct  20th,  188a  C.  B.  C 


NOTE  ON  KADRSH  BARNEA. 

The  recovery  of  the  mte  of  Kadesh  Bamea  in  the  most  intereatiiifj  question 
of  the  topoL^raphy  of  tlie  Sinaitic  Desert,  and  any  indication  leading  to 
a  clearer  \indei>itauding  of  the  question  will  be  of  Home  value. 

In  the  account  of  the  southern  boondary  of  Palestine  (Numbers  xxxiv, 
4 ;  Joah.  xv,  3),  tluB  ^^te  is  noticed  next  to  the  Maaleh  Aknbbim,  and  the 
next  points  to  the  west  are  named  Hesran  and  Adar,  or  according  to  the 
earlier  paaaage  Hazar  Addar. 

The  Maaleh  Akrabbim  has  been  recognised  to  be  some  part  <rf  the 
a.Hceiit  from  tlie  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  the  plateau  of 
the  N^;eb,  and  although  the  name  has  not  been  recovered,  the  great 
feature  called  Wdtly  Fikreh  appears  to  answer  to  the  "Ascent  of 
Scorpions"  (Maaleh  Akrabhini)  and  to  the  later  AcraVtbatene  (1  Mace,  v, 
li;  Ant.  812  Ant.  VITT\  wliere  Jud;us  MaccaWus  defeated  tlie  Idiuneana. 

It  is  curious  that  the  identification  of  Hezron  should  h.ive  e8c;ipe<l 
even  careful  writers,  but  so  far  ixh  I  am  aware,  and  so  fur  a^j  can  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Grotre's  articles  in  Smith'b  "  Dictionary  to  the  Bible," 
this  site  has  not  been  recoftnised  as  yet 

The  name  Hesron  is  derived  from  the  same  root  with  Haaor,  signifying 
*'an  endoBore,*'  and  the  Arabic  eqnivalent  is  properly  speaking  Badlrekf 
having  the  same  meaning  and  spelt  with  the  Dad^  which  is  one  of  the  two 
Aralnc  eqaivalentn  of  the  Hebrew  Tzadi,  represented  by  the  Z  in  Hasor 
(more  correctly  Rhatzor),  the  other  equivalent  being  the  Arabic  JSad, 

Tliere  are  two  cases  in  which  the  name  Hazor  is  similarly  preserved  in 
Ambic,  one  being  'Ain  Hadireh,  representing  the  Ilazeroth  (plural  of 
H:izor)  which  wa.s  one  of  the  Israelite  camps  (Num.  xx.\iii,  17)  ;  the 
other  being  the  Royal  ILizor  of  (Jalilee,  the  name  of  which  still  survives, 
as  discoveretl  by  the  Survey  Party,  in  the  present  Merj  Hjuiirch,  west  of 
the  Waters  of  Merom. 

We  should,  therefore,  expect  Hearon  to  i^ypear  in  modem  Arabic 
under  the  fonn  Hadlr^  (plural  Hadflir),  and  on  oonsoltang  the  ma^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  prominent  ridge  north  of  the  head  of  WAdy 
Fikreh  and  west  of  the  main  route  from  Petia  to  Beersheba  is  called 
J'  TfadtreL  (See  Murra/s  Map,  or  the  map  opposite  p.  238  of  Gender's 
"  Handbook  to  the  Bible.") 

If  this  i(lentifi(\ation  be  accepted,  agreeing  as  it  does  very  completely 
with  the  boundary  line  as  usually  Liid  down,  then  the  site  of  Ksulesh 
Barnea  shouM  be  sought  to  the  east  of  Jtibel  Jldillrch^  probably  on  the 
main  route  which  jusceuds  by  the  well-known  pass  of  the  Nukb  es  Safa, 
which  Kobiiison  strove  to  show  to  have  been  the  Zephath  of  Judges  i,  17, 
and  the  Hormah  of  Deut  i,  44  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  tliat 
the  Hormah  ('< destruction'^  of  the  latter  pasnge,  is  the  same  plaoe, 

ft 
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while  Zcph.ith  if  i<h'ntiial  witli  Z''[>hatha1i  (2  Clirou.  xiv,  10),  is  to  be 
ioaght  much  further  north  neatr  Mareshah.* 

This  identification  of  Hezron  would  i^pear  to  be  fatal  to  the  chiiius 
rf'Ain  KmIm  m  leprewmting  Kadeah,  and  there  are,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
uoj  indiaitiiMis  which  aeem  to  place  Kadeah  Bamea  on  the  roote 
Iran  FMra  to  the  Tidnityof  TeU  el  Milh  (HahithaX  And  (TeU  *AM) 
■d  Hebfon* 

(L)  Kadfah  hj  between  the  deaerta  of  Paran  and  Zin  (Num.  ziii,  26 
ad  no,  1),  trharaaa  'Ain  Kadea  most  have  been  in  the  Deaert  of  8har— 
the  moit  weatem  dewrt  district,  extending  Iran  Beerahebatowarda  Egypt 
flmr  ia  tmalated  Khalnaa  bj  Bahhinii^-il  writerH,  in  nffrcnce  to  the 
Important  t4:>wn  of  that  name  (now  Khaliia,  the  Boman  £iiiaa)  north- 
cast  of  'A  in  Kadea. 

(2.)  Kadesh  was  on  the  border  of  E<lom  (Xum.  xx,  10),  as  wa«  also 
Monnt  Hor  (verse  23).  whence  the  vicinity  <>f  K.ulesh  Biuiit  .i  to  Petra 
might  be  inferre«i,  and  indeed  the  Tariruni  of  Oukelos  tranalatea  the  name 
K*deah  by  "  Valley  of  R»-k.'"'  "  for  of  IVtra). 

(3.)  Katief<h  wa>»  eviiit-ntly  not  far  wchI  of  the  I)t';ul  Se;i,  as  it.>^  name 
o«nirs  second  on  the  bonier  line  as  de8cril)e<i  from  the  Salt  Sea  we^twanls. 

(4.)  After  the  defeat  of  Israel  at  Kadeah  by  the  Amalekites,  the 
ponit  extended  to  Seir  (l>ent  i,  44),  or  the  ridge  of  BC oont  Hor. 

(5.)  The  King  of  And  attacked  lanel  (Num.  xxi,  1),  which  agreeawiih 
themppoaition  that  they  were  advancing  from  Monnt  Hor  towards  Nee- 
tine  by  the  great  roate  whidi  leada  np  the  Nnkb  ea  Sofa  towaida  TeU  Arftd. 

(6L)  The  Israelites  journeyed  from  Ezion  Qeber — at  the  head  of  the 
Golf  of  Akabah  to  Kadeah,  and  thence  to  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xxxiii, 
3^-37),  their  most  probable  route  thus  lying  up  the  Araliah,  which 
»  both  the  easiest  and  the  best-watered  line  of  march  towards  the 
Palestine  hill& 

It  ia  evident  from  a  coni|>ariHon  of  two  accoiuits  that  Kadf.sh  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  p.'iss  frf»rn  the  hii;hlandM.  The  Arnalekit^'H  "came  down"  (Xum. 
xiv,  45)  fn>m  the  "mountain"'  in  which  they  dwelt  (Dt'iit  i,  44),  and  the 
site  should  thus  [>erhaf)s  be  Hotij^lit  further  north  than  the  'Ain  el  Wt'ilK'h 
of  Robiuson,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Nukb  es  Sufa,  e.ist  of  Jebel  Hadtreh  on 
fte  main  route.  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  suggest  that  Jebd  Maderah, 
&cbg  the  Nnkb  ea  Sofit  on  the  aonth,  may  reprcaont  Adar  near  Hesron 
(lob.  XV,  3).  A  viait  to  thia  peas  wonld  be  of  great  interest,  and  the 
Bnes  Kadseh  (Kadet),  Miahpat  (JfMafdi),  and  Meribah  {MeHbek  or 
^mm  BAa)  shoold  aU  be  aooght  for  bdow  the  pass  of  es  Sufa  near 
the  jmction  of  Wftdy  Itkreh  with  WAdy  el  Yemen. 

aB.c. 

*  The  vnlh^y  (GKa)  Of  Zephathsh  if«  mentioned  (2  Chron.  xir,  10)  aa  **  at 
M»r«hah."  On  the  mrroT  n  nn'n  called  StifiehvriW  be  found  2|  miles  north  efmt 
of  if'r'ath  (Sheet  X\) ,  close  \n  t!ic  narrow  rallev  aSore  wh'ch  stands  Dcir 
KtkhkhiUh.  The  name  SAfieh  ("  Shiniiip,")  i»  radically  the  same  a"  Zephathah, 
tnd  ha*  the  same  menninfj.  and  it  so('in?«  elenr  that  the  *'  Ravine  (ya)  of 
Zepliathah/'  is  thus  uleutical  with  the  narrow  valiev  below  thi^t  ruin. 
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l)r.  Craig  Macla^n.  5,  CoatiM  Crocopnt,  Edmburgh      . .  0  10  6 

Dr.  Duncan,  8,  Ainslie  riace,  Eamburgb   10  0 

Ber.  Dr.  Stuart,  7,  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh. .  0  10  6 

Hany  Young.  K«.}.,  ('lt'i.-.h  ra-tl.-.  Kinros*        ...      .,  0  10  n 

Mn.  Ha!*tit',  Luscur  House,  |)unfennline           ..         ..  1    U  (» 

Laurence  DalgkUh,  Esq.,  22,  Coatea  Crescent,  EdiuburgU  0  10  6 

John  J.  Dalgleiah,  Baq.,  8,  Atholl  Ontoent,  Bdinbwgh. .  0  10  6 

Mrs.  Dalgleish,                         „                 „        ..  0  10  6 

MIm  Dalgleish,                          „                 „        . .  0  10  6 

C.  A.  McVean,  Esq.,  Woodride,  Ashton,  Chester         . .  0  10  6 

Dr.  Dow,  Dunfermline    0  10  6 

Mrs.  MUlar,  Ballahiih,  Mnokui   0    2  6 

A  Friend      ..       ..       ..       ..                ..  026 

Ufa.  lang,  and  Miaa  Duncan    0   7  6 


8   8  0 


iiiXJstXEIi. 

Hot.  19.— By  Ckah  . .                      £18  8  <> 

IMthop  oi  Exeter   500 

FNoentorCook   110 

Ber.  P.  L.  D.  Adand  (1879-80)  2   2  0 

Mrs.  Corfp                     „    110 

Rev.  W.  David               „    110 

Ber.  A.  H.  Hamilton      „    110 

Rev.  Ch.  Ch.  Tomer       „    1    1  o 

Mn.  A.MilIi    110 


18  8  0 
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U8T  OF  SUBBCIOFIIOMS. 


HULL. 

J.  D.  BELL,  M.D.  (Hon.  Local  Treii^virer,  Hull) 

Dr. 

1880.   To  Subeoriptioot:— 


J.  K.  Wade 
J.  Pearson- Lell,  M.D. 
Mtw  Biombj   . . 
Bey.  J.  Bvron,  M.A. 
Charles  Copland 
Rev.  J.  l£lliuu  . . 
George  Hard j  . . 
ThoB.  Holdon  . . 
W.  J.  Lnnn,  M.D. 
Win.  Pttrker 
MiM  B.  Badfoid 
Henry  SouIb7»H.1>. 
Mrs.  Stamp 
C.  8.  Wake 
Banmel  Watson 
W.  M.  Cliirke 
H.  Proston 
W.  liotterill     . . 
MiM  Singleton  . . 


£  *. 
1  1 
1  1 
0  10 

0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


d. 

0 
0 
6 

6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


11    0  0 


Or. 


1880.  By  Disbursjcincnfs  :  \  £  g,  d. 
By  Casli  paid  Messrs.  Leng  &t 

Co.  for  1879   I    0   6  0 

Bj  do.  paid,  MeMn.  Leng  & 
Co. ;  prinlangi  poitBgoif  Ac. 

1880    0  15  O 

Bj  Balance   9  19  0 


I  11  0 


MANCH£ST£K. 


Oct.  13.— B>  Cadh 
Not.  4k  M 
Bee.  1. 


» 


£4  3  0 
6  16  6 
4  4  0 


Oct.  16.— By  OMh 
Not.  3. 


PLYMOUTH. 


£5  1 
8  13 


6 
6 


H.  Evers,  Esq.  (1879) 
ajno.  Windeatt,  Esq.  .« 
rtJ.  W.  Shelly,  Esq.    . . 
oJuo.  Shollv,  Esq. 

H.  B.  S.  VVoodhouee 

Mrs.  WoodhouMy  for  Jeru- 
salem Fund 

Collected  by  H,  B.  8.  Wood- 
honsc  :— 

W.  Aiii;c'ar     . . 

J.  Carkeet 

W.  Babb   


£  A. 

0  6 
2  2 

1  1 

0  10 

1  1 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


U  10  6 


0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  S  0 


Thoe.  GKanl   . . 
W.  C.  Nicholson 
Rev.  H.  A.  (ireavos 
Henry  Evers  (1879) 
(1880) 
Smaller  sums  . . 
J.  Tucker 
W.  T,  Hutchens 
H.  A.W. 

S.  W  

W.  King 
Dlioe.  Fitts,  jun. 


£  «.  d. 
0   5  0 


o 
0 
0 
0 


5 
5 
5 
5 


0  12 
0  5 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

i) 

5 
2 
6 


LEOTUSES  AND  MEETINGS. 
Bit.  Hbkbt  Gbabt. 
Date. 

. .  Oct.  12  .  • 

„  16 
20 
Not.  3 
4 
11 
28 


n 


Plic-o. 
llitchm 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea 
Felstcd  School 
Uppingbam  (School).. 

„  (Town)  .. 
Brighton  . . 

Shwwsbiuy  (2  lectovM) 

Donation  from  Lecture  L'i»U 
Shrewsbury  Branch  of  Choreh  of  England  Sunday  School 
Institute  

6 


» 


PMceeds. 

£    s.  d. 
5   2  8 
8    8  0 
10   0  0 
10   0  0 
1  12  0 
22   0  4 
18  18  10 


1  10  0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


AujOA.  t  B«r.  Alnandar  Brjm  and  Rer.  Daniel  ITLean. 

Abodsbit  .  Rev.  Prof.  ICOUgvii,  D.D.  Mom,  See,  he/dam*  AModadon,  MiM 

Mary  Forbes. 
Adelaide  :  R«t.  W.  R.  Flotrher. 
Amblesidk  :  Rev.  IT.  B.  Rawmley,  Wrav  Vicarage. 
AxsTKUTUKB  :  W.  H.  Mut  kintosh,  Esq. 
Ayb  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Bifnenon:  B«t.  W.  Manuwr. 
Bate  :  Ber.  T.  P.  MfliliiKn. 
BbdioBD  :  Rev.  Canon  HlMoflk. 
Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter. 

BiKKBSHBAD  :  Rev.  J.  T.  Kiii^'siuiU,  St.  Aidao'*  College. 

Bisnc.p'?  WALTn.\M  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

Bl.^^ckbub>"  :  Herbert  Birch,  E.sq.,  and  Rer.  A.  B.  GroMit. 

Blaibqowbib  :  B.  8.  Soutar,  Esq. 

BoDxai :  8.  Hicks,  Eiq. 

BoLiov:  Ownfe  Monk,  Eaq. 

EbboOV:  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 

Bbiohtoit  :  Rev.  C.  E.  Dounlass. 

Bkoadhtairb  :  R<'v.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bkomley  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Dcvereui. 

BrBKLEY  ;  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Bust  :  JToa.  2WM^B«r.  Oaoon  J.  Horaby  %  Rom,  Am.— B«t.  B.  J.  Smifth. 
Oambbimb:  W.  M.  mdoi,  Em}.,  KA.,  8t.  Jdm'a  Oollago;  0.  T.  Bettaaj, 

Btq.,  M.  A.,  Oomille  and  Gaius. 
Cakada  :  Toronto. — Subscriptions  nre  reoeired  bj  the  Hon.  Q,  W,  Allan 
CabDITP:  W.  Adams,  Ksq  ,  S.'i,  Crockherbtown. 
Chblmsfobd  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Ilamilton. 
Chbltenham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
CHEaTBB  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
CHiPPUrHAM :  A.  T.  Xeaiy,  Esq. 

OiTT  AXD  Omrm  ov  Oobk  t  H.  8.  Peny,  Biq.,  Monkatown. 
CiXfTOV  and  Bustol  :  Ber.  C.  H.  Wallaee. 
Dabuvotov  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Bsq. 

Dktoxtobt  :  J.  Venning,  E.sq. 

DoBCHBSTEB :  Rcv.  IXandlcy  Moulo. 

DCBLDf :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Dmron  $  Bolicvt  Hffiiftkwirie,  Esq.  i  Man*  2W0«.— -Alaz.  Soofct,  Esq. 
Dwimcumi :  B«r.  A.  Gnluin,  Orawgatos. 
BASTBOUasi :  BeT.  H.  B.  Whelpton. 

Edixburoh  :  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  DJ).,  and  T.  B.  Jobnitoii,  Etq. 

F.R.G.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Straet. 
Eghau  :  Rev.  Honrocks  Cocks. 

Exeter  :  Rev.  Prebeiultiry  Acland,  Brond  Cljst,  and  Rev.  W.  David. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  £»q. 
Faxhwobtk:  Btr.  H.  Burton. 
Flvrwood:  0.  Cnrwaiii  Biq. 

Fboxb  ;  Philip  Le  Qtm,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Horlh  HOI  Hoote. 

Gatbshkap  :  Rev.  IT.  O.  Steriand. 
Gaza  :  J.  Ot.  Pickard,  Esq. 

Glabgow  :  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  DJ>.,  Ber.  I>onald  Kadood,  D  J).,  and  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
GuEENocK  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
GuUiDFOBD  :  Major-Genenl  E.  A.  Foord,  BJ!. 
HaBTIVOS  :  X  E.  JM^Md,  Esq. 
HiuiOBD :  Ber.  F.  S.  Stooke-Yavghao. 
HiBTVOBD :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
HraoHiv :  J.  PoUard,  Esq. 
Hfddeksfteld  :  Henry  Baker,  Esq. 
Hull  :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq. 
Irswicii :  Rev.  J.  R.  Tumock. 

IBEI.A5JD  :--DuBLiii :  Mon.  iVc*.— Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Blackrock  j  Dcnia  Crofton, 

Esq.  rreawrMV.— Tba  KiUMtor  Bank. 
JntviALXic :  Dr.  CbH)tui. 
Kbvdas:  Bo1)erfe  Somerrdl,  Esq. 
XnucOAKDY :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
Lakcasxsb  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Larkhall:  Rev.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Rorison. 

LEAMiKOToy  :  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H,  C.  W.  Phillips,  MJL 

Leubury  :  Rev.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Vauj;han. 

Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

LuoBiTBR :  BoT.  A.  A.  Isaao,  If  .A. 

Lbitk:  Jamas  Biaidwood,  Esq. 

lawn :  BoT.  B.  Sinflen. 

LiCHFiBLD  :  Hscbert  M.  Uofgan,  Esq.  JSon.  8te,  Ladies*  Assodaftion,  Ifvs. 

Bagnall. 

Lincoln  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 
LiVEurooL:  S.  Lewi*,  Esq.,  M.D.,  157,  Duke  Street. 
London DKUuv   Jame.-*  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queeu  Street. 
Maidstone:  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey. 

ICahokbitbb  $  Bev.  W.  P.  Bireh  and  Ber.  OeaoB  Gnuie.  flVMUnrsr.— OUtst 

HsTWOod,  Esq.,  Manehester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
MiMtwam  i  W.  Oouk,  Esq. 
ICaboatb  t  Ber.  0.  Collis. 

Market  Harborouoh  :  Joseph  Nunnelly,  Esq. 
MsLBOunKB,  AusTKAUA :  BoT.  W.  Pools. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


^rpTTt^N  ^rowBEAT:  RcT.  ArthuT  M.  BftodoU. 
McLiiosE  :  Ralph  Dmin,  Esq, 
Mnn>LK:^BouorGU  :  Rev.  £dinund  Jacluoo. 
Mo>'T&oss :  Mr.  Mockic. 
MoUfXTH :  Dr.  BobisBon. 

IffiWABE:  LadiM*  Oommittee.  Son,  2Wa#.->]fn.  TiOlento;  So:  Soc^Ktb, 
G.  Hodgkiiiton. 

l^EWCASTU :  So:  2WM.-~Thoinu  Hodgkia,  Esq. }  So:  Soe,^W,  LjaU, 

Esq. 

UoRWicu  :  Rov  W.  F.  Crcenr. 

Oxford  :  Rt^-v.  Canon  Ridgnuj. 

PlBTH :  John  W.  Jameaon,  Eiq. 

PiTLOOHmn :  Htt^  Mttofadl,  Etq. 

TsxmavTB.  i  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 

SAXBOATB  :  Rev.  F.  Gell. 

XnOATB  :  Alfml  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlanda. 

Richmond,  Si  rkky  :  Ilenry  Douglas,  Esq. 

RiPON  :  J.  W.  Weight,  E»q. 

ScABBOEOUOH  :  BoT.  J.  Bedford. 

8imoAU:  Oraham  Jaokion,  Esq. 

SHinraL!  B«t.  A.  F.  FoilMa. 

Shbswsbubt  :  Bar.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 

SissnvoinrRST :  R<»t.  W.  Petowon. 

SomrAMPToN^  and  RoirsKY :  Ear,  Henry  C.  Hawtrsj. 

isoUTiiSKA  :  R«?v.  F.  Bakley. 

SowKKur :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Auuora :  Ber.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

Bt.  Avdxbws:  Dr.  Leea  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

BtALmsDQM :  Bar.  Dr.  Cranswiek. 

SzBOUD :  T.  8.  Oebome,  Eeq. 

SrDEXHAM  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  AVilliam  Bovd,  LL.D. 

Sydney,  Nkw  Sorrn  Walks  :  Rev,  R.  sjteel,  D.D. 

TKiONMorxH  :  K«'v.  11.  Hutfliins. 

ToBviUAY  :  Kcv.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

Wimmari'iM, :  W.  XVailk  Morgan,  Eo<^. 

Wnzfl :  W.  L  Weleh,  Esq. 

WniOH-BUPSB-MABS :  Bar.  H.  0.  Tomkins. 

Weymouth  :  O.  Ff.  EHot,  Eeq. 

Whitby  :  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

WiLLESDEX  :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Wharton. 

Wijjchejsteb  :  Miss  Zornliu. 

WiXDSoa :  EeT.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

WoLTSBKAifFroM :  Mr.  J.  MoD.,  Boebuck. 

WoopmoK :  Ontario.^William  Edwarde,  sen.,  Eiq. 

WOBOHIBB  :  R«t.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Tbotil  :  Iter.  Abel  fhiUqpe,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

York  :  Rex.  F.  Lawrpnor. 

The  Comuiittoe  will  Ik>  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  at  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 


The  foUowing  an  the  Agents  aaihorised  hj  Loeal  Seeretaries  to  zeoeiTe,  dis- 
tribato,  and  mU  tbe  paUioationi  of  the  Fundi 

AnsDBBir:  MeMTB.  Wyllie  and  Soni. 

Babkslkt  :  :Mi  ssr^.  T.  and  C.  Lingartl,  Chroui^  Offioe. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Strert. 

Birkenhead  :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  150,  Gran;;o  Lane. 

Bodmin  :  Messrs.  E.  and  II.  G-.  Liddcll,  7,  Fore  Street. 

Bocknbmouxh  :  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Bradvobo  :  Mr.  Herny  Gaikarth,  5»  Weatgate. 

Bbiohtov  :  Meam.  H.  and  0.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

BiTBinoT :  Measra.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  Jamea's  Street. 

CAMBRIDGE  :  Mr.  DixoQ,  Uarkot  Hill. 

CARDiyK  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 

CuKLTENiiAM  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

CnpTON  and  I'.kistol  :  3^Ir.  W.  Mack,  38,  Park  Street. 

CouK  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

Dabuwotoit:  Mr.  Havfiaon  Penney. 

Dorn :  Mr.  J.  J.  Ghnilden,  176,  Snargate  Street 

BuiTDn:  Miaa  Middkton,  High  Street. 

BaSTBOVBRB  :  ISx*  Leaeh,  Grand  Panule. 

EDiNBrnoH  :  Mo<)?rs.  W.  and  A.  IL  Johnaton,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 

Falmocth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richard*!. 

Fbomb:  Mr.  I".  J.  S;xi,'c,  Upper  Market  Place. 

GuKBNOc  K  :  Messrs.  J.  McKclvie  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

HiTOHnr :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 

HviNDBBSFiBUD !  Mr.  Atfrcd  Jubb^  Estate  BnHdinge. 

HVLL:  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street. 

IbTIVE  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street. 

NoKTHAMPTON  :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gold  Street. 

Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stac^,  Gentleuian's  Walk. 

Pbbth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Pbbston  :  Mr.  H.  (Mkej,  Viaheigpte. 

Bbajdiho  :  Mr.  O.  Lovqoy,  London  Street. 

Soabbobouoh  :  Measra.  O.  Marshall  and  Son,  72;  Kewborough. 

Sbtbnoaes  :  Mr.  Hahrison,  High  Street. 

St.  Ani>rew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street. 

Weston  :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street. 

Whitby  :  Mr  Rccd. 

WiNcni'STKR  :  Mesnrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson. 
WoLTEiiHAMPTON ;  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Eoebuck. 
ToBK:  Mr.  WiUiam  Seasions. 


IP 


READY    IN  FEBRUARY. 


THE 

REDUCED  MAP 

OF 

WESTEKN  PALESTINE. 


The  Committee  have  prepared  a  Map  of  Western  Palestine  reduced  to  three- 
eighths  the  size  of  their  L^rge  Map.  It  will  be  in  six  small  sheets.  The  price  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  it  can  be  fixed  ;  meantime  a  book  is  opened  at  the  office 
for  the  reception  of  names. 

The  two  Ancient  Maps  already  announced  will  follow  speedily. 


NOW  READY. 


THE 

GREAT  MAP 

or 

WESTEKN  PALESTINE. 

IN  TWENTY  SIX  SHEETS, 

ON  THE  SCALE  OF  AN  INCH  TO  A  MILE. 

AFTER  THE  SURVEYS  EXECUTED  FOR  THE 

COMMITTEE, 

By  Lieuts.  CONDER  and  KITCHENER,  R.E. 

1872—1877. 


This  Map  is  iisued  to  SubscribAn  at  the  price  of  Two  Guineas,  which 
includos  carriage  and  portfolio.  A  book  has  been  opened  at  the  OfBce  of  the 
Fund  for  the  entrj  of  names.  It  will  be  sent  out  in  order  of  application. 
The  price  to  the  general  pubUc  is  Three  G-uineas,  through  Mr.  Edward  Stanford, 
who  has  been  appointed  Publisher  of  the  map. 


PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Patron— THE  QUEEN. 


Quarterly  Statement. 


APRIL,  i88l 


LONDON : 

THE  SOCIETY'S  OFFICE,  i,  ADAM  St.,ADELPHI,  W.C; 
R.  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


AMD  HJKt,  narTMMM  m  OKDIMAAI  to  UXK  MAJKATT,  ST.  MAKTtM's  LAMS. 


Google 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  Of  THE  SOCIETY. 


In  the  PRESS.— Will  be  ready  very  shortly. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  By 

Thelawkbi  Saundebs.    8vo.    Price  7*.  6<f. 


NOW  READY. 
Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  Cheap  Edition.   Price  It.  Gd. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENTLEY  &  SON,  8,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


READY  IN  MAY. 

r 

The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  in  Twenty-six  Sheets, 

und  Portfolio.    Price  to  Subscribers  Two  Ouinfos,  carriage  free. 

The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine.    In  Six  Sheets. 

Price  to  SubBcribcrs  Gs.  6ci.,  carriage  free. 
Names  are  received  at  the  Qfffce, 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLOMTION  FUND: 


A  BOOXBIT  VOB  THS  AOOITSATB  Ain>  ST8TIKATI0  IHYSBTTQ'ATIOir 

OP  THE  ARCaEOLOOT,  THE  TOPOGRAPHY,  THE  GEOLOGY 
AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  THE  IMANNBBS  AND  OUBXOMB  0» 
THE  HOLY  LAND,  FOB  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


HBB  MAJBSTT  THB  QUBBN. 

GENEBAL  COMMITTEE: 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK,  President. 


Di.  H.  W.  AcLAXT),  F.R.8. 

Bev.  W.  Lindsay  Albxandsb,  D.D. 

Bbt.  Hsrar  Aizoir,  D J). 

Tbb  PBEsism  ov  «BB  Axiiiouur  Amo- 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NOiWS; 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  NEW  EXPEDITION. 

Thb  preparations  for  the  new  expedition  to  the  East  of  the  Jordan  have 
occupied  the  Committee  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  year:    The  Seeretary  of 
State  for  War  haft  granted  the  services  of  Lieutenautd  Conder  aud  Mautell,  of 
the  Bojal  Engineers,  for  this  »^cc'ul  Mfvke.  (Dm  Sodiaty  are  fortunate  in 
Mevixig  fiir  tluir  new  Sum/ the  e^rienoe  and  ikill  of  the  offloerwho  eseeutod 
■o  krge  a  part  of  the  fnmwr  woi^  Lienlenant  Mantell  is  a  joting  oflber  who 
hae  gained  great  distinotion  during  his  Woolwich  course.   Permiuion  hat  been 
alio  accorded  to  Pensioners  (formerly  Sergeants)  Black  and  Armstrong  to  serve 
upon  the  Survey,  and  to  draw  their  pensions  while  in  Palestine.    Thus  the 
Vew  Survey  will  not  only  be  carried  out  by  the  same  officer  who  did  most  of  the 
work  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  but  the  same  two  surveyors,  Black  and 
AnutroDg,  who  meaeared  the  baae  line  and  began  the  triangtdation  in  Decem- 
ber 1871  will  alio  begin  the  new  work.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Gonunitlee 
called  for  the  purpose  on  March  15,  1881,  the  olBosra  rscsiTed  their  final 
iostnietions,  and  started  the  same  erealDg  to  «arry  out  the  next  portion  of  the 
gysat  work  of  the  Society, — the  Surrey  of  the  Holy  Land.    The  two  Surreyors 
followed  a  week  later.    The  good  wishes  of  all  wlio  reatl  this  announcement 
mu£t  be  with  them.    They  have  begun  a  work  which  is  full  of  peril  imd 
anxiety  ;  it  is  for  their  friends  at  home  to  see  that  they  are  at  lea«t  supplied 
with  the  necessary  funds. 


The  total  cost  of  the  expedition,  including  the  printmg  and  circulation  of 
Lieutenant  Conder's  report?,  &c.,  will  amount  to  about  £3,500  or  £4,000  a  year. 
IthoB  been  proposed  that  the  Honorary  Secretaiies  of  the  various  town?  wliere 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  Society  shall  invite  tlieir  people  to  raise  u  certain  sum  yearly. 
The  whole  amount  is  a  comparatively  !*niall  one,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  it  together.  The  earlier  iu  the  year  subscriptions  are  paid  the  more 
eoBTenient  it  will  be  lor  the  Comaittse.  In  the  present  appeal  for  assistance. 
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KOTBS  AND  NSW& 


the  Oomnuttet  do  mA,  m  btlot*^  Mk  Unir  frkndi  to  gire  in  idlli,  beoMtt  Ifccy 
IwTe  now  tfadr  gmt  and  fpleodid  nwp  to  dioir  m  an  mnM  of  fho  folaio. 
What  hw  tw«B  dono  ftir  Wottern  Fdertino  diaU  bo  done.  If  potnbk^  for  tlie  Bwt 


Letters  and  reports  from  Lieutenant  Condor  maj  be  expected  about  the 
middlo  of  April.  In  order  to  meet  tbo  wiahee  of  a  great  man  J  enbeoriboNi 
pmgmpbB  of  intflUigenoe  wOl  be  tent  to  eO  tlie  prineipel  pepen. 


M.  Clermont-Oaniieao,  who  arriTcd  in  Jafia  in  February,  had  proposed  to 
tuit  JeroMlem  immediately  on  hii  anival  in  order  toeiaadne  tbe  newly  ftyond 
fapcriptkm  in  tbo  Pool  of  Siloem ;  bnft  be  bee  unfortunately  item  laid  up  wi  A 
an  attack  of  f^?er,  tberefore  wo  bnTO  not  yet  reoeiTed  any  of  bla  premieed 
letien. 


Ppofoieor  Sayee,  bowerer,  has  sent  the  translation  of  pert  of  it  to  tbe 
Athen(eum,  His  reading  will  be  found  on  p.  72,  together  w^  o  fao^wm/HU 
of  tbe  oopy  aent  by  Dr.  Chaplin  to  the  Committee. 


Aiemailable  iUnetmtimof  thedeetmetitm  of  aneient  monumenta  wbieh  aele 

in  with  every  improvement  in  Syria,  is  illustnitcd  by  the  "note"  from  the  BoT. 
H.  U.  Rawnsley,  published  on  p.  121..  The  Temple  of  Kades  is  now  puUod 
down  and  destroj-etl.  The  ruins  which  have  survived  the  violence  of  Eomans, 
Jews,  Christians,  Saracens,  and  Crusaders,  arc  gone  to  make  foundations  for  a 
cotton  store,  lite  Temple  and  the  sarcophagi  are  figured  and  described  in  tbe 
Urat  volume  of  tto  *'  Memoirs." 


Mr.  Wmiam  Diokaon,  F.S.8.E.,  baa  aooepted  the  poet  of  HonoraiT  Secretary, 
with  the  Bor.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Johnaton,  for  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Janion  (the  Close,  Croydon),  hae  aooepted  the  poet  of  HonoMiy 
Secretary  at  Croydon.  The  BoT.  W.  Wahnaiey  baa  undertaken  to  aet  with  tlM 
BoT.  Canon  Homby  at  Buiy. 


It  is  matter  of  great  regret  that  so  many  delays  hftfO  OOeutred  in  (he 
issue  of  tlie  next  edition  of  the  map  and  of  the  Memoirs.  As  re^rds  the 
former  it  uill  he  delivered  to  those  who  are  waiting  for  it  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  beginning  about  April  25th.  The  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  will  be 
ready  at  the  aame  time.  It  ia  alao  hoped  to  get  out  the  next  two  rolumee, 
namely,  that  of  the  Name  Liata,  nod  that  of  Special  Papers  by  the  end  of  May. 
The  leduoed  map  ia  alao  nearly  oompleted,  and  the  ilrat  edition  will  be  ready  lor 
issue  about  the  end  of  April.  The  price  to  anbaoriben,  ly  «^pyE»lfeoKo»  la  tte 
Central  OffiM  oo/y,  will  be  6e.  6if»  To  the  general  publie  tbe  price  will  bo 
12S.&2. 


The  income  of  the  fund  from  all  sources  from  December  13,  1880,  to  March 
16th,  1881,  was  £1,220  lO.v.  [)d.  The  amount  in  tbe  haoda  of  the  Committee 
at  their  meeting  of  the  15lh,  was  £1,800 
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Mr.  Saunders's  "  Introduction  to  the  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine  "  is  now 
cotnplete<i,  and  will  be  published  iinniediatelj.  Ita  history  has  been  alrcjvdv 
told.  Mr.  Saunders  was  asked  to  writo  a  piimplilet  on  tho  Pliysical  Geography 
of  Western  Palestiiu>  from  the  Gruat  Map.  He  undertook  tlte  work,  which,  it  is 
■iiiiiimiwiij  U>  explain,  lad  beM  iBqioMibU  Mom  for  viiil  of  mA  ft  wmf. 
Bofc  the  punpUii  baoame  •  book,  ind  the  deteifptioii  bMswolbn  into  a  detailed 
emninetioa  of  the  eomitarj,  vblek  is  tiie  most  important  residtyH;  obtained  from 
the  Snrrey.  It  was  intended  to  present  the  pamphlet  to  all  those  who  asked 
for  it.    The  book  will  be  sent  free,  therefore,  io  aU  mko  mptoikii  daU  {AfrU 


It  is  most  desirable  on  all  accountr?  that  tho  Map  and  Memoirs  should  have 
as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible.  The  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  may  greatly 
aaeist  in  this  object  by  advising  that  thejr  be  placed  in  public  libraries, 
oehool  and  eoUege  Iflmriea,  and  inatitntione. 


It  it  alfo  greatly  desirfnl  that  nil  iho^v  whose  contributions  have  enabled  this 
great  work  to  be  compleUd,  may  bare  au  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Arrangements 
bave  been  made  irith  the  Ber.  Jamca  King,  ol  BanHok,  for  eiplaining  and 
leetaring  on  the  "Map  and  ita  naea.  The  Ber.  Henij  Qearj  ia  also  ready  to  give 
one  ofening  in  every  week  to  the  Sooictj,  piofided  he  be  not  invited  to  go  too 
far  from  London.  The  Rer.  Horrocks  Cocks,  "wy*— *t  haa  alao  kindly  oAsred 
eervioea  in  leotnring  on  the  work  of  the  Society. 


A  Cheep  Edition  of  "  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  has  been  pl&bllohed  by  Messrs, 
Bcntley  and  Son.  All  the  small  illu.«trations  whith  were  in  tho  Library 
£<lition,  and  two  of  the  full-page  drawings,  will  be  found  in  the  now  Edition, 
which  has  b<>eu  niretuily  revised  by  the  author.  An  additional  chnpt^r  has 
also  been  added  on  the  "  Future  of  Palestine."  The  work  will  bo  read  with 
gmtar  interbatnoir  thai  the  progreia  of  the  Surrey  may  beftrflowedonthelfap. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient  manner 
of  i^iug  subscnptions  is  throogh  a  bank.  Many  tubaeribers  haTe  adapted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  laaa  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneoea- 
aaiy  the  aeknowle^gment  by  official  recwpt  and  letter. 


Snbeeribera  who  do  not  reeaive  the  QnarMj^  SUdmmU  regularly,  are  asked 
to  aend  •  note  to  the  fleoratary.  Great  care  ia  taken  to  forward  eaeh  nmnber 
to  all  who  an  entitled  to  reoeiTe  it^  but  ehnafae  ol  addraaa  and  other  eawaa 
give  riae  oocaekmally  to  omiaMona. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identiflcntions  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterltf  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
these  rest  solely  upon  the  flvadlt  el  tbeieapeotive  anthors,  and  that  by  puUiahing 
tham  in  the  QnerNrljr  Siaimmit  the  Oonunittee  neither  aanotion  nor  adopt 
thi^  ^  ^ 
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MBETING  IN  £DINBIJBGH. 

A  ynj  eraw4ed  meeting  wm  held  in  the  Matoiiio  Hall,  Gkorge  Street 
Edinborgh,  on  Tuekbj*  tebnmrj  22,  on  the  Proposed  Suryey  of  Eosteru 
Palestine.  The  Chair  was  taken  bj  Sir  JamM  Qardioflr  fiaiid,  and  among 
thoM  who  were  pretent  were  : — 

The  Her.  Dr.  Main,  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church ;  Principal  Kuiiiy, 
Bishop  Cotteriii,  Kut.  Dr.  Teape,  Bev.  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Ber.  Profesaor 
Blaildeb  Ber.  Dr.  B.  Macdonald,  Be?.  Br.  Taylor,  Bar.  Dr.  Bobartaon,  Hmr. 
PnfeMor  Dona,  Bar.  Dr.  Goold,  Bar.  Dr.  Oaaenova,  Bar.  Dr.  liadaay  . 
Alaiandar,  Bar.  Dr.  Wylia^  Bar.  Alex.  Whyta^  KA.  s  Bar.  T.  B.  JohMtoo*  { 
Eev.  W.  Turner,  Rev.  C.  G.  Scott,  Eev.  Thomas  Brown,  Profesaor  Madagar, 
Dr.  Robert  Young,  Charles  Cowan  of  Westerlea,  John  Scott  MoncrielT, 
"William  Dickson,  Surgeon-General  Fnvser,  C.B. ;  John  Rogerson,  Merchiaton 
Castle  ;  John  M'Candlish,  John  Miller  of  Loithen,  Edward  Caird  of  Finnart, 
James  Sime,  Craigmount ;  T.  B.  Johnston,  Jowu  Cowan,  Bcc^iluck,  Wilham 
Ferguson  of  Kinmundy,  W.  F.  Burnley,  D.  €h.  IlunBaoD,  Jtkai  Drybrougb, 
Oolonal  Young,  B.  P.  Sunpaon,  and  oUkcva.  lliara  waa  a  good  attendanca  of 
thopiiblia. 

Dr.  Main  baring  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer, 

The  OhuxKAK  intimated  that  apologies  for  absence  had  been  reedred 
from  Sir  John  D.  Wauchope,  Mr.  Mncfie  of  Dreghom,  Rer.  Principal 
Cairns,  Rov.  Dr.  lloratius  Bonar,  Professor  Grainger  Stewart,  General  KepeMn 
Smith,  Mr.  Stuart  Gny  of  Kiufauns,  Mr.  G.  F.  Barbour,  and  others. 

Dr.  LiKDBAY  Alexandbb,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  i'ale&tine 
Bxploration  Fond,  altar  Madiag  »  bttar  of  apology  for  abaenoa  from  8ir  B. 
Chiiatiion,  explainad  tbat  tba  maating  bad  baan  eonvanad  by  tfaa  Commiftlae 
of  tba  fond  to  anaUa  Liaaftanant  Gondor  to  explain  wbaft  be  bad  alraa^j 
dona,  and  vbat  ba  bopad  to  do  in  bia  fiitara  explorationa.  Iba  fnad  bod 
been  succesaful  in  securing  the  sernces  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
in  their  Survey  of  Palestine,  and  how  lyitisfactorily  they  had  done  their  work 
they  well  know.  Tliev  now  j>o88P8««ed  a  full  and  accurate  map  of  Palestine — of 
that  part  lying  to  the  we!*t  of  the  Jordan.  In  relerriu^  to  Lieutenant  Conder's 
share  in  that  work  and  the  eminent  quaiiiicationB  ho  possessed  for  it.  Dr. 
Alaxaadar  ranuokad  tbat  be  had  bean  anoeaiaf ul  in  identifying  more  than  100 
plaoaa  irbiob  wera  mentioned  in  tbe  Bible,  bat  of  wbicb  bitberto  ire  bad  known 
nodiing  but  tbe  namaa.  He  hoped  Lieutenant  Oondar  would  reoeire  a  bearlj 
encouragement  to  go  forward  with  his  work,  and  enter  on  his  new  enterprise, 
knowing  that  be  bad  tbe  sympatbiea  of  the  Bdiobuigb  public  witb  bim. 
(Applau-^e.) 

Lieutenant  Conder,  who  was  received  witli  applause,  said  that  he  desired  to 
say  something  in  illustration  of  tbe  work  already  done  and  the  expectations  they 
bad  for  the  futnie.  The  oiedeutaali  he  brought  consisted  of  uhe  map  of  Palestine 
before  tbam.  It  took  aeren  yean  in  execution— Amryflaia  in  tbe  liald  and  tbxea  in 
Bngbmd— and  ehowed  the  whole  of  Pfcleitine  fmn  Dan  to  Beeealuiba,  weitof  tbe 
Jordan.  It  might  appear  to  thoac  wbo  did  not  itudy  the  biatoriual  books  of  the 
Bibles  neither  intemting  nor  important  that  a  large  aoale  map  of  PaMna 
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•hould  b?  mn<lp.  but  ercry  student  kiMW  that  there  wan  a  rprr  f^rvfxt  dcnl  of 
minute  topogra])hj-  in  the  Bible  which  it  wm  most  ucvcm&tj  to  investigate, 
•■d  tilt  Snrej  nMsitM.  •  gMWHitw»  Unit  cviiy  Miner  of  the  oountiy  had 
tan  MtB  tmd  explored  hj  one  of  Hie  oOoen.  The  object  for  vlueli  it  wm 
^■tiwiwiiil  tfaftt  the  Smef  ehoold  U  mdnlikeii  mm  mmulj  tMa,  that 
■hhoqi^  IBM^  ImveDere  had  gone  through  the  ODVatiy  they  always  followed 
tht  same  route,  and  it  had  been  desired  that  ererj  part  of  the  I^nd  !>h<)uld 
he  expIorp<1  with  equal  rare  and  mntion.     One  remilt  of  wlint  hud  already 
been  done  was.  that  they  wen'  now  nhlt*  t«i  lay  down  the  tnhal  houndarifs  w«Mt 
of  the  Jordan  with  an  amount  of  acfurat'v  whicli  fomierlv  would  have  been 
qnite  impoMible.    The  oomi>aratiTe  aiies  of  the  districts  allotted  to  each  of  the 
tribei  had  thw  haen  mlwalahwi,  and  whan  tha  population  trae  oompand  with  tha 
•ma,  they  found  that  the  ancient  population  of  Faleitine  muat  have  been  ranch 
the  Mine  aa  now.  Tha  popoloua  p«rta  of  the  BiUe  were  the  popnkMie  pafte 
■till ;  the  thinly^popnlated  Bible  diotriets  weie  the  qpMeely-pcopted  districtn  now. 
Where  the  population  had  been  thick,  tliere  were  enormous  qusntitios  of  ruina 
and  aneient  siteo.    They  Imd  identified  140  town*  on  the  west  of  Palestine — - 
townn  in  reganl  to  wliirh  no  que«tion  had  been  misfd  aa  to  their  identifir-ation. 
Tliere  were  others  wliieh  were  still  open  for  reconsideration — but  as  to  all 
the  important  litea  in  the  Bflile  there  wu  now  no  donht  about  them.  6S0  towna 
weie  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  480 of  thoM  had  been  fixed,  and  of  theael40had 
been  identified  faj  the  inrvej.  To  the  eaet  of  the  Jordan  there  were  about  200 
Bflile  mtm,  and  of  the«e  onl  j  70  were  yet  known.  The  work  etill  to  be  otertaken 
was  importnnt,  and  though  it  was  said  tO  have  ft  greater  scientific  interest  and 
1«9  Bil>li("il  interest  than  the  west,  there  were  many  important  Biblieal  incidonts 
■nd  plact-s  a««ociate<l  with  the  east    the  flight  of  the  Midianiti-^,  the  tlight  of 
David  from  Jerusalem,  the  wood  of  Kpliraim,  Aj«litttroth,  Prnuel  (whieh  took 
its  name  from  the  rision  of  Jacob),  and  many  other  Old  Testament  sites,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  as  yet.  The  mmy  of  tlie  east  of  Jordan  would 
iadude  an  area  of  6,000  aqnaie  nilea  i  it  wae  expeeled  to  occupy  three  ■aaioni  in 
the  field*  and  probably  two  years  to  woik  out  at  home,  to  that  in  the  coune  of 
•  fire  years  thej  hoped  to  hare  the  companion  •urvej  of  Palestine  eaat  of  the 
Jordan.    But  the  question  of  topography  was  not  the  only  one  that  rame  within 
the  limit*  of  their  eiplomtioii?".    He  n>ft'rn'd  to  the  probability  of  obtaining 
ancient  in.*<"riptions  on  stones,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  light  might  be 
thrown  on  Bible  times  by  a  greater  knowledge   of  tho  habits,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  ooontfj.  They  had  foimd  during  timr 
past  surrey  so  much  in  oommon  between  the  present  peasantry  and  the  ancient 
Usnaanitas  that  they  expected  even  greater  resnlta  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  where 
the  tribes  were  less  under  Jewish  control. 

The  Rot,  Alexander  Whyt-e,  Free  St.  George's,  mored  "  that  this  meeting 
fordially  approve  of  the  resolution  of  the  Palestine  Kxplonition  Fund  Committee 
that  tlie  Mirvev  of  Eastern  riili-«tine  be  ]iroctHMled  witlj  'vvit)K»ut  delny,  and  they 
rwolve  that  efforts  be  matle  to  increase  the  interest  Uikcn  and  tlie  contributions 
to  the  fund  in  this  city."  Mr.  Whyte  pointed  out  that  great  and  raluable 
nsolle  had  already  been  gained,  but  that  the  work  wae  little  more  than  half 
iniabrd,  an4  it  would  be  a  shame  to  stop  until  all  that  country  had  been  surreyed. 
Be  had  been  aetomshed  to  find  tiiat  all  the  operations  of  the  fund  had  been 
tinied  on  at  00  mall  a  cost  ae  £8,000  a  year  I  and  he  hoped  that  after  this  meeting 
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the  ctontrilHitiMM  teom  JUkobvrgh.  wptOd  bulk  nan  UrgeHj  than  th^  lad  MP 
done  Wars. 

The  Re?.  Dr.  Andmr  Thomon  Meonded  the  noiioii,  wbkh  wm  adopted. 

The  "Rex.  Dr.  Cazenove  mored  that  the  theidu  of  the  meeting  bt  gnrcB 
Lieutenant  Condcr  for  hi*  interesting  and  instructive  addn'ss,  with  a  respectful 
expres-'^ion  of  our  earnest  wishes  for  his  welfare,  safety.  Htid  euocew  lA  th« 
important  wurk  to  whicli  he  has  ugtuu  Imhmi  ealletl.  (Apphiusi-.) 

Principal  Rainy  8tx?ondod  the  motion,  urging  the  tMnnuuiiity  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  a  practical  and  creditable  interest  ia  the  work  by  giving  pecuniary 
support  to  ihe  Socictj,  and  imaMing  them  in  »  raitobla  mMUMr  and  vith 
•nitable  mmrgj  to  mrrj  it  tlinragli.  It  vm  *  ^nA  in  whieh  ev«7  GlinikiMi 
of  every  name  oould  and  OQ^t  to  Join  togsUier  aa  vith  ona  haavt  and  om 
aouL  (Applause.) 

Lieutenant  Conder  baring  briefly  replied,  thanks  were  awarded,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  John  Miller,  to  Sir  Jamea  fiaird  for  {oeaiding^aad  the  moeting 
aeparated. 


Other  meetings  have  been  held  at  Croydon,  when  the  Eev.  Henry  Geary  de- 
livered an  address  on  tlie  new  Map ;  nnd  at  Eolton,  wliere  tlio  Rev.  James  King 
spoke  on  the  general  work  of  t)ie  Society.  Meeting  are  also  arranged  for 
Homsey,  Cardiff,  Winchester,  and  other  places. 
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THE  INSCfilPTXON  AT  TH£  POOL  OF  SILOAM* 

Iir  the  miMith  of  August  last  ywr  the  Oommittae  reooiT«d  from  Jem- 

salcm  an  announcemeDt  of  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  in  the  pasMtge 
Uwuiing  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam  to  the  Virgin's  Fountain.   A  squeeze 
aooompanicKl  the  letter,  but  this  was  imperfect,  and  only  a  few  letters 
here  and  there  could  l)e  made  out.  The  ("oniniittee  immediatelv  autliorizt  d 
I>r.  C'ha})lin  to  draw  upon  them  for  such  m^uey  as  might  be  ijece«s;iry  to 
get  the  water  lowered,  and  a  iM  tter  copy  taken.    This  work  was  entrusted 
to  Herr  Schick,  but  it  \v;us  nut  until  January  that  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  the  iiLscriptiou  ;  this  was  not  a  stjueeae,  but  a  flo-c«dled 
fac-nmUe^  in  other  words  it  had  been  copied  from  the  rock  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  l^ndi^  wen  laftde  of  the /a<;-^Miil«  aiid  teat  t^ 
but  no  one  Tentanid.froiii  such  deader  materiale  to  attempt  a  reading. 
Meanwhile  M.  Clennont-Oanneaa,  who  had  been  appointed  iVeneh  Consol 
at  Jaffi^  atatted  for  that  place  early  in  Fehmary  with  the  intention  of 
proceediiig  inunediatdiy  to  Jamaalcm  for  the  examination  of  the  inacription. 
Unfortonatelj  he  has  been  laid  up  with  illness.     Another  and  an 
improved  tmnscnpt  of  the  inscription  arrived  on  the  1st  of  Maroh,  which 
was  also  copied  and  circulated^  but  with  no  leaiiit.  Thia  aeoond  eapy  ia 
imblished  witli  this  niuuber. 

Professor  ^5;iyi  e,  however,  ]>a«  l>een  able  to  examine  iuid  copy  the  in- 
scription on  the  .sjx>t,iUi(l  lia.s  sent  an  imjioj  taiit  lettt-r  on  the  subject  to  the 
a  portion  of  which  (by  permiiiaion  of  the  proprietors)  wo  extract. 

L 

An  accident  which  befel  me  in  Cyprus  lias  brought  me  unexj>ectedly 
to  Jerusalem,  and  given  me  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  in- 
scription lately  disco veretl  in  the  conduit  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  by  Herr 
Schick.  The  inscrijjtiou  is  the  most  import-iint  yet  found  in  Palestine,  jis 
it  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  kings,  and  is  written  in  the  oldest  known 
characters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  As  the  readers  of  the  JMaunim 
avB  ahwad jr  aware»  the  inacriptifMi  ia  inciaed  on  the  lower  part  of  a  tablet 
formed  by  catting  the  rock  wall  of  the  conduit  to  the  depth  of  about  an 
indL  It  is  engraved  on  the  eaat  aide  of  a  rock-hewn  paarage,  throni^ 
which  the  water  ia  conducted  from  the  north  into  the  Pool,  and  about 
twenty-five  pacea  from  ita  entrance. 

I  have  paid  two  viaita  to  the  inscription,  and  aucoeeded  in  copying  the 
graater  potti<m  of  it.  The  task  of  copying,  however,  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  water  flows  past  the  loot  of  the  inacription  to  a  depth  of  over  four 
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inches,  and  in  order  to  copy  it  I  have  had  to  sit  in  the  water  in  a  cramped 
paahioai  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  making  out  the  letters,  which 
are  filled  %itli  ailica,  by  tbe  dim  Ug^t  of  a  candle.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  kind  offioea  of  my  eompanion,  Mr.  John  Slater,  who  held  the  candle 
for  me  while  I  copied  the  eharacteny  I  ahoold  have  found  the  work  even 
more  troableeonie  than  I  aetuallj  did. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tablet  ia  smooth  and  j^ain,  though  a  graffito  of 
three  lines  is  scratched  upon  one  part  of  it.  Whether  this  is  in  any  in- 
telligible system  of  writing  I  cannot  say ;  aome  of  tlie  letters  look  like 
cursive  Greek,  but  at  the  beginning  of  two  of  the  lines  the  Arabic  ojphora 
1843  seem  to  tKxur.  Tlie  lower  \y.\n  of  the  tablet  isocciipiefl  by  the  ancient 
inscription,  which  consists  of  six  liiies  of  al)out  thirtv-fivo  lettcr-s  each. 
The  letters  are  of  a  cousiilerable  size,  aud  muMt  originally  have  been  very 
cl«ir.  Now,  however,  in  connequence  of  tlie  wilex  with  which  they  are 
filled,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  light  to  see  them,  and  the 
frietion  of  the  wateiv  it  is  by  do  means  easy  to  make  them  oat.  On  the 
left  aide  a  fracture  of  the  rodL  faaa  canied  the  loia  of  several  of  the 
charactera  in  the  firat  three  linea.  Below  the  inacription  cornea  an  oma- 
mental  fimah  in  the  ehape  of  two  trianglea,  which  reat  upon  their  iqfiicea, 
with  an  angle  between  l3bsim  aimilarly  reating  npon  its  apex. 

The  fcrmt  tif  the  characiers  are  identiced  wUk  Ao§e  of  the  Moahite  Stent, 
and  the  words  are  similarly  divided  from  one  another  by  pointa.  One 
of  the  characters,  which  occurs  at  least  three  times,  is  new  to  me  ;  T  conjec- 
ture that  it  may  represent  the  missing  teth  of  ^Nlesha's  inscription.  The 
firet  line  b^ius  with  the  word  rOp^Cn)  »  follow,  after  two  words 
whidi  I  cannot  read  with  certain^,  HSpSn* 
second  line  I  can  make  oat  only  the  words  niDM  ^^^2^.......*^^^ 

t?W(t3)  -••  TP  [or  Tlh    Tbe  third  line  ends  with  the  word  rH^H- 

The  fourth  line  b^ins  with  the  word       ;  then  come,  after  a  few  doubt- 

fol  Isttera,  |<©)'>a  "spn  t»«(h)n,  and  tho  line  enda  with  "of^. 
The  fifth  line  xeada :  ^ni^^n  TOinn  ^«  IDH  p  U^T^Tl  p 

  The  sixth  line  has  been  so  much  injured  by  the  friction 

of  the  water  that  tlM  only  words  in  it  which  I  can  make  out  with  certainty 

ire  )2^|4^  ^3^.  I  can  find  no  worda  in  the  inacripdon  for  Jenisalem, 

Jodah,  or  king  nor  any  proper  n«me&  Bnt  the  foima  of  the 

letters  prov«  that  it  cannot  be  later  than  tbe  time  of  Hesekiah,  and  the 

"three  cubits  "  mentioned  in  the  second  line,  as  well  as  the  "  thousand 
cubits  ^  of  line  5,  will  probably  atfoni  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  inscription. 
It  is  clear  from  the  word  "^pt^^^  in  the  fifth  line  that  the  cooatructor  of 
the  conduit  speaks  in  the  first  person. 

F^brumj  7, 1881. 
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IL 

The  weather  detained  me  at  .TeniHalem  a  day  longer  than  I  ha4 
intended  to  be  tliere,  and  I  accordingly  paid  another  visit  to  the  inscrip- 
tion alKnit  which  1  have  already  written.  It  wa-s  well  tliat  I  did  so,  as  it 
enabled  me  both  to  correct  niy  j>reviou8  copies  and  to  till  in  some  of  the 
lacunar  in  them.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  now  have  as  jierfect  a  copy  of 
the  iuscriptiuu  as  can  well  be  obtained  ;  very  little  of  it  is  missing,  except 
when  a  fracture  of  the  rock  has  occurred  on  the  left  hand  aide  of  the  tirat 
three  linML  I  hope  te  place  my  copy,  along  with  a  tiniktloii  of  it,tX  tha 
diipoeal  of  tbe  Falaatme  Ezptoiatkm  Fund  upon  my  return  to  Kaglanid. 

lieanwhile  I  mtui  eomotaoiiie  of  theetateoMnta  I  flMde  in  mjpnvkm 
ktter.  The  more  perfeot  copy  I  now  pownai  ahowi  that  the  inaoription  ia 
not  in  Hebrew,  aa  I  imagined,  b«t  in  Phoenician.  The  Phcenician  relative 
pronoun  oocun  more  than  once,  and  there  are  other  peculiarities 
in  the  language  which  indicate  that  the  author  waa  a  native  of  the 
Phoenician  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  .ts  I  have  alreaily  stated,  the  fonns 
of  most  of  the  letters  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Moabiti'  St<»ne,  though 
there  are  twf),  or  {)erhap8  three,  which  seem  to  be  still  more  archaic  than  thctwe 
of  Me«l)a's  inscription.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  the  inscription  cjvn  be 
dated  so  late  as  the  time  of  llezekiah  and  liis  successors,  when  the  dehtruc- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Isi'ael  renewed  the  intercourse  between  J  udali  and 
Phoenicia,  which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Con- 
aequently  I  have  little  heoitation  in  aaaiguing  it  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  or 
poaubly  of  Dand  (S  Sam.  ▼.  11),  wbmx  Phoenician  woricmen  were  employed 
in  the  oonatmotion  of  the  pobUo  boildinga  at  Jeruaalem.  In  thia  caae  it 
will  he  the  earlieet  apecimen  of  Phoenician  writing  whioh  we  poaneaa.  Of 
oonrw  it  ib  just  possible  that  the  hiscription  may  be  of  yet  older  origin, 
and  be  oompoeed  in  the  diaJeot  of  the  Jebnaitee  i  but  thia  ia  in  the  highest 
dogree  improbable. 

The  inscription  is  merely  a  record  by  the  master  mjison  of  the 
excavation  of  the  conduit  in  which  it  \h  found,  and  which  leads  from  Saint 
Mary's  Pixtl  t<>  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  a  distance  of  58(5  yards.  I  waa  wrong 
in  stating  that  it  was  written  in  the  first  peison,  the  word  which  i  read 
is  l  eally  ^J^^)^^,  the  whole  sentence  running— 

TtTon     vtnan  p  ansn  xhm  hdh  f^m  '•nwoa 

''And  the  waters  flawed  from  iheir  outlet  to  the  lower  pool  for  a 
distance  of  a  thonaai^  cnbits."  The  inscription  will  be  of  greater  valae  to 
the  topographer  than  to  the  historian^  aa  it  contains  the  names  neither  of 
royal  nor  of  other  personagea  Mr.  John  Slater  and  myself  attempted  to 
walk  up  the  conduit  aa  far  as  ita  exit  in  Saint  Mary's  Pool,  aa  had  already 
been  done  by  Kobinasn  and  others,  sin^e  we  thought  that  a  second  inscrip- 
tion might  be  diaooverad  in  some  other  part  of  it^  now  that  the  level  of  the 
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Wnter  rnnning  throtifjh  the  rf»cky  ( liannel  haa  l>eeii  m  much  reduced  by 
Air.  Schi<  k  ;  but  we  were  stopped  half-way  by  the  lowneas  of  the  roof, 
w  hich  would  have  obliged  as  to  crawl  ou  all  fours  through  a  deep  depoeit 
of  soft  mud.  A.  H.  Sayck. 

Februarjf  26,  1«81. 


BL.HARRAH. 

By  Ctul  Gbahail 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  wiah  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed exploration  of  those  regions  which  either  lie  beyoud  Jordan  or 
eMlwarda  to  the  nortli  viH^l  ahail  confine  mjMlf  to  the  ootmtty  with 
whieb  I  am  beet  acqneintod,  tlieHauHUi,  old  Baahancnt  off  from  the  great 
pciizie  which  extenda  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  aiitgnlar  district  known 
to  the  Axaha  aa  el-Hamh,  with  the  ridge  of  hilla  ee-Saflh,  which  J 
heUeve  never  were  visited  by  a  European  before  me| 

The  sommito  of  ee-SafAh  can  be  Been  diatinctly  on  a  clear  day  from  the 
Antilebanon,  and  were  represented  until  1857  aatwooQnical/e//«  or  hills  in 
the  most  recent  of  ffli^  in  the  book  of  the  then  moet  recent  of  exploreiVi 
Professor  Porter. 

My  journey  revealed  tlie  fact  tliat  they  were  merely  the  highest  points  of 
arauge  which  extended  over  many  miles.  Like  the  Lejah,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  a  duplicate  of  that  won<lerfiil  upheaval  ;  it  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  I 
veil  remember  Sir  IWerick  Murchi»on  telling  me  that  both  the  Lejah 
and  the  Saf&h  were  monstrosities  of  Geohtgy. 

An  acoomit  of  my  travels  will  be  found  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  *  of  1858,  and  rough  copies  of  the  inacriptiona  to  whidi 
I  am  going  to  allnde  preaently,  in  a  nnmber  of  the  "Deutache  Mcigen- 
ttndieche  QeeeUacbaft,"  1857,  and  in  the  annual  vdume  of  our  own  Boyal 
Aaatic  Society  lor  1850. 

I  do  not  suf)poee,  nor  do  I  wish,  that  the  resnmptioin  of  our  work  should 
oommenoe  with  Basban  and  its  wide  outlying  countries.  Gilead,  and 
Moab,  more  accessible,  should  be  at  first  thoroughly  explored,  and  every 
relic,  whether  of  areliitectnral  structure,  or  of  tablets  or  inscriptions  on 
the  stonea  lying  in  sUu  should  be  carefully  <lrawn  and  copied  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  it  m  of  the  utmost  importance  to  philohtgist*?,  and  there- 
fore to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  to  obUiin  rubbingH  or  impressious  from 
them.  I  need  scarcely  remind  th<ist;  who  are  Jis  well  acquainted  aa  I  ajii 
with  the  difficulty  of  a  mere  copyiug  of  unknown  symbols,  how  tedious 
aach  a  procees  ia,  and  how  uncertain  mutt  be  the  results  after  all  the 
laboor  which  hae  been  beetowed  upon  it 

Amongst  the  plaoea  to  wlndi  I  think  attention  aboaid  be  given  in  thia 
•ootheni  aeetiini  of  our  work,  I  pre-eminently  place  Kcrak.  Ita  luatoiy 
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from  tlia  timM  of  tbe  Judges,  and  ite  peenlltf  poritknt  which  defied  tfa* 
atUcks  of  anned  enemiee,  rendered  it  alwajFS  a  piece  of  high  etnte- 
gioel  importance.  The  Gniaadere  ooneidflred  ito  eaptore  one  of  their 
greateat  etploito ;  but  nttther  the  kinga  of  Jndah  nor  of  Edom,-  the 

invaders  from  the  other  side  of  the  desert  who  annexed  all  the  country 
to  the  weet  of  the  Jordan,  or  Anushirv&n,  or  the  Saracens,  or  the  fVanka 
aeem  for  any  len<(th  of  time  to  have  been  its  absolute  masters. 

Still  less  is  this  the  case  with  the  present  nominal  owners  of  MoaK  A 
finurui  of  the  Sultan  at  Kerak  is  and  has  heen  for  many  a  long  day  a  worth- 
lesrt  bit  of  jMi}w»r,  and  I  am  ready  to  aTi])}KJ8e  tliat  such  a«  it  is,  the  autonomy  of 
Kerak  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  tlie  world.  Togjiin  access  to  this  inhospitable 
crag,  bhick  mail  niust  1k'  jKiid,  and  to  prosecute  deliberate  rescue! les  there, 
a  liberal  fund  must  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  our  explorera  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  money  should  be  as  lavishly  expended  as  it  was  by  M.  de 
Saulcy ;  but  we  muat  he  pi-ei^ared,  in  order  to  ensure  the  mtetj  and 
success  of  our  schemes,  to  adrance  a  larger  sum  for  Bakhahish  than  that 
whidi  was  found  neoessaiy  in  our  attempts  on  this  aide  Jordan. 

S.  Then  come  Piigah  and  Keboi,  the  sitea  of  which  seem  little  douhtfuL 
Good  observations  tiken  from  the  summit,  whence  Moaee  viewed  the 
Promised  Land,  would  naturally  be    inestimable  value. 

3.  He«hbon  and  the  whole  tract  running  up  to  Um  el  Jem&l,  Beth 
Gamul,  standing  alone  in  the  plain  with  its  walls  and  its  towers,  and  ita 
streets,  and  its  houses,  with  their  stone  doors  and  windows  still  nearly 
perfect 

This  place,  and  nuraWrs  of  others  I  coidd  mention,  such  as  Urn  er- 
RumAn,  Um  el-Kotein,  were  include<l  in  the  Arabian  kingdom  of  the 
Dynasty  of  el-Hareth,  the  founder  of  which,  the  Aretas  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  was  ruling  there  at  the  time  of  the  conyersion  of  St.  Paul.  And 
it  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  it  was  in  this  then  densely  i>eopIed 
Arabia,  that  the  Apostle  spent  his  two  years  in  sctiye  w<nk,  preadiing  the 
Gospel,  and  not  in  solitude  and  contemplation  in  the  Pstrnan  Desert'*' 
At  all  eventSi  hiatoty  tells  us  that  almost  from  the  beginning  theee  el- 
Hareth  were  Christians ;  they  are  known  to  Arabian  Chroniclers  as  the 
Christian  Dynasty,  and  it  is  not  too  mudi  to  assume  that  a  large  number 
of  the  subjects  may  have  adopted  the  creed  of  their  masters.  The 
Saracenic  invasion,  which  drove  even  thing  l»efore  it,  must  have  scattered 
inhabitants  of  these  outlying  and  exposed  districts.  We  have  a  valuable 
catalogue  by  an  Arabian  geoiirapher  of  the  names  of  places  both  to  the 
eiist  and  west  of  Jordan,  but  the  list  ends  with  Bozrah  and  Salkah  and 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Um  el-.Temfil  and  its 
neighbouring  towns,  and  indeed  all  that  region  south  and  east  of  Salk&h, 
had  become  abandoned  by  the  end  of  the  7tii  century.  If  thia  is  so,  the 
diseoveiy  which  I  made  of  crosses  painted  in  red  upon  many  of  the  houses 
in  Um  el-Jem  Al  may  attest  the  fact  of  the  introduction  there  of  Christianity 

•  Vide  Rome  admirable  remarlM  on  this  subjeot  in  Profesior  Porter's  *'  Five 
yean  in  Danuucus,'* 
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at  A  very  early  |)eri(>(l  ;  and  indeed  when  I  saw  them  I  could  not  help 
saying  to  myself  that  perhajja  I  might  have  before  me  the  marks  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  labourv  of  the  greatest  of  Jilitiaioiiaries.  However  that 
may  be,  this  branch  of  the  whole  eubjeot  connected  with  the  Exploration 
flf  the  East  dnenrea  our  eanfel  atteoAioiu 

In  the  northern  eosntry  Qolan— el  Jaalin — ahonld  be  tiioiroiighly 
WDiflhed.  It  TB  eadly  tea? weed,  and  hnadreda  of  nrini^  with  the  Seinitic 
namea  attached,  eiUwr  to  the  Mru,  or  if  tfaMre  an  none,  to  the  iettt, 
whkh  lepreseut  bygone  townij,  will  yield  na  a  IhUtful  harvest 

The  Lejah  Arji'ob  wooU  employ  oar  enei^es  for,  I  moat  say,  an 
indefinite  period  ;  bat  while  one  party  is  examining  this,  the  inverse  of 
our  pleasing  ideal  of  an  oaaii,  another  mi^t  be  ooUeoting  xelioa  from  the 
Jebel  Haunlu. 

Were  our  funds  unlimited,  I  could  imagine  another  expedition  working 
simultaneously  with  that  to  lifishan,  in  the  districtH  to  which  I  firht 
referred,  the  Harrah  juid  the  SafS.h.  Nearly  every  stone  in  certain 
localities  there  is  inscribed.  At  one  place  in  which  I  passed  the  night, 
I  might  say  that  every  atone  waa  trying  to  tell  a  atory  of  the  past.  The 
banhie  Inmpa  or  blodn  whieh  orop  out  of  the  aoil,  or  with  which  it  ia 
abaolately  overspread,  are  at  intervals  covered  with  rough  pietores  of 
beasta  and  other  ol^eeto  with  a  caxaivechanKterBonpoanding  them.  I  never 
ahall  forget  my  first  introduction  to  these  cnriona  emUema  After  a  ride 
chiefly  by  ni^ts,  for  the  days  had  to  be  spi'nt  in  some  hollow  so  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  two  hoatile  tribes  of  A  ral  >h,  one  to  the  north,  the  other  to 
the  south  of  ua— running  the  gauntlet  of  them  in  fact — my  attention, 
on  rounding  the  scMithern  extremity  of  ea  Ssiffih,  was  attracted  by  a  stone 
which  had  scratched  upon  it  the  representation  of  a  palm  tree,  and  what 
was  evidently  a  legend  of  some  kind. 

I  searchetl  in  Viiiu  for  other  indiaitions  of  a  like  mtture,  and  resumed 
my  way,  "  coasting "  the  long  island  of  biusidt.  Presently  I  came  to 
another  solitary  inscribed  stone,  and  at  an  equal  interval  upon  a  third. 
I  ahonld  here  remark  that  a  line^  evidently  artificial,  in  other  words  a 
clearing,  existed  throogh  thia  wildoness  of  black  boulders,  and  from  ita 
bearings  I  came  to  the  oonclnaioo,  that  I  waa  poasibly  on  the  old 
hi^way  whieh  the  world  pnrsoed  between  Bosimh  and  Tsdmor  in  the 
pafany  days  of  those  great  cities,  and  that  my  solitary  stones  were 
Bile-stones."  Towards  nightfall  I  reached  a  mined  town  known  to  the 
nomads  as  Khirbet-ei-Beida— the  White  Ruin. 

The  houses  were  of  basalt  as  in  the  Haurftn,  with  stone  doors  and 
windows,  but  it  derived  its  name  from  a  structure  of  white  marble,  or 
quasi  marble,  the  calcareous  limestone  which  is  derived  from  the  hills 
about  Tadnior.  It  is  called  es-Serai,  the  Palace,  and  like  everytliiiig  else 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  its  erection  is  ascribed  by  folklore  to 
Cbosroes,  Anushirvan,  or  to  Timurleuk  ! 

The  building  was  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  not  from  the  assiiults  of 
man,  but  horn  generations  and  generations  of  summers  and  winters. 
A  fine  himting  scene  waa  aeolptored  on  one  fiue  of  it,  greyhounds 
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ftttaeking  a  lion  and  a  panther,  whieh  tomtndad  me  of  an  Aaiytian  talM  | 
and  I  f oond  other  atone  Hone  about  the  plae&  Hie  legend  ooneeming  the 
Ebbet-el-Beida  I  think  I  gave  in  the  number  qnoted  of  the  Boifal 
Geogmpbieal  Society.  ' 

To  the  north  of  thie  eecond  Argob  lies  Seis  or  Sejii^  where  there  ie 
water ;  but  for  this  very  Toneon,  I  could  not  then  approach  it,  fur  the 
weUa  were  occupied  by  our  enemies.  I  therefore  struck  eastwards  and 
Ronth-eaatwardfl,  and  came,  to  my  unexpreasible  delight,  upon  in-ncriptiona 
without  end.  One  of  the  most  interesting  spots  which  I  visited  is  en- 
Neniareh,  where  lived  once  upon  a  time,  a  lady  and  princess  celebrate<l  in 
Arab  song  as  Nimret  bint  en-Namur,  Tigress,  daughter  of  the  Tigers. 

Although  what  I  have  related  is  on  record,  the  materials  are  so  old 
and  so  scattered,  that  I  venture  to  think  that  I  am  doing  service  in  recalling 
to  the  reooUe^on  of  thoee  who  have  read  my  papers,  and  in  phudng 
b^ore  thoee~the  large  majority  of  onr  membem  who  have  never  heard 
of  them  or  thought  moeh  perhape  of  audi  outlying  diatnota  aa  the  fiamh 
and  the  Saflh— the  fact  tiiat  after  we  ahall  have  explored  Moab^  Qilead^ 
Gobm,  and  Baahan,  another  field  of  aueh  an  expanse  will  present  itaelf  aa 
to  tempt  us  in  onr  enthuaiaBm  to  attaok  Tadmor,  the  Euphfatea^  and 
ultimately  the  Nejd. 

The  character  on  the  stones  represents  one  of  those  many  cursive 
Semitic  writings  which  are  to  he  found  in  a  form  moane  or  leae  vaned 
anywhere  Vietween  Yemen  and  the  "  Great  Iliver." 

The  Btory  of  Job,  so  wonderfully  and  graphically  told,  belongs  to  the 
Ilaurfin.  Local  tradition  makes  him  native  and  Sheikh  of  ancient 
Kenath,  now  Kenawat.  His  friend  Bildad  the  Shuhite  came  from 
Suweidab,  three  or  four  houra^  ride  from  that  plat^ ;  whilst  the  name  of 
Teman  atlU  aubaiata,  the  probaUe  birthplaoe  or  raaidenee  of  Eliphaa  the 
Temanite. 

One  of  the  greateat  of  geogn^era»  the  late  Earl  Bitter,  who  waa  one 
of  the  firat  to  inveatigate  my  reaearehee,  went  so  far  as  to  snggeat  to  me, 
that  the  "  Sabeana"  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  might  be  Aiaba  of 
theSaHh. 

Since  my  time,  Wetntein,  de  Vogiie,  Waddington,  and  a  few  otliera 
have  thmwn  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  this  north-easteni  country. 

Their  works,  especially  those  of  M.  de  Vogiie,  are  of  high  value,  and 
should  be  carefully  consulted  by  any  offi(^  who  on  our  behalf  may 
enter  thoee  regions. 
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BOMAN  ROAD  FROM  GERASA  TO  BOSTRA. 
Bgr  tte  Pumnonr  ov  Qdbbt'b  OouJni^  BauPAsr. 

A  SHORT  extract  from  a  joiinial  written  during  a  tour  east  of  the 
Jonliin,  in  the  year  1874,  may  he  interesting  to  the  r.'a.iera  of  the 
Quarterly  Staiemtnt,  in  view  of  the  prupo-sed  Purvey  of  that  ctmntry.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  other  traveller  has  followed  my  route  from  Ger;i«<i  to 
Dera  sod  Bo^nL  It  m  on  the  veiy  oatakirto  of  wttled  habitation,  and 
not  always  flala.  My  ewxnt  oonsiited  of  the  Sheikh  ol  SAf,  his  brother 
and  one  or  two  retainen ;  and  we  encountered  no  difficulty. 

Leaving  Gerua^  we  rode  over  a  low  rocky  ridge,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
ilex,  and  then  np  a  ^en  which  gradually  mmowed  into  a  rarine.  tVaoee 
of  a  Roman  road  were  visible  here  and  there  cut  in  the  rock.  About  five 
miles  from  Gerasa  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ]>a.4a,and  had  a  splendid  view 
southwanl,  down  the  glen  to  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  and  north-east 
down  another  glen  towanls  the  fjrcat  plain  of  Arabia.  We  entered  the 
latter  glen,  still  following  the  Konuui  roa«l,  ha\  ing  wcxxletl  ridges  on  each 
side,  and  occasionally  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground.  We  saw  Heveral 
niin.s,  but  no  modem  habitations.  The  calls  of  shr[)l)erd!<,  and  the 
tinkling  of  l)ells  were  heard  amid  the  hills,  and  a  mounted  Arab  ap{i»  ared 
at  intervals  on  some  commanding  s{>ot,  as  if  watching  our  little  canivan. 
Aa  we  dcMeoded,  the  glen  opened,  Uie  forest  became  less  dense,  flocks  and 
herds  were  seen  on  the  pastnresy  and  a  few  husbandmen  were  at  work  in 
'  the  fields. 

At  leqgth  we  emeiged  from  Wady  WiBrrAn,for  such  is  the  name  of  this 
heaotifal  val^y,  and  entered  the  open  plain^a  vast  expanse  of  rich 
pasture  land,  extending  on  the  east  and  south  to  the  horizon,  while  on  the 
west  it  rises  by  an  easy  sl<q^  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Gilead.  A  short 
distance  to  our  right  lay  the  ruins  of  Kubab,  a  small  village  apparently 
once  fortified  ;  or  it  may  perhaps  have  been  one  of  those  walle<l  caravan* 
serais  which  one  ko  frequently  meets  with  on  the  borders  of  Arabia. 
Amund  its  welk  ainl  watering-trough.s  were  collected  the  vast  flocks  of  the 
liene  Haasan  Aralw,  whonc  tents  we  s;iw  in  a  circlet  out  on  the  plain. 
The  ground  along  the  foot,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hilif^  is  exten* 
lively  cultivated  by  them. 

We  rode  northward^  still  in  the  line  of  the  old  road,  passing  a  Boman 
milestone  beside  a  heap  of  mina  Trsoes  of  villages,  now  dessrted,  weie 
visible  everywhere.  Two,  near  the  road,  named  Idhamah  and  Ustteh, 
were  marked  by  laige  green  mounds  hcneyoombed  with  caves.  I  observed 
in  this  region  that  most  of  the  viUages  are^  at  least  in  part,  8uhterianea% 
the  houses  being  excavated  in  the  calcareous  rock,  with  nothing  above 
ground  to  mark  their  site  except  mounds  of  rubbish.    One  called  SA1» 
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Ixiside  which  we  encamped  a  fortriiLjlit  later,  when  on  our  way  to  Gadara, 
had  a  population  of  some  forty  familietii  all  Troglodytes. 

Two  honn^  iniart  riding  from  Wady  Wairin  brought  vm  to  Bemtlim,  a 
populbos  village  built  on  a  little  iaokted  htU  in  the  midst  of  a  colthrated 
plain  of  nntnrpaaBed  fertility.  Here  abo  were  laigo  nomben  of  earea, 
eome  need  aa  dweUinge,  othen  aa  granariea  We  now  aaoended  a  low 
bleak  ridge,  a  ipur  from  the  Oikad  range,  and  had  from  the  topa  magniil* 
oent  vnew  of  the  plain  of  Hanian,  bounde<l  on  the  east  by  the  mountain 
range  of  Baahan,  and  on  the  north  by  Ilermon.  Z  waa  gnatly  atmck 
with  the  change  which  had  passed  over  that  whole  re^on  since  my  previous 
visit  iu  1854  ;  then  most  of  it  wsis  desolate,  now  it  wjis  almost  entirely 
under  cultivation.  Sin;Tis  of  industry  and  growing  jirosperity  were  every- 
where visible.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  eutei-ed  JJera^  having  been  just 
seven  hours  and  a-half  in  ridiny  from  Gerasa. 

The  ruins  of  this  strange  old  city  I  estimated  iis  alK>ut  two  miles  in 
circuit  They  cover  a  semicircle,  round  the  arc  of  which  sweeps  Wady 
Zedy,  a  glen  from  50  to  60  feet  deep,  with  steep,  and  occasionally 
precipitous  banks,  and  a  little  stream  flowing  through  it  It  is  a  singiilar 
fact  that  whfle  the  rock  in  the  sides  of  the  glen  is  either  white  limestone 
or  oonglomerate,  the  buildings  are  composed,  like  those  in  almost  all  the 
other  towns  of  Baahan,  of  black  basalt  The  present  Tlllsge,  which 
contained  some  50  or  60  families  at  the  time  of  ni y  visit,  occupies  but  a 
fraction  of  the  old  site.  Most  of  the  inhabited  houses  are  modem ; 
built,  however,  of  old  materials,  with  flat  stone  roofs  rudely  con- 
structed, and  ocx'-asionally  stone  i1ooi"m.  There  are  many  other  houses,  in 
fact  long  lines  of  them,  evi<lently  much  more  ancient,  but  now  almost 
completely  covered  over  by  the  accuinulatioii  of  ruins  and  rubbish.  Dera 
is  in  this  respect  in  j)art  a  buried  city.  I  eutercd  one  or  two  of  those  cave- 
like houses,  and  found  them  similar  iu  plan  and  style  to  those  I  had  seen  iu 
other  old  cities  of  Bashan— massiTe  walls,  constructed  of  roughly  hewn 
blocks  of  basalt,  stone  doors  of  the  same  material,  and  roofii  formed  of 
long  sUbs  closely  laid  together.  Most  of  these  houses  were  originally  above 
ground,  as  is  evident  from  the  position  of  the  doors ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  other  dwellings  ne<ir  them  excavated  in  the  soft  rock.  We 
found  it  dangerous  riding  over  the  site,  as  portions  of  the  old  roofs  are  apt 
to  give  way  under  the  horses'  feet.*  Excavation  here  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  architecture  and  antiquities  of  Bashan.  But  Dera  is  not  the 
cnilv  tr)wn  in  which  some  of  the  old  houses  are  now  buried.  I  have  seen 
houses  in  Boziuh,  Suweideb,  Nejrau,  and  other  places,  entombed  under 
heaps  of  ruins. 

Iu  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  building  with  an  open  court 

*  When  at  Demlhesid  aothlng  of  an  "underground  dty'*  such  as  is 
deaeribed  bj  Wetsstein  in  hia  Mteberickt.  There  are  oenainl|y  numj  eavei,  aa 
there  are  at  moat  other  towna  and  viUagea  in  thia  region,  whieh  were  uMd  in 
part  «K  dwelUngs,  and  in  part  aa  gnuiariaa.  But  Dem  la  one  of  thoae  ancient 
aitsa  which  would  well  rapay  ocaiatioii. 
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suTTOundeil  by  rude  cloisters.  On  one  side  in  an  old  church  or  mosque,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  by  six  ranges  of  short  columns  and  piers,  all 
evidently  taken  from  more  ancient  structures.  I  saw  on  some  of  the  stones 
and  shafts,  Phoenician  letters  rudely  cut,  as  if  masons'  maiks,  and  1  also 
foand  some  imperfect  Greek  in^icnptiona  bearing  dates  of  the  Bostrian 

At  the  WMtem  end  of  the  town,  is  a  large  reienroir,  partly  hewn  in 
the  rock,  end  pertlj  lined  with  fine  mMOiniy,  apparently  Boman.  Beside 
il  aie  the  lemains  of  baths.  The  water  was  faroi^lfat  to  it  hy  an  aqnednet 
from  the  fountains  of  Dilly,  about  15  miles  to  the  north,  and  appean  ta 
have  been  conveyed  across  the  glen  through  air  tight  pipes  or  perforated 
stones.  Another  aqueduct,  als')  apimrently  of  Roman  origin,  brouglit 
water  into  the  tov^-n  from  the  east,  but  I  did  not  follow  it  to  its  source. 
On  Smith's  map  an  aqueduct  is  represented  ixs  running  from  Dera  across 
the  plain  by  Remtha  and  SAl  towards  Um  Keis  (Giidard).  Of  this  I 
saw  no  ti-a<:e8  whatever,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  I  do  not  believe 
an  aqueduct  ctjuld  be  cuin  ied  along  that  line.  In  the  bed  of  the  glen  t<> 
the  east  of  the  town  is  a  well,  beside  which  are  some  ancient  remains^ 
incJndIng  a  sarcophagus  of  basalt,  ornamented  with  rode  sculptures. 

Dera  I  believe  to  be,  not  the  Edrei  of  the  Bibk^  the  capital  of  the 
giant  Og,  bat  the  Adraha'  of  the  Boman  Itineraries,  which  is  located  by 
the  Pentiqger  Tablfs,  16  miles  from  Cspitoliss,  and  S4  from  Bostra.  It 
became  an  episcopal  city  of  the  province  of  Arabia,  and  its  bishop- 
Uranius  was  present  at  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.0. 337. 

From  Dera  we  took  a  straight  course  to  Bostra,  partly  to  trace  the  old 
Boman  road,  and  partly  to  examine  a  section  of  the  country  which,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  had  been  hitherto  unexplored.  We  encountered  no  difficulty, 
although  on  the  wry  outskirts  of  settled  life.  The  Roman  roiid  w^is  visible 
fn>m  the  moment  we  croased  the  glen,  and  we  followed  its  course  to  the 
gate  (»f  B<j?4tni,  to  which  it  runs  in  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  in  places  perfect ;  and  the  road  crossed  the  Zedy  by  a 
Boman  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  in  excellent  preservation,  with  the  ruts  of 
chariot  wheels  several  inches  deep  on  its  pavement  Villages,  some  in 
nuns^  some  partially  inhabited,  dotted  the  whole  countiy  to  theii^tand 
left;  and  large  sections  of  the  soil' were  under  cultivation.  We  saw 
husbandmen,  and  shepherds,  and  yokes  of  oxen  in  the  fidds ;  while  away 
on  the  southern  horizon  we  also  saw  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedawin.  We 
halted  for  a  time  at  Ghusam,  a  huge  village  with  old  and  massive 
llonse&  The  gate  admitting  to  an  ancient  court-yard  was  still  perfect.  It 
was  of  stone  and  double,  each  leaf  measuring  7  feet  2  inches  high,  3  feet 
wide,  and  8  inches  thick  ;  and  it  was  so  well  balanced  on  its  pivots  above 
and  below,  that  a  man  wits  abl*-  to  shut  and  open  it  with  ease. 

Not  the  leiist  interesting  i«irt  of  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine  will 
be  the  tracing  of  the  Roman  roads,  and  the  exploration  of  the  strange  old 
cities.  I  venture  to  predict  that  some  most  remarkable  discoveries  will  be 
made  in  the  new  Surv^. 
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SUN  WOESHIP  IN  SYRIA.   By  C.  B.  Conder,  E.B. 

The  subject  of  the  aboriginal  superstition  of  the  Syrian  tribes  is  one  ol 
great  interat  Imt  of  aoma  diiBcalty,  as  many  ranainB  and  objeeto  sup- 
posed tnTeDen  to  be  reUes  of  Snn-ironhip  have  been  loiind  to  be 
very  modem,  wfafle  millrtooea  and  oU-roUers  hare  often  been  iniiiftalww 
for  tolar  emblems,  and  rained  Hwekilnii  for  Son  Templea. 

Nevertheless  we  know  for  oertain  fhaft  the  astron(»nical  worship  of 
Babylon,  of  the  Hittites,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  was  also  the 
CSanaanite  creed  :  that  Saturn  or  Moloch  was  worshipped  as  a  Sun  God  by 
human  sacrifices  ;  that  the  licentious  rites  of  Ashtoreth  or  the  Venus 
Pandemos  were  observed  evon  in  Jerusalem ;  and  that  Thammuz,  the  Syrian 
Adonis,  Nvius  aiuHially  Tuounied  hotli  on  T^ebanon  and  in  Judea.  We  know 
that  the  shrines  of  tliese  divinities,  both  at  Jerusalem  and  also  at  Bethel 
and  on  Carmel,  stood  side  by  aide  with  the  altars  of  Jehovah  ;  and  we 
should  therefore  natiu-ally  exi)ect  that  some  traces  of  this  idolatrous  worship 
should  still  exist  in  Palestine. 

Taking  then  in  order  Hie  diief  oentret  of  Baal  worahip  we  mnst  oom- 
menoe  ftrat  with  Betiilehem,  where  St  Jerome  aaBores  na  tlie  ritea  of  Tluaii- 
mnz  were  pmetiaed  in  bia  own  time.  Here  we  still  find  a  aaerad  gratio  • 
wbidi  eariy  tradition  (not  however  supported  by  anything  in  the  four 
Gospels)  has  now  consecrated  as  the  cradle  of  Christ  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Sacred  Cave  forms  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
ritual  of  Sun-worship,  and  the  connection  with  the  legend  of  Thammuz  can 
hardly  be  accidental.  Not  only  was  the  cave  of  Mithrah  an  essential 
feature  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  Die.t  Natah'i<  Jnvicti  Soli^,  but  the  Chapel 
of  Moloch  (mentioned  by  Kimchi  in  commenting  on  Mishna  Sanhed  vii,  7) 
seems  to  have  been  a  similar  subterranean  s.'inctuary  ;  while  the  idea  of 
the  sun  issuing  from  a  cave  is  traced  back  even  earlier  than  the  Baby- 
lonian times  to  the  Accadian  name  for  the  winter  solstice  month,  "  the 
Gavem  of  the  Dawn."  The  peculiar  rites  which  are  celebrated  at  tibe 
Latin  Christmas  ceremony  at  Bethlehem— like  the  Holy  Hre  iaoing 
from  the  Cave^omb  at  Jerusalem^  have  striking  affinities  with  llie  ritual 
of  Millixa;  and  we  shall  find  that  throaghont  Syria  the  Sacred  Om 
almost  always  occnis  in  oonneetion  with  Son  Temples. 

At  Jerusalem  itself  the  Temples  of  Ashtoreth  and  Chemoeh  (Vcnns 
and  Saturn)  stood  on  Olivet  in  Solomon's  time  ;  and  the  rounded  summit 
of  this  mountain  still  supports  a  round  building  in  a  round  court  covering 
the  sacred  forrtprint  now  said  to  have  been  that  of  Christ  Beneath  this 
sanctuary  there  is  a  sacred  vault  or  cave  chilled  Rahihat  Brut  Hasan  by 
the  Arabs,  the  Cave  of  Huldah  among  the  Jews,  or  of  St.  Pelagia  among 
the  Cliristians — in  each  case  a  female  deity.  The  site  thus  cliosen  for  the 
Ascension  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv,  HO)  where  the 
event  is  recorded  as  having  occurred  near  Bethany  ;  anil  it  is  j>erhaps  more 
probable  that  the  old  Sun  Temple  of  Chemosh  stood  on  this  hill-top.  The 
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modem  name  of  Olivet  is  et  T6r — a  Chaldee  word  from  a  root  cognate 
^ith  Tztir  ("  a  rt>ck  ")  and  not  to  be  confused  with  Th&r^  a  bull.  Tor  is 
the  term  applied  to  rounded  or  iaolatetl  hill-tops  throughout  Palestine, 
as  for  ioflUnoe  at  Oermm  and  Tabor,  and  most  of  thMe  Ton  are  still, 
and  lim  from  nmoCe  antiquity  been,  aacMdinoaiitaiiia.  The  ncnd  loo^ 
print  ii  nofwvQir  not  an  in wtion  of  niediwal  monki^  but  a  ooBunon 
featnro  of  Indian  nature  woiriii^  (aee  note  bekiwX  Hi  Jeronlein  me 

die  Kadatm  aniTtfiy  or  "faqpheea  fSoolprint^"  wlueli  hi  the  ISth  ocntoiy 
waa  eaUed  the  loal|iriBt  of  Christ  Here  also  we  find  a  sacred  cave  ;  and 
in  the  Akaa  nunqne  is  another  loo^nint,  namelj  the  Kadcm  JSkk»a  'ilaH^ 
iHiich  has  been  described  in  its  present  position  since  600  a.d. 

North  of  Jerusalem  "we  find  the  site  now  generally  recognised  as  Nob  ; 
nAraely,  the  village  of  Sh'afat,  where  Jewish  tradition  states  tliat  the 
Tal>ernacle  once  stood  (see  Mishna  Zebakhim  xiv).  The  name  Nob  is 
radically  identical  with  Neby^  and  also  with  N'ebo  the  Assyrian  Mercury. 
This  deity  was  symlnjlised  by  a  stone  or  a  stone-heap,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  pre- Islamite  Arabs,  who  worshipped  stones  (boetiili  or  stone- 
hflapB)aBTq>re8entingil(i:aA  andMM»edt(Me(tiie*Aflherahor''grove''ofth0 
ONuamtaa)  ae  ermboiie  of  AUdi  tiie  taiafe  ddtgr  ^  wonhip  ol  Mav- 
coiy4iidiidfld  the  throwing  of  atoneaott  a  heiyaamsntfapadi^ 
(Sttihed  Ti,  7)  and  also  by  daarie  anthon ;  uid  it  ia  ol  inteieet  to  point 
out  that  thero  ia  a  moat  remarkable  natural  monmnent  each  aa  was  nndar- 
gtood  by  the  name  Ztir  or  Ed—a.  high  conical  rock  peak  (as  nodoed 
nnder  the  title  KhtLrbet  es  Som'a,  "  ruin  of  the  heap,"  in  the  Memoir  to 
dieet  17)  immediately  east  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem  at  Sh'af&t. 

Bethel  was  also  a  centre  of  idolatrous  worship  side  by  side  with  the 
••School  of  the  Prophets."  The  Altar  of  the  Golden  Calf  stood  here,  as 
well  as  the  cairn  which  Jacob  raised  and  anointed.  Colonel  Wilson  wiis, 
I  l)elieve,  the  first  to  point  out  the  curious  circlf  of  stones  inmiediateiy 
north  of  the  vilLoge  {see  P.  E.  F.  Photograph)  which  though  much  decayed 
reuimds  one  irresistibly  of  the  mde  stone  temples  of  our  own  country. 

At  Shiloh  we  find  nomatka  of  8m  wosship,  bat  the  kfty  mountain 
eaDed  TeU  'J«tfr  north  of  Bethel  ia  no  doabt  the  old  Baal  Hazor  or 
^Baal  of  the  endooare^'*  an  anoint  ebde  of  atoMa  no'wr  deakiojed* 
Tnom  di  a  aimilar  obde  wen  obeeryed  aovth-eaat  of  Jenln,  and  a 
rode  atone  mominient  described  in  the  Memoir  (iheet  iz,  Dnr  OkutdUk) 
baa  eieiy  appearance  of  being  an  aneient  altar.  A  second  altar  west  of 
tlie  gfoat  plun  at  Abu  ^Atnr  ia  built  of  undressed  stones,  and  beaide  it 
ia  a  sacred  tree  and  tomb  and  a  cave  with  steps  leading  down. 

As  we  approach  Galilee  we  find  other  centres  on  Tabor  and  Carmel, 
The  ancient  Tabor    nmbilicaa    is  the  modem  Jebel  et  T6r ;  Joaephua 

Wont. — I  fihould  mention  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  piece  of  information  to 
General  Forlong,  whose  learned  work  on  ancient  relipionB  is  shortly  to  be  pub- 
liabed,  and  who  has  directed  my  iU;tention  to  the  question  of  Syrian  idolatiy 
generally,  and  giTOB  me  mneh  taloable  awirtaaea  in  MialeiilaiMlim  it» 
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•  calls  it  Ttahyriiim,  and  another  mountain  of  that  name  in  Rhodea  waa 
consecrateii  to  Jupiter.  It  is  thus  perhaps  that  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration has  been  shifted  from  its  proper  site  near  Baniis  to  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Tabor.  Oil  Oiimd  we  find  the  altar  of  BMlbende  the  roiiM^ 
•Itarof  Jehovah  in  the  time  of  Elijah.  The  great  peak  of  el  Mahrakah  (**  the 
plaoe  of  Saorifioe'O  the  aoutlMst  end  of  OMrmel  la  atill  remed  by 
the  Oannelite  Monks  and  bj  the  Bnuaa  of  Eafi%  and  appean  to 
have  been  the  place  visited  hj  Julian  the  Apostate  when  he  sacrificed 
to  the  God  Carmel,  who  had  noteni]>le  but  only  an  altar.  The  peak  ia 
admirably  adapted  for  a  sanetuaiy  of  the  Snn  God,  and  stands  up  con- 
spicuously, being  visible  from  near  Jaffib  in  fine  weather.  Beneath  ia  a 
aacred  tree  beside  a  well. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  tomb  of  Joseph  is  flanked  by  two 
pillar-like  altars,  on  which  sacritices  are  still  offered  by  tire.  Such 
pillar-like  altars  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  ritual  of  Hun  or  fire- 
worship,  like  the  fire  towers  of  the  Guebrea  ;  and  it  might  be  siiggested 
that  the  extraordinary  conical  mounds  at  Mdlhah  near  Jerusalem,  one 
of  whidi  ia  30  feet  high,  and  SO  foet  diameter  at  the  top,  and  even  the 
gnat  oonieal  hilloek  of  Tell  el  FA],  atmctarcs  for  which  no  date  and 
no  good  eiplanaitifln  haa  yel  been  oftred,  may  be  remains  of  ancient 
altars  or  saored  beaoons.  In  Qalilee  we  find  the  aaerifioe  of  artidea  by 
fire  still  observed  by  the  Jews  at  the  tomb  of  Bar  Jochai,  on  the  side  of 
Jebel  JermUkj  the  highest  mountain  of  the  district,  and  a  sacred  cave 
occurs  doee  by.  Of  the  rude  cromlechs  diseovered  by  Lieutenant 
Kitchener  in  this  district,  one  ia  called  ffajr  ed  Dumm,  "the  atone  of 
blooil,"  no  doubt  from  a  tradition  of  sjicrifices  there  offered. 

Many  sacred  stones  occur  throughout  tlie  country,  as  the  Hajr 
Dabkan^  near  Mar  Saba,  the  tnnlitions  concerning  which  were  collected 
by  Mr.  Drake,  and  the  llajr  Sidna  ^Aisa  on  the  side  of  the  conical 
mountain  called  Neby  Duhy,  and  the  I/aJdret  en  SusdrOf  or  "  Christian's 
Stone"  above  Tiberias,  nowoonnected  with  a  mookiBh  tradition.  Nor 
mnstwe  fofgetthe  iMd40tf(bcBtali  Edoth  or ''Witnesees'')  which  pious 
pilgrims  erect  whenever  they  come  within  sight  of  a  famous  shrine. 
The  Soryey  Gaims  were  occasionally  thought  to  be  ssared  sti-ucturee^ 
as  at  JeVa,  where  the  Denrldi  vdnnteered  to  "  pray  for  the  pillar  m  the 
d^r  of  our  journey."  Among  tiie  ancient  Arabs  such  stones  were  at 
once  the  bodies  of  divinities  and  also  altars  on  which  their  victims  were 
oflkred. 

The  great  centre  of  sun  worship  was,  however,  apparently  on  Hemion, 
and  the  numerous  temples  which  were  built  on  tliis  holy  mountain,  as 
late  aa  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  were  found  by  Colonel  Warren  to  face 
the  rising  sun,  seen  to  such  advantage  from  the  .summit. 

On  the  lop  of  Hermon  is  a  plateau,  and  fi-om  this  rises  a  sort  of  pea.k 
or  natural  altar,  round  whidi  a  drde  of  maeoniy  has  been  built,  while 
%  small  pit  ia  sunk  in  the  top  of  the  rock.  There  was  no  temple  actually 
on  the  summit,  though^  a  small  one  remains  outside  the  circle  on  the 
south.  On  the  north  is  a  sacred  cave  with  a  iH^t  of  stspsi  Other  caves 
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lower  down  the  mountain  are  used  by  the  Druses  for  the  retreiit  of  their 
iuituit^^ci,  imd  the  Drupes  are  known  to  preserve  the  ritea  of  the  GnoBtioi, 
to  whom  son  wonhip  was  familiar. 

At  Tyie,  on  an  nnlatod  biUoek,  atenda  the  Imm  of  Neby  ITaahiik, 
"  the  beioi?«d  of  womoi,"  no  doabt  the  andent  Adonia  or  MeDourth, 
and  the  tndituni  of  thia  local  aun  god  la  prawrvad  in  the  annual 
foBtiTal  of  St  Makhlar,  oheerved  in  thi«  city,  whan  hia  Totariaa  deaoand 
to  fish  for  the  purple-shell  or  Chilzon,  which  is  mjthical^  ^"^ft^  with 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  or  M elkarth. 

The  great  shrine  of  Venus  and  Adonis  at  Apheka,  lately  described  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  OH  pliant,  was  destroyed  by  Constantine  ;  but  many  practices 
belonging  to  thin  worship  survive  among  the  Nuseirlyeh  and  Ism'aileh, 
who  wornhip  tlu*  stin,  moon,  jmd  elements  in  the  northern  Lebanon,  and 
even  huuiaii  Siicritioe  is  said  by  the  Maix>nites  to  be  one  of  their  customs  ; 
arelic  of  the  human  sacritices of  Baal,  Moloch, or  Saturn  among  the  Canaan ites 
aud  Phceniciaus,  and  a  certain  indication  of  sun  worship.  In  connection 
with  thia  qnaatioo,  it  ia  onriona  to  nolo  how  peniBtent  thia  tradition  of 
aecrat  human  aaoifioe  ia  in  the  Levant  Gibbon  doicribea  the  ohaigia 
of  thia  kind  btoqgfat  by  pagans  againat  the  earij  Chriatiani^  and  St 
Bpiphaniaa  gira  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  *'P«fe6t  naHow"  of  the 
early  Onoatka— the  aaeriiioe  of  a  diUd.  The  same  charge  waa  bron^t 
against  the  Templars  in  the  13th  century,  and  it  is  yet  a  common 
imfRitatioil  against  the  Jew  in  the  East,  as  is  nhown  by  the  folio wiqg 
passage  in  one  of  the  Sultan's  proclamations  quoted  by  Mr.  Oliphant 

"We  cannot  permit  the  Jewish  nation  (whose  innocence  of  the  crime 
alleged  against  them  is  evident)  to  be  vexed  and  tormented  upon 
accusations  which  have  not  the  leaat  foundation  in  truth,''  viz.,  "that 
they  were  accustomed  to  sacritice  a  human  being,  to  make  use  of  his 
bloo<l  at  their  feast  of  the  Pitssover." 

East  of  Jordan  some  traces  of  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth  should  be 
found  at  her  funooa  ihrine.  Mr.  Oliphant  haa  already  deieribed  the 
cnriotis  pillar  of  Job,  which  had  never  been  viaited  aince  the  5th  oentozy ; 
but  I  bdieve  no  explanation  haa  been  ofEsred  of  the  ocooirenoe  of 
solitary  piUars,  as  for  instance,  north  of  Acre,  and  near  Baalbek.  There 
seems  erery  probabiUty  that  they  are  columns  on  which  the  hetmita  who 
imitated  St.  Simeon  Stylites  used  to  seat  themselves — a  practice  much 
older  than  Chriatianily,  and  directly  connected  with  the  worshi}*  of  the 
Son's  creative  power.  Many  of  these  hermits  lived  in  the  5th  centiury 
in  Syria,  more  especially  near  Alepjx),  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  great 
Catheflral  of  St  Sime-im.  Simihir  practices  are  reco,i(niaable  among  the 
Hermits,  who  by  cont^niplatinrr  their  own  stomachs  (like  the  TherapeutflS, 
or  the  Indian  Fakirs)  at  length  beheld  the  sacred  "  Light  of  Tabor." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  isolated  round  or  conical 
mountain  to]>  in  Palestine,  was  once  a  seat  of  sun-worship.  Thus  at 
SkeiJth  JatandeTf  west  of  the  Plain  of  Eediaelon,  on  a  oonical  volcanic  peak, 
we  find  the  ehrine  of  a  prophet,  who  ia  described  as  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  and  aa  having  ratnn^  horns  like  the  aan-god  Jup^  Ammon 
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Neby  Duhy  ib  a  similar  conical  peak  Dorth-«ast  of  the  last,  and  has  a 
domed  ihiuie  on  the  topi  Hie  legend  ettMhed  stntee  that  the  boM  of 
the  Munt  were  earned  there  hy  his  di^,  iHiieh  rtnimds  ue  of  the  FiMeee 
▼eMntioD  of  do^s  (the  companions  of  mtbra},  who  to  the  horror  of 
Qieek  writen  were  pennitted  to  deronr  the  bodiee  of  the  moat  noUe 
tmoDg  the  Fenian  fire-wonhippen^ 

The  translation  of  bones  or  relics  is  a  common  Moslem  tradition. 
Thus  on  Ebal  we  have  the  aaered  ahrine  of  the  'Amdd  /Hn,  ^  pillar  of 
the  faith,"  and  near  it  the  sacred  cave  of  Sitti  Islamlyeh,  who  gives  her 
name  to  the  mountain,  and  whose  bones  were  canied  through  the  air 
to  this  8|X)t  from  Damascus. 

The  remarkable  mountain  near  Jericho  with  ita  natural  conical  top 
called  'Es/i  el  Ohurdb,  or  "  Raven's  N«it,"  is  Hpecially  described  in  "  Tent 
Work,"  chap,  xiii,  a.s  having  been  supposed  by  the  Crusaders  to  be  the 
Mountain  of  Uie  Temptation,  a  tradition  still  extant  among  the  Bedawin. 
This  omioiia  but  impooriUe  logead  mqr  poiiapa  ha;?*  ita  origm  in  an 
aneient  aon-myth,  oonneoted  witib  the  hill,  and  adopted  bj  the  Bgmntuie 
IConkOk 

The  oonioal  form  of  the  anmmit  of  the  Kom  Sartabeh  (the  Jewiah 
beacon  atation  where  a  fire  was  lighted  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon) 
is  also  very  remarkable.  It  might  almost  be  dted  in  favour  of  the  idoiti- 
fication  of  this  place  witil  the  witness  "  altar  of  £d,  which  I  proposed  in 
1874,  and  to  which  the  main  objection  liea  in  the  opinioa  of  Jooephoa  that 

£d  was  Ka.st  of  Jordan. 

The  cone  is  270  feet  high,  the  sides  alopinpf  at  about  35°.  There  is  an 
oval  surrounding  tlie  building  on  the  summit,  and  fonned  by  a  mound  of 
stones  rudely  heaped  up.  Tliis  measures  90  feet  E.  and  W.  by  260  N. 
and  S.  The  central  building  is  a  platform  or  fouudatibn  built  in  10  coui>itM 
of  large  drafted  stones  (possibly  crusading  work).  Towards  the  north  of  the 
plaifonn  we  foond  traoea  of  baming,  ahowing  that  a  beacon  had  onoe  been 
Ug^htedhere.  Theaideaof  the  oom  are  artifidaUy  trimmed  from  the  natoral 
rook.  To  the  eaat  ia  a  temee  with  oaven^  an  aquednet  collected  aoifaee 
drainage  and  canied  the  water  to  rocky  reaervoiia  joat  beneath  the  peak. 
The  general  effect  ia  that  of  an  ancient  Son  Tenqde  which  haa  been  con- 
verted later  into  a  email  foilieai> 

The  shrines  on  every  mountain,  and  under  every  green  tree,  have  been 
already  described  in  "  Tent  Work."  The  prophets  called  BelAn,  Bah&n, 
and  B'alin,  are  j>erhap8  the  modern  representatives  of  the  ancient  ikialim, 
and  a  m;Ue  and  female  saint  are  constantly  worsliipped,  as  were  Bajil 
and  Anhtoreth  in  shrines  near  to  one  another,  many  of  which  have  sacred 
caves  beneath. 

Neby  Tnrjini  again  |X)Ssibly  takes  his  name  from  the  Teraphira,  or 
**  serpent  images "  such  as  those  that  llachel  stole  from  her  father  Liibiui. 

Thoee  who  are  interested  in  ancient  superstitions  may  find  this  short 
enuneration  of  facta  of  aome  Talae,  and  the  aabjeet  (in  spite  of  the 
diffienlty  of  collecting  reliable  information)  ia  one  whidi  deaenrea  to 
be  forther  pmaned* 
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Hotue  of  AphraJi  (mc^"^  Jl"^^- — ^-  Bircli  treata  this  name 
(Micah  i,  10)  as  that  of  a  town,  which  he  propoees  to  identify  with  Beit 
*Affek. 

I  would  sabmit  that  there  are  eerenl  objections  to  this  view.  Fint, 
that  there  k  no  radical  connectkm  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic; 
Seocmdly,  that  the  oocorrence  of  the  Hebrew  partide  in  the  aentenoe  (JSMA 
li  AjArak)  seems  scarcely  to  agree  with  the  soppoaition  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  topographkal  name,  Beth  Aphrah.  The  Tana  oontaina  a  pm 
OA  fha  noon  Aphrah  and  the  verb  "^Q^  ''to  roll";  aadoes  verse  14,  on 
the  nauM  Achaib  and  the  verb  "  to  He."  The  topographical  value  id 
the  paasage  seems  to  be  small,  as  the  names  Zaanan,  etc.,  occur  in 
other  places,  where  the  indications  are  better  as  to  their  relative  positions. 
It  may  be  noted  that  if  Aplirah  were  really  a  town,  a  [x^saiblc  site  might 
be  found  at  the  iraf>ortaijt  ruin  of  Beit  F&i  ("House  of  the  Mouse") 
Far  re])re»enting  the  ancient  Aphrah  ("Gazelle")  with  the  loss  of 
the  initial  guttural — of  which  there  are  ocuisiouai  instances  ;  but  this  is  at 
best  only  a  conjecture,  as  the  identification  with  Beit  'Affeh  must 
apparently  aho  be  oonridared. 

(TeiCil.— Mr.  Trelawnaj  Sanndan  addvoea  in  support  of  hia  view  that 
Qefli  waa  in  the  aoath  of  FhiliBtia»  the  paamge  where  Samuel  is  aaid 
to  have  leoovered  the  dtiea  of  Israel  from  Bkron  even  unto  Gath  (1  Bam 
vii,  14) ;  but  againat  this  it  may  be  argued  that  Gath  and  Skrcm  oocor 
£req[iien11y  next  one  another  in  topographical  liata* 

l%e  question  which  is  thoa  raised  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
namely,  whether  the  Jews  ever  possessed  any  land  in  PhiUatia  proper. 

In  the  Book  of  Joahua,  three  of  the  five  great  Philistine  citiea  (Ekron, 

*  Mr.  Inilawnqr  Sanndars  q^Mars  to  think  that  tfaevs  is  a  philoilogicsl 
dimgraemant  between  Pvofsssor  Pabner  and  myself.   If  this  were  the  case^ 

1  should  no  doubt  be  wrong,  but  we  both  slated  that  tho  Arabic  for  Gath 
was  Jett  J  and  I  bel*eTe  Profecsor  Palmer  would  be  the  last  to  urge  that 
a  place  called  Jenneta  wao  Gbth,  unleM  strong  reasons  could  be  adduced  to  prove 
the  corruption  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Saunders  is  scarcely  correct  in  stating  that  Shaaraim  was  a  town 
of  Simeon,  and  therefore  objecting  to  S'streh.  Shaanum  is  attributed  to 
Jndah,  and  oeenrs  with  Adnllami  Soooh,  fto.,  in  the  Shephdah  (Josh,  xr,  36),  in 
a  poai^OD  exactiy  agreeing  with  tiiat  of  B^tArtk, 

It  is  true  that  the  name  stands  in  one  paMlgS  (1  CQiron.  iv,  31)  for  the 
Bhsmhen  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  6),  but  the  nomenclature  of  the  list  in 
Cbronicles  is  well  known  to  be  vepy  corrupt. 

The  route  Mr.  Snunders  indicates  for  the  defeated  Philistines  is  even 
loDg'*r  than  that  which  I  wrongly  supposed  him  to  mean. 

A  pursuit  and  a  return  of  more  tiian  60  miles  must  have  intervened  before 
Ifae  OUldren  of  Israel  got  bask  to  spoil  the  tents  (1  Ssm.  xvii,  53).  Tiiis  wonld 
have  oocnpied  two  or  three  days.  It  would  have  been  remarkable  if  aajthing 
vniBad  to  be  qpoilad  after  this  intarfaL 
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Aididod,G«a)  are  aUotted,  *  wiih  theb  ▼illagefl,''  to  Jiida]i,lmttiMn  is  no 
enninetstioii  of  these  viUagei^  and  the  detailed  enumeimtioii  ol  the  towns 
of  Judah  is  oonfined  to  the  mountains  and  the  Shephebh. 

In  the  time  of  Joshua's  first  campaign  there  ia  no  mmition  of  the 
conquest  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Q&za,  Ai^calon,  or  Oath,  or  of  any  town  in  the 
Sadeh  or  fiUin  of  Philistiaj  save  Eglon  and  Lacbiah,dose  to  the  Shephelah 
hills. 

In  Judges  (i,  19)  we  read  that  Judah  "drove  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountiiiii  but  could  not  di'ive  out  the  iuhabiUiiits  of  tlie  Valley  (Emek) 
because  tliey  hiid  charioti^  of  iron."  Ekron,  Ascaloii,  and  were, 
however,  conquered  at  this  time  (verse  18),  though  apparently  hoou  after 
lost 

In  the  tune  of  Barneses  II,  all  Philistia  appean  to  have  been  under 
Egyptian  rale ;  and  the  Philistines  wen  ol  Egyptian  extasaction.  lii  the 
days  of  Samuel,  Saal,  and  David,  the  contests  with  the  Philistines 
occurred  in  the  Shephelah  and  on  the  border  of  the  Judean  Mbontaina 

Josephus  also  makes  use  of  thie  remarkable  expression — that  mountain 

where  the  tribe  of  Judah  ended" ;  and  even  AduUam  is  once  spoken  of 
(i  Sam.  xxii,  6)  as  beyond  the  Iwrder  of  Judah.  The  frontier  of  RehoboaV 
was  drawn  from  Zorah  and  Azekah  to  Oath,  including  the  fortified  towns 
of  Adullani,  Lacliish,  Adorara,  Marenhah,  and  Shochoh,  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  Philistia  wjis  excluded  from  his  kinridom,  and  by  tlic  tinu»  of  Ahaz 
the  Shephelah  also  hud  l)eeii  entirely  lost,  while  the  expeditious  of  the 
Hasiuoneans  into  Philistia  were  mere  raids,  with  only  temporary 
resulta. 

It  would  seem  then  that  Philistia  never  was  conquered  by  Judah,  and  if 
this  be  the  ease,  the  cities  Teoovered  to  Judah  bj  Samuel  between  Gatband 
ISkron  would  probably  be  those  envmeiated  in  Joshua  zv,  41,  on  the 
border  between  Philistia  and  the  Shephelah,  and  near  the  aite  of  Samuel's 
victoiy  in  the  Valley  of  Sorek.  The  reooveiy  is  noted  as  the  result  of 
that  \ictory  not  as  entailing  a  further  campaign  (c.f.  Ant  VI,  2,  3) ;  and  If 
tlie  al>ove  conclusion  be  acct'])ted,  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Trelawney 
Saunders  does  not  pl.ice  Gath  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Saunders  suggests  that  "accepting Lieutenant  Conder's  interpreta- 
tion of  Abu  Gheitli  ;uh  Father  of  Rain,  the  designation  suggests  an 
attribute  of  mystic  power,  and  so  may  be  carried  back  to  some  incoherent 
traditional  remcmbmnce  of  (  ioliah." 

According  to  Freytiig's  Uictionary  my  tnuislation  is  correct.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  tradition  connecting  Goiiali  with  the  ram,  but  there 
are  many  traditkns  of  Moslem  Berwtdies  who  were,  and  are,  supposed 
to  be  able  to  give  or  withhold  rain,  and  the  name  is  probably  quite 
modern.  Inquiries  on  the  spot  might  be  interesting. 

Jfi^^uUb.— The  suggestion  that  the  name  Mukutt^  may  be  n  corrnpliiQn 
of  Megiddo  is  open  to  the  objection  that  only  the  M  ia  oummon  to  the  two 
names,  and,  which  is  more  important,  that  the  T  in  the  Arabic  word  is 
the  Hebrew  ^  or  strong    which  is  not  interchangeable  with  the  JkUeth. 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  also  follows  fiobinson  in  an  asMonption  whieh 
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seems  to  be  contrary  to  two  passages  in  Scripture,  viz.,  in  supposing  that 
the  ttamm  whieh  qnings  near  Xejji^n  h  the  ancUiit  Kiahon,  and  thus 
nneonacionMly  tbe  question  of  the  identity  of  the  ^'  Waiem  d  Megiddo ' 
witii  the  Biver  Kiflhon. 

Now  Bank  enoemped  on  Tabor  before  deieating  SiMSa  (Jndgea  it,  IS), 
and  the  Otoaanitwi  advanced  on  that  poaition.  **  I  will  draw  unto  thee  to 
the  Biver  Kishon,  Siaera"  (verse  7).  In  the  Psalms  also  (Psalm  Ixxxiii,  9) 
we  read  **as  to  Sisera,  as  to  Jabin,  at  the  brook  of  Kiahon :  which  periahed 
at  Endor,"  which  is  close  to  Tabor  on  the  south. 

Tt  thus  seems  clear  that  the  name  Kiahon  applied  not  to  the  affluent 
from  Lejjftn,  but  to  the  stream  from  the  springs  of  el  Muj&hlyeh  ("the 
place  of  bursting  forth  ")  west  of  Tabor. 

Mr.  Saunders  says,  "  it  seems  impossible  t^)  se|>iirate  Mei^iddii  from  the 
BLishon."  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  site  of  Ix^jjiln  could  not  be  that 
of  M^ddo  according  to  the  biblical  definition  of  the  Kiahon. 

Bolnnaon'a  identitieatkm  of  Megiddo  with  LejjAn  reato  mainly  on  the 
pradmity  of  Taaaaeh,  a  town  often  meotiooed  with  Megiddo  in  the  Bible. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  atated  that  the  only  oonnection  between  the  namea 
Legio  (Lejjto)  and  Megiddo  ia  fbnnd  in  Jerome^a  panphnae  of  the  tenn 
Bikath  Megiddon  by  the  "Campus  Legionis."  Megiddo  is  mentioned 
with  Bethshean  Jezreel  and  other  places  in  the  Jordan  Valley  (separate 
towna  of  the  tribe  of  ManasMh)  as  well  as  with  Taanach,  and  there  \b  no 
real  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  Valley  of  Megiddon  was  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  for  the  term  Bikath  (rendered  Valley  in  the  A,  V.)  is 
also  tised  in  the  Bible  of  the  Jordan  Valley  (l)eut.  xxxiv,  3  ;  Zech.  xii,  11), 
and  on  tlie  e«lge  of  the  broad  Bikath  of  Bethshan  the  important  ruin  of 
Mujedcki'  with  its  s})rings  and  8tre;uns  now  st'inda. 

Mr.  Heudei-stjn  bau  quoted  in  defence  of  my  theory,  the  translation 
giren  by  Brugsch  of  a  passage  in  the  "levels  of  a  Mohar"  (for  the 
quotation  of  the  Poem  of  Pentanr  aa  indnding  the  atatement  that  Megiddo 
waa  near  Bethahean  appears  to  be  an  overaight  The  Pentanr  Epic  refeis 
to  the  warn  of  Bamwea  Miamnn  againat  the  Hittitea).  Thia  tranaUtion  ia 
mofe  favourable  than  thatof  Ghabaa,and  waanot  ptevioaaly  known  to  me. 

In  Bupport  of  the  Mujedda*  site,  another  argument  may  be  drawn  from 
the  account  of  the  flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jezreel  (2  Kings  ix,  27),  "  he  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Beth-hag-gan  "  :\nd  was  slain  at  Maaleh  Our,  which 
iaby  (or  near)  Ibleara,  and  he  fled  to  Megiddo  and  died  there." 

Dr.  Tb oil) sou  many  years  since  proposed  to  recognise  Ibleam  in  the 
ruined  site  of  }'€bla  which  gives  its  name  to  a  long  valley  south-east  of 
Tabor.  On  the  plain  east  of  Tabor  also,  fifteen  miles  from  Jezreel, 
is  the  ruined  village  of  Beit  Jenn  ("  hoxise  of  the  garden exactly 
representing  the  Hebrew  Beth-hag-gan,  rendered  "  garden  house  "  in  the 
A.  y.,  and  the  road  from  Jezreel  past  Tabor  and  past  the  head  of 
Wi^  7ebb»  towarda  Beit  Jemi,  leada  over  a  roUing  pUtean  where  * 
a  diariot  vof^  eaaily  be  driven.  After  eroaaing  tiie  bed  of  the 
Jeoeel  YaOey  it  aaoenda  gradnaUy  towarda  etvlTaftrah  (Anaharath),  and 
onthia  MacM  or  aaoent  atanda  tiie  roin  Kdra,  a  word  derived  from  the 
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root  K4tf  wlileh  it  oognaie  to  J4r  or  M*,  aU  hsfiog  the  mwining  of 
**]ioUow.'*  This  rum»  peniblj fopnoeiitiiig  Our,  »  Si  miki  nortfa-oMt 
from  Jonoel,  and  fivo  mflM  wort  of  the  ruin  TM»»  Wo  thuo  appoor  to 
reoover  the  names  Our  Ibleam  and  Beth-hag-gan  in  connection  with  some 
other  north-east  ot  Jezreel,  and  this  is  much  in  favour  of  the  Mnjedda' 
site,  because  an  easy  chariot  road  leads  from  K6ra  south-east,  crossing  the 
upper  part  of  W.  JalikI,  and  thenoe  skirtiiig  the  foot  of  Gilboa  to 
Mujedda'. 

I  have  hjizarded  the  suggestion  tliat  the  Kings  of  Judali  used  the 
Jordan  Valley  aa  their  highway  to  the  north  ;  tliat,  in«te;td  of  U)iling  over 
the  hostile  mountains  of  Ephniiju  they  marched  up  to  assist  the  Israelite 
monarcbs  by  the  chariot  road  from  Jericho,  and  advanced  to  oppose  Necho 

the  imie  louto.  Megiddo  wonM  Hiaa  teem  to  havo  been  thoir  outpoat 
on  thia  roate,  and  Ahaiiah^i  retreat  to  it  ia  mtaHigiMw,  whareaa  the  reaaon 
of  hia  flying  fint  aoQth  to' Jenlii,  and  then  hade  north  to  Lejjibi  haa  never 
i^ipeared  intelligible. 

In  order  to  render  thia  intereedng  anhjeet  more  olaar,  the  following 
points  are  recapitulated  aa  thooe  which  seem  moat  to  require  consideration. 

1.  There  in  no  known  connection  between  the  miu  Lejjdn  (Legio) 
and  the  site  of  Megiddo,  either  by  name,  bj  meaaored  diatanoe,  or  by 
tradition. 

2.  It  is  purely  au  assumption  that  the  piain  of  Eadiaeion  is  the  VaUey 

of  Megiddon. 

3.  It  is  an  assumption  which  contradicts  Scripture  that  the  stream 
from  Lejjtln  in  the  ancient  Kishou. 

4.  It  is  a  pure  assumption  (and  a  very  miuleadiug  ooe)  that  the  Waters 
of  Megiddo  "  were  the  Kiahon  river. 

5.  The  mention  of  Taanach  in  oonneetion  with  Megiddo  ahonld  not 
outweigh  the  notioe  of  Bethahean,  lUeam,  Endor,  Zartanah  and  other 
placea  eaat  of  Jeareel,  alao  mentioned  with  Megiddo  (aee  Palmimt 
Exptoratioii  Fund  QuarUrfy  SteUementy  Jcmuaty,  1877,  p^  16). 

8.  The  Egyptian  records,  so  £w  aa  they  elneidate  the  anlgeot^  are 
fimmrable  to  the  Mujedda'  site. 

7.  The  ruin  Mujedda'  is  ancient,  well  watered,  situated  in  a  plain  on  an 
important  high-road  ;  and  here  only  haa  a  name  doaelyi^pproachii^  to  the 
Hebrew  Megiddo  been  found. 

8.  The  to{K)^i])hy  of  Ahaziah's  llight  may  be  explained  in  eaqr 
accordance  with  the  situation  of  Mujedda'. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  this  question  to  be  settkni,  but  it  seems  tliat 
the  Mujedda'  site  has  claims  to  attention  which  recommend  it  to  such 
careful  critica  aa  Mr.  Hendenon  haa  proved  himadf  to  be ;  and  that  it 
ahonld  not  be  oondenmed  merely  becanae  the  aaaamptionaof  Dr.  Bobinaow 
are  taken  aa  of  equal  value  with  hia  aoondsr  aignmentBi  The  Lejjiln  aite 
•  rests  on  a  more  flimsy  aigmnent  than  perhapa  that  which  fixes  any  other 
important  biblical  site,  for  we  have  positiyely  not  a  single  statement  of 
the  identity  of  Legio  with  Megiddo  by  any  ancient  authority.  It  ia  n 
▼ague  oonjeetnre,  and  not  an  identificatiou  at  aU. 
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€fibeah  of  Send.  In  this  cms  also  we  have  to  contend  with  an  aaBump- 
tion  of  Dr.  BobmmiliL  Tliflre  k  no  oonnectjon  either  by  name  or  dietance 
between  Tell  el  FAl  (probebj  a  oonmption  of  the  Hebrew  Ophd  or 
"tomnhiB")  and  Oibeah ;  and  after  many  vinte  to  the  aite  I  entirdy 
Idled  to  fiiid  any  tnusea  of  a  town  or  villa^  TtU  d  FU  k  an  laolated 
monument  (probably  a  beacon)  and  not  a  city  at  all 

In  writing  on  this  question  Mr.  Birch  concludes  that  the  Gibeah 
where  the  Levite's  concubine  was  killed  waa  not  Geba  of  Benjamin,  bat  a 
distinct  city.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  a  confusion  is  here 
introduced  by  the  authorised  version  which  in  two  aises  reads  Gibeah 
where  the  Hebrew  has  Geba.  This  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Grove  : — 

**  That  they  may  do  when  they  come  to  (J  ibeah  (j^X)  v)  Benjamin, 
according  to  all  the  folly  they  have  wrought  iu  Israel  (Judges  xx,  10), 
and  again 

''The  lien  in  wait  came  forth  oat  of  their  idaoes,  even  out  of  the 
meadows  of  Oibeah  (y^l  rT>V^7D  Utend^  "from  the  cave  of  Qeba," 
Judges  xz,  38) ;  this  shows  that  liqgoiatically  no  distinction  was  made 
between  Oibeah  and  Oeba»  jmft  as  the  wcsd  is  now  apelt  indifferently 

Jeba^  and  JehaHh. 

Josephus  places  Gabaoth  Saule  at  the  Valley  of  Thorns ;  and  if  he 
refers  to  W&dy  Suweintt  ("Talley  of  the  little  thorn  tree"),  this  faTonis 
the  identification  with  Jeh<£. 

That  Gibeah  of  Saul  was  a  district  having  its  capital  at  Geba  would 
jieeni  to  follow  from  the  following  passiiges  : — 

**  The  uttermost  part  of  Gibeah,  under  a  ]x)megranate  tree  whicli  in 
in  Migron  "  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2),  Migron  being  ne;u'  Ai,  probably  a  district 
name  or  that  of  a  natural  feature  (c.f.  Isaiah  x,  28). 

'^Saul  abode  in  Oibeah,  under  a  tree  in  Bamah*'  (1  Sam.  zxii,  6) 
Bamah  being  south  of  W.  Soweinlt  and  west  of  Jeba'. 

aaa 


NEW  IDBNTIFIOATIONS. 

Beit  Aula  luus  cjenerally  been  identifie<l  with  Ik'thul,  but  is  too  far  iu 
the  hills.  Tlie  suggestion  of  Beit  Leyi  for  Bethul  haves  Beit  Aula  for 
Holon  (Joshua  xv,  51),  which  fits  far  l)ett€r  topograph icilly. 

Zephathuh  (2  ('liron.  xiv,  10)  is  probably  the  present  8i^^ieh,  Se$  foot 
note  to  tile  note  ou  Kadesh  Baruea. 

C.RC. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  OP  EPHRAIM  AND  MANASSEH. 

In  writing  <>n  tliis  subject,  Mr.  Ti-elawney  Sauiidera  accept*!  in  the  main 
the  line  prf)]K).se<l  by  Mr.  Kerr  (Qaartcrlj/  SUtO'tnent,  1877,  p.  41)  w  liich  I 
liave  adopted  iji  the  "  iI;uull>ot)k  t<>  tlie  Bible  "  (p.  264),  being  convinced  of 
the  juBtnew  of  Mr.  Kerr's  arguments. 

Mr.  Saundej>i,  however,  propoees  a  slight  modification  near  the  Makh- 
nah,  cenying  the  line  aome  two  miles  further  north  than  I  should  do. 

Mr.  Saunders  also  proposes  two  new  identificationa^  one  for  Aaher,  the 
other  for  En  Tappuah  (Joshua  xvii,  7) ;  both  of  thess  appear  to  be  open  to 
very  serioua  objections^  and  had  Mr.  Sannders  been  in  possession  of  facts 
reoorded  in  the  Surv^ey  Memoirs  he  would,  I  think,  have  hesitated  in 
proposing  these  identifications. 

^  8HECHBM 

MANASSEH 


Ah  i-egards  Asher,  Mr.  Saundei-s  Hiiys  {Quarierljf  Statement^  1880, 
p.  226)— 

On  turning  to  the  new  map  to  diBcover  Asher-ham-Michmethah  that 
Keth  before  Sheehem,  there  will  be  fmmd  the  ruin  El  Aseir  (Asher)  in  the 
Plain  of  Mukhnah  (Michmethah)  just  outride  Sheehem,  on  the  high-road 
to  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  south  ride  of  Widy  Eftnah.  Hie  identificatioii 
of  Micmethah  with  the  Plain  of  Mukhnah  is  suggestsd  by  Lieutenant 
Oonder  in  his  *  Handbook  to  the  Bible,'  p.  264,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of 
el  Azeir  except  to  insert  it  on  the  map." 

So  far,  however,  is  thin  from  being  the  case,  that  a  careful  account  of 
el  'Azeir  will  ]>e  found  in  the  "Survey  Memoirs,"  while  the  place  is 
<lescrit)e(i  in  Tent  Work  "  (chap,  ii,  ]».  42,  new  edition)  and  mentioned  in 
the  "  ITandliodk  (o  the  Bible,"  ]>.  25^;.  The  word  is  the  common  comiption 
of  the  Hebrew  proper  name  EN'.az-ir,  and  li;i.>^  only  the  T{  in  common  with 
,  Asher.  The  site  is  the  well  known  tomb  of  Eleai^ir,  the  hi<;h-])riest,  son  of 
Aaron,  venerat»Ml  by  Jew,  Samaritan,  Mcwlem,  and  Christian  ;dike,  and 
mentioned  by  ti-avellei-H  from  a  very  eaily  period.  A  few  ruins  surround 
the  monument,  but  the  place  is  not  the  rite  of  a  town.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  it  is  not  in  sight  of  Sheehem  at  all,  as  implisd  in  the  Bible 
respecting  Michmethah. 
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SdcIi  bong  tlw  eaae,  there  ie  no  leMcm  to  enter  Into  the  qnestioa 
wliatiier  the  ate  would  soit  Aeher,  or  whether  Mr.  Sennden  ie  jaeUfied 
In  mekiiig  the  word  en  adjeetiTe^preoeding  ea  it  doee  the  article. 
Oewnina  rendera  Hiemethah  "  hiding  pboe^"  and  it  ia  not  impoanble  that 


the  word  Aaher  la  a  oopjiatte  emnr,  reduplicating  the  word 


(**  whidi ")  that  follows  Ifiomethah  in  the  Hebraw. 

The  second  raggeation  of  Mr.  Trelawney  Sanndera  refers  to  En 
Tappoahf  idikh  he  propoeea  aa  identieal  with  the  min  Tafuh,  The 

identification  tempted  me  greatly  when  first  considering  thiH  question,  but 
the  philological  objection  ia  too  strong,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Shi 
(representing  the  Hebrew  Samech)  could  not  well  be  accounted  for.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  more  probable  identification  for  this  site,  namely,  Tif)hs<"i}i 
(2  Kings  XV,  16),  noticed  in  connection  with  Tirzali  iiini  Samaria,  jw 
rebelling  against  Menahem,  for  it  is  impossible  (o  suppose  that  in  this 
pessage  the  Thapsacus  on  Enphnitea  is  intended. 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  iuguea  that  the  main  line  of  VV.  Jerra'  shoidd 
be  considered  the  Brook  Kanah  rather  than  the  affluent  W.  Yasilf ,  but 
this  moat  remain  a  qneatioii  of  opinion^  beoanae  the  name  Kinah  only  now 
applies  to  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Talley  below  the  cnmflnenoe  of  these 
two  head& 

Tbe  Important  paMgo  napecting  this  qneatioii  (Jodina  z^ii,  7)  reads 
thus 

"The  border  went  along  on  the  south  ("  right  hand  "  in  A.V.)  unto 
Teshebi  £n  Tappuah,"  rendered  "  lassib  and  the  spring  Taphthoth  "  in  tiie 
LXX.  The  A. v.  rendering,  "  unto  the  inhabitants  of  £n  Tappuah,"  is  so 
unusual  and  unmeaning,  that  it  is  only  natural  to  conclude  that  the  I^XX 
translators  were  right  in  treating  Yesheh  a.s  a  proper  mime. 

Now  the  confusion  of  F  and  B  ia  a  well  known  Samaritan  vulgarism, 
and  there  is  nothing  impossible  therefore  in  the  identitioition  of  Yesheb 
with  Yas<lf,  e.specially  as  there  ai-e  five  springs  in  the  vicinity,  one  of 
which  may  have  been  the  ancient  En  Tappuah  or  "  apple  spring/' 

It  appears  to  ms  wsasnary  to  cany  the  border  thns  fur  soath,  beoanse 
of  the  special  definition  '*oii  the  aoath  *  aa  shore  noticed :  Ibr  Mr. 
TMswnej  Ssnnden^  Ime  nina  afanost  eaat  from  Taanath  Shlloh,  as  will  be 
aeenon  the  detached  diagram. 

This  interesting  question  might  perhaps  be  still  settled  by  a  very 
careful  invealigation  of  the  names  of  springs  in  the  two  valleys ;  tat 
ancient  nainw  atill  stick  occasionally  to  the  springi  Inquiriea  have, 
however,  been  made  in  1877  without  reault 


Faumn  is  the  place  lor  psniea.  Seised  with  sadden  terror,  Philistines, 
8|jrisn%  Barnaul  in  tnm  loft  their  fortificatioma  and  fied ;  now  at  the 
roBtHBg  of  s  lew  losves  sven  Biitoiis  forsake  the  eholoest  identificstioniL 
Let  those  who  stay  behind  divide  the  spoil 


IM,  No9«mbtr,  188a 
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MIZPEH. 


Dr.  BolniiMii'WBa*'iiiduiedto  regard  Neby  Sunwll  aa  Hie  pnilMlile 
site  of  WxgA,"  where  SamneL  prayed  and  fought ;  judged  Xarad  and 
prodalmed  Said  long.  It  waa  ezoeediii^  deU^Mfol  thua  to  oouiect  the 
moat  oonapicnovia  land-mark  of  Southern  Faleathie  with  that  grand 

Abrew  prophet.  Afterwarda  an  unaooountable  doubt  supervened  and 
then,  like  a  flock  of  aheep,  away  wmt  half-a-dozen  ahrewd  writerK 
leaving  the  enthusiastic  ones  wavering,  nor  did  the  atempede  reach  only 

to  Sha'fAt  or  Scopus,  but  even  beyond  Beth-car. 

Prohnbl y  we  may  not  rally  the  fugitives,  but  at  all  eventa  let  ua  try  to 

re-occu]>y  Miz})eh. 

The  following  conditions  have  to  be  satisfied  : — 

(1.)  Mizpeh  was  in  Benjamin.  Josh,  xviii,  25,  26,  "  Gibeon,  and 
lliiniah,  and  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh,  and  Cbephirah,  and  Mozah."  In  Neh. 
iii,  7,  the  men  of  Gibeon  and  Mizpah  are  rlinwul  together.  Both  these 
indieatioDa  Tery  well  suit  Nehj  Samwil,  about  a  mile  aouth  of  CHbaon. 

(2.)  Hie  name  (signifying  a  watditower  ")  impliea  that  it  waa  aitoated 
on  cm  deiKUBi  tpoL  Here  Neby  Samwtt  haa  no  worthy  rivaL 

(8l)  Itwiafortified  akog  with  Qeba  liy  King  Aaa,  apparently  to pio- 
tect  his  northern  frontier  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Lieut.  Conder  ("Tent  Work,"  ii,  119)  aaya  of  Neby  Samwll:— ^Tba 
ymj  difficult  approach,  the  magnificent  panoramic  view,  and  the  numeroua 
springs,  would  have  indicated  the  place  as  a  fitting  pooitioil  for  a  fortroai^ 
flanking  the  two  main  north  roads  to  Jerusalem," 

(4.)  It  miutt  he.  visible  from  Jerusalem  acconiing  to  1  Mace,  iii,  46, 
"  The  Israelites  came  to  Maspha  over  against  {Kaxfvavri)  .Terusalem  ;  for  in 
Maspha  was  the  place  where  they  prayed  aforetime  in  Israel  "  (evidently 
ideiitiud  with  the  Mizpeh  of  1  Sam.  vii,  6,  16  ;  x,  17).  .  As  in  the  New 
Testament  we  havia  in  Ifiailc  xi,  2,  KOffmam  answering  to  mfhaifn  in  Matt, 
xzi,  2,  in  the  ezpreaahm  "the  village  over  agcUnU  you,"  wa  eanelude  the 
worda  are  interchangeable.  Aa  again  in  I  Maooi  vi,  32,  Judaa  ia  aaid  to 
have  pitched  in  Bethaadiariaa  (dwiom)  ^'oeer  n^iaAMf  the  Ung'a  oanq>*  at 
Bethanra,  aeventj  fuflongadi8tant(Joa.  Ant  zii,  ix,  4X  there  ia  no  fovoe  in 
the  objection  that  Karivam  in  1  Mace  iii,  46,  is  not  satisfied  by  the 
position  of  Neby  Samwll ;  for  this  hill  is  but  forty  furlonga  from  Jerusalem 
and  also  in  sight.  This  (4)  condition  is  most  important,  since  while  ad- 
mitting such  positions  as  Scopus,  Sh'af/lt,  and  even  Tuleil  el  Ffil,  it 
excludes  (I  believe)  jdl  the  district  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem  except 
Neby  SamwlL  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  next 
point. 

(6.)  The  story  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xli).  It  is  urged  against  Neby  Sam- 
wll that  as  Tshmael  went  out  id  Mizpeh  to  meet  the  fourscore  pilgrims 
going  to  the  houae  of  the  Lord,  thanioKe  tiiat  oily  must  have  been  dose 
to  the  great  north  road  from  Jerosalem,  and  ao  could  not  have  been  at 
Neby  SamwlL  From  audi  aa  aminenoe^  however, »  band  of  pilgrima  like 
this  would  have  been  viaiUe  a  long  way  ofi^aoaa  to  give  Umael  time  to 
meat  them;  and  next  Joeephns  ventuna  to  aqr^nobahfy  with  truth)  ttit 
thay  were  bringiiy  gifta  to  fledaliah 
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(6.)  Ishmael  carrj-ing  captive  the  |>eople  in  Mizjwih  de|Mirts  "to  go  over 
(what  ?  — the  Jordan  ?)  to  the  Ammouitea  the  loyal  Jews,  however,  went 
to  fight  with  him,  "  and  found  him  by  the  great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon." 
8qim  writer*  an  pleated  to  adopt  the  ▼eraion  of  Joeephus,  wbo  fooUahly 
subatitiitaB  Hebroti  lor  Qibeon.  Bat  I  would  here  ad(  two  qnettioni 
(1.)  Who  would  think  of  going  from  Giheon  to  Babbath  Ammon  round  by 
theaonthemeodof  theDeadSea?  Such  a  route  ia  almost  aaabanidaa  the 
theory  which  aenda  Jacob's  body  to  Hebron  roond  by  the  north  end  of 
that  aea,  throogfa  taking  ^ beyond  Jordan"  in  Gen.  1,  10,  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  same  Hebrew  words  (A. V.  "  on  the  other  side  Jordan  ")  in 
Deut  xL  30,  see  "  Land  and  the  Book,"  p.  680  ;  «  Handbook,"  p.  238.  (2.) 
And  next,  why  are  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  readings  to  be  rejected  infayoor 
of  such  an  inaccur.ite  writer  ;ui  Josephns  ? 

lahmael  in  going  from  Mizpah  to  the  Ammonites  doubtless  went  by  a 
route  which  nalundlif  led  him  near  the  watei-s  which  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Gibeou.  Accordingly  we  conclude  that  neither  Sh'af.lt  nor  Scojma, 
nor  yet  Tuleil  el  FiU,  could  have  been  Mizpali,  since  the  way  from  e^ich  ol 
theao  plaoea  to  the  Ammouitea  would  lead  him  directly  avay  from  Gibeon. 
Am  therefore  the  only  place  suiting  both  the  oonditiona  3»  4, 6,  and  6  is 
Neby  Samwil,  we  mihesitatQgly  assert  that  the  only  spot  where  Hiqieh 
oould  pOBSibly  hsTO  been  waa  on  the  bin  now  caUed  Kel^SamwlL 

A  few  other  points  may  be  noticed 

A.  Asa  made  a  (great)  pit  at  Mizpah  (Jer.  xli,  9)  and  Dr.  Bobinaon 

obflerves  that  the  rock  at  Neby  Samwtl  is  »oft.  It  is  quite  poaa- 
blo  that  by  searching  this  undeiground  cistem  might  even  now 

be  found. 

B.  It  is  a  natural  and  (I  believe)  correct  a.ssumption  to  take  this  Miz- 

|)eh  to  be  the  one  mentioned  in  Judj?.  xx.  Jephtha's  victory 
and  the  expression  "  Shiloh  in  the  lainl  of  Can;uin  "  are  in  the 
Bible  Diet,  used  as  points  in  favour  of  the  ejtstern  Miz|)eh. 
Jephtha,  howerer,  was  bom  after  the  events  in  Judg.  xx,  and  the 
same  eipi  essiuniH  used  in  Josh,  zxii,  9,  while  in  both  cases  Gilead 
la  also  named. 

C  Lieutenant  Oonder^a  expiaaation  (**  Handbook,'*  p.  877)  that  Nob  and 
Kiqpeh  are  Msptical,  becomes  imposnUe,  aa  Cbkmel  Wilson  has 
shown  that  Nob  could  not  have  been  at  Neby  Samwtl  In  the 
»ame  place  the  notkm  is  broached  that  the  Tabernacle  was  at 
Mizpeh,  because  the  words  **■  before  the  Ixxtd^  are  need  in  1  Sam. 
vii,  6.  The  expression,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  this. 
David's  covenant  with  .Jonathan  in  the  wood  of  Ziph  and  hia 
anointing  at  Hebron  were  also  made  "before  the  Ix)rd,"  Imt 
surely  neither  the  Tabernacle  nor  the  Ark  was  there  at  the 

W.  F.  Birch. 
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THE  CITY  AND  TOMB  OF  DAVID. 

Valuable  as  is  Lieutemmt  Couder'a  Survey  work,  he  is,  I  believe, 
ndicaHy  wrong  on  Jcmaalem.  Theories  pi  upoeed  by  him,  however,  may 
not  improbably  be  accepted  by  some,  as  well-eetabliahed  faelB,  so  that  it  is 
neceBsary  for  me  to  point  out  how  his  fire  (Quarterfy  SfenttrnmU,  1880^  p. 
S28)  Dtteriy  foils  to  tondi  my  poeitioo,  yis.,  that  the  City  of  David  was  on 
Ophel  (so  called)  i.e.,  on  the  eastern  hill  eoath  of  the  Temple.  I  wiU 
take  his  shots  one  by  one. 

1.  I  objected  to  his  position  for  the  Tomb  of  David,  as  being  beyond 
the  limits  of  Zion.  He  replies  (Quarterli/  Statement,  1880,  p.  228),  "  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  direct  statement  in  the  Bible  to  the  effect  that  the  Kings 
were  l)une<l  on  Zion.  Tlie  Kinufs  were  buried  in  the  City  of  David."  But 
the  Bible  twice  states  that  the  City  of  David  wa.s  Zion.  (1  Kings  viii,  1  ; 
2Chron.  v,  2.  "The  City  of  David  which  is  Zion").  I  have  abeady 
stated  (108)  that  in  the  historiaii  passages  of  the  Bible  the  stronghold  of 
Zion  and  Zion  are  identically  the  same  place — both  are  said  to  be  the  Cit^' 
of  David.*  Bat  to  prevent  further  mistakes  on  this  point  the  passages 
shall  be  here  ffven  folly. 

8  Sam.  T,  7.  **The  stronghold  of  Zion  :  the  esme  '   

„       „  9.   "  David  dwelt  in  the  fort  and  called  it—  THE  CTTY 

1  Chron.  xi,  5.  "  The  castle  of  Zion,  which  is —  >  OF 

„         ^  7.  "David  dwelt  in  the  casUe ;  therefore  DAVID." 

they  called  it — 

These  four  passaijes  with  the  two  given  above,  make  it  the  A  B  C  of 
Jerusalem  topography,  that,  Zion,  and  the  stronghold  (of  Zion)  and  the 
City  of  David  are  all  one  and  the  same  place.  If  this  does  not  tally  with 
JosephuB,  then  so  mwh  the  worae  for  that  arch-error-monger. 

S.  Ideotenant  Omder  thinks  it  ^improbable  that  the  City  of  David 
was  on  pphel,  for  eevend  reasons,"  via. :  (L)  That  this  tdentificatiom  w 
eontrasy  to  tke  aeetnaU  ofJasephus  ;  but  as  he  does  not  give  partieolari,  it 
is  not  clear  to  what  he  refers.  (2.)  That  the  wall  on  Ophel  was  not  one 
endonnfff  but  one  outsi'h-  the  City  of  David.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14b)  What 
is  the  point  of  this  ?  Surely  it  was  quite  possible  to  build  a  second  wall 
outside  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  City  of  David  ;  for  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  9up])08e  that  the  City  of  David  occupied  the  whole  of  the  0})hel  spur. 

(3.)  That  Millo  wa.^  according  to  the  LXX  the  same  jus  Akra,  and  was  in 
the  City  of  ]>avid,  so  that  I  must  either  place  Akra  on  Ojjliel  or  discard 
this  identitication  of  the  LXX.  That  the  Akra  of  the  Macuibees  and 
Josephus  was  solely  and  eiUirely  ou  Ophel  is  just  what  I  have  all  along 
been  earnestly  contending  for  {Quarterly  StaiemstUy  1878,  p.  185  ;  1880,  p. 
168)u  The  City  of  David.beingfortified  was  celled  the  Akra  (1  Uaca  i,33X 
and  so  Millo  itself  being  a  (considflnkble  7  )part  of  the  fonner  might  easily 
in  the  LXX  be  translated  Akra." 

3.  I  may  reply  that  when  JTosepfans  is  at  variance  with  the  BiUe^  tibte 
cnij^  toAufitetory  plan  is  to  disord  him  altogether,  and  not  make  a 
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wmfnahiB  between  truth  and  tnor,  turn  whidi  ham  uwmk  almoil  all 

the  difficulties  about  JeruBalem. 

4.  Joeiah  was  buried  in  Am  otm  ttgmU^  (2  Kings  xxiii,  30),  and  yet 
in  the  tepulchr&s  of  hi*  fathers.  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  24.)  Therefore  Asa  and 
Aiiaziah  equally  with  Jehoshaphat  and  others  may  have  been  buried  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings,  althou/^di  each  was  buried  rn  Ais  oitn  sepulchre. 
N.B. — To  s|>eak  more  exactly  :  Asa  was  "  buried  in  his  own  sepulchre* 
(plural)  which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the  City  of  l)avid  "  (2  Chron. 
xvi,  14).  If  Lieuteuant  C'onder  had  carefully  verified  this  reference  of 
his,  he  would  have  altered  the  sight  for  the  next  shot,  and  so  not  gone  bo 
wide  of  the  matk. 

ft.  Of  conne  the  iMi  thM  the  Bojal  tombe  called  (NeL  lii,  16)  the 
aepulehreB  of  David  "  eziated  on  Ophel  k  the  veiy  centre  of  mj  position. 
But  the  eaae  of  Jum  Joat  cited  abowa  that  it  ia  oalj  waating  ponribr  ami 

afaoi  to  aigne  that  '^aa  the  frard  »  need  in  the  piwal  (^nil^))  ^ 
David  himaelf  can  only  have  oocnpied  one  lepulduep  wb  are  f ozoed  to 
nndentand  thia  eacpreorion  aa  elliptica],  andaa  meaning  ''eepoldirea  of  the 
Hoaae  of  David."  Clinging  to  an  nnaound  theory,  like  blindly  following 
Joaephus,  has  evidently  forced  Lieutenant  Conder  into  strange  expedients, 

(1)  to  overlook  "sepulchres"  in  his  reference  to  Asa,  (2)  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  the  HeVirew  plural,  m  as  (3)  to  make  "  the  sepulchres  of  David  "  to  be 
necessarily  ellij)ti«il  for  "the  Bepnichres  of  the  House  of  David,"  even 
while  Asa  made  sepulchres  (plural)  for  himself. 

The  words  of  Nehemiah  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  ])lace  where  David 
was  buried,  unless  »ome  better  argument  than  this  can  be  alleged  against 
the  identification  (see  below,  9  ). 

tt.  Ai  tiie  Boyal  aepolchrea  on  Ophel  are  apparently  thoaa  of  David, 
ainofr  no  elliptical  ezprearion  ia  reqoired,  I  tidce  them  to  be  identical 
with  ''the  Boyal  cemetery  (or  rather  cataoomba)  in  the  city  of  David," 
ttnoe  the  etmtimy  itself  ia  deaeribed  as  ''the  /UU  of  the  burial  whidi 
hdcmgmi  to  the  Kings  "  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  23).  In  this  were  (1)  the  system 
of  catacombs,  called  "  the  sepulchres  of  David,"  or  "  of  the  (good)  Kings," 

(2)  the  sepulchre  of  Uzziah,  (3)  the  sepulchres  of  Jehoram,  .Toaah,  and  Ahas. 
I  consider,  however,  that  Lieutenant  Conder  ia  quite  correct  in  maintaining 
that  {'y.zkih  was  buried  on  Ophel,  and  when  I  add  a  reference  which  he 
\ii\H  (.laitteii,  viz.,  2  KinjLfs,  xv,  7,  "they  buried  him  (?>.  A zariah  -  Uzziah) 
with  his  fathers  m  the  City  of  David," — then  from  Lieutenant  Conder's 
premise,  that  "  Lzziah  was  buried  on  Ophel,"  followed  by  the  Bible's 
premise  that  "Uasiah  was  buried  in  the  City  of  David,"  we  draw  the 
inevitable  logical  ooncinaion—that  **  the  City  of  David  must  have  been  on 
Ophel,"  and  my  position  is  proved,  and  hia  own  theory  disproved  by 
lieutenant  Conder  himaeH  Leaving  him  to  revim  hia  premise  we  come 
to  the  next  poinl 

7.  Sokmion'a  palace  no  donbt  stood  on  'Ophel  (so  called).  It  ia  not 
however  dear  to  me  whether  or  not  it  embraced  the  "  House  of  David 
(2  Chron.  viii,  11)  within  the  City  of  David,  which  house  I  am  inclined  to 
think  was  called  JAUol'' 
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The  two  {Munages  quoted  hy  Identenant  Conder  certainly  do  not  ahow 

that  it  was  not  iu  the  City  of  David,  for  they  both  refer,  not  to  Solomon's 
palace,  but  to  the  hcmt$  which  he  built  for  Pharaoh^ »  daughter.  (1  Kings 
Tii,  8.)    "Hia  house.  .  . Solomon  made  alio  an  houae  for  Fhanoh's 

daughter," 

8.  Be  it  however  that  Solomon's  palace  \v.tn  alt«»ir^'tlu'r  outside  the 
City  of  David,  yet  how  is  the  couclusion  to  l>e  dmwu  that  "  tlif  ttnaljH  iu 
the  City  of  J)aviil  (vinnot  therefore,  it  would  seem,  have  existed  on  the 
Ophel  Spur "  I  This  cau  only  be  on  the  groundless  assumption  that 
Solomon's  palace  oocupied  ao  nmdi  of  Opliel  aa  to  leave  no  room  lor  the 
City  of  DftTid,  while  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  aiae  ol  either 
place. 

9.  «TheHoaseof  Iliayid"(Neh.xli,37)IlMyefet9betheplaeBwhm 
he  lived,  but  on  the  admission  that  it  means  his  tomb^  LientenMit  Conder 
must  again  beg  the  point  that  it  is  an  elliptical  ejqpression  for  the 
sepulchres  of  the  house  ( i-sons)  of  David,  if  we  are  to  understand  that» 
though  it  was  the  tomb  of  David,  he  was  not  buried  in  it. 

10.  If  by  "  in  the  Fort  of  Zion,  iu  the  City  of  David,"  Lieutenant 
Couder  meiiuH  uhich  tea*  in  the  city  of  Dacid,  this  is  an  error,  as  the  two 
are  identiad  as  shown  by  1,  in  spite  of  Joseplnus. 

11.  Lieutenant  Couder  ("  Handbook, "  33r>^  tiikcs  (iihou  iu  the  valley 
(Nachal)  to  be  En-rogel,  how  then  does  he  propose  to  draw  a  wall 
^  weatwaida  to    it  instead  of  on  its  western  side  (2  Ghron.  zzziii,  14) } 

IS.  I  found  it  difficult  {QuarUrfy  StatmnuU,  1880,  p^  167)  inregud  to 
the  House  of  David,  to  imagine  how  Lieutenant  Oonder  oouM  avoid 
placing  it  on  Ophel ;  for  I  never  anticipated  the  dadi  which  would  make 
it  to  be  a  place  with  which  David  had  nothing  to  do  either  alive  or  dead. 
The  next  two  shots  seem  enough  to  burst  the  gun.  Let  me  show  the 
falijicies. 

13.  "  Solomon's  palace  was  on  Ophe].  It  was  not  in  the  City  of  David. 
Therefore  the  City  of  David  wiis  not  on  Ophel."  Answer.  There  was 
room  oil  Ophel  both  for  Solomon's  jxilace  and  for  the  City  of  David,  just 
as  there  is  room  iu  Westminster  for  the  Abbey  and  fur  the  Houses  of 
Pairliainent. 

14.  Manaaseh  built  a  wall  on  Ophel  This  wall  was  not  in  the  City  of 
David.  Tliersfore  the  Citj  of  David  was  not  on  OpheL"  Answer.  The 
walls  of  the  City  of  David  were  not  ao  low  down  the  Ophel  hill  aa  to  leave 
no  room  for  building  another  wall  outside  them. 

1&  '*  Millo  was  in  the  City  of  David.  Millo,  according  to  the  Jews 
(who  ?  Josephus  or  LXX  1)  was  Aki-a.  Tl)crefore  Millo  was  not  Opliel." 
{oh  Ophel).  I  have  admitted  that  Millo  nii^dit  fairly  be  called  Akok  by. 
the  LXX,  but  as  I  challenge  any  one  to  show  that  either  1  Mace  or 
Josephus  places  Akia  anywhere  else  than  ou  Ophel,  I  cannot  for  a 
niomeut  admit  the  couclusiou,  "Therefore  Millo  was  not  (od)  Ophel." 
The  true  jxk^ition  of  the  City  of  David  is  discussed  in  an<"ilu  i  pujur. 

My  theory,  whether  iii'/enioM  or  not,  I  l>elie\  e  in  l»e  true,  and  only  for 
tli^  sake  of  truth  kavu  1  thus  mercilessly  pui^ued  a  fiicud  tluough  ail  the 
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errors  which  an  excessive  veneration  of  Ju^phuB  haa  chiefly  produced, 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Sion,  Moriah,  Akra,  Ophel  and  Millo — are  all  names 
applied  to  one  ridge.  Be  it  olnenred,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  Zion  of 
the  hntorieelbodkaieideiilkel  with  the  Millo  k  pert  ol  Sion 

Ce.olAkre;  Ophelrialfywaenoithenaineof  aAiU^hatof  aeertainpert 
of  it,  akxeli^epparentlj  nMrtheaonth-eeet  oomer  of  the  Hanm ;  i^iile 
hwtly  Moont  Moriah,  the  part  of  the  e«ustern  hill  on  which  the  Temple 
stood — is  only  mentioned  <mce  in  the  Bible,  for  the  term  oommoniy  used 
by  the  Jews  was  "  the  Mountain  of  th**  Tlouae which  is  equivalent  to  the 
Mount  Zion  of  the  tirstbookof  the  Maccahtvs.  The  only  other  decided 
hill  which  I  believe  could  fairly  be  reckoned  into  the  Jerusalem  of 
Nehemiah  was  the  soath-west  hill,,  tliat  of  the  up|>er  city,  and  this  ia 
ailie<l  in  the  Bible  "the  hill  (Cfibeah)  of  Jerusalem  "  (Isaiah,  x,  3:2  ;  see 
also  xxxi,  4  ;  lit  "a^^ainst  the  hill"}.. 

W.  F.  Birch. 


IT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  FIND  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE 

TOMJBL  OF  DAYID. 

(1.)  It  is  here  juHsumcd  (asT  think  it  may  be  demonstrated)  that  the  City  of 
David  waji  on  the  e.ust^^rn  hill,  south  of  the  Temple.  The  follnw  inir  ixiints 
;ire  :d.so  assumed  (thou^di  Jill  are  not  at  present  capable  oi  proof,  while  ail 
^to  me)  seem  highly  probjible)  viz.,  that  : — 

(2.)  The  Tomb  was  within  the  City  of  David,  facing  from  west  to 
eooth. 

(a)  The  pool  of  Siloeh  (Neh.  iii,  15)  was  ih  the  Tyropfloon  between  the 
aoatii  wall  of  the  Hanun  and  the  present  (io  called)  pool  of  Sifoam. 

(4.)  Thestainof  the  Citjof  David  (Neh.  iii,  15)  were  nearthe  pool 
and  ascended  some  part  of  the  west  aide  of  Ophel  (so  called). 

(&)  The  entrance  to  the  Tomb  was  in  a  Tertical  face  of  rook,  as  is 
common  in  Jewish  tomb& 

(6.)  The  entrance  was  not  coYered  ow  when  Herod  built  the  S.  W. 
comer  c»f  the  ilaram  Area. 

(7.)  It  was  in  the  great  malaki  bed,  40  feet  thick,  mentioned  by 
Colonel  Wilstm. 

To  economise  labour  and  ex|>ense  it  is  desirable  to  ascert'iin  how  the 
malaki  bed  lies  south  of  the  Haram.  Excavation  must  decide  this ;  but 
excavation  may  be  guided  by  the  foUowing  oonsideratioas. 

Ookmel  Wilson  (Oidnanoe  Notes)  says  (31)  the  upper  beds  of  mmm 
d^  icrto  east,  and  15*  to  south. 

(34  pL)  The  roek  has  a  dip  of  18*  in  a  direction  85*  east  of  north. 

(Z  p.)  Strata  near  Jemsaleni  dip  to         at  about  10*. 

H  8 
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MireUaBfor  the  mmhi^  as limteimiii  Ooodflr  adoptetlMB  in  Qmrttrly 
StatmmenL  1881,  pp.  57, 5a 

Ac  howvwaayd^^of  fr«ml0rtol5*  immU  OM»e  the  malaki  on  the 
etetem  hifl  to  hiaj  itMiIi,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  H  keepe  for  a  long 
distance  near  the  surface,  the  data  of  Colonel  Wilson  seem  (to  me)  to  fail 
to  help  ua  in  endeavouring  to  find  the  position  of  the  malaki  on  the  okl 
rock  surface  of  the  western  side  of  Ophel  (tv)  called). 

Asmiming  therefore  a  uniform  slope  in  the  niahiki  and  a  uuifomi  thick- 
uesH,  the  Hvenige  of  the  dip  to  south  seems  to  be  nothing  like  10°  {i.f 
17-3648  ft .  t  in  100  feet)  8till  less  any  further  approach  to  15°  25-B819 
feet  in  Hm»  fit  t)  but  rather  (so  far  as  I  can  make  out)  about  7  feet' m 
100  feet  at  the  must. 

niis  condoaion  is  arrived  at  tibns : — 


The  top  of  the  malaki  (which  is  excavated  near  the  Damascus  Qate,  Ordn. 
Notes,  p.  63)  may  be  said  to  \)e  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
aqueduct,  1,250  feet  distant  from  that  point  and  near  the  N.W.  of  the 
Haram,  is  at  a  level  of  2,409  feet  {Qyarterlij  Statement,  1880,  p.  36),  and 
the  pasBiiges  in  the  malahi  near  the  Triple  Gate  (Ordn.  >iote8,  p.  76)  are 
about  2,360  feet  above  the  sea. 

(a)  Therefore  we  have  a  fall  from  A  to  B  {i.e.,  in  1,250  feet)  of  91  feet 
(6)  and        „  „  „  A  to  C  {i.e.,  in  2,800  feet)  „  14g  „ 

but  at  a  dip  of  lO"*  we  ought  to  have  {»m  above  a)  in — 

(a)  A  laUof  i—  X  17i  ^  or  of  moM  than  SIO  leot»  aad  m 

^  '  100 

(5)  „    „    ??2?*X17J=   „  ahoat      460  « 

1(H) 

Here  the  discrepiincy  l>etwoeu  the  theoretical  and  actual  fall  is  so  gi-eat 
(viz.  210  feet  instead  of  91  feet,  and  480  feet  instead  of  140  feet)  that  I 
think  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  incline  of  the  malaki  southwards  cannot 
be  from  lir  tol5*  {U  from  17  foot  to  85  fwt  In  100  feet)  bal  about  7  fast 
in  100  feet 

It  is  nnoertain  where  the  wall  eromed  Hie  lyropeBon  (aee  Qmrtmiy 
Staimittii,  1879,  p.  174).  If  the  aqnednct  L  be  (aa  I  aoppoae  it  miMt  be) 

aa  old  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  it  seems  (to  me)  that  it  must  have  been 
within  the  walls,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  find  room  for  the  pool  of  Siloah 
within  the  walls  (may  it  not  have  been  without  ?)  the  point  H  where 
dd  interaecti  G  £.  ia  apparently  maikedon  the  plan  aa  far  north  aa  ia  prac- 
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tieaible  for  it  to  have  been.  Hie  croviiig  wall  howevcjf  may  liave  been 
fnrUier  eoath,  even  as  &r  as  J,  in  which  oaae  the  area  to  be.  aearehed  ia 
tedneed  poaaibly  even  to  E 

Thus  so  contracted  may  probably  become  the  poasible  area  of  malaki  to 

be  searched  for  David's  tomb,  that  one  is  forced  to  contemplate  the  poari- 
bility  of  its  not  Iiaving  been  WTide  after  all  in  the  malaki  bed. 

That  the  line  of  Robinson's  arch  cannot  have  been  that  of  the  stairs  of 
the  City  of  Da\'i(l  seems  to  me  imjKissible  on  account  of  the  aqueduct  "  L  " 
(st'e  alxtve).  Nor  can  I  think  that  Herod  covered  David's  Tomb  by  his 
addition  at  tlie  w)uth-weflt  corner  of  the  Haram. 

Ah  the  malaki  falls  to  the  ea-st,  and  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  CoL  Wilson's  statement  that  the  pa^wages  UD<lerground  at  the 
TUple  Gate  are  cut  in  the  malaki,  it  seems  we  must  allow  that  the  malaki 
crops  up  at  that  gate,  and  thenoe  aoathwards  ia  for  aome  niiknown  diatanee  , 
the  aarCaoe  rock  on  the  top  of  the  natural  rock-ridge  of  Ophel  ao  called. 

StiD  aaroming  that  the  bll  of  the  malaki  ia  nnifoim,  we  mnst  (as  the 
Ophel  hill  laUa  ftrj  rapidly  aonth  of  the  Trij^  Gate)  oondnde  that  at 
000  ft  aonth  of  the  Haram  wall,  the  malaki  hm  already  come  to  an  end. 


I  question  however  whather  it  naite  aa  fir  as  600ft  (as  in  pkn),  and 
of  this  length]  the  last  100  or  IM  ft  wonkl  be  too  thin  a  hyer  to  be 
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probably  used  for  a  tomb.  In  like  manner  in  the  previous  plan,  it  ianecea- 
Hary  to  leave  a  considenible  dif»t^\nct'  between  the  parallel  lines  E  F,  B  C, 
sinoe  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Tomb  would  be  excavate*!  near  the  top  of  the 
malaki  bed,  lest  the  roof  of  malaki  should  not  be  sutficiently  strong. 

The  scarp  (Quarterly  Statement^  1879,  p.  175)  seemSy  however,  to  offer 
a  abort  eat  Ten  pounds  spent  Mr.  Sdiidc  wonld  (I  think)  settle  the 
qnestion  as  to  wheUier  s  wall  ever  stood  at  the  tq>  of  it.  If  no  city  wall 
ever  did,  then  (I  beliere)  the  (aoe  of  tiie  soarp  ^  bared;  would  reveal  the 
entrance  to  a,  if  not  to  lA^^  i^ol  ttmh.  The  ooet  might  perhaps  be  £50. 

N.B.— The  discovery  of  the  *willl  crossing  the  Tyropaean  would  be 
valuable  on  its  own  aoeonnt,  and  would  noty  I  imagine,  be  a  difiteult 
matter. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  consequent  discovery  of  the  stairs  of  the 
City  of  David,  and  of  the  PcmjI  (of  Siloah),  and  these  would  show  that  we 
were  on  the  right  tniek  for  the  Tomb<»f  David,  and  would  (prokibly)  vastly 
rediu  e  the  area  of  malaki  to  be  searched  by  giving  ua  tlie  right  positions 
of  D  F  or  D,  W.  F.  Birch. 


EBEN^EZER. 

As  sparks  of  tojx^graphical  truth  are  likely  to  l)e  elicited  1)y  the  collision 
of  diffeivnt  opini{>nB,  I  hope  that  the  identiticition  of  Mizpeh  with  Neby 
Samwtl  will  be  attaek<Hl  by  those  who  disiipprove  of  it.  Confident  that 
this  is  the  real  position  of  Miz[>eh,  we  next  turn  to  tlie  Survey  Map  to 
seanh  f«)r  the  other  places  named  in  1  Sam.  vii,  11, 12,  viz.,  Bethcar,  Shen, 
and  Ebeuezer.  Mizpeh  witnessed  a  trying  hour  for  penitent  Israel  when 
the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  as  Samuel  was  crying  to  God :  the 
smoke  of  llie  burnt  offering  was  still  going  up  to  heaven,  when  suddenly 
the  black  donds  bmst  in  a  terrific  thnaderBtorm  over  the  heads  of  the 
nnfortnnate  invadera  They  reeled,  tamed,  and  soon  before  the  well- 
known  Jewnsh  rush  were  4ying  panic-stricken  down  the  long  slopes 
^  towards  Yesin,  nor  did  the  pursuit  along  W&dy  fieit  Hanina  eesse  until 
they  came  under  Ain  KSrim. 

Let  us  staud  in  imagination  upon  the  octagon  tower  at  Neby  SamwU 
and  survey  this  most  interesting  scene  of  Siinnicra  victory. 

Tliere,  due  w>uth  of  us,  just  three  miles  oil'  on  the  high  ground,  we  see 
Shen  (Yesin).  More  to  the  right  {i.e.  west)  appears  Ain  K^irim  (Beth- 
car)  under  which  the  Philistines  passed  in  their  headlong  flight.  Still 
further  to  the  right  we  detect  Aphek  (KiistCkl)  three  and  a  half  miles  off. 
Below  us  (between  us  and  Shen),  on  the  ridge  running  towards  Iifl»-— is 
a  niin  (about  a  mOe  from  where  we  stand)  called  Khurbet  Samwfl.  There 
it  was  that  **  Samuel  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up^  and  called  the  name  of  it 
Ebeneaer,  saying,  hithetto  hath  the  Lord  helped  ua* 

I  hope  the  New  Expedition  will  accept  the  omen,  and  begin  its  valuable 
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work  by  taking  a  photograph  of  so  deeply  interesting  a  spot.  And  then 
if  every  person  and  place  l>eai  ing  this  world-wide  name  will  either  take  a 
copy  or  8ul)8cril>e  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  enough  money  will 
be  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  Ck)iDmittee  to  enable  them  to  discover  the 
•epuldira  of  David  (on  Ophd  woalled)  in  "the  city  of  David,  which  is 
Zion.*  Tiraa  will  the  gnat  Zion  cuMtrufiray  eome  to  a  h^>p7  end,  in  tha 
eomplafte  identification  of  *'tfae  fint  three  mighty"  placea  el  reUgions 
fiyne^  Bethel,  Ebeneier,  and  Son. 

Skrni,  Ul  Ha-Shen,  eaaiiy  anonMa  the  form  Deir  (Oonvent) ;  7mn 
(Borvey  Hap) ;  or  Dair  Tamm  (Finn). 

AmK6nm.  In  <^(aiiff«y  ^StoteiiMftf,  1878, pw  IM, it  is  an^^ 
tiita         be  Kiijath  JearinL     For  Bethear  lieut  Condor  propoied 
Khnrbet  Hasan  in  187&  Ain  Eirim,  1876^  bat  rcjoeta  both  in  1879 
C*Handbook»'p^4S4> 

Aphek,  where  the  FUliBtines  encamped  near  Ebeneaar  (1  Sam.  iv,  \\ 
ia  aid  to  mean  a  farttWy  and  so  identifies  itself  by  rea^n  of  dUtanre^ 
ekamMcter,  and  name,  with  "the  fortreaa-like  village"  of  Kflftttl,  *'an 
ancient  '  C.';ustellum '  of  the  Roman  conquerors."  A  neigh Ixmring  spring 
caJle<l  Ain  el  Foka,  might  also  be  taken  to  preserve  the  ancient  name  of 
Aphek,  if  "  Foka"  (upjjer)  did  not  frequently  occur  elsewhere  on  the  map. 

Ebenezer.  The  only  previous  site  proposed  (so  far  as  I  know)  ia, 
Deir  Ab&n  (M.  Ganneau,  1877,  p.  155),  advocated  by  Lieut.  Conder, 
1876,  p.  149,  aufl  "Tent  Work/'  ii,  336.  It  is,  however,  twelve  railea 
distant,  as  the  crow  Hies,  from  Neby  SamwU,  and  far  mora  by  Wady 
&>ar4r. 

Aa  the  atone  waa  aet  up  between  Miipeh  and  Hashen,  while  in  thia 
line  WAdy  Beit  Hannlna  ia  bat  two  miloe  distant  from  Neby  Samwtl,  the 
choice  for  a  poaition  for  Ebenonr  io  very  limited. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  ahow  that  there  ia  a  deoBvitj  ronning 
towards  Lifta,  on  acme  pari  of  which  Ebenecer  mut  have  itood,  anoe  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  waa  in  the  narrow  zavine  to  the  wesL 
(1  Sam.  iv,  1 ;  v,  1.)  Aphek  is  the  preeent  KfisttLL 

Samuel's  name  might  easily  be  connected  with  El>enezer  (just  aa 
Lieutenant  C'(»nder«  is  with  the  cairn  on  RA«  es  Sherifeh  {Qiuirf''rJ>t 
tSiaierneii/,  IhsO,  p.  10>),  and  the  place  Ihmiijt  called  Khurbet  8am wil 
would  eii-^ily  le.ui  to  the  hei<i^ht  above  l)ein;^  called  Neby  Saniwll, 
suggesting  the  jiresent  trjiditions.  The  recovery  of  this  celebrated  site 
seems  to  me  to  witu^jsa  to  the  great  value  and  excellence  of  the  Survey 
work. 

W.  F.  Birch. 

Sodom,  AtttT  placing  Zoar  at  Tell  eeh  ShUgbur,  I  have  no  choice  left 
bat  to  identify  Sodom  with  TeU  er  Bama,  abont  a  qoaiter  of  an  hooi'a 
walk  towarda  the  aonth.  It  ia  a  gratnitona  enppoeition  to  think  that 
SSoor  was  nearer  to  the  hills  than  Sodom.  The  narrative  also  requires 
that  there  ahoold  be  tint  a  short  distance  between  the  two  placea. 
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Seiraih  (Jiulg.  iii,  26).  The  name  apparently  stilJ  survives  in  Umra 
Sirah  and  W&dy  Umm  Sirab,  about  Uiree  milea  north-weat  of  Ain  ea 

W.  F.  B. 


VALLEY  OF  HINKOM. 

I  PK0P06E  to  reconsider  Colonel  Wjirrenn  tlieory  of  extending  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  up  the  Kedron  mvine  to  the  eiwt  aide  of  the  city.  The  Dean 
of  Weatminster  him  endurHed  it  ("  Keeovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  xiv),  and 
called  special  attention  to  ita  importance.  M.  Ganneau,  in  1870,  advo- 
cated  the  aune  theoiy  on  finding  a  rock  (ZekwdAli)  doee  to  the  Virgin's 
Fount*  which  he  identified  with  the  rode  Zuhelethf  and  the  fountain  £n 
Rogel.  Other  writera  hATe  alao  aiBnned  that  the  Talleja  of  Kedron  and 
Hinnom  are  identical ;  ao  that  the  theoiy  would  aeem  to  have  receired 
aonie  considerable  endonement;  and  Colonel  Warren  hits  reaffirmed  it 
reoently  in  liis  "Under^^rnund  Researches"  in  the  following  words:  "I 
hare  dbown  that  the  Valley  of  Jlinnom  is  to  the  east  of  the  city,"  p.  19. 

It  thus  ap|)ear8,  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  has  led  eminent  authorities 
astray,  and  th»t  east  gate  has  been  accepted  as  a  correct  translation  in 
chap,  xix,  2. 

*'  Go  forth  into  tlie  Valley  of  Hinnom,  whieh  is  by  the  entry  of  the  east 
gate."   Jer.  xix,  2. 

This  word  would  be  as  correctly  translated  we§t  as  eattt,  and  would  be 
incorrect  in  either  case,  as  the  following  comparison  will  prove. 

"  Entry  of  the  (baresoth),  sast  gale."   Jeremiah  xix,  2. 
"  Before  the  (hai  walh),  sun  went  down."  Judges  ut,  18. 

If  it  indicatee  mm-riting  in  the  first  caee^  it  indicates  snn-MMtn^  in  the 
other  case  ;  and  hence  means  wat  in  the  one  case,  and  mui  in  the  other, 

which  is  an  u'jHunlity. 

The  actual  tinth  is  simple  enongb.  The  word  is  used  in  the  Bible  to 
represent  the  t  un  as  pod  of  day,  whether  in  the  east,  or  west ;  and, 
therefore,  the  words  g/ior  harenotfi  (Jeremiah  xix.  2)  onjL,'ht  to  have  In-en 
tiai).-<latt  »l  l»y  tlie  8im[>le  title,  sun-tfah:  It  is  the  idtihitruus  and  .M<al)iti>h 
iiaine  f»ir  the  gml  f>f  day,  wliether  rising  <>r  setting.  Hence,  wi'  ivail  that  one 
of  the  live  Egyj>tiau  cities  w(i8  ciilled  in  the  language  of  Canaan  Dini^T^i^ 
a*  City  <«f  the  Sun,  or  Sun  City  (Isaiah  xix,  18).   And  in  another  place,  we 

read:  "  He  conunaiukth  p"7f7^=  the  suu,  and  it  riseth  n»tt  (Job  ix,  7). 
The  Hebrew  root- word  is  hura*^  and  in  Arabic,  haruxJiu.  The  feminine 
plural  form  ia  AareioM,  as  given  in  the  disputed  passage. 

A  careful  oonsidentioa  of  tiie  whole  chapter  (Jeremiah  xix),  will  make 
it  self-evident  that  the  prophet  was  not  sent  to  the  eoaf  gut$  of  the  Temple 
Arm,  hut  to  some  gate  at  the  south  of  the  Temple  Hill,  and  of  the  OpheL 
Here  are  all  the  controlling  passages.  Let  ua  examine  them. 
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"Go  forth  unto  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  by  the  entry  of  the  (hareroth)  ea«t 
gate,  and  proolaim  there  the  wQrda  that  I  shall  tell  thee."  Jeremiah 
xii,  3. 

What  (letinite  l<xality  is  meant  by  the  word  there  ?  no  one  can  doubt 
It  answers  for  the  preceding  words  "  Valley  of  Hiiiiiom."    But  what  place 
in  the  VjUley  of  Hinnoin  is  definitely  meant ;  is  it  east,  we«t,  or  south  of 
the  Temple  Area  ?  The  two  paaaages  we  now  cite,  which  follow  the  above, 
ft  d^iiito  snflwor  to  this  problom. 

**  Behold  the  days  come,  eaith  the  Lord,  that  thit  place  ahall  no  more  be 

called  Topket,"    Ver.  6. 
**  Then  ■  came  Jenmbh  from  Topket,  whither  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to 

prophesy."   Ver.  14. 

These  are  the  controlling  passages  :  surely  no  one  will  ])retend  to 
say  that  Tophet  waa  at  the  en^ry  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple  Area,  and 
yfft  To|ilMt  WW  Hm  osaet  tpot  whin  JeranUh  was  aent  to^  and  the  plaa$ 
whow  he  dflliTcred  the  prophecy  he  was  aent  to  deUver. 

Tophet  was  mmtk  of  the  Ophel  Hill  somewhere ;  we  need  not  discuss 
its  eiad  pbce.  No  description  of  Tophet  will  apply  to  the  eofHrji  tide  f>f 
tkt  city,  or  eastern  front  of  the  Temple  Area  along  the  Kednm  myine^ 
especially  Isaiah  xxx,  33  ;  SKiBgsxziii,  10  ;  Jeremiah  ▼ii,  31,38 ;  xix,  6, 
11-1<^  Whatever  place  is  meant  by  the  hareeoth^  or  mt^gate^  in  the 
paistsage  in  question  which  has  led  to  this  theory,  Tophet  was  the  place 
intended,  and  no  other  is  meant ;  and  Tophet  is  laid  to  have  been  by  the 
entr}' "  of  thia  gate. 

Whoever  suppoees  that  Tophet  waa  placed  by  the  entry  of  the  east 
gat«  of  the  Temple  Areii  must  also  be  pre[)iired  t<j  admit  that  Josiah, 
w  hen  he  defiled  Tophet  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10  ;  Isaiah  xxx,  33  ;  2  Chronicles 
xxxiv,  4),  made  a  pennanent  place  of  defilement  in  front  of  the  east  gate 
of  the  Temple  Area  somewhere  in  the  Kedron  Valley ;  such  in  &et  as 
ever  afterwards  heosme  the  only  phynieal  type  of  MM  known  to  a  Jew. 
Snefa  an  abomination  at  the  eastern  front  of  the  Saend  and  Hely  Place, 
and  in  sight  of  the  wonhippent,  and  nnder  the  vwy  walk  and  foundations 
of  the  Holy  Courts,  is  too  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  would  never  have 
been  permitted  ;  and  hence  soch  an  interpretation  and  theory  asmake  this 
word  hareeoth-gate  to  mean.  Mjl-^a<«  of  the  Holy  Sanctuary  is  utterly 
inadmissible.    The  objection  is  fatal  to  any  such  8iip|M»8itioii. 

It  is  much  more  reiisonable  to  suppose  that  the  prupliet  wjis  desireil  to 
go  to  the  south  gate  leading  U>  Tophet,  where  the  itloiatrous  jjeople  were 
probably  sisserabled,  in  front  of  all  the  places  devoted  to  Moabitish 
wicketlness — to  Tophet  at  the  entry  of  this  south  gate,  where  the  sun  was 
probably  then  being  worshipped.  And  in  such  a  case,  what  would  be 
more  natonl  than  for  the  Moabitish  name  of  the  son  as  the  god  of  day,  to 
be  given  to  this  southern  gate,  and  to  be  branded  for  the  time  bnng  with 
the  Moftbiftidi  name  of  the  snn,  then  being  womhipped  at  the  ''entry  of 
the  tun-gaU  f  not  that  sAor  kantotk  was  its  permanent  name,  but  the 
localfy  dsHriptive  name  given  to  it  lor  the  time  beings  to  be  in  aoooid 
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with  the  idulatry  going  on  there,  and  the  prophecy  delivered  by 
Jeramiaht 

Oolonel  Warran  says :  ''the  Arabic  aooonnts  speik  of  the  Kednm  m 
the  WAdy  Uebinnom.''  ("Beooray  ci  Jeniealem,''  p.  239.)  Thia  is  true. 
Btttthe  name  ia  againat  the  .theory.  The  Kedxoii  ia  atrne  nyineySiid  the 
Anha  call  it  the  Wfldy  Kedron ;  when  speaking  of  it  eafit  of  the  Temple 

Area,  and  inde}>endent  of  ita  lelation  to  the  valley  aonth  of  the  Temple 
Hill.  But  W44!f  Oe-I/innom  means  raviae  of  the  Valley  Hinnom,  which 
is  technically  correct,  for  Ke<lrou  is  the  ravine  or  w&dy  which  runs  through 
the  valley  iu  front  of  the  Ophel  Hill,  and  of  the  Pool  Siloam.  If  the 
word  v'ddi/  was  equivalent  to  vaUey,  they  would  say  Wfuiy  Hinnom, 
but  never  WTidy  (»ehiunoni,  which  is  what  tliey  do  say.  They  never 
apply  the  word  (/'li  to  the  ravine,  and  say  Ge-Kedron,  a«  they  say  Ge- 
Hinnora  ;  yet  they  say  Wdily  Kedron,  but  never  W&dy  Hinnom.  These 
objectiona  might  be  multipUed  a  hundredfold ;  but  I  refrain^  that  my  note 
may  not  be  too  kmg. 

Strathroy,  Ont,  S.  Bbswick. 

Canada. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

By  GsKmLi  J.  Chbstbb,  B.A.  (Member  o|  the  Boyal 
Archnological  Institate). 

Tux  importanoe  and  intereat  of  thia  aobjeot  vill,  it  ia  hoped,  be  deemed 
aofficient  escnae  for  my  making  a  few  obaernitiona  upon  lieatenaat 
Gonder'a  pi^ier  in  the  Quarterly  SSUUmma  of  Oetober,  188a 

In  hia  firat  aeetion  Mr.  Conder  awna  np  hie  aiguments  based  upon  the 
extension  of  land  due  to  the  annual  deposit  of  nnid  upon  the  Mediterranean 
cotist,  by  stating  that  "  in  all  probability  nttther  the  Imr  nor  the  lagoon  (of 
Serbonis)  existed  at  all  in  the  early  historic  period  of  the  Exodus.  The 
old  Serbonian  IJog  has  no  doubt  (!)  long  since  become  <lry,  as  the  present 
lagoon  a})pears  also  likely  in  time  to  become,  and  the  f.ict  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Greville  Cheater  that  the  Gelseh  (/.c,  Mount  C.-isius)  is  merely  a  great 
saiid-dune  is  of  cousiderahle  impt^iliince  in  continuation  of  this  view.''  j».  232. 

Now  in  res{ject  to  this  statement  I  have  to  remark  that  while  I  totally 
disbelieve  that  the  Serbonian  Bog  is  the  Jam  /StfpA,  for  reaaona  given  in 
my  report  of  my  jonmey  to  the  place  in  qneation,  and  while  I  conaider 
Dr.  Brugaeh'a  theory  of  the  route  of  the  laraelitea  aa  far  aa  Meant  ClMiiia» 
probably  Baal-sephon,  aa  tn  »to  mainfeiamm  a  highly  probable  one  (hoiw 
the  laraelitea  got  away  from  that  point  is  another  and  different  qneetion 
to  be  dealt  with  hereafter),  I  am  disposed  to  consider  Mr.  Conder'a 
remarks  alreaily  quoted  as  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation  in  fact  whatso- 
ever. While  fuUy  admitting  the  advance  of  laud  into  the  sea  by  the 
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prf>cea«i«i  of  deposit  and  silting  up  on  the  C(Vi8t  to  the  West  of  (Jelse 
Hemdeyeh  (the  presumed  Pi-liariroth),  1  am  convinced  by  personal 
obaervaUion  that  such  operatioiis  or  prooeuM  are  not  in  progreas  at  the 
prasent  time  to  the  Baat  of  that  point,  and  I  ato  atronglj  disposed  to  doabt 
whether  thfljsMT  were.  InlMstyiHielher  fromarafliixfcointheEaitwBrd 
aetof  the  tidea  ham  the  months  ci  the  Nile  or  from  some  other  natural 
CMMe,  the  tendenej  of  the  Meditttnaean  Iroai  CMae  Hemdegreh  to  El 
Qebe^  and  thence  to  the  EaAt^ni  end  of  Serlx>nij)  ia  not  to  dtjMmt  but  to 
cncfvaM.  The  low  Grelae  of  Hemdeyeh  haa  been  ehcm  of  its  ancient  ])ro- 
portions  by  the  set  of  the  marine  currents,  and  some  of  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cations which  crown  it.s  low  elevation  have  Ijeen  undermine*!  by  the  waves 
and  have  fallen  upon  the  l)each.  T  have  no  sort  <>f  doubt  that  the  lias 
once  extendwl  further  seaw.mJs  than  it  iloes  ;it  present.  This  is  indicated 
V»y  tilt'  existence  of  an  anci«'i»t  well-shaft  in  the  face  of  the  present  cliff ; 
and  the  existing  stone  walL*  of  fortilicfition  which  are  adapted  to  a  sea 
frontage  were  in  all  proba1»iUty  boilt  as  a  kind  of  breakwater  when  a 
portioo  of  the  formerly  ezistiog  towtt  had  been  iwepi  awaj.  It  ia 
worthy  of  lemaik  that  the  aea  itaelf  even  for  aeme  mike  West  of  Gelae 
Hemdejeh  haa  oeaaed  to  be  mndd j  aa  k  breaks  on  the  shore,  and  all  along 
the  ■ttqiy  £ram  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Setbonian  Lake,  the  water 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  as  bri^^t  and  olear  as  H  ever  Is  when  the  bottom 
is  formed  of  sand.  But  further,  the  highest  portion  of  the  sand-done 
of  el  Gklse  (Baal-zephon)  itaelf  has  apparently  been  bisected  by  the  Wttves^ 
and  even  when  the  sea  ia  perfectly  calm,  a«  it  was  on  the  day  of  my  visiti 
it  is  all  one  c^an  do  to  ])a8s  between  the  sea  tond  the  hea^Uand.  Driven 
by  a  north  wind,  the  waves  would  doubtless  impinge  upon  the  cliff. 
Ami  here  again  there  is  not  de|K)«ition  but  encn»achinent.  In  short  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  Serlwnian  Bog  had  any  existence  .at  all  in  ancient 
times  it  must  have  existed  upon  its  present  site^  and  upon  none  other. 
It  oonld  not»  aa  lieutenant  Ooiider  londly  imagines,  have  been  iitaaled  to 
the  SmOk  of  its  preeant  aiea»  and  ainee  have  disappeared,  becanae  the  hilla 
of  the  Gebel,  which,  in  plaoea,  are  of  eoneiderable  elevation^  dip  right 
down  into  the  Lake.  In  other  worda  there  ia  no  room  lor  the  Serbonian 
Lake  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Oebel  in  any  other  position  than 
that  which  it  occupies  at  present, 

IT.  The  hypotheaia  advanced  by  Mr.  Conder  at  the  beginning  of  his 
third  section  seem*  scarcely  fairly  put,  for  he  assumes  too  much,  and 
nmch  indeed  which  is  contrary  to  fact.  He  says,  "  If  the  distances 
implied  by  Bmgsch  are  im|K»Hsible,  and  the  supjxised  rout<?  along  the  saud- 
spit  was  not  only  an  unnecessary  detour,  but  impossible,  becjuise  no  such 
spit  then  existed,"  &c.,  p.  233.  Now  "the  supposed  route,"  along  the 
sand-spit  was  not)  and  Mr.  Ceuder  has  not  even  attempted  to  show  tliat  it 
was,  ^'an  unneceasaiy  detonr."  I  believe^  on  the  contrary,  and  the 
teetimony  of  Shejk  Aiideh  and  hia  Bedaween  confirm  my  belief,  that  the 
eoMt-nmte  from  £g>'pt  to  Syrin  to  the  NoHk  ia  aa  abort,  and  even  thoritr 
than  that  throogh  tiie  Deaert  to  the  Stmth  of  Lake  Serbonla,  and  it  ia 
mSy  rarely  vaed  at  the  preaent  day  by  the  Arab  paaMra-by  between 
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Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  impoetiibility  of  calculating  beforehand  whether 
GT  no  A  pnwmge  mmm  die  inlal  at  the  wpc^  erikd  £1  Senntt  ai  the 
EMtttn  find  of  the  Uce  oooUl  be  effiBoteiat  the  Miiotnd  tune,  for  ivhoi 
the  eea  ie  loo^  the  tnyuit  ie  impoenUa 

I  OHUiet  Dudenteiid  why  LMatenent  Oonder  dieeU  eMMune  thet  **  no 
moh  spit  then  ezieted,"  if  hy  the  woid  *^wgit"  he  — ane  the  strip  of  sand 
along  which  I  journeyed  between  the  Boa  and  the  Lake.  If  the  strip  of 
Baud  which  forms  the  Northern  shore  of  Serbonis  did  mot  exist,  Uien 
Serbonis  would  not  be  a  lake  at  aU,  but  a  portion  of  the  open  Mediter- 
,  raneiin,  and  I  have  ali*eady  given  suflicieut  reasons  for  concluding  that  the 
"  great  Serbonian  Bog  "  ooaild  have  had  no  other  position  than  that  it  at 
present  occupies. 

My  rejiaons  for  suggestijijrr  that  Tell  el  Hlr  in  tlie  site  of  the  Migdol  of 
KxoduB  and  the  Miigdulou  uf  the  Greekn,  lire  that  at  that  point  I  found  not 
only  the  remains  of  a  city  of  lai^e  extent  and  evidnitly  of  eoniidataMe 
imporCanee  in  ancient  timea,  bat  that  at  the  aame  plaae  Iloond  a  woMtaLy^ 
square  towtr  of  erode  brick,  the  remaiu,  evidently,  of  a  rtroag  and 
important  frontier  ftetren.  TheTel  eaflemAtof  I>B.'BEagichand  levmal 
mapa,  I  failed  to  find  at  aU,  and  I  am  altogether  ala  leaa  to  know  why 
the  Bedaween  unanimously  denied  the  existence  of  a  Tel  bearing  any  andi 
a  name.  Mr.  Conder  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  iaan  Arabic  namfl^ 
and  translates  it  "  Hillock  of  Acacias,"  but  acacia  trefM  do  not  grow  in  the 
Desert,  and  Dr.  Brugach  claims  the  name  as  ancient  Egyptian,  aud  the 
place  as  having  been  in  the  XV'IIIth  dynasty  the  moat  Northern  fxjint  of 
Egypt  He  states  tiiat  King  Amenophis  IV  Hiimmone<I  wtu  kmen  from 
the  city  of  Elephantine  to  S<imont,  from  one  end,  that  is,  of  his  empire,  to 
the  other.  A  Himiiar  collocation  of  phu-es  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxix,  10, 
and  XXX,  6,  where  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  from  the  tower  of  Syene 
even  nnto  the  barder  of  Ethiopia,"  is  aheer  nonienae,  but  ia  eoneoted  in 
the  equally  authoritative  maigin,  "fkom  Migdol  to  Syeniu"  It  ia  worthy 
of  note  that  then  are  aeveral  plaoca  in  Egypt  bearing  namea  aimilar 
to  Samont,  of  which  thn  laige  town  of  Bamanhood  ia  a  good  eiampiie. 
Upon  what  authority,  for  he  advanoee  none,  Mc  Conder  says,  p.  234, 
"  The  Baal-sephon  of  finig)Kh  has  been  proved  an  impotsibU  iderUiJicatimi^ 
I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine^  Who  has  promd'*  iti  On  the 
contrary,  such  a  competent  scholar  as  Professor  Sayce  considers  the 
identification  to  be  nearly  certain,  and  where,  if  not  at  Mount  Ciisius, 
could  such  a  name  and  place  .'ts  BajU-zephon  be  looked  for  ?  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  and  worthy  of  note  in  p;msing,  th«it  a  more  northern  Biial-ZA'phon,  now 
.Jebel  el  Akra  iti  Northern  Syriaj,had  also  its  ancient  shrine  succeeded  by 
a  Temple  of  Zeus  Kasios. 

And  here  I  would  state  that  althoogh  I  disoovered  by  personal 
inspection  that  Dr.  Brugi>ch's  lakmnu  horn  the  Gelae  to  the  mainland  baa 
no  eriatenoe  in  ftxt,  and  proved  that  the  Serbonian  Lake,  being  a  mere 
brine  pit  with  a  ehifting  bottom,  and  eonseqiiently  without  either  n 
lacoatrine  or  marine  vegetation,  neither  ia  nor  coold  have  been  the 
Jam  S^jthf  I  am  yet  adnongly  inclined  to  believe  that,  omitting  minor 
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dftfeub,  Dr.  Brugsch's  pi-opomd  toots  of  Hw  IinefitM  fnm  BIm  k,  m  the 
nam,  11m  tnieil  and  inoit  ptobable  one  yot  proposed  at  far  «u  Momm 
Canmt,  At  tlwt  point,  liowever,  ae  I  ehowed  in  my  former  paper,  I 
part  eompaaj  with  Brognh  Bey.  The  Imelites  eoold  not  havte  eromeil 
tlie  Tiake  Seriionii  hf  a  non-eadetent  Iithmiis  1 

What  coarse,  then,  soppoeing  them  to  have  reached  EI  Oelse,  oonld  the 
flying  people  have  pnmiefl,  when  ordered  by  Divine  intimation  to  defust 
from  their  direct  route  into  Phnenicia,  hy  tin-  way  or  road  of  the  Philis- 
tines ?  And  here  a  point  nieet<<  us  of  tniisiiii  rahlo  inifw)itance.  It  Ir 
remarkablo  tliat  throughout  the  direct  narrative  theie  is  no  mention  of  a 
Jam  Siiph,  or  Sea  of  Reeds,  at  all.  The  Jam,  the  Sea  alone  is  sjKtken  of. 
The  Isnvelit€S  were  commandeii  to  enaimp  not  by  the  Sea  of  Reedn,  hnt  by 
tMt  Seoy  which  can  scarcely  be  understood  of  any  other  body  of  water  than 
tiM  Medttemaean,  cf.  Bl»)d.  sir,  S.  Again  we  are  told  that  the  Egyptians 
with  all  the  honss  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh  overtook  the  Israelites  en* 
camping  ly  tk§  Sea,  heade  Fi-hariroth,  before,  or  over  against,  Bul-aephon, 
B»id.zir,ft  Moaea,  again,  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  <lsi8SKi,  and  the 
Lord  caused  the  Sta  to  go  hack  by  a  strong  East  wind,  and  made  tkg  3em 
dry  land  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Issael  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  Sea,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
risfht  hand  and  on  their  left,  Exod.  xiv,  22.  And  the  Egyptians  pursued 
and  went  in  after  them  (upon  the  track  mailt-  liv  tlie  divinion  of  tlif  waters) 
to  the  midst  of  the  Sea.  Then,  when  the  chariots  "  drave  heavily  and 
the  Egyptians,  convinced  that  the  Ij<jrd  foutjht  against  thenj,  had  turned 
to  flight,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  Sea 
that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the  Egy  ptians,  upon  their  chariots, 
npoB  their  horsemen."  And  Hoeee  stntched  forth  his  hand  over  tAe  Sca^ 
and  Ms  3ta  retniaed  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared,  and  the 
Egyptians  fled  agetnst  it,  and  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Bgyptiana  in  the 
midst  of  fie  iSSfo.  And  the  watemvetomed  and  covered  the  diariots  and 
tlie  hoceemen,  all  the  host  of  fhanoh  that  came  into  the  Sea  §ittf 
them,  there  remained  not  so  mndi  ss  one  of  them,  Exod.  xiv,  23-28. 
Now  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  all  this  direct 
narrative  not  one  word  is  said  about  any  J<nn  Si)ph  or  Sea  of  Heed*, 
The  Sea  i.s  ;done  sjKjkeu  of,  and  that  in  a  nianju  r  suitable  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  region  between  the  Gelse  lleuHleyeh,  the  ]>rrsumed 
Pi-harin)th,  and  El  (Jelse,  Mount  Casius,  the  presumed  Ba!il-z«  j)li((n. 
It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  Song  of  Mitses  in  the  next  chapter  that  any 
mention  is  made  of  a  Jam  Sitph  at  all,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  teim  Jam  Sflph  is  miquestionably  appUed  In  other  paaaages  to  the  Gkdf 
cf  AMhah,  ef.  Exod.  suii,  31 ;  Judges  xi,  18,  may  sorsly  arooss  the 
snqiieicei  that  the  tsm  Jsm  MpA  (trandated  Bed  Sea  in  Eiod.  xv,4)  ntt^ 
have  erapt  into  the  sacred  text  of  the  triumphant  poem  sung  by  Moses 
andthe  Beni-!fanel  without  due  authority.  If  thia  indeed  be  so,  tile  way 
would  seem  comparatively  clear.  The  Israelites  advancing  from  Zuan 
Bameses,  through  Succoth,  the  booth  or  tent-country  of  the  Nomad  settlers, 
andpaaMng£tham(poasibly  TeiI>e£Deh)aad  MigdoL  (Tel  el  Hlr),  would 
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have  encamped  before  Pi-harirotti  (Qelae  Hemdegfeli)  between  Migdol  and 
the  lea,  with  the  heigfat  ol  Baal-aephon  bounding  their  view  in  the  dim 

distance  in  front  At  this  point,  with  nothing  but  the  narrow  strip  tjt 
land  between  the  Gulfs "  of  Serbouis  and  the  Mediterranean  in  front, 
and  with  the  wild  desert  behind — truly  "  entangled  in  the  land  " — they 
would  have  been  ovei-takoii  by  the  King  of  Kgj'pt  and  the  EgA'ptian  host. 
These  laat,  it  apfHjars,  haltt  d  to  rest,  probably  from  the  fatigiie  of  the 
hurried  pursuit,  and  to  prepiire  for  their  attiick  U|)on  the  host  whom  tliey 
felt  they  had,  :i8  it  were,  driven  into  a  corner,  and  who  could  not  eH<,'ai>e 
them.  Then  began  the  piiasa^e  of  the  host  of  Inrael  between  the  waters 
upon  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  by  the  action  of  a  strong  east  wind 
all  night  waa  wider  than  umal ;  and  eoneeqaently  eerier  for  the  passage 
of  the  aona  ol  Israel,  who  "went  into  the  midai  of  the  tea  vpon  dry 
ground,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  onto  them  on  thehr  night  hand  (the 
side  of  Serbonis)  and  on  their  left  (the  side  of  the  Mediteixanean),  Exod. 
zir,  22.  When  morning  dawned  the  Egyptians  first  seem  to  have  found 
that  their  prey  was  escaping  them,  and  they  too  adventured  in  pursuit 
iqion  the  sandy  strip  between  the  waters.  But  the  Loixi  Jehovah  fought 
against  the  Egyptians,  and  at  t)ie  stretching  forth  of  the  arm  of  the 
Hebrew  leader  over  the  sea,  the  Lonl  "  blew  with  His  wind  "  an<l  the  sea 
returned  to  his  strength  and  the  waters  returned  and  overwhelmed  the 
chariots  which  already  had  drave  lieavily  in  the  shifting  tvinds,  and  over- 
threw the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  so  tliat  there  remained  not  so 
much  aa  one  of  them ;  and,  looking  back,  Israel  saw  the  corpses  of  the 
Egyptians  upon  the  seapshore. 

Mow  if  this  be  a  fair  oomparison  and  adaptation  of  the  sacred  nana- 
tiTe  to  the  physcal  features  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meditenranean 
and  Lake  Serbonis,  it  will  be  seen  how  well  the  f onner  is  suited  to  the 
latter,  and  how  admirably  constituted  the  district  in  question  must  have 
been  for  the  escape  of  the  one  host,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
When  too  there  is  added  to  these  considenvtions  the  extreme  imfHrobability 
that  the  Israelites,  whose  object  it  was  Uy  get  out  of  Egypt  and  out  of 
reach  of  the  Egy{)tian  people  as  soon  iis  jx)ssible,  would  have  taken  a 
Southerly  course  from  Zoan,  and  passeil  thmugh  or  skirted  along  Egy]>tian 
territ(try  in  the  diieotion  of  Suez,  and  beyond  that  ttiken  a  route  close  to 
the  Egyptian  Establishments  and  gairison  at  Sar&bet  el  Kadim  in  the  80> 
called  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  it  will  appear  almost  certain  that  the  route 
advocated  by  Br.  Bmgsch  and  travennd  by  myself  ii  the  actual  one 
pursued  bj  the  people  of  LnmeL  It  is  sure^  far  man  tkm  a  merw 
eoineideneB  that  on  the  direct  road  between  Zoan  Ramcses  and  Phcenida 
an  oocaaionally  wave-swqyt  trade  should  be  found  with  the  waters  on  the 
right  hand  an<l  upon  the  left !  When,  however,  their  pursuers  had  been 
engulphed  and  they  saw  their  dead  bodies  strewn  upon  the  sea-shore, 
what  was  the  most  probable  course  taken  by  the  fugitives  ?  Here  it 
must  be  admitted  that  great  doubts  and  difficulties  intervene.  If  the 
Isnielites  had  reached  Mount  Cajsiua  (KojU-zeiihon),  the  only  place  on  the 
Strip  of  sand  whidi  affords  space  for  a  numerous  hc^t,  they  could  not, 
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wlwn  idieT«d  of  thdr  immediiito  fetfs  of  |niniiit»  have  orated  ovir 

cUveetfy  to  the  maiB-iand,  because  there  is  at  thut  point  no  isthmmi  or 
toogae  of  knd  acnw  the  lake.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  would  they  have 
oontinaed  their  onward  route  along  the  strip  and  croeeed  at  its  Northern 
extremity,  eveu  if  at  that  time  there  were  no  inlet  from  the  sea,  for  that 
course  would  have  been  directly  in  the  teetii  of  the  Divine  intimation 
that  they  were  not  to  follow  the  way  or  road  of  the  Pluenioiana  They 
would  he  therefore  com|H?lled  to  retniee  their  ateps  alont;  thf  strip  iigaiu 
left  dry  by  the  return  of  the  Mediternmeuu  to  its  u.-tu;tl  level  by  the 
action  of  a  wind  blowing  across  the  Iiake,  as  far  as  Pi-hariroth,  or  rather 
a  fittlo  beiyoiid  it^  and  thon,  doubling  round  the  end  of  SerbonM  they 
may  have  tamed  in  a  South  or  South  oeeterly  direction  into  the.Deeert  of 
Shur. 

In  what  direction  would  they  then  in  all  probability  have  tamed  their 
ilepal  Mr.  Philip  Smith  has  suggeeted  to  me  that  in  three  days  (if 

indeed  this  expression  may  not  be  a  round  rather  than  a  certain  number) 
the  laraehtes  would  have  reached  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  he  would  ident^y 
with  the  Marah  of  Extxlus.  This  view,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  open 
to  two  objections.  Some  at  any  rate  of  the  Hebrew  host  must  be  supposed  to 
have  known  that  the  lakes  were  bitter  beforehand,  and  consequently  the 
fugitives  would  rather  have  avoided  them  th;iu  directed  their  steps 
towards  them.  Ajid,  secondly,  the  position  of  the  Bitter  Ljikes  is  audi 
that  the  host  in  advancing  from  Pi-hariroth  would  have  had  to  skirt  the 
hostile  Egyptian  territory  all  the  wi^,  if  indeed  the  Lakee  were  not 
in  Egyptian  tenitoiy  itMli  The  eo-ceUed  Scnipenm  near  TimK^^ 
where  laige  E^^yptian  remains  have  been  discovered,  are  no  great  distanoe 
from  the  Bitter  lAkes,  and  the  Utter  woald  have  been  on  the  direct  route 
to  Sar&bet  el  Kadlm  and  the  other  Egyptian  stations  of  the  so-called 
Sinaitic  Peninsala.  The  object  of  the  Israelites  being  to  avoid  the 
Egyptians,  they  would  surely  have  given  them  and  their  country  as  wide 
a  Ijerth  jus  possible.  It  seems,  therefore,  far  more  likely  that  on  leavin][j 
Pi-hiiriroth  they  should  have  taken  a  S<»nth-eJi8terly,  nither  than  a  Southerly 
course  into  the  desert,  and  it  is  in  that  rather  than  in  any  other  direction, 
I  take  it,  tliat  the  key  to  the  dilhcult  question  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
should  be  sought  for  and  will  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  I  ventare  to  add  a  few  notes  which  may  serve  to  iilus- 
tmte  the  general  qaeetion. 

One  of  the  piindpal  IVenoh  mapa  of  Lower  Egypt  marks  the  Lake 
8etb(amM  Lae  deuSekk  Whether  this  was  the  reanltoiF  an  actual  aarvey  of 
the  Lake  I  am  ywy  nmoh  inclined  to  doabt ;  I  doubt  also  whether  even 
when  the  inlet  at  £1  Sarantt  at  the  Northern  end  was  closed  the  Lake  was 
ever  entirely  dry.  The  mah  of  water  into  the  Lake  at  this  point  at  the 
preaent  tim^  described  by  me  as  "  like  a  mill-race  "  seems  to  prove  not  only 
the  immense  amotmt  of  evaporation  incident  to  a  Ixnly  of  water  some  fifty 
miles  in  length  and  bordered  by  the  burning  siinds  of  the  desert,  but  also 
that  the  Like  ia  at  a  lower  level  than  the  closi'ly  neighlx)uring  Meiliter- 
raneau.    How  if  this  be  so  another  fact  demands  ouusideiation.   The  strip 
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of  Hoid  betwMn  the  wBtm  tt  10  nantm  iad  of  aiidi  ail  eut^ 
material— looM  aand  with  here  and  there  detaehed  daha  of  oongloiiiemfee 
fonaed  of  shells  and  aaad,  boond  together  bjthe  decompoeition  of  the 
lime  in  the  sbelln  by  moisture — that  one  cannot  doobi  that  wat^r  is 
*  aupplied  to  the  Lake  hy  infiltration  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  ae  by 
natural  inlets.  Now  if  this  l>e  the  case,  the  l;ik«^  wonld  nevpr  be  dry, 
never  merit  the  term  dm$hM  ;  althooj^  it  might  at  times  be  rather  a  bog 
than  a  lake. 

Invent  iLTators  of  the  route  taken  by  tlie  Israolites  after  the  r>at,'\«tnij)he 
which  overtook  tlieir  pursuers,  will  henceforth  have  to  take  into  account 
the  arguments  of  the  anonymous  author  of  "  The  Hebrew  Migration  from 
Egypt,"  who  endeaTonrs,  and  that  with  ooneiderable  force,  to  prove  that 
Moimt  Sinai  ia  not  in  the  '*Siniatie*  Peninaola  at  all,  bat  in  the  n«ig^- 
boorhoodof  MoontHor.  In  thia  oonneetion  Tmaj  state  that  the  raqge  of 
aunmtaana  to  the  Sonth  of  SeibAnia  called  by  the  Bedaween  HAleh  (?Ha]al) 
were  described  to  me  1^  the  Soaika  Sheik  Arldeh  aa  poaiesBing  springa 
and  abounding  in  fine  pasturage.  If  then  the  Tsnelit^  were  on  the  way 
from  Pi-hariroth  to  Mount  Hor,  they  might  have  pamii  through  Jebel 
H&leh,  and  would  there  have  found  sufficient  pastnrage  for  their  flocks 
and  henls,  which  they  could  scai-cely  have  done  amidst  the  arid  and 
burning  defiles  of  the  tract  generally  received  as  Sinai.  This  point,  and 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  ex]iressi(>n  Yam  SA]>h  in  connection  with  the 
Wilderness  in  the  later  Sacnd  Piooks,  deserve  careful  invp.<«tig:ition. 

NoTK. — The  sketcli  map  which  acconjpauied  my  previous  })apcr  on  my 
jotimey  from  S&n  to  £1  Artsh  makes  no  pretensions  to  minute  accuracy, 
and  ia  intended  only  aa  a  voogh  approxlmatian  to  tiie  phuM  indicated. 


LIFE,  HABITS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FELLAHIN  OF 
PALESTINE!*   By  Rev.  F.  A.  Klbin. 

{From  the  Z>  i(.'<(:hnft  of  thfi  German  Palestine  Exploration  Societt/.) 

Thx  present  in  habitants  of  Palestine  (that  is  to  say  the  aona  of  the  aoil, 
may  be  divided  into  thi'ee  tolerably  distinct  classes : 

T.  The  inhabitants  of  the  large  towna  (ffUKfofili  pL  modbnye.) 
IL  The  villagers  {/eliah,  pi.  fellahin^  peaaanta,  agricnltoiiata^  firam 

falah,  he  cultivates,  tills  the  laud). 
IIL  The  Bedawin  {bedaiciy  dwellers  in  the  desert),  who  conaider  them- 

•  Horr  F.  A.  Klein  (the  ditcoTerer  of  tlio  ^fonbite  stone)  no  longer  lives  in 
Palestine,  but  he  had  26  ycnr><'  oxpericnf-c  of  life  in  \ho  IToly  Lnnd,  nnd  in  his 
position  of  pn!>tor  of  tlio  i'rolo>tniit  Ariib  community — wliich  ho  held  for  Ave 
vears  in  IS'uzarcth  iind  tlio  rest  of  the  time  at  .lernwilcm— he  found  mao/ 
opportuuities  of  holding  fan  ilior  intercourse  with  Lliu  1  ciiuhin. 
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•dvw  the  yeritable  AnAm,  and  prondlj  call  tkemaelTflB  (and  are 
amnetipwi  called)  d  *armb. 

In  their  language,  dress  and  the  style  of  their  dwellingi,aa  well  aa  in 
tiMir  customs  and  general  mode  of  life,  these  three  clasMB  are  aufiiciently 
distinct,  one  from  another,  to  enable  those  who  have  any  knowledge  <rf 
them  to  distinLTui-sh  ahnost  at  the  first  glance  or  after  hearing  them  speak 
a  few  words,  the  FeUahin  from  the  Madaii^e,  and  both  from  the 
Jiedu  iri/i. 

(yf  course  there  are  individuals  of  each  chiss,  in  wliom  one  finds 
moditicatioiia  with  regard  to  intelligence,  civilization  and  mode  of  life. 
And  between  particular  towns,  villages  or  Bedawin  tribes,  we  find  more 
er  leM  difference  of  diaracter,  language  and  dxeei.  The  Nabulum'y  for 
jimtanrw,  ie  the  repreeentatiTe  el  a  somewhat  nUy  and  ignoraat  type,  and 
loB  way  of  makiBg  the  aeh  into  e  (njing  ssms  for  foiAsma>itff»)  and  his 
drawU^g  prannndaiioii  of  the  final  syllablfla  (one  mA  nftO00$  instead  of 
cma  Md  9chuft69c}t)  gi^es  rise  to  many  jukes  at  his  expense.  Again  the 
characteristic  of  the  people  iA  Jafifa  is,  that  they  throw  themselvee  heart 
and  soul  into  trade  ;  money-making  is  their  religion.  The  poor  of 
Jerusalem  are  da^watschije^  the  technical  term  for  those  who  pray  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Sultim  and  hia  'Kingdom.  In  the  holy  jtlaoes  many 
high  masses  are  celebrated  both  by  Mahometans  and  Christiana.  Most  of 
the  Christians  who  are  not  attached  to  religious  communitit's  have  become 
poor,  and  with  a  few  notable  excepti»)iiH,  hav  e  lost  all  feelings  of  honour  or 
independence  of  spirit,  and  seem  to  ha\  e  no  energ}'  for  earnest  work. 
With  regard  to  the  villagers  many  are  proverbial  thieves  and  impostors  a^ 
for  imtenoei  the  inhahitantaol  Bethany  and  Lifta,  near  Jerosalem  ;  others 
aie  reetleai  and  quanelaome  like  the  people  of  BiUn  AUah ;  others  again 
are  oomplete  blockheads  like  those  of  Beit  Jah^  both  of  which  places 
are  near  Jemsilem.  At  Jifneh  we  find  a  villsge  with  qnieti  honest, 
industrious  people,  and  quite  near  at  R&m  Allah  are  a  set  of  chealti^ 
thieves,  and  robbers — who  give  the  police  and  magistrates  no  end  of 
trouble.  Again  at  Bethlehem  we  find  a  psrtieiilariiy  industrious,  intel- 
ligent cLias  of  people  who  are  both  ingenious  and  enterprising,  whilst 
sisurely  half  an  hour's  journey  carries  us  to  Beit  Jala,  wheie  they  are 
dull  and  l><x»rish,  and  show  plainly  by  their  mode  of  speaking  that  the}' 
are  of  a  rougher  stoek  than  the  more  |K)lished  liethleliemitoB.  The 
Nazarenes  are  fine,  high-spirited  }>eople,  with  very  indeptiulfiit  natures; 
there  you  hear  more  vigorous  language,  with  the  guttuiala  more  clearly 
sounded,  than  anywhere  elae  in  Palestine. 

With'respect  to  the  Bedawin,  the  tribe  of  Bene  Sakr  look  with  sovereign 
eooftempt  on  the  tribe  of  Tsamireh  and  also  on  the  Ghawarineh  of  the  Jordan 
Yalley,  partly  becanss  they  are  somewhat  deficient  in  the  manly  feeling 
and  eooTige  which  the.v  themselves  posaeaB,  but  more  eqieeially  becanse 
thej  do  a  oertain  amount  of  agricultural  work,  and  this  the  true  Bedawin 
OOBsider  a  real  dsgmdatioii. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  three  datsw  may  be  pretty 
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dktincUy  divided  from  <me  anoUrar,  there  an  ipanj  pboee  which  oomhine 

more  than  one  element  Thus  there  are  some  towni  in  which,  although 
a  civilized  mode  of  life  pseTuki  you  will  find  so  large  an  admixture  of  the 
Fellahin  element  that  you  can  only  describe  it  as  half  a  town,  half  a 
Fellahin  domain.  Gaza  belongs  to  this  category.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  of  the  large  and  prosperous  vilk<?e.s  like  Bethlehem  or  Njiaireth — 
(which  in  spite  of  its  5,(¥M)  inh.it lit^inU  is  only  a  large  village  of  the 
Fellahin  class,)  we  find  a  good  many  of  tiie  higher  elenientn  of  nietroj)olitan 
civilization,  and  in  8uch  places  the  mode  of  life  is  very  dilTereut  to  that  of 
the  Mahometan  or  poorer  villages. 

Am  «  aiztore  of  FeOihln  and  Bedaiwiny  we  wukj  meatioiL  tbe 
people  beyond  Jordan  in  Jebel  Ajlftn  and  in  tfaa  Belka,  amonyt  whom 
with  a  little  of  the  town  and  Fellahin  ekment  ene  find%  both  in  langnige 
and  eoatoma,  a  great  deal  Uiatia  of  Bedawin  origin.  Eepeeially  in  Keral^ 
for  there  nearly  all  the  Christian  fiamilies  live  in  fenta  all  through  the 
anmmer.  It  is  only  during  the  winter  that  they  return  to  their  dwellings 
and  live  like  Fellahin.  The  women  of  this  part  of  the  country,  whether 
Christian  or  Mahometan,  ave  acaroely  dietingniehahle  from  thoae  of  the 
Bedawin. 

The  town  people  naturally  consider  that  they  have  readied  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  civiliziition,  and  ])ity  the  stupid,  boorish  FelLih.  The  very  name 
has  become  a  term  of  reproach,  and  is  used  to  descrilxi  a  stupid,  unedu- 
cated m:uj.  The  Fellah  accepts  his  position  quite  good  humouredly  and 
acknowledges  hie  want  of  polish ;  his  naive  excuse  for  any  mistakes  or 
■tiipid  tricks  issimply  :  MdtUfOdhf  Am  I  notaFeUShl  But  the  true 
Bedawi  looks  down  npon  both  Townsfolk  and  Fellahin ;  apriiiging  on  his 
noUe  steed  he  feels  himself  one  of  the  lords  of  erestiow,  and  gaa^  from 
his  ten!  oter  the  wide-s|ireadii|g  plain,  heaswnishis  sBperiority  over  these 
misevaUe  dwellers  in  houses. 

The  Fellahin  villages  vary  according  to  the  wealth  of  their  inhabitants 
and  the  building  materials  which  the  neighbourhood  can  produce.  In  the 
mountiiin  districts  most  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  which  is  easily 
obtainable.  In  well-to-do  villages  you  often  see  a  numlxir  of  fine  buildings, 
with  large  yards  for  tlie  aittle,  which  are  enrlo.'?ed  by  strong,  high  walls  : 
The  dwellings  are  large  and  lofty  witli  thick  walls,  imd  the  vaulted 
rooms  rest  on  very  miuisive  piilai-s ;  the  builder  cares  little  for  beauty 
of  style  or  even  symmetry,  his  one  idea  is  strength  and  durability  ; 
one  seldom  finds  neat  odges,  good  aidies  or  eorreefc  angles ;  it  seems 
that  the  lore  of  the  beaotifnl  is  no  more  developed  in  the  preeent 
inhabitantB  of  Fsslestine  than  it  was  amongstthe  ancient Bbhrewa.  Nem- 
theleM,  in  the  ridier  viUages,  enpedally  in  the  NAbulns  moantain%  one 
oflen  comes  across  houses,  belonging  to  Sheikhs  or  other  persons  of 
importance,  which  are  built  with  a  certain  amount  of  tast^,  and  have 
baloonies,  galleries  and  flat  roofs,  and  well  decorated  doors  and  windowa 
Proverbs  and  the  date  of  building  (tan'ch)  are  placed  over  the  do<:)r,  or 
somewhere  on  the  walls  ;  great  sums  are  often  8{)ent  on  their  erection,  and 
a  Sheikh's  house  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  impregnable  fortress  than 
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cf  ii^otdinary  dwellmg  plaoe.  Sach  bnildiogs  were  a  neceanty  in  the  old 
dajB  when  their  inmatoa  were  exposed  to  constant  fends  between  the 
dilfcrBDt  viOagea,  and  were  always  sobjeet  to  sadden  attacks.  When  the 
people  are  poor,  they  erect  four  walls  of  roogfalj  cat  atone  built  with 
mortar  or  perhaps  only  day.  These  are  roobd  with  trunks  of  trees, 
branches  and  faggots,  over  which  they  put  a  layer  of  c^h  about  a  foot 
deep  and  well  stamped  down.  The  whole  is  then  overlaid  with  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  straw  wliich  soon  hardens  in  the  sun  :  the  roof  is  sloped  to 
allow  the  rain  to  niii  otF.  As  a  rule  such  a  roof  is  strengthened  l>efore 
the  winter  witli  a  cylinder.  Where  this  precaution  is  neglected  the  rain 
soaks  through  to  the  layer  of  eaiili  and  makes  it  so  heavy  that  should 
the  supjKji  ting  rafters  he  at  all  rott^'n.  the  whole  roof  falls  through.  After 
a  long  apeU  of  rainy  weather  this  not  unfrequently  happens  and  tvauses 
bad  accidents.  In  the  villages  near  the  sea,  where  planks  can  easily 
be  got,  the  upper  tooibb  and  roofa  are  often  bnilt  of  wood,  and  are  made 
waterproof  by  a  htiDg  of  cement,  a  miztore  of  lime,  adiea  and  amall 
flints 

In  the  gnat  pluna  (KMind  Gaa,  Jala  and 'Akko)  the  Felbhin  baikl 
their  hooaea^  or  rather  hati^  of  aan-diied  brioka. 

As  a  rale  tiie  villages  are  built  either  on  the  aommit  or  slope  of  a  hill, 
so  that  they  may  remain  dij  in  the  rainy  season,  during  which  many  of 
the  plains  become  impassable  bogs,  and  also  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Bedawin,  who  are  for  more  fonuidable  enemiea-on  the  plains 
than  anvaig  the  hills. 

Except  where  natural  surroundings  of  vineyaitls,  olives  or  palm  trees 
lend  them  a  little  beauty,  the  \411ages  are  very  ugly  juid  unioniantic 
looking  ;  no  red  tiles  or  green  shutters — no  cupoUis  or  minarets  break  the 
monotony  of  the  endless  flat  roofs.   There  are  nothing  but  grey,  meaning- 
laaa  hoossa  which  either  look  tvinona  or  else  wwUniA^,   The  best  build- 
ings ewn  have  not  ao  nrodi  aa  a  parapet  The  covering  of  cement  makea 
them  look  Hke  dull  blocks  of  stone  sormounted  by  monads  of  earth,  on 
which  the  graas  grows  in  early  spring,  and  on  which  aomntimea  one  aeea  a 
goat  grazing.  The  buildings  are  so  much  the  oolomr  of  the  anmranding 
ground  that  in  the  distance  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  you  are  looking  at 
m  ▼illage  or  at  a  group  of  rocks.   Perhaps  the  most  wretched  lookiiig  of  aH 
the  villages  are  those  on  the  great  plains,  which  are  built  of  bricks  or  even  of 
mud.   If,  as  sometimes  happens,  such  a  viUage  is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
a  couple  of  centuries  or  less  suffices  to  sweep  away  all  trace  of  it,  and 
unless  it  has  contained  wells  or  a  large  mill  stone,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  testify  to  its  former  existence.  Tliis  mav  be  one  rejison  whv  the  sites 
of  many  pkvces  mentioned  in  the  Bible  can  no  longer  be  found  The 
FeUah  cares  little  for  light  or  air  in  his  dwelling.   He  has  no  windows, 
for  ha  eonld  aoarcely  protect  himself  agiinatthe  cold,  rain,  andahaip  winda 
which  wmdowB  woald  admit,  aeeing  that  the  village  carpenter  (if  one 
there  be)  haa  not  maalered  the  myateriea  of  window  aaahes,  and  even  finds 
agood  deal  of  difficulty  in  patting  up  an  oidinaiy  door.  8tiII  the  chief 
faaaonwhjtheFeQahMoteBte  hhnaelf  with  ao  little  air  ia  from  afearof 
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night  ttttedn,  and  fnm  fhe  neoenity  of  being  able  to  tnm  his  houBl  into 
a  little  fort  in  the  erent  of  a  Tillage  war  or  ol  hostile  aflBanlt&  In  manj 
▼illagea  (as  for  instance  at  BAm  AlIah)itiseiuAQnia]7to  atealtoanenemy'e 
house  at  night  and  shoot  through  any  hole  that  ean  be  fonnd,  in  the  hope 

that  although  the  shot  may  not  tike  effect^  it  will  at  all  events  startle  and 
frighten  the  family.  Provided  .the  inmates  do  not  Bleep  in  a  line  will) 
such  an  openin|^  these  nightly  visits  canRe  more  alarm  tluiu  injury.  By 
day  the  d(X)r  is  always  open,  it  is  against  eti(piette  to  close  it.  :u=i  tli^'v  think 
it  gives  an  impression  that  tMjraething  is  going  on  of  wliich  tin  y  are 
ashamed,  (tr  that  thev  want  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  giiests.  N<>r  l)a-s 
the  Fellah  any  need  of  much  light  unless  he  hapjiens  to  V)e  a  weaver  or 
shoemaker  (and  (»f  these  there  are  but  few),  for  his  life  is  passed  in  the 
open  air  ;  either  in  the  vineyards  and  fig  gardens,  or  in  the  market-plaq^ 
or  the  thwmhing  floor,  taking  a  siesta  in  the  sun,  smoking  his  pipe  and  dis^ 
cnssiiiig  the  news  of  the  day  with  his  favomite  oomrsdes.  If  he  gets  too 
hot  or  finds  it  wearisome,  he  goes  to  the  inn  (nuidUft)  which  is  sometimes 
town  hall,  casino  and  chorch  (for  the  Mnsmfanen)  all  in  one.  He  loves  this 
out-door  life,  and  only  uses  his  dcme  and  un ventilated  dw^ingas  a  safe  place 
for  his  night's  rest  Most  of  the  houses  have  only  one  stor\%  bnt  well-to-do 
people,  and  especially  the  sheikhs,  think  a  great  deal  of  an  upper  floor 
where  they  can  receive  honoured  guests,  and  where  the  host  can  remain 
with  them  and  not  be  disturbed  by  the  curiosity  of  callers  or  chance 
list^'iiers.  The  walls  are  decorated  and  the  Hoor  (•eniente<l,  and  it  is 
altogether  V>etter  than  the  ground  floor,  to  which  not  only  all  sorts  of 
j)eople,  but  even  the  cattle,  have  entrance.  In  the  better  houses  thiire  is 
generally  a  small  ternice  on  the  upper  story,  which  is  finished  with  a  para- 
pet (called  a  kdgir  in  Nazareth  and  also  vmhowwUa)  on  which  one  has  a 
good  view  and  fresh  air ;  it  is  a  pleasant  resting  place  after  the  heat  of  the 
day.  In  the  plains  even  the  poorest  hnts  have  (lightly  boilt)  upper  floon 
constructed  of  branches,  mats,  and  leaves,  tHmtb  the  inmates  take  refuge 
daring  the  summer  from  the  soffocating  heat  and  from  the  vermin  which 
make  the  lower  stories  almost  nninhabitable.  The  stone  which  is  most  in 
use  for  building,  everywhere  except  in  the  plains,  is  a  kind  of  limestone, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  kah'Ue,  a  mther  soft  yellowish 
stone,  is  easy  to  work  and  can  almost  Ikj  cut  \NMth  a  knife  when  newly 
broken  ;  it  hardens  on  ex|K)sure  to  tlie  air.  but  is  not  durable,  for  it  \ery 
easily  breaks.  On  account  of  its  lightness  it  is  often  »'mj>loyed  in  bm'lding 
upper  stories  to  lessen  the  weiglit  on  the  foundations,  and  also  as  a  facing 
to  doors  and  windows  whenever  decorations  fu-e  i-equirod.  A  much  more 
durable  stone  is  the  malaH,  it  is  harder  to  work  than  ia^kiUe,  but  it  keeps 
its  cobnr  well  and  is  of  a  good  pure  idiite  ;  the  Fellahin  generally  use  it 
for  their  better  bouses.  The^eAlkft  or  Jew's  stone  is  ezoeedin^y  hud,  and 
has  been  but  little  used  for  building  purposes  ;  during  the  last  lew  years, 
however,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  material,  it  has  been  utilind  in  and  about 
Jerusalem.  Like  the  softer  kinds  it  is  cut  in  blocks,  and  the  stone- 
masons of  Bethlehem  by  the  use  of  good  tools  and  constant  prao>> 
tioe,  have  acquired  a  particular  reputation  for  hewing  it  It  must  hav» 
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beoi  used  in  former  timci^  for  it  k  loiiiid  in  loiiie  of  tlio  oldoit  mini^ 
tbongSi  only  in  nnhewn  blockB  or  in  a  Tery  rough  gtato.  Bound  aboul 
Nameth  they  lue  a  pofoua  limoBtoDO  called  nAH-fireitono,  on  aooount  ol 
its  not  splitting  when  exposed  to  heat  It  is  therefore  nraoh  employed  in 

building  ovGiis.  They  have  also  a  very  porous,  light  stone  calhtd  ^atkad. 
And  latterly  the  mttn  hUu  (also  a  limestone)  has  been  moch  used  in 
Bethlehem  and  other  parts  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  stone  l)ut  very  hard  to  work, 
lu  the  regions  of  the  Jordan  and  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
I>ead  Sea,  bhick  basaltic  stone  is  often  used  and  this  gives  the  villages 
rather  a  mebincholy  awpect.  If  there  are  ;uiy  ruin.s  in  tlie  nt  ighbouriiood 
the  people  ghully  niake  use  of  them  s<)  that  one  of u-u  st  e.s  ancient  caitiUUs 
and"  portions  of  pillars  set  into  the  niotk  ru  huiUlings.  They  make  their 
^nortar  ol  lime  mixed  with  sifted  earth  ;  but  for  cottages  or  huts,  clay 
MtluMii^teaffieiint  The  firrtoonsideration  in  building  a  houeeia  making 
the  foondations  secure  ;  if  posriUe  they  must  be  on  a  rock  and  for  this 
pnipoee  they  not  unfreqnently  dig  as  fiur  below.the  ground  as  the  house  is 
high  above  it  in  order  to  give  it  a  firm  bans. 

This  is  a  very  neoesaaiy  precaution ;  not  only  do  the  heavily  buOt 
buildings  require  something  to  rest  on,  but  the  heavy  rains  in  the  winter 
bring  a  foroe  of  water  that  sinks  into  the  ground  for  serenllaet  and  softens 
evervthing :  a  foundation  only  of  earth  would  soon  give  way,  and  the 
building  collapse. 

The  erection  of  a  new  house  is  alwavn  a  gieat  event  in  the  village  ;  the 
man  about  t<>  Ixiild  it  thinks  of  nothing  else.  As  soon  iis  the  plans  Jire 
drawn  and  the  ft)un<iations  commenced,  he  sits  down  iR'.side  his  architect, 
foreman,  and  builder  (one  and  the  siime  )>ersou)  and  calmly  smoking  his 
pipe,  follows  the  whole  process  with  the  greatest  interest,  occasionally 
signifying  his  approval  by  giving  advioe  or  urging  on  the  wink.  When  it 
is  m  Sheikh's  or  some  other  village  potentate's  house  which  ii  being  built, 
the  celebrities  of  the  plaooi  priests^  elden^  et&y  join  him  in  order  to  show 
tiieir  interest  in  the  important  event  On  these  oocaaions  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  chatter,  smoking,  and  drinking  ol  coffee  ;  the  builder  is  pr.iised  or 
advised ;  the  boysi  girls,  and  women  i-un  about  with  baskets  and  little 
wooden  trays  carrying  away  rubbish  and  retuming  with  mortsir.  An  over- 
seer, arme<l  with  a  stick,  marches  round  and  brings  up  the  idlers,  giving 
them  gentle  remindei-s  with  his  cane.  After  a  l<»ng  spell  of  work,  or 
when  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  their  energy  sometinu\>^  fails  ;  they  then 
enliven  themselves  with  a  song.  Some  one  st^irts  them  by  singing  a  few 
bars,  and  then  they  all  join  in,  the  subject  is  (if ten  very  nouseusiaU,  but 
when  it  refers  to  the  splendid  baciiheesh  or  the  good  feast  which  they 
e^wci  at  the  ciMnpletion  of  the  work,  it  always  causes  great  nrarunent. 
The  builder,  as  long  as  the  work  is  in  progress,  is  a  person  of  great  im- 
jxirtaace,  and  is  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  his  employer,  even  if 
this  latter  is  a  Musrolman,  and  the  builder  a  Christian.  A  cup  of  black 
ooibe  is  frequently  dfored  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  good  humour  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  this  attenticm  always  pleases  him.  It  is  astonish* 
ing  to  notice  how  the  Arab  labourer  will  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset; 
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exposed  to  the  most  fearful  heat,  only  rerting  an  boor  and  a  half  ai  mld- 
daj,  and  taking  acarody  any  noariahsMiLt  wvre  the  cap  of  black  ooflae^ 
which  he  cooflideri  the  beat  d  all  lefredunentB  when  hot  and  tired. 

When  the  honae  haa  pwgreaBod  aa  Itr  aa  the  roof,  that  is  to  say  when 

the  nide  wiUls  are  up^  and  the  framewoik  and  fint  covering  of  the  roof 
is  ready,  all  the  village  aaBembles  to  aariat  ai  tta  conq[»letion.  Then 
foUowB  mneh  running  to  and  fro  and  acreamiug  and  singing  enough  to 
drive  any  one  wild.  Some  prejxvre  the  nioi-tar  ;  the  boys,  girls,  and 
women  hand  it  to  the  builder,  and  men  bring  up  the  stonna.  The 
builder  places  stone  after  stone,  filling  them  in  with  mortar,  ajid  [^iif])- 
ing  with  hurry  and  excitement ;  the  chiklreu  yell,  the  men  sing  choruses 
and  the  women  join  in  the  zaglidrlt^  until  the  solemn  moment  arrives  when 
the  lu^t  stone  is  about  to  be  put  on.  Then  the  builder  pauses  and  prepares 
to  complete  the  wotk  in  a  beonming  manner,  a  youth  with  a  load  vdce 
announoea  that  the  crowning  point  Ima  been  reached. 

The  builder  then  makea  a  ajgn  to  the  owner  that  all  iafiniihed,  and  thia 
latter  coven  him  with  a  mantle  of  honoar  (a  bbck  and  ailver  embroidered 
aM>  and  handa  him  hk  teolaAMiA.  After  which  the  whole  conqpany  falla 
to  and  devour  a  feast  of  meat,  rice,  and  bread,  and  then  depart  highly 
delightei!  with  their  work  and  its  reward.  I  have  often  witneaeed  such 
scenes  in  Nazareth  and  the  neighbooring  villages.  Where  the  people  are 
lucky  enough  to  possess  a  newspaper  or  journal,  a  le^-iding  artiole  enlai)gea 
upon  the  impoi-tiint  evt-nt,  and  hands  it  down  t(»  iM>sterity. 

Every  well  arranged  house  possesses  a  bakeiiouse,  for  with  the  Ambs 
bread  is  really  the  stjiff  of  life.  If  the  poor  peuj>le  have  only  corn 
enough  (or  even  t/ura,  a  kind  of  millet)  to  make  their  brejul,  they  ctmsider 
themselves  well  oft  All  other  food,  even  meal,  they  regard  as  a  sort  of 
vegetable,  which  they  can  do  withont.  Many  bouaea  luave  their  own 
bakehouae,  bat  aometimee  one  haa  to  anawer  for  aeveral  fiuniliee.  It  ia 
generally  a  hnt  buflt  of  atone  and  day,  and  icaroely  hi^^  enoo^  to  atand 
npf^htin.  The  moat  important  part  of  the  oven  ia  a  pbitter  or  tray  made 
d  day ;  it  meaaarea  about  SO  inchea  acrooB ;  ita  aurlaoe  ia  covered  with , 
email  flints,  and  it  has  a  cloaely  fitting  cover  of  the  aame  material  with 
a  long  handle.  When  they  are  about  to  bake,  the  cover  is  put  on,  and 
a  lot  of  dried  manure  is  heaped  above  it  and  set  tire  to ;  after  a  few 
hours,  the  whole  thing  is  thoroughly  heated  ;  the  ashes  are  then  removed, 
the  cover  niised,  and  the  dough  laid  u|)ou  the  glowing  flints  in  thin  layers 
(something  like  })ancakes),  which  very  soon  l)ake.  When  the  baking  is  over 
the  shelf  is  again  covered  up,  the  ashes  arc  ivi)laced,  and  more  fuel  is  added 
80  tluit  the  oven  may  be  kept  hot.  As  the  liakehou.sc  is  generally  warm,  a 
FelJah  often  creeps  in  in  cold  weather  to  warm  liimself  or  to  take  a  nap. 
It  matters  not  to  him  that  hia  dothee  become  somewhat  scented  by  the 
odonra  of  the  pecoliar  fueL  He  carea  aa  little  for  that  aa  he  doea  for  the 
Jeers  of  hia  auperiors.  A  little  while  ago  daring  veiy  cold  weather,  a 
mother  put  one  of  her  young  diildren  into  a  bakehooae  to  warn  it  She 
hiid  it  on  a  mat  and  left  %  but  when  ahe  returned  to  fetch  ity  die  found  it 
dead  and  half  baked,  aa  the  oven  had  become  too  hot 
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Each  of  the  larger  villageB  are  divided  into  quarters  (hdrdt)  ;  these  Jire 
named  either  from  their  position  or  after  the  chief  families^  who  inhabit 
than.  (Mt-kam  d-foka,  tlM  upper  part ;  «{-AM  il««iAlflr»  tfas  low 
pni)  For  iiwtanoo,  in  th*  TiUagsof  Bim  AUih  time  k  the  hMLmA- 
mkakarOf  the  qotftar  of  tho  SdiAkaia ;  and  k§nt  d4imiad»f  qnartor  of 
tiio  Hadkdoi  *  Diflenat  *MniK*f  <tiii^^ff^«g  Hie  wudb  viUago  often  luivo 
feiidi  wUoh  last  for  years,  and  whilst  they  continue  all  oommoiucatioii  ia 
eat  off  between  the  different  quarters.  £ach  aide  has  its  own  inn, 
and  if,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  Chrirtian  village,  the  church  happens  to  be 
in  the  A  quarter  which  is  at  enmity  with  the  B  quarter,  perhaps  for 
yearn  no  inhabitant  of  the  latter  will  attend  the  8er\ice.  If  after  a 
long  time  the  {juarrel  is  not  ma<:le  up,  the  quarter  B  will  start  a  priest  of 
their  own,  and  perhaps  build  a  church  ;  this,  I  know,  happened  at  Saijibeh 
(Ophra  ?)  and  thus  all  commuuication  is  cut  otf  between  the  opposing 
parties.  A  common  inn  ia  generally  a  sign  that  the  village  is  at  peace, 
whereas  two  or  three  denote  interaal  tronblea.  The  .viUagei  only  poaMM 
two  pablk  buildings,  one  for  religious  purposes,  the  ehwdi  or  moaqoe^ 
and  one  for  worldly  ose^  vi^,  the  maddft,  flnom^  or  inn. 

In  niaay  ▼ilh^ea  there  ia  the  tomb  of  aome  holy  man,  n^idi  ia  odled 
a  makdm ;  it  ia  general^  a  little  building  with  a  cnpola,  and  ia  aor* 
leanded  by  n  lew  ahady  treea  In  Mahometan  villages  the  inn  is  often 
need  as  the  mosque,  and  there  you  may  not  only  find  shelter  and  food  and 
converBe  with  the  neighbours  about  local  or  political  events,  but  you 
may  also  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  priests.  The  market-place  {»uk)  or 
Fruit  Market  in  large  villages,  or  the  bazaars  in  smaller  ones,  are  also 
places  of  resort  where  people  meet  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
where  the  Fellah  kills  a  portion  of  the  time  which  so  often  hangs  heavily 
on  his  hands.  The  internal  arraugemeuts  of  the  Felialiiu  dwellings  are 
veiy  primitive.  The  room  is  divMed  into  two  parts,  one  of  wl^  is 
eeeopied  by  the  cattle  (oxen,  donkeys  and  lowli),  and  the  other,  which  is 
leaiied  by  a  few  atepe,  forms  the  living  nwm  of  the  £yni^«  On  this 
princqtle  Uie  Fellah,  when  he  closes  his  door  at  night,  has  all  hia 
poaeenons  nnder  .one  roof,  and  can  mofe  easify  protect  them.  The  living 
room  has  a  cemented  floor,  and  as  the  cattle  are  not  admitted,  it  can  be 
kept  fairly  clean.  If  a  guest  arrives  the  wife  or  daoghter  of  the  house 
hai  only  to  give  the  floor  a  hasty  sweep  and  lay  down  a  straw  mat, 
or  in  the  better  families  a  caqnit  on  which  the  visitor  takes  his  seat. 
After  a  while  when  one  haa  become  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  one 
feels  curious  to  see  how  this  strange  rece|)tion  room  ia  furnished  ;  a 
glance,  however,  BuliiceH  to  show  us  that  it  contLiiuH  nothing  comfortable  or 
artistic.  There  are  }>erhaf)s  several  coru-bius,  which  the  women  make 
cot  of  day  and  straw.  They  open  at  the  top  for  the  grain  to  be  shot  in, 
md  low  down  there  ia  a  amaU  hde,  stopped  with  a  peg,  through  which 
the  daily  portion  ia  taken  out. 

These  bins  generally  stand  a  little  oat  from  the  wall,  leaving  a  nseful 
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qwoe  for  lumber  and  rabbiBli,  which  also  toaoa  »  ratrett  for  the  female 
portuma  of  the  fiunily.  In  one  ooroer  atanda  a  hurge  water  butt  called^ 

like  the  biiua,  a  chabijey  and  made  in  the  aame  manner ;  the  water  ta 
ladled  out  with  a  little  pitcher  which  also  aerrea  as  a  drinking  mug. 
Where  there  is  an  attempt  at  anything  a  little  more  artistic,  they  have  a 
little  black  earthenware  mug  ornamented  with  red  designs,  and  made 
with  a  curved  8|K)ut,  from  which  (those  who  are  experienced)  allow 
the  water  to  fail  iu  a  Htr«im  down  their  throat  without  touching  it  with 
their  lips.  Weniu.^i  not  forget  to  mention  another  very  im{Mjitant  ;u"ticle, 
namely,  the  mill,  Foi  heating  the  room  and  for  cooking  or  cortee  roasting 
there  is  a  sort  of  fireplace,  without  any  proper  aperture  for  letting  out  the 
amoke,  whksh  baa  to  find  ita  way  through  a  aarnll  hole  in  tiie  wall,  after 
having  blinded  and  nearly  atifled  the  inmatwi.  The  chief  advantage  of 
thie  method  of  wanning  ia  that  the  walla  of  the  room  require  neiUier 
papernor  paint,  but  soon  acquire  a  fine  brown  or  black  auzftuse.  Over  the 
fireplace  or  from  some  projection  hanga  a  simple  iron  lamp*  which  ia 
kept  burning  all  tluough  the  night ;  only  the  very  jworest  of  the  Araba 
sle^  in  darkness.  The  saying  "  Poor  fellow !  he  sleeps  in  darkness," 
is  equivalent  to  "  Poor  wretch,  he  hasn't  a  farthing  to  buy  oil  with  !  "  A 
many-coloured  che^?t  contains  the  family  wardrobe  and  the  women's 
jewels,  and  is  also  the  safest  j)lace  for  the  l>estow{U  of  money,  papers, 
and  other  valuables.  Although  most  of  them  are  now  provided  with 
a  simple  apparatus  which  c<iuses  a  bell  to  ring  if  the  lock  be  turntxl, 
it  not  unfrequently  luippen»  that  thieves  cairy  oil*  these  valuable  chests 
by  meana  of  a  night  raid.  A  few  iron  and  wooden  veaselat  are  used 
lor  cooking  utenaila.  A  round  mat,  often  very  prettily  made  of  red  and 
Uack  straw,  and  the  work  of  the  women,  serves  as  table,  tablecloth  and 
dish ;  an  iron  pot,  or  in  some  villagea  a  leather  bottle  or  pail  ia  uaed 
for  fetching  water. 

Such  are  the  simple  necessities  of  the  Fellah's  life,  and  having  them  lie 
Uvea  contentedly  and  happily  in  hia  native  land. 

{To  be  continued). 


TH£  OEDEBS  FOB,  MUSICAL  S£&VIC£S  AT  HAMATH. 

Many  thousands  of  stones,  or  tiiblets  of  metal,  inscribed  with  catalogues  of 
Boyal  hecatombe  or  humble  pious  naiues  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Egypt,  Palestine^  Qreeoe,  and  Borne ;  but  the  four  atone  offeringa  from 
Hamath  difiinr  inm  them  in  many  waya  Theae  four  taUeta  I  can  trana- 
late,  and  I  aflbm  them  to  contain  orders  for  muaical  aervicea.  When  the 

•  (Siradtch). 

t  Batije^  pi,  itmitu 
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tmubtiou  fint  cma  ont  they  irare  rejected  in  many  quarten  wHlioiit 
ezainiiiatioo,  not  becMue  Uiey  fail  in  aidequate  proof,  bat  beeuue  their 
oontents  are  noreL  If  thflw  ■tones  bad  contained  an  order  to  aaorifioe  a 
hundred  oxen  at  the  expenae  of  aome  Boyal  Saigon  or  Xerxea,  well  and 
good  J  the  proof  ia  ample.  If,  however,  the  democratic  Hittitea,  to  whom 
even  the  great  B&m^es  II  paid  tribute  of  com  iu  hk  old  age,  and  to  whom 
we  o\i,'e  the  £xodus  of  the  Jews,  are  proved  bj  th^  aton^  to  have 
•lelitjhteil  iu  musical  services,  then  the  cry  goea  round,  it  is  nought,  it  ia 
nought.  One  would  have  thouglit  that  the  evident  visible  exirtt^nce  of 
these  four  st<)nes,  new  in  kind,  woukl  have  arou^ied  an  eager  curiosity 
;uuong  the  learned  in  nuch  things,  and  that  I  Hhould  not  have  l)cen  left 
alone  for  eight  yeara,  wlierein,  so  far  Jis  I  know,  not  a  single  workman  in 
the  world  besides  myself  haa  deciphered  even  one  letter.  The  preli- 
minaiy  knowledge,  however,  requisite  to  judge  intelligently  what  I  have 
done  is,  after  all,  onlj  that  of  a  moderate  amount  of  Hebrew,  with  iti 
relations  to  Ghaldee^  imd  I  shonld  suppose  that  among  the  subscribers  to 
the  Flslestine  KiploiTttion  Fund  there  maj  be^  say,  two  hundred  labourers 
who  are  competent  Itisforihem  that  I  now  write. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  two  plates  accompanying  tliis  letterpress,  the 
dtudent  of  the  Hittite  dialect  will  have  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  first  place 
that  what  we  may  call  tlie  squeeae  plate  and  the  transliteration  plate  differ 
merely  in  arrangement  The  squeeze  plate  is  taken  from  the  jdaster  cast 
in  the  Britii^h  Museum.  The  transliteration  plate  is  jin  enlargement  of 
the  sque»  ze  plate,  in  which  the  lettcrn  .ire  spread  out  and  turned  about 
when  nere.ssary,  so  that  each  line  shall  be  rejid,  as  in  English,  from  the 
left  hand  side  to  the  right.  I  o])ject  most  strongly  to  the  encumbering  of 
scholars  with  a  fresh,  heavy,  and  unnecessary  burden,  by  writing  the  new 
language  from  right  to  left  There  is  not  ih&  slightest  necessity  for  our 
doing  so,  for  the  examination  of  the  sqneese  plate  shows  us  dearly  that  we 
hare  at  fmsent  an  option  given  us  between  the  two  methods  of  writing. 
The  fint  line  in  it  begini^  we  see,  from  the  rights  the  second  from  the  left^ 
and  the  third  from  the  right  again.  The  Qreeks  in  fonner  days  availed 
themeelves  freely  of  either  of  these  systems ;  and  experience,  in  later  days, 
haa  taught  them  the  advantage  of  the  method  I  propose  to  follow  in 
expounding  the  Hittite. 

After  satisfying  himself  that  the  manipulation  has  been  a  fair  one,  the 
<»tudeut  may  take  it  upon  trust  that  there  are  four  of  tlu^se  squeeze  plates 
now  made  known  t^»  \is,  wlneli  differ  a  little  among  each  other.  They  ditfer 
not  only  in  the  names  of  those  whooti'ered  up  the  stones,  Imt  in  the  localities 
from  whence  the  oflerents  came  up  to  offer,  and  in  the  stiite  of  preservation 
iu  which  they  have  been  found,  and  iu  the  greater  or  leas  degiee  of  uue- 
lessneas  of  the  masons  who  manufactured  the  stone  offerings,  and  who 
obliterated  or  enlarged  words  here  and  there.  I  must,  however,  say  for 
the  masons  that  they  seem  to  have  been  very  much  more  conscientious  than 
the  similar  dass  of  men  in  IKgypt^  whose  gross  carelessness  is  disgraceful  in 
rqnndnciqg  portions  of  the  Book  of  the  Deed,  psid  for,  no  doubt,  as 
genntncL 
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This  may  be  a  good  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  squeeze 
pble  now  pnUiihed  is  not  said  to  be  »  copy  tnm  a  squeeze,  but  from 
aqiifiens.  The  meaoiiig  of  this  is  thet  iiio(»^>leto  puts  smoiig  tlie  four 
stones  have  been  oonsdooaly  sapplemented  in  eadi  case  by  taking  ports 
from  the  other  three.  If  this  had  not  been  dune  the  result  would  hare 
been  to  compel  us  in  each  case  to  argue  from  an  inoomplete  inscription. 
It  will  be  found  by-and-bye,  when  the  types  are  ready,  which  I  am  told 
are  being  naaofactured,  that  something  of  this  sort  will  of  necessity  have 
been  done  in  picl<ing  out  model  types.  The  fittest  among  them  will 
survive,  but  not  ;is  the  perfectly  exact  model  of  the  mason's  work.  The 
matter  here  mentioned  in  of  no  grammatical  importance,  but  practically  I 
hnd  I  have  left  a  pentoii  named  Sahidi-Jah  as  the  name  of  the  offerent  from 
a  place  called  Iban,  whereas  the  man  who  came  from  Iban  was  Tsa(lahi- 
Jav.  The  portion  t)f  the  plate  which  would  have  given  us  the  locality  of 
Sahidi-Jah  ia  unfortunately  lost.  The  grammar  la  clearly  not  affected  by 
tills. 

Let  us  then  suppose  our  student  with  this  hitherto  unpublished  trans- 
literation plate  before  him.  Take  the  first  word,  idiifih  looks  as  if  it  oon- 
sistsd  of  seven  letten^  that  is  to  say,  seven  to  the  eiye,  hut  peihapa 
including  a  mute.  For  reasons  which  weigh  with  me  I  propose  that  the 
transliteFatiun  ci  these  letters  is  to  be  given  as  itifonn-hu.  There  is  of 
oourse  some  reason  why  I  suppose  it  to  be  organn-hu.  Some  five  or 
six  years  ago  T  remember  being  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  stones 
belonged  to  a  Chantry  or  Fane  for  sacred  music.  This  impression  found 
it.self  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Athenteum."  Later  on  it  led  me  to 
examine  (livei>  Hebrew  words  expressive  of  music.  The  result  was  that  I 
turned  to  Isaiah  xxvii,  ver.  2,  "  In  that  day  sing  ye  unto  her  a  vineyanl  of 
red  wine."  The  woixi  for  "  sing  ye"  is  here  given  us  as  yann-u.  The  g 
is  not  the  gamma  but  the  hard  or  guttural  "am"  which  is  often  mute. 
Now  the  decipherer,  foUowiuig  the  Newtonian  method,  is  privileged  to 
form  one  hypothesis  for  each  of  the  unknown  symbols  or  letters  before 
him,  even  as  Newton  fbimed  one  hypothesis  about  the  apple.  It  must  be 
understood  that  Newton  did  not  form  a  ssoond  hypothesis  about  the  moon, 
but  calculated  a  result  about  the  moon's  motion,  which  turned  out  to  be 
right.  Even  ao  the  intelligent  student  will  observe  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  Uiird  line  in  the  transliteration  plate  that  I  have  made  two  hypo* 
theses  by  naming  two  letters  as  "J"  and  "  i."  He  will  agree  therefore 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  last  word  but  one  on  the  plate  it  is  not  as  an 
h}'pothesiH,  hut  as  a  result,  that  he  there  sees  the  word  "r/e,"  which  in 
C'haldee  means  "  of."  Unless  he  understands  this  he  may  as  well  shut  up 
the  book  ;  and  if  he  does  understand  it,  he  will  be  entitled  to  say  that  on 
the  hypothesis  made  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  about  "  d  "  and  " a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  probability  is  given  to  the  word  at  the  end  ctf  the 
plate  being  di^  The  number  of  eoineidenees  of  this  sort,  where  the 
allowable  hypotheses  produce  most  suitable  results,  is  very  large  throne- 
out  all  the  insoripti<»si  I  have  merely  taken  this  simple  oase  as  an 
awmmpi^    Considering  that  all  man's  knowledge  is  aoquirsd  in  this  way, 
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the  way,  namely,  of  hypothesis  and  suitable  ivsult,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Orientalists  may  some  day  become  couscious  of  the  fact.,  lu  coiupariiig 
tbe  two  words,  the  jfonxu  of  Inuah  zxvii  and  the  hypothetical  a-gann-hu 
of  the  plate,  I  admit  thttl  we  are  not  yet  in  the  region  of  etrong  probft- 
bOitiee ;  all  that  we  are  jet  entitled  to  aay  ie  that  the  oertain  exiatenoe  of 
0mmim  ia  a  aaiBdent  indooement  to  na  to  h(]r|Mtfaeeate  a-gaimk». 

If  Z  aoppoaed  the  lan^piage  of  the  ottuing  to  be  Hebrew  I  ihoald  be  in 
a  difficulty,  lor  the  aphel  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  gives  a  causative 
meaning,  is  very  little  if  at  all  need  in  Hebrew,  ljut  in  Chaldee  it  is 
freqaent.  Causality  iu  Chaldee  is  expressed  by  affixing  the  letter  "  a,''  so 
that  in  order  to  say  "cause  ye  a  song,"  or  "start  ye  the  music,"  wo  change 
the  ffannu  into  a-gannu.  Here,  again,  this  highly  important  result  is  got 
by  using  the  Newtonian  meth(xl.  By  the  hypothesis  of  the  first  letter 
beiiig  an  a,"  a  reault  is  obtained  that  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  aphel 
or  causiitive. 

The  recognition  of  the  initial  aieph  as  a  sign  of  causation  is  very 
eaoouraging,  and  aiigmenta  eonaidmbljr  the  ptdmbility  that  the  trana- 
literation  of  a-gaiim4im  ia  eoireet;  bat  nnloM  we  can  alao  explain  the 
**k''uL  the  Bnal**iK'l  ^^^onM  admit  that  the  explanation  of  the aleph 
ia  in  itaelf  not  enonc^  and  might  reaaonably  be  held  to  be  a  mere 
ehaaoe  ooinddence.  I  aaid,  however,  aboye^  that  there  are  f oar  of  theae 
atones.  Let  us  then  oompare  them  with  each  other.  Here  let  me  aay 
that  in  the  fourth  stone  the  maaona  were  extremely  pressed  for  room, 
so,  instead  of  chipping  out  the  word  a-^ann-hu  they  abbreviated  it  into 
merely  an  "  ag."  This  admits,  so  far  iis  I  can  see,  of  only  one  explana- 
tion, viz.,  that  the  word  being  thoroughly  well  known  its  abbreviation 
was  also  thoroughly  well  known.  Just  as  "mem"  in  English  would  go 
occasionally  for  "  memorandum,"  so  "  u^"  in  masons'  Hittite  went  ocwision- 
ally  for  a-gunn-hu.  Now  the  word  a-gann-hu  being  a  uvusiitive  imj)erative 
second  person  plural,  supposed  by  me  to  mean  cause  ye  "  or  "  start  ye  "  the 
eooig^  ia  foUowed  bj  what  looka  like  another  imperatiTe  leoond  pemo 
plan],  vis.,  S^-Mmk-u,  aoppoeed  by  me  to  mean  *'  play  ye  **  from  the 
aune  root  aa  ia  foand  in  the  name  of  the  Flatriarch  laaak.  And  now 
lor  the  triamph.  £Ten  in  the  docament  in  which  the  maaona  have  been 
80  cramped  for  room,  instead  of  writing  SMtkuk-u^  they  have  written 
iSMAif^-Au,  the  nune  final  form  us  (i-gatm-hu.  Three  explanations  may 
be  offered  for  the  appearance  of  ^^Au"  final  lor  the  imperative  plural 
instead  of  "  u  "  final  Either  it  is  an  archaism,  in  which  case  tlie  stone 
containing  it  may  l)e  older  than  the  others,  or  it  may  Ik?  cjirelessness 
in  the  masons,  or  the  synilM>l  foi  the  "  ?/ "  carries  a  breathing  witli  it. 
It  13  (juite  within  the  normal  order  of  things  that  iu  such  an  inve.sti- 
g:itiun  difficulties  of  this  kind  should  apj>ear,  and  until  more  material 
is  to  hand,  I  do  not  of  course  puppose  I  shall  be  able  to  force  convic- 
tion. To  have  fotmd  already  the  formative  symbols  for  causation,  and 
the  imperative  phual  aeoond  person  in  the  fixvt  two  words,  together  with 
tibe  roolB  for  to  aing  and  to  play,  is  good  progremi  Haring  then  probably 
before  oa  the  words  ^  start  ye  the  song,  {day  ye,**  we  have  to  see  whether 
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the  third  word  will  fit  into  ita  place.  Some  such  word  as  harmoniee  " 
would  be  very.Buitabla  The  word  ehoold  be  aa  aoomatiye  caae  after 
the  Teib  play  ye.  A  Ghafalee  word,  if  we  oen  fairly  find  it,  would  be 
far  more  snitable  than  a  Hebrew  one^  beoanae  the  oanntiTe  itymbol  we 
have  already  found  ia  only  cauaatiTe  in  Chaldee^  not  in  Hebvew. 
Ouiting,  then,  oar  eyea  upon  the  third  word  we  reoogniie  a  letter  oon> 
ceming  which  we  have  already  in  the  first  word  made  our  hypotheaiay  • 
that  it  ia  **«."  We  see,  in  fact,  a  probable  "  n  "  twice  given  with  a  new 
letter  between.  Memory  at  once  recalls  to  ua  tlie  heading  to  the  psalms  of 
David  <^nviniT  m  at  once  a  clue  to  a  word  most  suitable,  both  in  meaning 
and  form,  viz.,  tlif  word Neorinah."  Neginah  is,  lunvever,  Hebn  \v.  and 
it  must  be  uiulei"st<KHl  that  the  word  in  the  ])latc  docs  not  ri;ul  ;us  >ieginah, 
but  as  Neginvati,  which  includes  the  j)osse8sive  ])rououn  /, '  and  would 
mean  in  Chaldee  "  my  harmouies. '  For  the  sense  then  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate,  "  start  ye  the  song,  play  ye  my  liarmouiea" 

The  importance  of  nnderrtanding  the  foundation  on  whioh  lam  resting 
my  tranaliterBtiona  ia  anch  that  I  will  atop  a  little  tobmldup  the  material 
I  have  been  oaing  in  a  somewhat  different  ahape. 

It  does  not  admit  of  any  donbt  at  all  that  in  langnagea  akin  to  Hebrew 
there  are  three  worda,  viz.,  "ganah"  to  sing,  "aakhak"  to  play,  and  **nagan" 
to  atrike  or  play  an  inatnunent  There  ia  also  (in  Chaldee)  a  way  of 
ezpreanng  causation,  also  of  expreaedng  command  (imperative),  also  of 
expressing  plural  command,  idso  of  expressing  possession.  Now,  so  far  as  I  • 
have  as  yet  gone  I  have  made  twelve  hypotheses.  Let  it  be  su{)}X)sed  (1  have 
said)  that  the  tii>it  letter  is,  by  hyjK)tliesis,  an  the  second  an  "  aitK 
the  thinl  an  "  u"  the  fourth  another  "  u,"  iind  st>  on.  Is  not  the  pi'obalu- 
lity,  th()us;inds  to  onejigainst  tin;  twelve  hy}><)the8es  having  produced  thive 
words  expressive  of  music  /  Is  it  not  thousands  tu  oue  against  their 
expressing  cauBation,  command,  &c.  7  True  it  ia  that,  instead  of  Kewton'a 
one  hypothesis  about  the  fall  of  the  apple,  there  are  twelve, — about  twelve 
letters ;  but  then,  instead  of  Newton's  one  result  about  the  motion  of  the 
moon  there  are  many  results^  such  aa  the  meaning  of  three  kindred  musical 
wordB,  and  the  expreesion  ci  causation,  command,  possession,  &c.  I  can 
very  wdl  anticipate  that  many  verbal  and  other  mistskes  may  be  pointed 
out  in  what  I  have  done^  but  nothing,  surelyt  can  be  said  against  my 
method,  nor  its  main  results.  As  an  instance  of  thia  I  may  mention  here 
that  an  objection  may  be  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  "  t  "  both  in  the 
word  ti>'(/i,tf<iti  and  in  a  similar  word  to  come,  viz,,  Hn^vlmti.  In  l)Oth 
cases  thi.H  .small  letter  mav  have  been  packed  into  a  corner  by  the  masona 
for  tlieir  own  convenience.  CVrtiiin  it  is  that  the  Egyptians  at  any  rate 
were  ver}'  ttareless  when  engraving  well  known  woixia. 

The  probability  that  the  lirst  three  words  are  the  record  of  an  order 
lor  a  musieal  aervioe  may  be  differently  estimated  by  diflbrent  people. 
For  myself  I  feel  so  confident  that  I  look  about  me  at  once  to  see  what  I 
think  the  next  worda  would  probably  be,  so  sa  to  keep  in  connection 
with  the  first  three.  A  musical  aervice  being  ordered,  then  it  ia  natural 
to  anppoee  that  the  purpose  or  object  for  which  itis ordered  would  now  be 
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mentkmed.  If  ao,  the  word  required  here  is  "  a/  "  or  "  d"  "  for  the  purpose 
of,"  or  «  with  the  object  ol"  Then,  after  the  eymbol  mttked ''r  in  the 
plate  we  want  aome  sach  wwd  aa  "  rapa"  to  heal.  We  want  it  abo  to  be 
fdfeare ;  and  we  have  to  remember  that  one  of  the  aigna  of  the  futore  ia 
veiy  peculiar,  Tis.,  that  an  additional  letter  called  the  epenthetio  mm 
ahonld  be  inserted  between  the  verb  and  the  pronominal  suffix.  Itia 
aatoniahing  what  a  number  of  pecoUarities  are  required  in  this  sixth  word. 
Hie  cause  or  agent  here  is  the  mosic,  and  the  effect  is  the  induced  power 
of  cure  in  the  Ra^r*>d  college.  The  conjugation  is  again  in  aphel,  expressive 
of  causation  in  Chaldet',  The  fii-at  part  of  the  wrh  is  "  irpinn,"  and  if  the 
wonl  were  in  Hebrew,  it  would  he  in  the  Hoplial  form  of  "tarpan."'  The 
musical  agent  is  feminine,  as  irpin  is,  and  the  expected  cui-e  is  in  the 
future  tense. 

The  six  words  now  analysed  form  a  sentence.  The  otfereut,  who  is 
willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  manufacturing  and  building  in  this  stone, 
x^qpeata  therein  the  anthoritiea  to  perfonn  a  mnmcal  aervioe.  Theaervioea 
are  called  ku  aenricea  (viK,  the  ofiereni'a  aenricea  or  harmonieaX  as  being 
paid  for  by  him,  and  inherent  in  these  aervioea  the  ritaaliatic  ofiereht 
xecagniaee  the  power  cf  core.  But  whether  thia  wovk  of  core  waa  on  body 
or  aoid  I  know  no^  aa  the  word  rapa  is  naed  in  either  sense. 

A  new  sentence  now  begins  with  a  word  which  ends  with  t-k.  In 
other  words  it  ends  with  a  feminine  suffix  second  person.  Couaeqnently  we 
are  not  left  to  hyi>othesis  in  Sijying  that  the  word  contains  seven  letters, 
conceminLf  tliree  of  which  we  have  already'made  hypotheses,  so  that  we 
may  still  make  Unxr.  I  have  therefore  marked  in  tlie  plate  four  letters, 
a,  l\  v.,  and  r.  The  word  would  therefore  be  ffSfrl-iini-t-l;  "Thy  fee  is." 
The  root  fttiJcnr^  from  which  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  Issachar  is  ilerived, 
means  to  bargain.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  uot  fair  to  put  ascUar  and  salar 
aa  the  same  root^  but  the  praetioe  of  putting  in  an  aleph  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  aibilant  ia  not  uncommon  in  dialecta  akin  to  Ghaldee. 
nma  we  have  atman  eqnala  Meman  for  time ;  foftto  for  tiMata  m6- 
btttk,  and  ao  on.  It  may  be  aaid  aho  that  the  introdnction  of  the 
before  the  final  letter  k  provea  the  noun  to  be  a  feminine,  whereas  it 
is  mascnline  ;  but  the  noun  in  a  participial  one  which  lenda  itaelf  eaaily  to 
the  formation  of  a  feminine  form. 

Nasuhati  Sahidi-.Tah,  "the  gift  of  me  Saliidi-Jah,"  compare  Daniel  vii, 
15,  "The  spirit  of  me  Daniel.''  In  these  two  words  there  are  thirteen 
letters,  but  eleven  of  them  have  already  been  made  available  in  the 
previous  hypotheses.  Let  the  reader  patise  liere  a  little  to  consider  what 
is  implied  by  such  a  statement  Newton  prove<l  gravity  ])y  one 
hypothesis,  one  calculation,  and  one  correct  result.  Mere  I  j>rove  these 
two  wa«d«  to  be  Chaldee  by  two  hjrpotheses,  thirteen  calculations,  and 
thirteen  comet  reaalta.  The  two  hypotheaea  are  that  a  certain  two  letters 
are  and  '*A.*  The  calcnlationa  are  the  putting  thirteen  lettera  into 
thdr  plaoea^  and  the  reaalta  are  fonnd  by  looking  into  the  CShaldee 
Lexicon,  wherein  weread  ''the  gift' of  me  Sahidi-Jah.**  ThelMt  that  the 
word  Sahidi-Jah  haa  a  meaning  of  ita  own,  one  which  can  now  be  lead 
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quite  independflofly  of  anj  eoottit^  ii  a  large  addlftioii  to  oar  wMlth  of 
proof.  Stlud  iMMW  wituem,  Sabidi  means  1117  witaeM,  and  Sehidi-Jali 
meens  Jeh  ie  mj  witneoi. 

Am  I  aidanailUdmAf  in  ^ytiperik^  of 
straiyif  probelnlitice,  so  now  I  daim  tliat  aecomaletive  heaps  of 
correct  reeulto  any  further  proofs  are  qaite  unneoeisarv.  In  the  whole 
of  the  rest  <rf  the  plate  there  are  Imt  two  nnknown  letters  t4>  l>e  fotiixi, 
and  any  one  who  has  followed  rae  so  far  will  I  hope  be  satisfied  that  ilie 
Anding  i8  the  product  of  the  beginning.  It  i»  not  ne<^eKsai y  to  analyze 
word  for  wf>rd  m  easy  a  Hentence  a«  "  Minneh  Hilulat  1  Bahalahi  <ii 
rban,**  the  meaiiiiig  of  which  is  "  from  whence  come  praises  to  his  Gods  of 
Iban." 

Dunbar  L  Hsath. 


On  reaching  Kade.^  in  May  1879,  we  were  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
marble  sarcophagi  and  the  Temple  ruins,  were  being  broken  up  and 
demolished,  to  fill  the  yawning  trenches  that  the  Fellahiu  navvies  h'id 
dug  for  the  lonndationa  of  a  Siifar  Feutar^. 

It  ai^Mared  that  a  Damascus  merdiant  was  specolalingin  sugar,  so  the 
Fellahin  said :  m  cotton,  so  the  Dragoman  afinned ;  had  bonfl^ttheviUage^ 
and,  wiriiing  to  ran  up  bofldings  cheaply,  was  going  to  ntiliae  each  marUe 
aa  he  foimd  in  the  ruins  near.  We  bargained  with  backsheesh,  that  atany 
rate  the  as  yet  unbroken  sarcophagi  should  be  boned  in  the  trendi  aa 
they  were,  and  titcn  enquired  for  antiqua. 

Fifteen  feet  Wlow  the  ground  liad  tliat  day  Ijeen  dug  up  a  silver 
coin  so  ])right  and  fresh  it  raijirlit  have  but  just  left  the  mint.  "Of  Tyre — 
Tyre,  the  holy  and  unsullied  one '  - ko  ran  the  motto.  Bearintj  on  one 
side  the  Roman  Eagle,  the  Roman  Prefect's  initials,  and  the  date  eor- 
resjKjnding  to  4G  B.C.,  and  on  the  other,  the  powerful,  thou<2^h  rather 
heavy  face  of  the  Sidonian  Hercules  Melkarth.*  In  the  evening,  a 
Mograbi  builder,  fecm  the  Ifooriah  edony  we  had  passed  some  four 
miles  to  the  south,  near  Haaor,  came  to  the  tent^  tod  said  he  knew 
of  a  god,  that  had  been  foond  in  the  aame  ootton  and  sogar  iMloiy 
foundation  trendi  afew  days  before,  bat  it  was  very  small,  and  at  the  village 
four  miles  away.  I  told  him  to  bring  it  early  next  morning,  and  at  4  AJL 
he  waa  squatting  in  the  dusk  and  cold,  huggiqg  his  god  and  waiting  our 

•  The  coin  is  flgmed— ind  disQgiuech-in  the  iUailiBfted  edition  of  Itenm^s 
"Idfeof  Ohriat,"p.aee. 
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iMiguning.  TIm  liuigammg  might  ]ia>f»  been  Ibr  the  whole  Tillage,  fie- 
torjt  temple  and  all,  ao  vehement  were  the  proteatationBof  the  worth  of  tke 
god  in  qneetlon.  AD  the  viDagen  and  maioni  joined  in,  worda  wnied 
high,  and  tenns  could  not  be  orane  to.  We  eaid  we  oonld  not  do  brnfaMas 
thai  day,  packed  up  and  alowly  rode  ofl^  looking  as  if  we  wwe  not  at  all 
intttwated  in  the  little  bronze  we  were  leaving.  But  the  aMaon  was  late  ; 
there  would  be  no  more  traveUeia  this  jiar,  and  the  Moor  ooold  not  let 
this  chance  of  a  windfall  pass. 

As  we  rode  away,  cries  were  raised,  and  all  the  villai^e  mn  after 
us  to  lay  the  curio  at  the  Khaw-lja's  feet,  and  humUly  take  whatever 
was  offered.  So  for  a  few  francs  this  little  Egyptian  rani-lieaded,  Pshent- 
capped.  Sceptre  head,  or  StaiT  bead  was  brought  from  Kadeah.    How  it 


was  brought  there  is  a  problem  ;  was  it  in  battle,  or  in  royal  progress,  in 
peaoe  or  in  war  t  Whether  it  ever  did  aervioe  in  the  Temple,  or  at  Court, 
whether  it  ia  bronze,  or,  aa  ia  moreprobaUe^  a  miztnre  of  bronae  and  gold, 
ih»  CSfaijBOGaloon,  that  was  in  old  time  the  king  of  metala,  ia  nnaaoer- 
tained.  All  that  ia  known  aboot  it^  ia  that  aa  far  aa  the  British  Mnaaam 
eoOactkm  of  Egypliaji  bronna  goea  it  ia  prononnoed  unique. 

H.  D.  RAwmLir. 
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Miv.    Hastie,    Luscar  House, 
DnnfennlinA . .      .  • 


0  10 
0  10 


0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

10  0 


M  9.  d. 

ton.  Cheshire   0  10  6 

H.  Young,  Esq.,  Cleish  Castle, 

Kinross       . .       . .       . .  0  10  G 

Dr.  Bow,  Oomoly-p/urk  "Biomd, 

Dunfermline  . .        . .        . .  0  10  6 

L.  Dali?leif»h,  Esq.,  22,  Coates- 

crescent,  Ediuburgh. .        . .  0  10  6 

Dr.  DooMMi,  8,  AuuUa-plMe^ 

Edinburgh   110 

Mrs.  MiUar    0   2  (5 

Mrs.  lAng  and  Mim  Duncan  . .  0   7  6 

MiM S.  0.  Sturt  0  8  A 


8  19  U 


HUDDBBSFIELD  AtTXILIABY. 


For  the 
TflMrl877. 

For  the 
Tear  1878. 

For  the 
Ymr  1879. 

For  the 
Tcvl880. 

Totels. 

£  «. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

Allen,  Mn.         .  •       . . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Barker,  Ilonrr  .« 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Brooke,  Edward  .. 

1  1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Brooke,  J.  A.      , .       ,  • 

I 

1 

0 

I 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Brooke,  ThomM  .. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Feuglej,  C. 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

1 

11 

0 

Hughes,  Mrs.  (the  J«te)  .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Hughes,  MiM      *.  •• 
Menor,Wririil; 

0 

5 

0 

0 

-6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

0  • 

Farratt,  H.  1  

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Wilson,  Rev.  G.  E. 



0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8  18 

a  18 

0 

6  U 

e 

IB 

1 

0 

AooountolMr.  A.  Jnbb,  the  Local  Agents  for  ezpenseel    o  g  & 
in  dbtribntioa  of  puMiealMmi,  Ae.  j    \t  v  o 


18  11  7 


IPSWIOH. 


B.  Binyon,  Esq. 
W.  Brown,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Cobl>old.  Esq. 
Ber.  S.  Garratt. . 


£ 
1 

1 
1 
1 


«. 
1 

0 

1 
1 


d, 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0  10  0 


Mp.B.lli]lBr  .. 
Ber.  J.  N.  Tnniock 


£  »,  d. 

1   0  O 

0  10  6 

6   8  6 
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uai  or  wecMfTiOiia. 


Xiq.,  BldoQ 
HooM^  Leads  

Atlin«on,    Her.  A.,  AuUem 

Vicarage,  Cheshire  . . 
Atlmioa,  J.  Wm    Saq.,  St. 

John's,  nUer 
Babeft.  Sir  Edward,  Kt.,  St. 

Ann's,  Burler 
hhm,         Em).,  Wettwood, 

Ti^jcds  f« 
Baiter.   W.,    Esq.,   7,  Park- 

frijii&^0«  •         •  •         •  •         « • 

BilthaU,  8d.,  Esq.,  Park-plaoe 
BirchsU,   Ifn.,  Wbitoboliiie. 

Clitheroe       . .        . . 
BtU,  £ev.  A.  II.  Heftdinglej 
Oooder,  Ser.  K.  R.,  Lecdtt 
CorTitliwfiitc.  Ripht  Ker.Bisbo|i, 

f*pnngticld  House    . . 
Crftvfunl,     Mrs.,  Blcnhciui* 


LEKD8 

£  9, 

1 


ASSOCIATION. 
d. 


Fer^K-n..  W.,    Esq.,  Bidge 

Uuusc,  Leeds. . 
Fnaer,  Jno.,  Ksq.,  Park-squaro 
(kod,  J.  a.,  Esq.,  12,  South- 

pnmdc,  Nottinylmni.  . 
huria.  Kiss,  Oxton  HiOl,  lad- 


Barrej,  T.,   Biq.,  Aihwood, 

Han-*.  Rev.  W.  A.,  3,  Mouiit- 
joT-place,  Dublin    ..  .. 
flMton,    Miss,  Woodhonse- 

•qnare,  Leeds. . 
Her,  AeT.  Juo.,  Clifton-lawn, 


0 
1 
I 
1 

10 

1 

1 

10 
0 

1 
1 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0  10 

1  1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

6 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


HolniM,  Jno.,  Esq.,  Hofauted, 
RoundhaT  • .       .  • 

Jepson,  E.  G.,  Esq. 
Jowitt,  Jno.,  Esq.|  Uarehilla  .. 
Lowther,  Sir  ObM  H.,  Bait., 
Swillington     Honss^  nenr 

L«'«"<ls . . 

Maude,    Mim,  Xuowsthorpo 

AlaU  ••  •• 
Metcalfe;  G«o.,  Esq.,  Patdsj 

Bridge  . ,        , , 

Nelson,  llenr^-,  Esq.,  St.  John's 

Oottago  •  • 

Kooke,   Rev.   J.   G..  Bftwdon 

College,  ncnr  Li-ods  . . 
Rjder,    C,    Es<i.,  Westfield, 

Chapel,  AUerton 
Scatchard,  Miss,  Eaot  Ki^wiok 
Soattergwood,  J.,  Esq.,  Park- 
square.  . 
Sharpe,  Miss  (donation) 
Tftvior,  T.  K..  f'sq.,  l'nm.<»1ev  . . 
Wiilians,  J.  W.,   Esq.  Head- 

ingley  *  *       *  *       ■  ■ 
Wood,  Ber.  F.  J.,  Hatdinglsj 

fbiwntge  


(For  Map). 
Holine;*,  J.,    Eaq.,  fiolmated, 
Boundha/     ..       ..  ..• 

Twiednle,  Mn.  Eingaton  tar- 


9. 

d. 

0 

10 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

u 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

A 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1 

1 

0 

Si 

8 

6 

2  2  0 
2  2  0 

38  12  6 


BALANCE  SHEET  (LEEDS). 


Br  Subscript i(»ia  and  Donations 

Iran  Mnrah  ISSO  to  Mnrob 

Itn   34    8  6 

SfMlaoCQnaiMap  (2copica)   4  4  0 


28  12  6 


To  adTertiaemcnt  and  printing     19  9 

Poatnga  ISO 

Stationery  and  Collector  ..  0  10  0 
Remit  tod  to  Societj,  February 

11th,  Ibiil   30   7  0 

Bamittad  to  Society,  March 

25th,  1881    5    0  0 

Balanca  in  hand  ..089 

88  IS  6 
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LIST  OF  OONIBmunONS. 


IfAKOHBSTBS. 


Peeember  17, 1880 

January  18,  1881 
February  11,  1881 
March  11,  1881.. 
„  12,1881.. 


1880 

aMin  Sharp 
aliiss  J.  E.  Sharp 
oJ.  H.  Grafton,  Lsq. 
oJ.  A.  Eartwood*  X^. 

Total 


£  «.  <2. 
8  18  6 

8    8  0 
HOG 
6   5  0 
1  11  6 

2d  18  6 

110 

0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 
0  10  6 


8  18  6 


Bemittod  ^pntfUmafy  . .  62  19  0 
Total  for  1880..       ..  66  12  6 


1881. 

aRev.  W.  J.  Smith 
rtRev.  W.  F.  Birch  . 
aGt.  Robinson,  Ksq. 
aF.  W.  Chrsfton,  Esq.,  M.R. 
oJ.  Jackson,  Biq.  . 
oJohn  Robinson,  Siq. . 
aJohn  Lowe,  Esq.  . 
aBraert  BelUiouaei  Biq. 
aMrs  Oruso 
all.  Calrert,  Esq. 
aRer.  J.  J.  Soott 
oJ.  O.  Andrew,  Beq. 
dW.  Slater,  Esq. 
a'R.  W.  IJnrno^,  Ksq. 
aWoltcr  BcllUouiie,  Esq. 
oJames  Barlow,  Esq. 
oJ.  R.  Barlow,  Esq. 
aT.  Rymer,  Knq. 
aC.  P.  Allen,  Esq. 
aQ.  Gauthorp,  Esq. 
aR<?r.  J.  W.  Const erdine* 
aU.  B.  Jackson,  Esq. 

„     (Eastern  Expedition) 
aG.  If.  Goldsmith,  Beq. 
rtE.  ILirdciistlo,  Esq. 
aOIiver  Heywood,  Esq. 
aBer.  Canon  Stowoll  » 


£ 

«. 

<f. 

.  0 

10 

6 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  2 

2 

.  0 

10 

6 

.  2 

2 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  0 

10 

fi 

.  0 

10 

6 

»  1 

1 

0 

.  I 

1 

0 

.  0 

10 

6 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.  0 

10 

6 

.  0 

10 

6 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

I 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  1 

1 

0 

.  0 

10 

6 

26 

5 

0 

BICHMOm 


1880. 

KoT.   8.   Ifiee  Du  B«iaeoa, 

Wandsworth  Common  0  10»  6 

Nov.    12.    Mrs.    Cooke,  The 

Terrace,  Richmond  . .  . .  110 
Nov.  20.  Ladj  Angnata  Qndoir, 

BownTemee,  BkHuDond  «.    2  2  0 


No?.  29.  Miss  Corbefet,  SulBeld  •  ' 

Lodf^B,  Biehmond  . .  •  10  6 

Dec.  20.  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 

10,  Park  EiU,  Richmond  0  10  A 

To  dbeque  berawith  on  Meawa. 

Bunalto  ft  Co.   4  U  0 


TUNBBIDOB  WELLS, 


General  Hutchinson,  Howrah 
Hooie  10  0 

Mra.  Bandall,  Lanadowne- 
iMd  10  0 


Miss  Gordon,  Lansdowue-road  0  10  O 
W.  F.  Biowdl,  Biq.  ..  ..110 

8  11  0 
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LIST  OF  CX)NTRIBUT10NS. 


WBSTOir-SnF£R-MABB. 


£  *. 

d. 

Mis8  A.  Rodham 

•  • 

(1880) 

1  1 

0 

M.  S.  TonikinB 

•  • 

» 

0  10 

6 

'BflT.  Henrr  G-.  Tomkins 

w 

0  10 

6 

Eer.  William  S.  Tbrnkuu 

0  10 

6 

Krr.  G  Buckle. 

•  « 

>» 

0  10 

6 

Rev.  T.  liirkett.. 

•  ■ 

»> 

0  6 

0 

Rer.  D.  Wheekr 

tf 

0  10 

6 

W.  Ash,  E»q.   . . 

*> 

0  10 

0 

If  n.  H.  Matheson 

•  • 

tt 

0  5 

0 

l£n.  Mallinga  . . 

•  • 

it 

0  6 

0 

Rer.  W.  Hunt 

(laSi) 

0  5 

0 

Do. 

•  m 

0  5 

0 

tt 


Rev.  Williams.  Tomkins. .  1881 
Rer.  D.  Wheeler 
Miss  Wills 
Miss   Haslewoodi  7,  Victoria- 

biuldings  ..  ..  (1881) 
Mn.  Cookson,  Westgato-TilU 

(1881)   

Mrs.  Ilenzy  HawkM,  Savile- 

villa      .«       ..  ^1881) 


£ 
0 
0 
0 


*. 
10 
10 

6 


Flaoe. 

Marlborough  College 

Tunbridge  Wells  (2  lectures) 

Speldhurst 

lieigb,  Tonbridge 

Exeter  (2  lectures — snow)  . . 

Torquay  (2  lectures— snow) 

Clifton  (2  lectures,  not  given 
tfaron^  •noff,  baft  aoMto 
sold)   

Weston-Super-Marc  . . 

St.  Thomas' 8,  Fortmau-sqaare 

Hnddinflald  


LECTURES. 
Kbt.  Hbmby  Gxabt. 

I>ate. 


Deo.  4, 1880 

»»    *^  >» 

»  10  „ 
ft  80  „ 
Jan.  18^1881 


Xiliiig 


SUPPLEMENTART  LIST. 
OHBLTBNHAM. 


£ 

«. 

rf. 

5 

0 

General  Polwhcle 

Rer.  T.  Garden 

•  ♦ 

..  1 

0 

0 

Rer.  W.  Uutchinsou 

1 

0 

Rer.  F.  Poyndtv 

Rer  R.  T.  LaDcaftei 

1 

1 

0 

C.  DobeU 

Miss  Stokes  .. 

•  • 

..  0 

10 

6 

Miss  Ward 

0 

0 

John  Walker,  Esq. 

Baron  de  Ferri^res,  M.F. 

1 

1 

0 

Rer.  M.  Chaanoj 

J.  Middleton    . . 

•  • 

I 

1 

0 

W.  IT.  Gwinnett  Esq 

ML*s  Robinson  . . 

•  • 

.  0 

10 

0 

Dr.  E.  T.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Wakefield. . 

•  • 

..  1 

1 

0 

Ber.  J.  Robbcds 

1 

0 

..  1 

1 

0 

OhmaB«U 

■  ■ 

..  1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Thomas  ITownrd 
Lady  Mackworth 
MiwMoor 
Miss  Ware 
Mr.Biid 


CLIFTON 

..  0  10 
..  0  10 
..10 
..0  5 
..    0  10 


AND  BRISTOL. 


Prt>oeedi>. 


£ 

15 
34 
2 
6 
4 
0 


», 

7 
0 

13 
0 
4 

11 


*  • 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 


8  16  6 


Brought  forward. . 
L«M  expenses*. 


d. 

0 
6 
5 
0 
8 
0 


^80- 

n 

2  6 

0 

..81 

ft 

6  16 

0 

n  88 

tt 

5  8 

8 

Feb.  11 

tt 

0  2 

2 

Maiehl 

tt 

..      12  7 

9 

u  16 

tt 

5  11 

0 

84 

tt 

0  0 

0 

d. 
6 
6 
0 


0  6  0 
0  10  6 


0  10  0 


8  0  0 


£  *.  (f. 
0  10  0 
0  10  G 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 

0  10  0 
110 
110 

1  1  0 
0  10  0 
110 

28   9  6 


2  16  6 
0  6  6 

8  10  0 
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LIST  Of  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  _K«v.  Alexander  Bry^lon  and  Rer.  Daniel  M'Lean. 

ABEtti>BKN :  Ker.  Prof.  Miliigau,  D.D.   J7o«.  Sec.  Ladiea*  Association,  Mi»s 

AoBLAlPBt  Ber.  W.  B.  Fletcher. 

Ambusibb  :  Rer.  H.  B.  Bawndej,  Wraj  Tican^se. 

AimBurnsB  :  W.  H.  Afivckintoehi  Biq. 

Ate  :  Eobort  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Basingstokb  :  Rey.  W.  Marriner. 
Batu  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Melhueii. 
Bkdfoed  :  Rot.  Canon  Haddock. 
Bbuabt  !  Ber.  Dr.  Porter. 

BnuvHBAD  t  Beir.  J.  T.  KiogmuU,  St  Aichn'e  Colk^ 

BxBHOP^s  Waltham  :  Ber.  H.  B*  Fleminf^. 

BLAOmnur:  Herbert  Bircb,  Esq.,  and  Ber.  A.  B.  QroNurt. 

Blaikoowrie  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  Eiq. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Hickfl,  K»q. 
BoLToy  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Bbeook  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 
Bbiobiov:  Bev.  0.  B.  Douclue. 

BB0AD8TAZB8  :  BeT.  J.  H.  CUT. 

Bboxist  :  Ber.  W.  J.  Dererenz. 
BUXBUT :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

BmT  :  JTun.  Treas. — Rev.  Canon  J.  Hornby ;  Ron.  Sec. — Bey.  W.  Walmslej. 
Cambuidge:  W.  M.  Jlicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John'e  College;  a.  I.  Betteij, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonville  mid  Caiuf. 
Canada  :  Toronto. — yubwiriptioiis  are  received  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan 
Cabdhv  :  W.  Ademi,  Beq.,  53,  Crookherbtown. 
Chbuebioxd  :  Ber.  0.  B.  Hamilton, 
pHBUrBBHAX  *.  Dr.  B.  WilioD. 
Ohbbxbb  s  Ber.  J.  Daridson. 
CnirrKVUAM:  A.  T.  Kearv,  Ei^q. 

City  and  Countt  of  Cohk    H.  S.  Perry,  Eaq.,  Modutowiu 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
CuoYDON  :  J.  W.  Janson,  Esq. 
DAALuraTOH :  J.  p.  Pritchett,  £eq. 
Dbtobtobt  :  J,  Yeimmg,  Eeq. 
Dobobsstbb:  Ber.  Haadley  Mbolo. 
DVBUB :  Denia  Oiofloii,  Beq.  and  Ber.  G.  T.  Stokea. 
U 
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LOCAL  ABBOOUTEONB. 


Dmma :  Bobeii  Mackenzie,  E«q. ;  Ebm,  2V«M.— ^A]•x.  Soott,  Biq. 

DxnmEKLIlfB  :  BeT.  A.  anilinm,  OfOMgltoS. 

Kastbofbjib  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Wlielpton, 

Bdixbuboh  :  Rev.  W.   LintLjay  Alexander,  D.D.,    William   Dick^oii.  K««q. 

F  R.S.E.  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  F.B.aJ9.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Eguam  :  Ber.  Horrocks  Cocks. 

BzRBB :  B0r.  Prebendaiy  Adaiid,  Braid  Cljst,  and  Ber.  W.  DatuL 
FiXKOUTHffSoirtlieOoiuktyof  Oomwall:  A.  LliojdI\DX«idW.P.Djn<md,£iq. 

Fkotwood  :  G.  Carw«B,  "Baq. 

Fbomb  :  Philip  L»  OiOB,  Eaq.,  J.  P.,  Korth  HUl  HonMi 

GaTBSHBAD  : 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 

GLAisaow :  Ecv.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  and  A.  li. 

irerigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
CteuvooK :  D.  MaeDoiMld,  Biq. 
OnxDiOKD :  MBjor>Oeiml  B.     IWd,  BJB. 
HABTOrw  I  J.  B.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hrrkpord:  Rev.  F.  S.  Stookc-VaughJUl. 
Hbbtpokd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
HiTcniy  :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
ficDDBBSFLBLD :  Henrj  Baker,  Esq. 
HviA  i  J.  p.  Bel],  Baq. 
InwiOH :  B«T.  J.  B.  Tamoek. 

iMMLum  s^VwJM  s  Mom.  Seci.—Jt&f.  Q.  T.  StokM,  Blsekvo^  s  Denis  Crofton, 
Biq.   2Vtf<wt(r^.f The  IftuMtar  Bank. 

.TEHrsALBM  :  Dr.  Chaptin. 
Kendal  :  Robert  Somervell,  Esq. 
Kirkcaldy  :  John  Barnett,  Eaq. 
LAJiCAtiTEB  :  BcY.  J.  Bone. 

IiABXBAjx:  Ber.  WiUuni  FindUij,  A.M.,  and  Ber.  W.  P.  Borison. 

LBAwyoTOV :  Ber.  J.  Joluiaon,  ILA.,  and  Ber.  H.  0,  W.  Phillipe,  M.A. 

LiDSinnr :  Ber.  P.  Salter  Stdoke-Yai^^ia&. 

hmmt  Bdwaid  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.B.O.S. 

IiBIonm :  Ber.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A. 

Lbith  :  James  Braidwood,  Eeq. 

Lbwes  :  Rer.  R.  Straffen. 

Lichfield:  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq.   Son.  Sec,  Ladies'  Association,  Mr«. 

BagnalL 
loroour :  Ber.  A.  B.  Ifaddiion. 
LimvooL  t  8.  Lewie,  Baq.,  lf.D.,  167,  Dnke  Stnet. 
LonxnrDKBKT :  Jamftt  McCorkeU,  Biq.,  Qoeen  Street. 
Matdstoxr  :  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey, 

JIjixchesteu  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.  Treaimrer, — Oliver 

Ht'jw.xid,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  £ank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
MAJibf  lELD  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
XaBOATB :  Ber.  G.  Conia. 
Mabot  Habboboitok  :  Joaeph  VnumXtj,  Baq. 
MuBoimn,  Avsxbaua  t  Ber.  W.  Poole.  - 
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Met.tox  Mowbbat  :  Her.  Arthur  M.  Bendell. 
Mblhosk  :  Kalpli  Dunn,  Esq. 
MiDDLRSBOBOUQH  :  Rev.  EdmimdJackfon. 
HOMTBOSX :  Mr.  Mackie. 
MoBvns :  Dr.  RobiiMoii. 

Hkwabk:  LidiM'  Ocmmiittoe.  Mom,  TVmm.— Ite  Xyimtit  Som,  Ste.^Un, 
&,  Hodgkuuon. 

KBWOinu :  Mat,  2Vvm.— XhoBM  Hodgkiii»  JUq,  t  So»,  S^e.^W,  hpM, 

Esq. 

Nouwicii :  R^v.  W.  F.  Creeny. 

OxFOUD :  B«r.  Cauon  Ridgwaj. 

PlBTH :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 

FtmxjHBii:  Hugh  Uitehell,  Esq. 

Psncoimi :  J.  B.  Bowe^  Eaq.,  and  J.  8h«llj,  Eiq. 

Bamwatb  :  Rer.  F.  OeU. 

BxiOATB  :  Alfred  Patney,  Bsq.,  The  Woodkads. 

KrcHifOND,  Sttrrrt  :  Henry  Douglas,  JBaq. 

RiPON  :  J.  W.  Weight,  Kfwj, 

SCAHBOKOUOH  :  Rov.  J.  l{<'dfonl. 

Sbvbnoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 

SHnrarAL:  Ber.  A.  7.  Forbst. 

SBBBwrauBT :  B«T.  0.  H.  Drinkwiter. 

SvmatQRumni  Bar.  W.  Petenoo. 

SouTHAMFroN  and  RoMsKY :  BoT.  Bmoj  0.  Hawtxvy. 

SoUTiiSEA  :  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 

SowKRBY:  Rcv.  A.  L.  W.  Bcan. 

St.  Albaxs  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawranoc. 

St.  ANDUEwa :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

Stalybbidok  :  Ker.  Dr.  Cranswick. 

Stbood  :  T.  8.  OtboTOQ,  Baq. 

Stdivhax  and  Fobmt  BnAi  Bar.  WiUiun  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Btpxst,  Nbw  Sovtk  WALUt  Ber.  B.  Stod,  D.D. 

TbiohxOVTH  :  Rer.  H.  Hutchim. 

Torquay  :  Rer.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

Wauminster  :  W.  Fmnk  Morgan,  £iq. 

WKLLri:  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-supeb-Mabb  :  Rer.  H.  G.  Tomkins. 

Wbtmouth  :  a.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 

Wbitbt  :  B.  W.  Chapman,  Bsq. 

WiuODBV  s  Bar.  J.  Onna  Wbaiton. 

WnrOUSTBB:  MissZomlin. 

WlKDSOB :  Rev.  Stephen  llawtrey. 

Woi.VKBHAMPToy  :  Mr.  J.  McD.,  Roebuck. 

WooD^tTocK  :  Ontario. — William  Edwards^  MD.,  £aq. 

Woiu  KsiKH  :  Kev.  Fmnfi.Mi  J.  Eld. 

Yeovil  :  Kev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holj'  Triiuty  Vit-aruge. 

YosKi  Bar.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Ooounittee  will  be  glad  to  oommwiiflate  with  gwitJemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  ai  Hoooiary  SecntariM. 
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Th»  felbming  are  the  Ageuto  authoriaed  bj  Local  Secretariea  to  receire,  dk- 
tribotab  and  mU  the  paUiostaoni  of  the  Fund : 
AnsDsnr :  Mew.  WjlHe  tnd  Soot. 
BABmsTs  ]C«Hn.T.aiidO.IiiigHd,  OamMOfl^ 

Batb:  Mr.  S.  B.  PeMh, 8^  Bridge  Stmt. 

BsDfOXD ;  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

BiBKEiTHBAD  :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156,  Orange  Lane. 

BoDMix  :  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  G.  LiddeU,  7,  Fora  StiMt. 

BorBNEMoiTTH :  Mr.  Hankinflon. 

Bradford  :  Mr.  Henrj  Oaskarth,  6,  Westgate. 

BuOBTOir :  Mesurs.  H.  and  G.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street 

BuJULiT:  MfliiM.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  JiiMi't  Strut. 

Caxbbimb  s  Mr.  Dixon,  MnkttHiU. 

CAmmy :  ICr.  Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltekham  :  Me«sr8.  Westlej,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  MAok,  88,  f «rk  Street. 

Cork  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

DASLiNOToy  :  Mr.  Harrison  Pouney. 

DoTSR  :  Mr.  J.  J.  (jtoulden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 

Dunn :  MiM  Middlaton,  High  Street 

BAfXBOUBVB :  Mr.  Leaoh,  Onad  Pmdo. 

BDomnMiB :  Mesara.  W.  and  A.  K.  JchntlUm,  16^  So.  St  Androir  Stnat 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards. 

Fromk  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Gheexock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelyie  and  Sou. 

Eai.ifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  G^a^e. 

HiicuLN  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 

EmmtaawacLD :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Sstate  Buildings. 

Hvu:  Mown.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  SaviUa  StiMt. 

Isnn :  Mr.  O.  Mawhiand. 

Lessi:  Mr.  Jadnon,  Commcroial  Street. 

North AMPTOx  :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gold  Street. 

XoRwicH  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Staoj,  GkntlsmaD't  Walk. 

Pebtu  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Prestok  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 

Ebadivo  :  Mr.  G.  Loyejoy,  London  Street. 

SCABBOBOUGH :  MeMM.  O.  MaTthaJI  and  Son,  72,  Kewborough. 

SimroAKB:  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Stveet 

Si:  AvDUW*!:  Mr.  W.  C.  HendezMo,  Ohoroh  Straat. 

Wbstov  :  Mr.  Robbitts,  High  Sfereat. 

Whitby  :  ^fr  Keed. 

WrNCHtsTKK  :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson. 
Wolteruamptok  :  Mr  J.  M'D.  Boebock. 
To&K  :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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JOHN  WILSON  MEMORIAL  MISSION  SCHOOL 


CBAAKL.ECN,  LEBANON,  SYRIA.) 


Tbm  lo^g-oookiiraed  desin  of  Bome  of  the  Pbvsbs  for  tlie  odooAtton  of  both 
•SIM  in  Ghiutun  Seihools  onoonnfed  tlie  conimonnament,  in  1880,  of  tiilt 
fimeiA  effort  at  their  bead-qoarten,  under  the  owe  of  Mr.  and  Mre.  W.  0han- 
doov  Z^toon  of  Aitat,  whose  brother  (Ukewiae  a  Cbubtian  BBveB)  wrote  thni 
hMt  October,  from  Ghpe  Jnb/ <*The  Lord  our  God  has  Uessed  His  woik  in 
the  hands  of  His  serrante,  and  is  stiU  increasin^j  Uessiiig  it  in  tbm  ICimiov 
10  TKB  Dbubbi,  for  the  glory  of  ESs  great  and  g^orions  name.  How  thankful 
we  are  Ibr  Hie  goodneie  and  merej  which  He  bestows  upon  us  Hie  weak 
eerrants." 

It  is  deeircd  to  supplement  this  natire  effort,  bj  the  erection  of  premises 
Sintable  for  the  residence  of  an  English  superintendent,  and  the  derelopment  in 
virioos  ways  of  tlie  Mission.  At  present  the  ayemge  attendanoee  are  about  120 
bcjs  and  girls,  although  the  Schools  are  not  yet  a  year  old. 

The  Lebanon  Druse  field  of  spiritujil  labour  is  rich  in  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant h:ir\est.  The  eilorts  in  the  Haunin  <»f  the  Krv.  \h\  and  (tlie  latej  Mre. 
Parry  resulted  in  the  openiiii,'  of  «ix  Dbusk  Seliools  in  1872  ;  and  a  few  friends 
of  llu'  late  John  Wilson,  tiympathising  with  his  life-long  yearnings  for  their 
welfare,  now  invite  (he  lo  ojK'rat ion  of  others  liko  ininded  in  this  Teiy  suitable 
Memonai,  belieriug  tliut  they  will  liave  a  good  reward. 

A  Ifisnonaiy  resident  on  the  Lebanon  four  years  lays  *'  The  locality  is  good, 
the  soeneiy  is  grand,  and  ae  a  field  for  missionary  operations  nothing  remains  to 
bs  desired."  He  is  wilUng  to  return  j  and  it  is  most  desirable  he  should  be 
easUed  to  go  in  the  Autumn  of  1881. 


Contributions  to  the  "John  Wilson  Memorial'*  Mission  Druse  Sohool 

Building  Fund,  Baaklle.v,  Lebanon,  may  be  sent  to  Miss  De  FabiS,  the 
IVaasurer  for  the  Girls'  School,  77,  Grand  Pakade  ;  Mrs.  Gordon  CaxfbblIi, 
Lancaster  House,  Compton  Tkuracb,  Bbiouxon  j  or  Mrs.  Anna  Bellbw, 
5,  Maelbobouoh  Boad,  Ealing,  W. 
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Now  in  course  of  issue. 

The  First  Volume  will  be  delivered  about  the  28th  of 

April. 


THE 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 


OF 


WESTERN  PALESTINE. 


In  six  or  eight  Volumes.   They  comprise  — 

1.  The  Memoirs  written  to  accompany  the  sheets  of  the  Map.    By  lien* 

tenants  Conheu  and  Kitcuenkk.    lllustrat<>d  bv  Plans  and  Sketches. 

2.  The  Name  Lists  in  Arabic  and  English. 

3.  Special  Papers  on  the  Archaeology,  Topogn^aphy,  Ac,  of  the  country. 

4.  A  reprint  of  Professor  Palmer's  Journey  in  the  Desert  of  the  £zodua. 

5.  A  complete  account  of  Excavations  and  Researches  in  Jemsalem 

from  1866  to  the  present  time.  Fully  illustrated.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Warkek,  cm. a,,  R.E. 


Price  TWENTY  GUINEAS,  with  the  Great  Map. 


A  limited  number  only  have  been  printed  in  addition  to  the  Special 
Edition  of  250  copies,  which  is  entii-ely  taken  up. 


1,   J^lDJ^-i^AL   STIiEET,  -A^IDEXiI^Iil- 


UAZMUOn  AMP  •OR*,  PBIICTKRl  IM  O&OIMABT  TO  UBk  MAj&tfTT,  ST.  MABTIN  S  LANE. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 


In  the  PRE88.—Will  be  ready  uery  shortly. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  By 


NOW  READY. 

Tent  Work  in  Palestine.   Cheap  Edition.   Price  7«.  Hd. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BENTLtr  &  SON,  fi,  NEW  BURUNGTON  STREET. 

The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  in  Twenty-six  Sheets, 
■ad  Portfolio.  Piiee  to  Snbtoriben  ZWo  Om'a— >,  oavriago  free. 


READY  IN  OR  BEFORE  OCTOBER. 

The  Bediieed  Map  (Modem)  of  WeitemPiidestino.  In  Six 

Sheets. 

Price  to  Subtcriben  6#.  tk^.,  carruig<9  iree. 

Names  are  received  at  the  Qffice, 
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The  iriends  and  supporten  of  this  Society  are  earnestly 

entreated  to  make  known  its  work  and  objects  as  widely  as 
possible.  Especially  the  Committee  beg  them  to  recommend 
the  purchase  of  the  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  with  the 
Monoirs,  by  Pablic  libraries  and  Instltations. 

The  subscribers  to  the  Special  Twelve  Guinea  edition  ait; 
informed  that  half  the  subscription  (six  guineas)  will  be  due  on 
receiving  the  next  two  volumes,  and  that  it  will  greatly  help 
the  Comnuttee  if  the  remittance  is  made  immediately. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Annual  Subscription  due  during  the 
corrent  quarter  be  forwarded  during  the  month  of  July. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

•     W.  BESANT, 

Seerdanj. 

1,  Adah  Streki;  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Jttly  1, 1881. 
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THS 

PALESTINE  EIPLOEATION  PUKD: 


A  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  ACCURATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  INVESTIGATION 

OF  THE  ARCHJ:OLOaY,  THE  TOPOGRAPHY,  THE  GEOLOGY 
AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  THE  MANNERS  AND  0U8XOMS  OF 
THli;  HOLY  LAND,  FOB  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


PATRON : 

BER  MAJESTY  TH£  QUEEN. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  new  expcditiou  has  been  (xminicnr«Hl  by  sevpnil  ilisooverics  of  vcrv  prcat 
interest.  The  first  is  tliat  of  Kadeah,  the  sacred  citj  of  the  Hittites,  a  nation 
vhidi  at  prmeoi  occupies  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  those  engaged  in  the 
•BtiqiiiitiM  of  tlu  Hd j  Ltad.  It  ms  f ooiid  by  Li«iiteiiMit  Conder,  who  had 
fonMd  »  tliMiiy  M  to  its  loealitj  from  pveriout  itttdj  in  Kngland,  and  mm 
levaided  by  reoowring  iiio  nlo  not  iS»  ftom  wImm  ho  hod  plaood  it.  Tho 
idmtiitaition  mmih,  up  to  tho  prMent,  to  ho  gonenlly  ooespted. 


After  bis  jonnuj  to  the  Ozontes,  and  on  the  arriral  of  his  surrrjors,  Messn. 
Black  and  Armstrong,  Lieutenant  Conder  began  his  preparations  for  Bastern 
Palestine.  Unfortunatelj  he  found  tliat  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  his  original  design,  which  was  to  begin  tho 
Suney  in  tlie  North.  He  therefore  changed  his  plans,  and  now  proposes  to 
begin  it  in  the  South.  He  has  accordingly  ridden  through  Western  Palestine 
tnm  Beyront  to  Jenisalem,  where  ho  was  at  the  date  of  tho  last  letter 
fsesifoda 

On  his  way  he  paid  a  vi:*it  to  Tyre.  Here  lie  found  a  curious  tomb,  apparently 
of  great  antiquity,  close  to  the  ntodem  cemetery  of  the  town.  In  aceoixlanco 
with  the  Oriental  conserTatism,  this  may,  ho  says,  be  also  the  site  of  the  ancient 
eenstety  of  (Tfio.  Hoalsoeianiinedtheqiiestionof  the  Egyptian  harhonr,  and 
other  donhtf al  points  in  Tjvian  Topography.  At  Ehnihet  Umm  el  Amud  ha 
wu  ahle  to trsee  die  plan  of  the  mined  temple.  At  Jemsalemhe  has  ligjhted  on 
a  discoTery  which  may  prore  of  overwhelming  interest.  Those  who  hare  read 
bis  "Teat  Work  "  will  remember  his  theory  that  the  crucifixion  may  have  taken 
place,  not  on  the  traditional  site,  but  on  the  north  of  tlie  city  at  the  place  8till 
called  "  the  Place  of  Stoning,"  namely,  a  suiall  hill  above  "  Jeremiah  Gmf  to." 
The  n(iclihourhoo<l  in  the  time  of  Mcjr  ed  Decn  was  called  el  Saliam, and  wa>  then 
an  lii-oiiitucd  place  :issociatcd  in  the  Moslem  mind  with  death  and  judgment. 

K 
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The  hill  itself,  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  is  singularly  like  a  skull.  It  i» 
also  a  spot  which,  from  its  commantling  position,  would  f^ocm  well  fitt«l  for  a 
place  of  punishment,  bccnuse  it  commands  the  city,  and  anything  done  upon  it 
can  be  seen  from  the  citv  walls.  Immediately  west  of  the  knoll,  Lieutenant 
Condcr  has  found  a  most  remarkable  Jewish  tomb,  which  he  describes  at  length. 
It  IwloDgi  to  the  later  JemA.  period ;  it  is  not  apparently  a  OhiMu  tonal* }  no 
other  Jewish  sepulohve  has  erer  heen  ibiiiid  so  near  the  xampaits,  and  «the 
disoorerer  asks  the  qnestioii— Gsa  <ftts  U  m  imtkm  tk§  7Mb  in  He  €htrim  t 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  TV.  Bardsley  for  an  account  of  his  discoroy 
at  Jacob's  Well.  If  tlie  oluipel  wliicli  formerly  stood  over  tlie  well  was  of  early 
Christian  period,  the  stone  mouth  described  and  figured  by  him  is  probably 
no  other  than  that  of  St.  John  ir,  6. 


The  eonraufitaxj  on  the  inseriptioii  at  the  Pod  of  Siloani,  now  npriiiled  at 
p.  141,  was  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet  on  June  10th.  We  haTe  to  thank 
Professor  Sayce  for  presenting  it  to  the  nadars  of  the  Quarterly  Statemmii. 
The  Rev.  Isaac  Tayknr  has  sent  ns  some  notes  upon  Professor  Sayce's  reading. 

Tliere  is  nho  a  paper  on  the  same  eubjeet  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German 
Sorict  v.  but  mifortunately  uf  little  value,  because  the  writer  bad  only  the 
imperfect  transcript  published  by  us  last  ApriL 


The  paper  on  Ain  Qadis,  by  the  Rev.  II.  Clay  Trumbull,  of  Philadelphia,  seem« 
to  clear  up  a  great  mystery.  It  is  now  forty  years  since  Dr.  SoiHaada  deseribed 
in  most  glowing  teims  a  ft»imtaln  called  -iin  Qadls,  which  ho  idcBtilied  wilii 
Kadesh.  Ifo  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  reconciling  his  dcseription  iritik  any 
fbnntsin  near  the  place  pointed  out  by  him.  Mr.  Tramboil  has,  bowcw,  re- 
discovered the  place,  which,  wlicther  it  is  on  the  actual  site  of  Ifadesh  or  nol^  it 
certainly  a  spot  where  Israel  oould  haTS  zested  many  days." 


The  Germans  are  conducting  excavations  on  Mount  Ophel,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Guthe.  Lieutenant  Conder,  under  the  understanding  tliat  he  was  not 
to  anticipate  ilcrr  Guthe's  auuuuncezueuts,  was  taken  over  thv.^  orks.. 


M.  Clermont  Ganneau  is  reooTering  ten  his  'long  attack  of  lev«,  and  haa 
rssnmed  his  aidMsological  rpscawhas,  which  sre  at  pwssnt  coniaed  to  titui  ai|^-> 
bomhoodof  Jaflh.  Heho|Matossndaaaccoimtcf  ecitoin  discoif«d««  xaoeq^ 
made  for  the  neit  QmurMff  Siatmiunt 


The  fifst  Tdnme  of  the  **Memoir8  "  has  now  been  issued.  The  tqIubcb  oI 
**  Special  Papers  "  and  "  Name  Lists  "  will  be  sent  oataome  time  this  month.  Xhe 
•eoond  and  third  Tolomcs  of  "  Mcraoifa  "  aic  in  the  pRM,  and  will  be  iliiicd  aa  aoott 
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•i  pOHibb.  The  TohiaM  of  **  JtrualoBi  Worl,"  wtiA  irfll  lie  OlaeMed  bj  » 
Itrge  poitfoUo  fall  of  plaiu,  vSH  be  eent  oat  about  the  begiamng  of  next  jeer. 

AsevrediliQiiof  tinGratf  Mip  hae  ben  pnpeied  bj  Ur.  Stmieid,  tmd  le 
now  ready.  Tliefla|i^orlenof llie  OouiBlji  will  oonfera  greet  benefitOB  the  eenfi* 
el  Pfclcatiiie  leteMeh  by  getliag  tbb  map  tefcen  by  litauieei  eohioole»  colhgtt»  and 

public  inetitiitiooe. 

TSie  redoeed  mep  (modern)  will  be  readj  for  printing  in  Augnst,  and  will  be 
iesoed  ae  aoon  poitible.  Mr.  Seuaders's  IntrodudUm  io  th»  Smrv^  will 
aleo  be  iieiied  in  the  eooxse  of  the  qinrter.  The  two  anoieiit  mpe  •honld 
be  fcedy  m  the  autniiiD. 


The  General  Committee  has  been  strengtheaed  bj  the  naines  of  the  Bishop  of 
Imrpool,  Mr.  W.  Adams,  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  'Sir.  Douglas  Freshfiold,  Mr,  Oliver 
Heyirood,  Ber.  Prof.  Sejoe»  Ber.  WiUiam  Wxight,  and  Oolonel  Yule. 


We  are  inlonned  by  Mr.  Kenhaw,  the  .Idbiariaa  of  Lanibeth  PahMse^  that  llie 
Aidibiahop  of  Oaatetbnxy  it  amdoiui  to  let  it  be  knowa  among  the  Membera  of 
tibia  Society  that  he  deabee  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  library  by  rendering 
it  more  accessible  for  purposes  of  study  and  the  loan  of  books.  A  collection  of 
modem  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  I'alestine  has  been  formed  in 
the  library  ;  many  Greek  yersions  of  the  Scriptures,  commentaries  and  other 
Biblical  MSS.  are  here  treasured,  and  here  will  be  found  the  collection  of  the 
late  Professor  Carlyle,  consisting  of  MSS.  brought  from  the  East,  of  great  value 
4a  Oriental  and  eitlical  eehohna. 


Arrangements  can  now  be  made  for  lectures  on  the  Survey  and  its  Biblical 
Gains.  The  Rey.  Uenry  Gray  and  the  Key.  James  King  will  continue  to  giTO 
their  serrices  to  the  Society  during  the  next  winter. 


The  income  of  'tlie  Fund  from  all  sources  from  March  16th,  1881,  to  June 
2l9t,  was  £1,073  11*.  -Ui.  The  nmotmt  in  the  Bank  at  the  meeting  of  General 
Committee  of  June  21st,  was  £1,068  9f.  The  sum  required  before  the  end  of 
the  year  is  about  £2,000. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of  "Tent  "Work  in  Pale-ftine,"  has  been  published  by  Messri. 
Bentley  and  Son.  All  the  small  illustration:*  wliich  were  in  the  Library 
Edition,  and  two  of  the  full-page  drawings,  will  be  found  in  the  new  Edition, 
which  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author.  Au  additional  chapter  lias 
alsq  been  added  on  the  **  Fotnre  of  PlileataM^'*  The  work  wiU  be  read  with 
yatet  ifltaait  now  that  the  progress  of  the  Surrey  may  be  followed  on  the  Map. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  bank.  Many  subscribers  hare  adopted  this 
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HMttiocI,  which  remores  the  danger  of  loss  or  misctxriii^  and  midfln 
May  tii0  sdmowlodgBMoft  by  oiloialNoeipt  and  latter. 


SdMcriben  wlio  do  not  noflifvtlie  QHoHtrfy  SMtrntni  r^ulariy,  wn  aaksd 
to  Bend  a  note  to  the  Secretaiy.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it»  but  chaagw  of  addrcH  and  other 
give  xiie  ocoeaioaelly  to  omisaioiie. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  offlcerf  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarierlf/  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  imderstood  that 
these  rest  solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  respective  authort,  and  that  by  publishing 
them  in  tlw  (^atterly  Staiewtewi  the.Oomiiiittee  neither  sanctiaB  nor  adopt 
them. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the  Office  of 
the  Society  on  Tuesday,  June  2l8t,  at  4  o'clock. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  Committee  that  he  held  in  his  hand  many 
lett€J^  regretting  inability  to  attend,  including  one  from  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  who  forwarded  a  cheque  for  ;£10  (the  second  donatioii  this 
year)  for  the  fdnds  of  the  Society.  Hie  Seoretaiy  than  read  the  Beport  of 
the  Executive  Ommiiittee  for  the  last  year,  which  mB  as  foUowa 

**  Mt  Lobds  Aim  OrarruniBN,  . 
"Your  Oommtttee  elected  at  the  last  General  ICeetiog^  held  on  March 
Idth,  1880^  have^  on  reaigning  their  tnut^  to  render  to  yon  an  aooonnt  of 
their  administration  duriog  the  hMt  year. 

"  1.  The  Committee  have  held  thirty-two  meetings  since  their  last 

election. 

2,  The  subjects  Which  have  occupied  their  attentiou  have  been  the 

following  : — 

"  I.  The  publication  of  the  Map,  aud  MemoinL* 

**  The  first  edition  of  the  Map  was  ready  in  May,  1880 :  a  second  edition 
ibOowied  in  the  antomn.  These  two  editions  were  prepared  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  Department,  Southampton.  The  plates  were  then  placed  in 
thehandsof  Mr.  Stanfordyl^  whom  a  third  edition  has  been  isBoed.  The 
whde  nomber  printed  has  been  800,  of  which  600  haVe  been  sent  oot  to 
snhseriberB,  thne  have  been  used  for  office  pniposei^  17  have  been  given 
May,  and  the  rest  have  been  taksm  1^  the  agent  A  fonrth  edition  is 
now  ready. 

"  The  first  volume  of  the  Mcmioin"  is  nowready,  and  has  been  israed 

to  subscribers. 

"The  next  two  volumes,  viz.,  the  "Special  Papers,"  and  the  *^Nanie 
Liat^,''  are  very  nearly  ready,  and  will  be  sent  out  next  month. 
"II.  The  Reduced  Map. 

**  The  plates  of  this  map  have  been  completed,  and  have  been  sent  back 
for  certain  additions.  The  map  will  be  midy  for  printing  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  following  testimony  from  a  recent  traveller  in  Palestine,  the  lie  v. 
A.  O.  Qirdlestone,  to  the  value  of  the  small  map,  will  bo  interesting  : — 

^'I  desire  to  thank  the  Gommittee  for  having  kindly  placed  at  my 
dispoeal  in  January  an  advance  proof  of  their  reduced  map.  Andlcannot 
4o  so  without  testifying  to  its  g^sat  utility  for  travelleim  I  hadqiecial 
ofiportomties  lor  testing  it»  as  I  walked  by  its  aid  from  Jaflk  to  Jericho 
r^t  across  the  coontiy,  and  from  Hebron  to  Banias,  through  near]|y*its 
whole  kqgth.  I  was  frequently  without  any  other  meana  of  flmSng  the  way, 
mnd  it  proved  invaluable.  Its  great  advantage  was  most  manifest  wbni 
we  walked  beyond  its  limits  and  loet  its  aid.  I  walked  through  laige 
pdrtioos  of  Moab  and  Gilead,  east  of  Jordan,  and  found  the  existing  map 
nearly  QselesB.  And  simihttiy  in  passing  northwards  from  Banias,  wasoroly 
missed  its  aid.' 
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III.  The  iroblication  of  the  reduced  map  iu  two  forms,  adapted  to  the 
geography  of  tka  Old  and  Htw  Tbttement 

mui  found  that  many  of  the  snbacriben  were  difla|q[MUited  at  the 
prospect  of  receiTuig  only  a  modem  map  of  the  ooantiy.  But  ai  the 
Oommittee  could  not»  aa  a  body,  make  identificationa  and  lay  down 
bonndariea,  it  waa  thought  beat  to  entniat  the  work  to  a  geogapher. 
ll^.  Trelawney  Saunders  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to 
undertake  these  maps.  They  are  now  far  advanced,  and  will  it  ia  hoped 
be  ready  in  the  aiitnmn,  The  Society  will  therefore  p<>ssess  four  maps  of 
Western  Pidestine,  viz.,  the  great  map  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
the  reduced  map  of  Modern  Palestine  threo-fii^hlhs  that  scale,  and  the 
two  reduced  maps  on  the  same  sciile  of  Ancient  Palestine. 

"IV.  Mr.  Saunders  h.xs  also  ^mtten  for  the  (  'oiuniiticc  a  work  entitled 
an  '  Introduction  t<i  the  Survey  of  M'fsteni  Palestine.'  This  geo- 
graphical account  of  tlie  country'  is  Itasfd  uj>on  the  water  ba-sins,  and  is 
therefore  withheld  until  thesje  have  been  laid  down  for  the  en^anver. 

•  .  "  y.  The  expedition  to  survey  the  East  of  the  Jordau.  This  expedi- 
tion, neeeflaary  for  the  completion  of  the  Surrey  <if  Paleatiue,  waa  fixst 
lotmally  oonaldeied  at  a  meeHng  ef  the  Oommittee  held  m  OeUiber  IQth, 
ilB&X  A  meeting  el  the  Cleneai  Coaunittee  waa  convened  on  Nerember 
•80th  ni0sder»  todiaoDBa the  propoeedanmy.  Thia  waeheld  by  penalwioa  of 
.'tlie  Dean  e£  Weatonnater  in  the  Jerwalen  Chambor.    The  chair  waa 

taken  by  the  D^n,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Glaishir, 
Mr.  Maqgregor,  Mr.  Douglas  Preshtield,  Colonel  Wwren,  Mr.  Eaton, 

•  Bev.  Dr.  Qinsburg,  PielMwr  Palmer^  PfeoleaMNr  Hayter  X«wiay  Tiitntanaat 
.  Conder,  and .  the  Qiaanaan.  The  fioUowing  xeaohition  waa  nnanttmowlf 

adopted  :— 

That  it  is  now  desirable  to  undertake  without  delay  the  Survev  of 
Eastern  Pale.stine,  un<ler  contlitions  similar  to  those  which  proved  to  have 
been  thorougldy  successf-il  in  the  case  of  West<^rn  Palestine.' 

**A  prosjHJctus  wat-s  thei-efore  drawn  u}),  showing  what  is  the  i»resent 
state  of  our  knowledge,  what  is  re^uireil  to  be  d'Jiie,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  Society  propose  to  perform  the  work. 

'*The  CroepestoB  waa  aeni  t»  aU  fevmer  anppiivteB  of  file.  I^c^ 

.itnlta  whanh  haro  been,  aolar,  enoooiagiDg ;  that  ia.to  aay^  alllNHigb  the 
Ooaunattee  bardly.hope  to  xeach  the  ana  thqy  aaked  for  the  tot  year«  it 
haaibeen  proved  that  a  great  deal  of  intereat  haabeen,  aimed,  in  the 
pmjaet^  and  theCommitbae  have  fialt  joatified  in  sending  out  their  pactj. 

"  They  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain'.tbe  ser\'i€es  o£  Lieutenaot 
.Qw  K..C(Mider,  the  officer  who  was  in.  command  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fonaer.  survey,  and  of  Lieutenant  Man  tell,  ILE.  They,  have  elao 

.  reoeived  penxussion  from  the  War  Office  to  engage  the  aervioea  of  Meaais. 

.JBIack.and  Armstiung,  formerly  of  the  l\oyal  Engineers,  who  were  with 
G^ptain  Stewart  at  the  commencement  of  tlic  survey  in  the  year  1872.  The 

lexpeditiou  started  in  A]>ril,  and  have  almady  done  some  preliminary  work 
on  the  wcHleru.  iddc,  including  the  very  iuti  rcMtiug  recovery  of  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  Hittites,  Kades  on  the  ()n)iite4«.  The  geueiul  iiistruc- 
tiuus  to  tlie  officers  iu  command  are  im  follows 
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^  1.  To  produce  au  accurate  map  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile. 
''8.  To  draw  speekl  flan*  of  impoartamb  keaMtiMi  and  niiiicd  dliis. 
"Sb  To  make  dmwin^i  or  ta«e  photographs  of  ImildiogB^  riteay 

tombs,  &e. 

"4-  To  collect  ill!  the  names  to  be  found. 
"  5.  To  collect  geologicid  s[>ecimena,  antiquities,  «ic. 
"  8.  To  make  (asts,  squeezes,  photograplis,  and  oopiea  of  Inaeriptions. 
7.  To  collect  leg^ida,  toulitioiia,  and  folk-lorek 

"  8.  To  observe  and  record  manners  and  p^l^^to^^a. 
"  9.  To  excavate  if  time  and  opportunity  permit 

"VI.  Meetings  in  support  of  the  newsurvey  have  been  held  at  Edinburgh, 
Manchester,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bolton,  Cardiff,  Winchoster,  Botnney, 
Newport,  Abergavenny,  and  other  places. 

**  Tlie  Committee  have  next  to  iwk  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed 

(1)  to  the  Kev.  Professor  Sayce  for  placing  at  their  disponed  his  valuable 
reading  of  the  ancient  inscription  recently  found  at  the  P<k)1  of  Siloam  ; 

(2)  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Barclay  for  sending  to  tlieni  a  <1  rawing  of  the 
ancient  mouths  of  Jacob's  Well,  which  he  succeeded  in  uncovering  ;  (3)  to 
Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  for  valuable  advioe  and  information  in  the  present 
atete  of  Eaitem  FMeatine ;  (4)  to  the  Bo^mI  Geogi-aphieal  Society  Ua  a  grant 
of  lOOK.  towards  the  pmchaae  of  inatmments ;  (5)  to  the  Bev.  Greyille 
Chester,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  St  Chad  Boacawen,  M  C.  demioiit 
Gannean,  the  Bev.  W.  F.Bindi,  Mr.  Trel«wn^Saimden,a]idMr.  Dunhar 
Heath  for  papers  commnnicaited  to  the  ^^tattmfly  StatemcrU  ;  (6)  to  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  WiUiam  Adams,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Carrick,  Mr.  William  Diokaon, Mr.  George  Monk,  and  all  those  who  have  pro- 
moted the  success  of  meetings  in  aid  of  the  Society  ;  (7)  to  MLsa  Peache,  the 
Rev.  H.  Hall  Houghton,  Miss  Wakeham,  Mr.  E.  Gotto,  Mr.  F.  St^)ry,  Mrs. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Bums,  Rev.  C.  Watson,  Mr.  Fordham,  Profos.Hor  Puaey,  Mr. 
r.  F.  Fellow;*,  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigranj,  Rev.  M.  T.  Faner,  Mr.  Ormero'd,  Mr. 
Budgett,  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Mose.s  Moiitetiore,  Rev.  Canon  France 
Hayhurst,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywoml,  Miss  Borrer,  Mr.  Dykes,  Miss  Buxton, 
Luuiy  Tite,L<Snl  Clermont,  Mr.  Herbert  Dalt/.n,  Rev.  VV'.  H.  Walft.rd,  Miss 
Bridges,  Mr.  Eu.stace  Grul)]>e,  Miss  Ward,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Miss  E<lwards,  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  Mr.  S.  Montagu,  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta, 
Bev.  Joaeph  Lyon,  Messon.  Bo^iachild  ft  Co.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Govett,  Sir 
Julian  GoMsmid,  Mr.  Lewis  Bidea,  Messrs.  Saasoon  &  Co,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Mcntefioie,  the  Bishq>  of  liiohfield,  Mr.  G.  Baphael,  £.  Trimmer, 
Ifr.  E.  L.  Baphael,  Oaptain  Burke,  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Bevan,  and 
Mr.  Dent  for  donattona  vaiymg  from  lOOf.  to  57. ;  and  (8)  to  all  Hononuy 
Secretaries  and  others  who  have  given  thdr  assistanoe  for  nothing. 

•  •  VIL  The  Goamittee  have  to  regret^the  loss  hy  death  during  the  last 
twelve  months  of — 

M.  de  Sanlcy.  Mr.  Edward  Miall. 

Eord  Stratford  de  Bedel  iffe.  Mr.  George  Wood. 

"VIII.  In  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  at  the 
General  Meeting  of  Tues<lay,  March  29th,  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant  and 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  ha\-e  been  invited  to  join  the  General  Committee, 
aiMl  have  accepted  the  invitation. 
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"IX.  The  following  is  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  year  1880 
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"  The  Society,  therefore,  commenced  the  operations  of  the  year  with  a 
hilaiiooy  deducting  the  vmpeid  afOoaontB,  of  1,1002.;  the  eiilMcriptioiiB 


leoeived  up  to  the  present  date  are  1,638^ ;  the  cuirent  expeneee  aie 
alxmta00ta]iiQiith;thehabuioemhaBdatthi8dateiel,0682L99.  Qfthta 
nun  alwfiit  SOOL  is  due  for  instnunents  and  outfits. 

'^X  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  deep  responsibility  that  the  Committee 
decided  on  sending  out  the  expedition  to  the  East  of  the  Jordan.  The 
heavy  expcnaen  which  it  will  entail  for  four  years  at  least  have  not  yet 
been  folly  goaranteed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nnniial  Kul^scriben. 
At  the  same  time  so  g7*eat  is  the  interest  shown  in  the  enterprise,  that  up 
to  the  prpsent  time  a  larger  amount  of  subscriptions  have  been  sent  in  than 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  ho{>e  that 
the  money  w  ill  l>e  found,  in  the  preceding  Siir\  ey,  by  tlie  volunt^irv 
efforts  of  the  sul>scril>ei"s.  The  sum  of  2,O0OL  is  jusked  for  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  Cuumiittee  will  gratefully  receive  promises  of  assistance 
towards  that  amount. 

"  XI.  The  Committee  have  to  exprees  their  aatis&ction  at  the  appoint- 
meni  of  M.  deimoiit  Ganneau  to  an  official  post  in  Palestine,  where  his 
great  knowledge  and  archieological  aeal  will  no  doubt  enable  him  to  make 
Talnable  disooreries. 

Committee  have  now  to  resign  into  your  hands  the  trust  com- 
mittsd  to  them  at  the  last  meetaqg;'' 

This  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

It  was  proposed  by  Professor  Dokalmox,  and  seconded  by  LordTALBOT 

DE  Malahid^  that  tiie  £xe5utive  Committee  be  re-elected  for  the  ensoi^g 
year. 

This  was  earned  unanimously. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Maudslav,  and  seconded  l)y  Mr.  William 
Simpson,  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  invited  to  join  the  General 
Couimittee  : — > 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool      Sir  Albert  Sasaoun,  C.S.I. 

Mr.  William  Adams.  Mr.  WUliam  Dickson,  F.&aE. 

Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield.        Mr.  Oliver  Heywood. 

Rev.  Professor  Savee.  Mr.  E.  Thorna.H. 

Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wnght.         Bev.  William  Wright 

Colonel  Yule,  C.B.,  RE. 
The  Cbaibiiaji  theii  called  tlie  atteotirai  of  the  Genend  Committee  to 
the  signal  services  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  last  twelve  months 
hy  Colonel  Wanen,  CM.G.»  B.E.  It  was  resolved  unanimously  that  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  Cdkmel  Wanen  in  acknowledgment  of 
ibow  aervioesi 

After  a  vote  of  tiianks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Meeting  was  adjouned. 
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Ox  the  SSrd  April  a  laige  company,  at  the  inTitation  of  the  Beir.  Br. 
Porter,  P^doit  of  the  Queen'B  College,  assembled  in  his  own  hooae^ 

in  the  college  bnildinge^  for  the  pnrpose  of  heariiiir  from  him  something  of 
what  had  been  done  towards  the  ezploratiou  of  Palestine,  and  what  was 
in  contemplation  by  the  new  Survey  nndertaken  by  the  Royal  Engin- 
eers of  England.  The  company  was  receive<l  by  the  President  in  one  of 
the  large  rooms  of  his  j>rivate  residence.  Tlie  new  ordnance  maps  of 
Palestine,  and  luaiiy  objects  of  interest  beloiiLriii^'  to  the  country,  were  ou 
view,  and  attraeti  il  tonsidendde  attention.  .Amongst  those  ]>re.sent  were  : 
—The  Lord  BislK.p  of  Osst.ry,  tlie  Mayor  (Mr.  E.  P.  ( 'owan,  J.P.) ;  Mr. 
Wm.  l^vaii,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Ilarland,  J.P.  (chairman  of  the  Harbour 
Commi.st,iuners) ;  Mr.  James  Musgrave.  J.P. ;  Mr.  John  R  MuQgrave, 
J.P. ;  Mr.  James  Tonena,  J.  P. ;  Mr.  Samiiel  Lowther,  M.P. ;  Mr.  F.  I>. 
Ward,  Vr.P. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair,  J.P. ;  Mr.  a  G.  Fenton,  J.P. ;  Ber. 
Dh  Bosby,  Rev.  Dr.  M^Kay  (president  of  the  Methodist  OoUegeX 
Dr.  Pkvker  (headmaster  da) ;  Bev.  Dr.  Meneely,  Bev.  Dr.  BelliS)  Dr. 
Steen,  Professor  Watts«  Professor  Wallace,  Professor  Kileen,  Professor 
Leit^  Bev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Professor  Nesbitt,  Professor  Everett,  Dr. 
•Hodges,  Bev.  Thomas  Welland,  Rev,  Charles  Seaver,  Rev.  Richard  Irvine, 
Rev.  M.  Clarendon,  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna,  Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Moore,  Rev.  Georg©  Shaw,  Mr.  Otto  Jaffe,  Mr.  John  JafFe,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Corry,Mr.  Quartns  Ewart,  Mr.  H.  Matier,  Mr.  (  Ihu'^s,  Mr.  S.  WaHace,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Finlay,  Mr.  Wm.  M'Neill,  Mr.  Chjus.  Thomson,  Mr.  W.  Young, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  Elmwood  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Jat<\  County  Surveyor  for 
Antrini,  11^:0.    There  w;is  al.s^)  a  hirge  munber  of  ladies  ]»res«'nt. 

Rev.  Dr.  Pouter  <lelivered  a  short  address.  He  s;ud  the  reason  he 
appealed  before  them  was  to  give  some  inforiuiition  i-elative  to  a  country 
in  which  they  all  took  an  interest,  and  more  particulariy  to  tell  tJiem  some- 
thing regarding  recent  explorations.  Every  one  woold  admit  that  the 
vsUffioiis  -dement  was  one  that  entered  largely  into  everything  connected 
•with  -Palestine.'  In  that  eeuntiy  thej  had  three  important  rsligioBSy  oarfh 
•of  wUofa  had  exercised  a  paramount  inflnenos  upon  the  dwrtnins  off  man- 
Idnd.  Firstj  there  was  the  Jewish  religion,  next  in  meoesBion  the  Christian 
religion,  and  then  tfie  Mahometan.  Tlie  most  s^tcred  shrines  of  these 
three  forms  of  religion  were  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  With  the  exception 
'  of  the  shrine  at  Mecca,  there  was  none  more  higldy  venerated  than  the  site 
of  the  ancient  tem])le,  and  the  burj'ing-place  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
The  ancient  house  of  l.<rael  looked  u}X)U  this  land  and  rightly  st)— as  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  that  great  people  also  looked  forward  to  that 
land  as  the  j)lace  <if  their  future  hopes  and  aspirations.  He  w;is  delighted  • 
to  see  some  representatives  of  that  ancient  and  liistoric  race  present  there 
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.ift  their  midst  that  &fteruiX)u.    With  regard  to  the  Christian  religiuu,  and 
Mm«emmAm  voOl  Mertiney  he  need  say  but  litde^  as  nuiny  pUMea  there 
were  held  Mored  by  every  aedaon  of  the  Chriitian  Ghiuoh.    They  had 
ody  to.  mmtinn.  the.nneB  of  Jeranlem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  Naareth, 
«B  the- Jofdan  to  call  lorth  affectiML  and  eympathy,  aa  they  were  plaoea 
ramd  whoeh  th^diqg,  anderermwtcluig.  Bidertineifaa  interestiDg 
hotoricaUy.  Soma  of  the  eaiiiert  chafiten  of  the  woild'a  hiatoiy  opened 
np  before  them  in  connection  with  that  country.   After  referring  to  some 
if  the  eariy  events  mentioned  in  the  Bible  connect I  with  this  laud,  the 
■Speaker  went  on  to  refer  to  the  Ganaanitish  tribes  who,  he  said,  had  Ijeen 
discovered  to  possess  a  literature,  and  a  language  of  their  own.  The 
HittiteH  exercised  more  than  an  onlinary  influence,  and  he  Iwlieved  they 
were  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet  that  had  been  :u«ci  ibed  to  tlu-  PhoMii- 
ciaiiH.    All  the  places  throughout  Palostine  had  an  iuiportiiut  l><  ;iriii<r  on 
FionKin  hi.stt»rv.    The  jiliysiail  aspi  .  t  of  the  country  Wius  n.ho  of  great 
interest  to  the  student,  the  siii-fuee  funiuition  hein^  the  most  nni<|ue  in  the 
workL    After  ex])laining  the  jjosition  and  jiliysicHl  Ijeariiigs  ut  the  River 
.-J<«dan,  the  president  referred  to  the  ai-chitectural  wonders  of  the  country. 
Heeallad  aittention  to  the  huge  stonea  whidi  were  need  in  many  of  the 
*Mhiingi^  and  the  diffionltiea  thai  must  have  been  eiperienoad  in  getting 
.than  plaeed.  ■  He  hiaawlf  had  aeen  aome  apedaiena  which  were  computed 
^towv^  aome  1,280  tone.  These  woold  be  dilBcalt  to  manage ;  bat  he 
iffiuaud  if  >Ma  HariancHiad  them  down  at  the  Qneen'a  Idand,  he  oonld 
ted  aome  meana  of  lifting  them.   Some  very  laige  atonee  were  placed 
100  laetfrom  Ahe,  gnmnd,  and  as  there  were  some  engineera  preaent  tfiat 
evening,  petfaaps  they  coold  explain  the  process  by  which  they  were  got  to 
thftt  position.   Palestine  was  Uie  mother  of  commerce.   Tyre  and  Siiion 
•  were  great  cities ;  they  were  tlie  London  and  Liverpool  of  the  world 
then  ;  and  perhaj^s  Beynuit  might  be  conipnred  t<».  ik'lf.ist.     These  cities 
did  a  great  timber  tnule,  ljut  he  could  ui»t  s;»y  whether  any  of  it  luul 
found  a  place  in  the  comj>osition  of  the  Wliite  St;ir  Lino.    They  were  also 
famous  for  m.vuufaotures  and  art.s.  I^iuen  may  have  found  a  jilace  there 
— that  Hneii  which  was  perfecte<l  hy  tiie  looms  of  Belfast,  of  wliich  trade 
Mr.  Ewart  might  be  regaided  ius  the  representiitive.  Such  being  rsome  of  the 
•objects  of  interest  presented  in  Palestine,  he  would  ask  what  w;is  being 
'dimt  at  pNaaBit4a  develop  liiflDi,  or  give  the  public  mora  kao^riedge  of 
•whai  4he>lattd  poawmtiid.  The  esplontion  achone  had  done  a.great  deal, 
4t'liad4faiowa  a  iood  of       upon  ita  archttological  and  physical  qualitiee, 
•aaad^otheii  matttaaa  el  gnat  interest  in  that  wonderfol  country.  Qreat 
'ChaQgaa  had  seoeatly  taken  plaoe..  The  oidnanoe  amrvey  of  Jemaaiem 
*hmk  baaii  executed  just  as  thoroughly  aa  that  of  any  part  of  onr  om^'u 
conntiy,  and  that  by  the  Boyal  Engineers.    It  was  gratifying  to  find  the 
attoitibn  of  the  Government  being  dranm  to  this  Survey,  and  these  men 
giving  their  time  to  such  an  impoi'tant  work.    The  Americans  tried  to 
survey  a  portion  of  the  land,  but  they  disputed  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  company  was  broken  up.   As  to  what  would  be  done  in  future,  lie  might 
say  that  a  meeting  was  held  recently,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Dean 
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4^  Westminster,  who  had  takeu  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  from  the  lirst, 
and  it  was  proposed  now  to  proceed  to  the  coontiy  east  of  the  Jordan. 
The  nirveying  party  had  the  aaaistanoe  of  lieutenant  Gondar,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineen,and  aa  the  staff  was  an  eiBeient  one,  and  as  thej  intended 
to  worit  there  for  three  or  fo|ur  yean^  mudi  good,  no  doubt,  wooM  be  the 
result  The  speaker,  doring  the  cooise  of  an  interesting  addreai,  gave  a 
graphic  account*  of  his  experience  in  the  East,  which  was  listened  to  with 
much  pleasnrei 

The  Matob  rose,  and  said — ^Ladies  and  gentlemeu,  I  have  been  aaked 
to  perform  a  duty  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  fulfilling.  I  feel  sure  it 
will  meet  with  your  approval,  when  I  say  that  I  have  been  asked  to  move 
ix  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Porter  for  his  greut  kindnesM  to-day  in  bringing  u» 
here  to  listen  to  such  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  a-s  he  has  been 
pleased  to  deliver.  It  will  require  no  words  of  mine  to  secure  for  thi.s 
proposition  a  hearty  reception.  We  all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  obligation 
Dr.  Porter  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  examining  his  moet  excellent 
maps,  and  for  the  information  he  has  given  about  past  exploralions  in 
Mestine^  and  also  about  that  whidi  is  to  come.  I  need  not  detain  you, 
and  I  most  aay  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasnre  to  move  this  resolntioo. 

Mr.  EwABT,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolntion.  He  said— I  merelj  rise  to 
express  the  great  pleasnre  it  has  given  me  to  be  piresent  on  this  occasion. 
We  all  feel  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Profeesor  Porter  for  the  wj 
learned  and  excellent  lecture  he  has  given  ns  regarding  a  most  important 
part  of  the  world.  (Hear.)  I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  say  that  it  has 
made  an  impression  on  me  that  I  will  never  forget,  and  it  has  stirred  up  a 
wish  within  me  more  than  ever  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  before 
I  die  of  visiting  the  country. 

The  Lord  Bisiior  of  Ossory,  who  was  cordially  received,  said — As  a 
stranger,  and  as  one  who  is  present  by  mere  accident,  I  may  say  that  it 
has  given  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasnrt*  to  listen  to  such  a  lecture  as 
Dr.  Porter  has  just  delivered.  It  contauied  a  vast  deal  of  information, 
and  was  conveyed  in  a  ludd  and  happy  manner.  There  are  two  things 
that  malM  me  personallj  interested  in  this  subjeet  One  of  these  is  that 
I  was  at  a  period  of  mj  life  an  eugineer,  and  that  long  before  I  ever 
dreamt  of  being  a  parson,  and  at  a  .time  surelj  when  I  never  thon^^t  of 
being  a  bishop.  I  know  the  woric  pretty  well,  and  I  must  say  it  oould 
not  be  committed  to  better  hands  than  the  Boyal  Engineeia  of  Kngtand» 
The  other  reason  is  that  I  know  a  little  of  Oriental  literature,  although  I 
have  not  travelled  in  the  East ;  but  I  hope  that  my  feet  shall  yet  stand 
within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
\-ote  of  thanks  that  has  been  moved  and  seconded,  will  be  canned  most 
warmly. 
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MEETING  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Os  the  evening  of  June  17th,  1881,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  room 
of  the  AflBociation  Hall,  Peter  Street,  in  this  city,  in  aid  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  The  chair  waii  occupieil  V>y  Mr.  Oliver  Hoywood,  ;uid 
amongst  those  present  un  the  platform  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wanrn, 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Anson,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Bircli,  the  . 
Rev.  Canon  Stowell,  Mr,  H.  B.  Jackson,  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  (the 
Hon.  Seoretar\').  A  letter  of  ajxilogy  having  been  read  from  Prufe8.sor 
Green wcKxl  (Princiixal  of  Owens  College),  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  read  a 
statement  of  the  amount  subscribed  to  the  fund  in  Manchester.  In  1875 
it  wtm  vetolved  to  make  an  effort  to  nuae  £600  in  Mancheater  for  the 
fondy  and  that  lum  was  raised  within  a  year.  Ip  the  following  year 
£100  U  *!d.  was  sahacribed  ;  in  1677,  £101 ;  in  1878,  ^101  3«.  6d ;  in 
1879  the  amoont  fell  to  ;e76  (k  6dL ;  in  1880  to  1S&  6d  That 
money  had  heen  aabacribed  hy  not  more  than  200  people  in  Manchester. 
There  were  other ''gentlemen  who  sent  their  siiliBcnptions  directly  to 
Landkni,  but  it  'n^as  felt  that  in  a  great  place  like  Manchester,  a  much 
larger  sum  than  £66  ought  to  be  returned  for  the  important  object  with 
which  the  fond  was  started. 

The  Chairiiaii  said  he  thought  the  Society  had  a  riglit  to  hope  and 
expect  that  larger  contributions  will  come  from  this  district  than  hereto- 
fore. It  waH  with  a  sense  of  di.sappointment  that  he  listeneil  to  the 
statement  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  that  during  five  successive  years,  the 
subscriptions,  not  large  to  l)cgin  with,  had  been  steadily  diminishing, 
while  the  Wdik  which  was  being  done  had  been  steadily  progressing.  It 
was  imix^»ssil)le  to  cjirry  out  gre.'it  undertakings  without  considerable 
fund^  and  thoae  who  were  invited  to  give  considerable  contributions  not 
unnaturally  liked  to  know  what  was  being  done  and  had  been  done. 
Until  the  Society  was  established  in  1865,  there  had  been  no  really 
sjratematie  investigation  and  reaearch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  ; 
bat  since  then,  under  great  difficulties,  and  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance, 
systematic  investigation  had  been  going  on.  We  knew  infinitely  more  of 
Palestine  now  than  we  did  15  years  ago,  both  of  the  topography  and  the 
geograpliy  of  Jerusalem  buried  60  feet  below  its  rubbish,  and  of  the 
character  ni  the  country  and  of  its  natural  histor}*.  It  was  under  those 
circumstances  that  the  Society  asked  for  help.  It  was  between  l!> 
and  10  years  sinoe  S'r  Charles  Wilson  first  began  his  survey,  which  was 
followexi  within  t\\<>  *>r  three  years  afterwards  by  the  interesting  investi- 
g-ations  which  I.ifntenant-CVdouel  Warren  hini.seif  Wgan  and  jut-hc- 
verinfjly  carried  fni  upwards  of  three  years,  in  and  under  Jerus;deni  ; 
and  sinof  that  time  Lieutenant  Conder,  Lieutenant  Kit<  liriior,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and  others  had  been  jjursuing  the  wurk  in  diti'erent 
directions. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Warbbh  then  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
results  of  the  work  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine 
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Exploration  Fund,  in  which  he  wjis  ;i.s.sisted  hy  several  maps  and  diagi\una 
It  was  at  first  projxjsed  that  the  Survey  nf  Ea.steru  Palestine  should  l)e 
uudertiiken  by  our  American  cousins,  but  after  a  recognaisan('e  of  tlic 
eastern  side  had  l>een  made  that  i>lan  fell  through,  and  the  work  now 
tkvolved  uixm  the  Exploration  Fund,  aided  by  a  number  of  Americans. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
seconded  1^  ICr.  H.  B.  Jftckaan,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  acoorded  to 
Lientonant-Colone!  Waneii  for  his  addresB,  and  it  was  naolTed  to  vaiaa 
£100  a  year  for  five  yearBy  in  Manchester,  towards  the  fond  for  the 
Survey  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  Palestina 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cfaairman  for  presiding  brought  the  BiMting> 
to  a  dose. 


MEETING  AT  LIVERPOOL.  , 

A  CROWOID  meeUng  was  held  on  the  evening  of  June  18th,  1881.  The 
Lord  Bishop  was  in  the  dudr.  Lieutenant^iolonel  Wairen  addressed  the 
meeting  in  support  of  an  exphnation  of  the  work  of  the  Sodety.  It  was 
resolved  to  estabUsh  a  local  brandi  in  liveipool,  and  to  raise  £100  a  year 
for  the  support  of  the  Sodeiy.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Baidsley  ac- 
edited  the  post  of  Honoraiy  Seeretaiy. 


Meetings  have  also  been  hekl  *at  Bomaey,  Maidi  flSth,  and  South- 
ampton, March  29tli,  addresBcd  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Qeaiy  and  Cokmel 
Warren  at  Abergavenny,  May  8rd ;  Gardiff,  May  4Ui ;  Newport,  May  5tli, 
and  Ledbury,  May  6th,  addressed  by  the  Bev.  James  Sling. 
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TH£  ANCIENT  HEBREW  INSCRIPTION  DISCOVERED 
AT  THE  POOL  OF  SILOAM  IN  JERUSALEM. 

L 

By  tbe  Bev.  A.  H.  Satck. 

Is  June,  188(),  ati  important  discovery  was  accideutally  made  at  the  Pool 
of  Siloaru  on  the  southeru  nido  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  jnipils  of 
Mr.  Schick,  a  German  Jirchitect  long  settled  in  Jerunalem,  was  playing 
hen  with  some  other  lads,  and  while  wading  up  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock 
wbkh,  Uu3k  Into  the  pool  slipped  and  fell  ^into  the  water.  On  rising  to 
flie  snr&oe  he  noticed  what  looked  like  letters  on  the  rocky-wall  of  the 
^nmeL  He  told  Mr.  Schick  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  the  latter  accord- 
ii^y  ymM  the  qpot  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  *>i»ft»i»t^  in  question  is  an  ancient  oondnit  which  conveys  the  watei 
ii  ikBYitffM*sToo\  {Birtet  Sttti  ^f't /yam)  on  the  easteni  side  of  the  city 
to  the  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  cut  through  the  rock,  and  so  forms  a 
mibterrancan  passage  through  the  southern  spur  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Hotqueof  Omar  stands.  Tlie  Pool  of  Siloam  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  ancient  vjvlley  of  Tyrojxi.'on,  at  a  considoraLle  dej)th  below  the 
samiuit  of  the  Temple  hill.  The  p;LHsai;e  connecting  the  two  pools  has 
Wn  explored  by  Robinson,  T()V)ler,  Colonel  Warren,  and  otliei"s,  Ac- 
•ortiiug  to  Colonel  Warren,  itii  length  is  1,708  feet  (r)(Jt*  J  yards),*  though  the 
listaiice  from  the  one  pool  to  the  other  in  a  direct  line  is  only  SOS  yards. 
Ibe  passage,  however,  is  not  straight ;  it  winds  considerabl}',  and  there 
are  aeveral  cuU  de  sac  in  its  course,  from  which  we  may  iufer  that  the 
engineering  knowledge  of  its  eiOKvatora  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
fiMiiiiMuig  their  way.  As  w^  shall  ses^  tlie  new-found  inscription  shpmu 
tint  the  paaaage  was  excavated  from  both  ends^the  workmen  meeting  in 
tbe  middle,  liln  the  ezeavatois  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  Hie  hei^t 
viri«  ^psaOy,  bat  the  width  is  pcettymufdrm.  I  attempted  to  walk  np 
itfrem  italower  or  Siloam  end,  along  with  my  companion  Mr.  J.  Skter, 
hot  after  proceeding  some  distance  the  roof,  became  so  low  that,  in  order 
to  proceed  it  would  have  been  necesaaiy  to  crawl  on  all  fours  throod^  * 
thick  deposit  of  black  mud,  and  this,  as  we  had  no  suitable  dresses,  we 
decUned  to  do.  However,  I  made  my  way  sufficiently  far  to  acquaint 
iDjaelf  folly  with  the  mode  in  which  the  channel  had  been  constructed. 

*  Bohinson  makes  it  shont  686  yards. 
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The  roof  is  flat  rather  than  archetl,  but  the  floor  is  hollowed  into  a  groove, 
to  admit  the  jxissage  of  the  water,  bo  that  the  general  form  of  the 
conduit  is  that  of  an  inverted  sugar-loaf,  thus   Q.    In  some  i)Uicea  I 

observed  water  trickling  througli  fi.ssures  in  the  i<k  ky  wall  of  the  channel, 
and  here  and  there  deposits  of  black  mud  liiid  fcjund  their  way  into  it 
through  similar  breaks  in  the  rock.    The  whole  bed  of  the  channel,  how- 
ever, was  covered  with  a  layer  of  soft  mud  from  half-a-foot  to  a  fool  and 
a  balf  in  depth.  The  iralls  of  the  oonduit,  like  the  roof,  are  for  the  moft 
part  left  rough ;  bnt  now  and  then  I  came  acrosB  small  portions  which  had 
apparently  been  smoothed,  as  well  as  hollows  or  niches  in  the  fMse  of  thew  alL 
The  inscription  discovered  hj  Mr.  Schick  is  in  a  niohe  of  this  kind, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  conduit,  and  about  19  feet  from  the  i^ace  where 
it  opens  out  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam.    The  conduit  is  here  from  20  inches 
to  2  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  niche  in  which  it  is  engraved  is  27  inches 
long  by  26  wide,  the  niche  itself  being  cut  in  the  n>ck-wall  of  the  channel 
in  the  form  of  a  square  tiiblet,  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a-half,  and  made 
smooth  to  receive  the  inscription.    It  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
conduit  as  one  entei's  it  from  tlie  Pool,  and  consequently  on  the  eastern 
wjdl  of  the  tunnel.    The  upper  ]).irt  of  the  tablet  or  niche  hius  lx?en  left 
plain,  though  a  gra^ito  li;is  been  scratched  across  it,  which  is  proV»aldy  of 
late  date.    The  lower  part  alone  is  occupied  with  the  inscription,  which 
consists  of  six  lines,  and  an  ornamental  tinish  has  been  added  below  the 
middle  of  the  last  line  in  the  shape  of  two  triangles,  which  rest  upon  their 
apices,  with  a  similsiiy  inverted  angle  between  them.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  tablet  the  rock  is  unfortunately  fractored,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
several  characters  in  the  Brrt  four  lines.  According  to  the  Bev.  W.  T. 
Filter^s  measufementSi  the  upright  lines  of  the  characterB  in  the  first  line 
are  about  half-an^ineh  in  length,  those  in  the  second  line  about  f  ths  of  an 
inch,  while  in  the  remaining  lines  they  average  f  ths  of  an  inch.    In  the- 
wall  immediately  opposite  the  tablet  a  triangidar  niche  has  been  CUk 
Mr.  Schick  suggests  that  it  was  intended  to  hold  the  hunp  of  the  work- 
man eni])loye(l  in  engravini^  the  inscription.    At  the  time  tlie  inscription 
was  foun<l,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  below  the  level  of  the  water  which 
flows  from  the  I'ool  of  the  Virgin  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam.    This  wili 
explain  why  it  was  not  seen  by  former  explorei-s  of  the  conduit.  The 
|»as8age  of  the  water  Iwus  tilled  the  chanicters  with  a  cleixjsit  of  lime  which 
Hiakes  it  difficult  to  read  them,  and  in  the  last  line  the  lettei-s  are  idmost 
entirely  smoothed  away  by  the  h>iction  of  the  water.   Before  the  inscrip- 
tion could  be  copied  it  was  first  necessary  that  the  level  of  the  water 
should  be  lowered.  This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fond,  the  Gommittee,  immediately  after  hearing  (in  August)  of  the 
discovery,  having  authorized  Dr.  Chaplin  to  draw  upon  tiiem  for  the  money 
necessaiy  for  the  work.*  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Schick  was  asked  to  tako 
a  better  copy  of  the  inscription  than  the  one  which  had  been  sent  to> 

•  Accordinf;  to  Dr.  Knut7:*cli  (  ill-i'mchie  Zeiltmij  for  April  20tl»)  the 
German  Paledtiue  Exploration  K>ocicty  ul^  scut  money  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Ka^ffmnA  Thil  he  did  Itt  JanoAiy,  but  tm  hb  was  nnxwinaintad  with 
FlioBiiiciML  epigraphy  hk  mnoBtm  wm  not  greats  and  the  copy  oonld  not 
be  read.  A  aeoond  oopgr,  which  mired  in  England  on  the  let  of  March, 
and  was  published  in  the  last  Quarterly  StattmmU  of  the  Fund  (April 

1881),  provetl  equally  unintelligible. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  succeeded  in  taking  what  I  believe  to  be  the  inost 
perfect  copy  of  the  inscriptiou  that  cjin  well  he  ohtained.  An  accident 
I  met  with  in  (-yjjrus  brought  me  unex|x;cte(ily  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning;  t>f  hust  February,  and  one  of  my  tii-st  occupations  there  wa.s 
to  ciill  on  Mr.  Schick,  luid  enquire  about  his  discovery.  He  showed  me 
hi.s  «-"'py  of  the  inscription  —  the  nnint'  fa rj<i//n/f-  m  that  forwarded  to 
London  in  January — and  explained  to  me  the  diliieultieH  he  had  laboured 
uuder  in  attempting  to  make  it.  I  saw  at  onoe  that  it  oontaiued  characters 
of  Hw  early  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  aoeordingly  started  aa  soon  aa  I  conkl 
for  the  ooDdoit  where  it  was  found,  in  company  with  another  gentleman, 
Mr.  J.  Shiter. 

Mr.  Schick  had  not  ezaggeiated  the  difBcultiea  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  ~'""g  an  accurate  trsnacript  ci  the  inscription.  The  hurt  line  of  it 

was  oidy  just  above  tlie  level  of  the  water,  which,  though  reduced  very 
MMuidenLbly  below  its  former  level,  was  still  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and 
flowed  with  a  steady  and  rapid  current  In  this  it  waa  necessary  to  ait  in 
Older  to  copy  the  concluding  lin^  of  the  inscription,  and  the  cramped 
position  necessitated  by  tlie  narrowness  of  the  space  was  very  fatiguing  to  the 
limbs  after  an  hour  or  two'a  work.  As  there  wjus  no  light  so  far  up  the 
conduit,  the  clumictci-a  could  only  be  s.-fu  by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle. 
This  Mr.  Slater  Wiis  good  enough  to  hold  for  me, — conduct  the  more  heroic 
in  that  he  suflcied  severely  from  the  mosquitoes*  with  which  the  conduit 
swai  med.  As  the  letters  were  filled  with  lime,  they  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  tmdng  the  white  marks  of  the  lime  upon  the  darker  suilMse  of 
the  anooth  rock.  Besides  .the  letters,  however,  every  accidental  scratch 
and  flaw  in  the  atone  was  equally  filled  with  lime,  thus  making  it  impossi- 
Ue  for  any  one  unacquainted  with  Phcenidan  pabeography  to  take  a 
oorreci  faenmtle  of  the  inscription. 

The  copy  of  the  inscription  here  published  is  the  result  of  three  sepa- 
rate Tisits  to  the  spot  where  it  waa  found.  It  was  only  by  repeated 
nliSHi  iiHliim  that  the  actual  forms  of  some  of  the  characters  became  cleai 
to  me,  and  it  will  l»e  seen  that  there  are  several  which  still  remain 
doubtful  Since  my  return  to  Enghind,  1  have  received  another  copy  of 
the  instription,  made  indj  pciidently  of  my  own,  by  the  Kev.  W.  T.  Filter, 
which  tlie  autlior  has  been  kind  enough  to  nt  iui  nic.  The  commentary 
will  show  of  what  service  a  coiuj)ari.'ion  t»f  this  with  my  own  copy  luis 
•  been  to  me.    I  understand  from  Mr.  Filter,  that  Dr.  Ciuthe,,  the  head  of 

but  thi?  «e«'in!i  iiot  to  be  quit correct.  Dr.  Knutzsch  has  been  in  ffuch  a  hurry 
to  Tmdicate  tlie  Gemiau  ruicstine  Ass^niution,  that  lie  supposes  Mr.  Schick's 
copy  of  the  iutcription,  published  iu  the  QuaHerl^  Statement,  to  be  mine. 

L 
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the  GeTman  pyestine  Explora* 
tion   Society,  who  haa  lately 

»  JjP    W     .  anived  at  Jemsalem,  is  having 

'  the  whole  conduit  cleared  out, 

^.       in  order  to  discover  whether  a 
second  inscription  is  visible  at 

Ayl    *1 ,       the  other  end. 

'    ^         *"**" .  The  inseri{)tion  i>!  the  oldest 

Hebrew  record  of  the  kind  yet 
discovered.  The  word  which 
occurs  thrice  in  it  made  me  at 

 '  '         one  time  believe  that  it  was  a 

Phcenician  monument,  being 


4 


n 

Y    ,    Y   T        the  Phrenician  relative  pronoun. 

•        .  J,       M.  Hol^vy,*  however,  pointed 

,    >       out  that        mart  be  only  a 

^        ^  defective  spelling  of  the  Hebrew 

^    )*)  — which,  by   the  way, 

W    *    "  throws  light  on  the  derivation 

  S        of  the  Phoenician  relative  pro- 

noun,— and  since  the  langua^ 

^    •T        of  the  inscription  is  in  all  other 

y '         respects  that  of  Biblical  Hebrew, 
/  ^         includinfj  an  example  of  yrmv 

(j. I         co-nrersive,    that  characteristic 
»jj  ^        peculiarity  of  Hebrew  idiom,  no 

\f    r     1  ^ doubt  can  now  remain  as  to  ite 

%m       true  nature.    It  is  an  eariy  ©on- 
ly   ^       temporaneous  specimen  ol  the 

^  ^        language  of  the  Old  Testament, 

/\   y       written  in  that  ancient  form  of 

^  •  the  Fhcenidan  alphabet  already 

  M       known  to  ns  from  the  Moalnte 

/  '        Stone  and  a  few  legends  on 

>^     V  Beak 

The  form  of  the  alphabet, 

  Ij4      however,  belongs   to  an  even 

'  ■  older  periml  than  that  of  the 
Moabite  Stone.  'SVhile  the 
words  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  single  jx^ints,  and  the 
o]>ening  sentences  by  double 
^  ]>oints,  as  on  the  Moabite  Stone, 
X  '      and  whUe,  too,  the  majori^  d 

the  letters  have  eiaetly  thesune 

•  See  the  AtkmMmm,  Hay  14th,  1681. 
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fonns  tm  tfww  ima»iiml6d  on  the  momiiiMiit  of  King  Mflohn,  three  of  the 
fatter,  vow,  <<yMi»  and  UaM,  are  more  ardieic  in  ehepe  than  the  oorreepoiid- 

ing  letters  in  the  Moabite  inscription.  The  Mtym  vaa  first  identified  bj 
Dr.  Neubaner,  and,  like  the  tmdhi,  preeents  us  with  a  form  from  whidl 
the  forms  found  on  the  Moabite  Stone  and  in  later  inwriptionH  are 
derived  fay  dropping  the  loop^  and  in  the  caae  of  the  ttadhi  hy  yet  further 

modificatiooB.  ( ^ ,  Moabite  ^  ;        Moitbite        The  form  of  ftaw, 

though  older  than  tliat  of  the  Moabite  alphaUot,  lu'Vt  rtlu'Iess  resembles 
that  of  the  early  Hel)rew  ae^ls,  as  well  im  of  the  Nimroiid  H(^n  wcitjlits 
(8th  century  B.C.)  The  iop/t,  again,  resembles  that  of  the  aiuicnt 
Hebrew  legt-nds  rather  than  that  of  the  Moabite  and  early  Phienirian 
textBL  So,  also,  does  the  h^tk  with  the  long  horizontal  line  at  ita  bane. 
On  the  Qithar  hand,  the  dalethy  caph,  lamed  and  iau  are  thoee  of  tiie 
MoalKte  Stone,  not  of  the  Hebrew  eeafa,  tmt  the  long  rounded  tafl"  of 
the  eaphf  mem^  nun  and  pe  remind  na  more  of  the  Hebrew  than  of  the 
Moahite  lnaaiption&  The  J^etA,  too,  hae  three  honaontal  ban  instead 
of  only  two  aa  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  On  the  whole,  the  SOoam 
inacription  pteaenti  us  with  a  form  of  theFhoenidan  alphabet  considerably 
older  than  any  previoDsly  known,  and  more  dowly  resembling  that  of  the 
Moabite  Stone  than  any  other,  although  the  early  form  of  the  traw  found 
in  it,  which  was  lost  in  the  Moabite  alphabet,  long  snrvived  in  the  more 
(■Y.Ti^rvative  alphaWt  of  the  Jews.  An  interest iiiir  sy>ecimen  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  aiirient  Hebrew  seals  will  Ije  found  in  the  last  nniiilier  of 
the  JournnI  of  the  German  Oriental  S/K-iety  (xxxiv,  4),  l>earing 
the  ins*:rijition  *'  lielonging  to  Abd-Yahu  (Obadiah)  servant  of  the  king." 
Afi  it  was  brought  from  the  neighlmurhtrnd  of  Diarl>ekr,  it  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  booty  carried  away  from  J udtea  by  Sargon  or  Sennacherib. 
I  may  add  that  the  form  of  the  eaym  in  the  Siloam  inacription  supports 
De  BoQg^a  attempt  to  derive  the  Phcenidan  alphaM  from  the  hieratic 
lonn  of  the  ]Qg7ptian  alphabet  during  the  period  U  tiie  Hjhaos ;  though 
aevraeh  cannot  be  said  of  the  ¥mv  and  taadhi. 

FalsogniphicBlly,  therefore,  the  age  of  the  newly-foond  inacription  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Moabite  Stone.  Now  a  glance  at  the  map  wiU 
■how  tliat  the  Moabites  must  have  obtained  their  alphabet,  not  directly 
from  Fhoenida,  but  through  either  .Tudah  or  the  southern  half  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  more  prolmbly  the  latter.  As  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  a  more  arr'haic  form  of  the  alpliabet  was  in  use  at  Jenisalem  than  at 
Samaria  dunngthe  same  p*'n<wl.  it  would  follow  that  the  alplial)et  of  the 
Siloam  inscription,  and  tlierefore  the  ins<Tiption  itiielf,  would  Ije  more 
ancient  than  the  inscription  of  Mesha,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  ninth 
century  R.c.  W  e  may  aeconlingly  assign  it  to  the  iige  of  Solomon,  when 
great  public  works  were  being  constructed  at  Jerusalem,  more  especially 
in  the  nei^bocixhood  of  the  Tyropoeon  yalley*  At  all  eventi^  the 
**^4iF«^^  reoorda  of  the  Old  Teotament  do  not  wamnt  oar  aasoming  that 
farther  works  of  the  kind  wen  constmcted  at  Jerusalem  nntil  we  oome  to 
the  time  of  Hfawkiah,  who  "stopped  the  wpfitBt  wateroome  of  Gihon,  and 
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broqglit  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  ol  David." 
(2  Chron.  32,  30.)  This  cooid  not  be  the  coodnit  of  Si  loam,  as  the  city 
of  David  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tyrof)o?on-  laaiah  refers  to  this 
work  of  Hezekiah  when  he  tells  the  nilere  of  Jerusaiera  that  they  had 
"  gathered  to^^ether  the  wati^rs  of  the  lowor  pool  "  (n^"1^)  "  made 

also  a  ditch  (<>r  reKcrvoir)  betweeu  the  two  walls  for  the  waters  of  the  old 
P<^^  "  (n^*^^  )  (l"*iii'^li  xxii,  y,  11  ;  see  vii,  3.)  The  pidjeographi^d  evulencf 
of  the  inscription,  however,  ia  wholly  against  our  fisaigning  it  to  ho  late  a 
period  as  tlie  time  of  iiczekiaii ;  and  thi8  in  the  oui^'  evidence  that  ih  at 
present  procurable. 

Tbe  imI  brrmght  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr  affords  further 
evldenoe  in  this  direetion.  Tbe  king,  whose  servant  the  owner  caUs 
himself,  would  be  the  king  of  either  Judah  (or  Samaria)  or  of  Assyria,  and 
we  are  therefore  justified  in  dating  it  as  least  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century  &o.  This  brings  us  near  the  period  of  Hezekiah.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  alphabet  of  Siloam  is  older  than  that  of  the  seal*  The 
construction  of  a  tunnel  like  that  which  connects  the  Pools  of  the  Virgin 
and  Siloam  implies  both  skill  and  weuitli,  such  as  would  l>e  more  consistent 
with  the  e}>och  of  Solomon  than  with  any  otlier  in  the  historj'  of  the 
kinjrdom  of  Judah.  So  far  Jis  we  know,  Pho  Jiiciaii  workmen  were  not 
afterwards  em]>loved  by  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  native  Jew  posse?«st'(l  tiie  engineering  ability  displayed,  as  the 
inscription  seems  to  show,  in  the  excavation  of  the  conduit.  Dr.  Neubauer 
hiui  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  work  must  have  been  begun  at  both  ends 
simultaneously,  the  workmen  finally  meeting  in  the  middle,  like  the 
eicavatom  of  the  Mont  Genis  tunnel  This  will  account  for  the  cuU  de  me 
met  with  in  tbe  passaga  It  was  no  wonder  that  one  ci  the  workmen, 
perhi^is  tbe  chief  engineer  himself  recorded  the  successful  completion  of 
the  undertaking  in  writing.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  explain  why  the 
upper  half  of  tiie  tablet  in  whidi  the  in.scription  is  engraved  is  left  smooth, 
the  lower  half  alone  being  occupied  with  the  inscription.  I  can  only 
suggest  that  a  historical  record  of  the  work  wiis  intended  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  unengraved  portion  of  the  tablet,  but  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
intention  was  never  carrie<i  out,  while  the  existing  inscription  itself,  l)eing 
merely  the  com{)osition  of  a  ])rivate  individual,  was  engraved  in  a  place 
where  it  would  l>e  peinianeiitJv  conceaK<l  l>v  tlie  water. 

The  size  and  clearness  of  the  letters  show  tluit  writing  wjis  no  very 
unusual  accomplishment  in  Jerusalem  at  the  period  wlu  n  the  iLiscrij)tion 
wiku  engraved.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  letters  have  duplicate 
forms,  which  eqiuUly  seem  to  show  that  it  was  in  a  somewhat  unfixed 
statOi  Alepk  has  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  identical  with  the  lonn 
found  on  the  Hebivw  coins,  while  the  other  is  the  form  of  the  Moabite 

•  Another  r«eal  of  Ucbrew  origin,  with  the  le^jenJ  Vn*"lTy  p  IH^yOtJ^S  and  a 
figure  which  Iims  been  coiiijniretl  with  "  the  Goldi  n  (  ulf  "  of  Dan,  found  on  the 
bankf  of  the  Euplurates,  cannot  be  cited  a«  evidence,  aa  it  may  be  of  the  periud 
of  ilic  Exile. 
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and  Phoenician  inscriptions :  tayin,  also,  hM  two  formR,  the  loop  appear* 
ing  on  tlie  left  huad  aide  in  one  of  them,  on  the  right  hand  aide  in  the 
other ;  ao,  too,  perhape,  have  waw  and  mm,  though  I  do  not  feel  abeohitely 
certain  about  the  fomi  Y  and  y.  I  can  throw  no  li^t  OB  the  cmiooa 
ornament  which  serves  i\s  Ajtnijs  to  the  inscription. 

Historically,  the  inscription  gives  ns  no  infonn.ition  beyond  the  mere 
record  of  the  cutting  of  the  conduit.  Topographically,  alno,  our  gains 
from  it  ;ire  small.  We  learn  that  the  Pool  of  Siloani  was  known  an  the 
^r^cAti/*,  or '*  Pool,"  and  if  my  reading  is  right  the  Blrah,  or  *'Cii8tle," 
mentioned  in  Neh.  ii,  8,  and  vii,  2,  alrea<ly  existe<i  on  the  Temple  area.  Joee- 
phoa  calk  the  latter  the  Bdpts  {Aruiq.  15, 11,  4),  and  it  itood  not  Teiy  far 
from  the  modem  gate  of  St  Stephen  and  the  Viigin'a  Pool  In  the 
Boman  period  it  waa  known  aa  the  Tower  of  Antonia.  M.  Hal^vy, 
howerer,  has  veiy  ingenioiuly  mggeetod  that  the  mention  of  the  *d«/tk 
omwM  or  thooeand  cnbite^''  in  the  fifth  line  may  throw  light  npon  two 
paaaagea  of  the  Old  Testament,  Josh.  zTiii,  S8,  and  Zech.  ix,  7.  In  the 
first  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  should  be  corrected  into  "  And  Twla',  the 
Eleph  and  the  Jebtisi,  that  is  Jerusalem,''  which  would  mean  that 
Jemaalem  consisted  of  the  three  quarters  of  Tsela',  Eleph,  and  Jebusi,  the 
latter  being  the  Jebusite  stronghold,  captured  by  I>avid,  to  the  west  of  the 
Temple  biU.   In  the  second  passage  a  slight  alteration  of  the  punctuation 

(reading  for  ^^M)  would  make  the  sense  clear,  and  give  us  "he 
ahail  be  aa  Sleph  in  Jndah,  even  Ekron  aa  JeboaL"  If  M.  Hal6vy  is 
right,  the  "  thooaand  "  enhite  of  the  oondoit  g»Te  ita  name  to  the  rocky 
h^ght^  through  which  it  waa  cat,  so  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
Temple  hiU,  facing  Jebusi  or  the  "  City  of  David  *  waa  known  aa  Ekph 
or  •The  Eleph."* 

Me(3t)logica]ly  the  inscription  seems  to  fix  the  length  of  the  Hebrew 
cubit,  or  ^ammdJif  the  tunnel  which,  according  to  Colonel  Warren,  ia 
1,708  feet  in  length,  being  said  to  be  a  thousand  cubits  long.  In  this  case 
the  ctibic  would  equal  2ok  inches.  But  it  must  be  rememl>ered  that  a 
thousand  is  a  round  nunilior,  and  should  not  l»o  pressed  too  closely. 

For  philology  and  epigraj)hy  the  value  of  the  inscription  is  very  great 
It  not  only  gives  us  the  Pho'uician  alj)habet  in  a  more  archaic  form  than 
.iny  previously  known,  but  it  brings  before  us  the  Hebrew  language  as  it 
was  actiiaJly  spoken  in  the  age  of  the  kings.  Tlie  Hebrew  scholar  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  what  may  be  termed  the  bibliuil  character  of  the 
language.  The  veiy  idioma  to  whidi  he  haa  been  accustomed  in  the  Old 
Testament  reappear  in  this  ancient  record.  At  the  same  time  it  offers 
more  than  one  peculiarity.   Unless  my  reading  is  wrong,  we  have  in  the 

sec  nd  line  71^i<^  tl^^^  instead  of  The  same  jxH  ulianty,  how- 

ever, is  presented  by  the  first  wonl  of  the  last  line,  which,  although  in  the 
coostruct  state,  ends  with  hi  instead  of  tau.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  the  engraver  carried  the  tendency  to  reduce  a  final  iktok  even 

•  See  the  AlAemanm,  May  14th,  1881. 
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farther  than  the  claaaical  Hebrew  of  the  BiUe.  He  has  also  written  ^  to 
expre«8  the  vowel  a  in  two  instances  which  cannot  be  paralleleti  in 
Biblical  Hebrew,  in  line  5,  and  nnt^D       ^^"^  ^-    The  aame 

scriptio  plena  shows  itself  in  t^^^^Dt^  i}^^^  though  on  tiie  other  hand 
■^2^^  is  throughout  written  defectively  for  The  spelling  of  the  latter 

word  ia  interesiting  jus  its  auggests  the  etymology  of  the  Phceniciaii  n  lative 
pronoun  Other  {>eculiaritie8  of  the  inscription  will  be  the  use  of 

the  Hithpad  of  ^  ^®  peculiar  sense  of  "eagerly  workixig  at," 

and  the  employment  of  a  word  unknowii  to  Biblical  Hebrew,  whidi 
tenmnatflB  with  mt  0^^^  * 

But  the  chief  interait  of  the  inecription  lies  in  the  indioatian  it  aA>rdB 
of  the  extent  to  which  writing  was  known  and  practiaed  among  the  Jewa 
in  the  eariy  age  to  which  it  belonga.  It  thna  confimw  the  testimony  of 
tliose  Old  Testament  scriptures  which  claim  to  have  been  written  during 
the  oldest  period  ot  the  Jewish  9tAte.  And  its  evidence  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  future  enquiries  as  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  first  introduced  among  the  Hebrew  i)eople.  Above  all, 
its  discovery  leads  us  to  ho|>e  thiit  other  Hebrew  inscriptions  of  an 
ancient  date  are  yet  ^ to  be  found  in  Jerusalem  itself.  "  Undei"ground 
Jerusalem"  h.'is  been  as  yet  but  little  explored,  and  if  we  may  find  a 
record  of  the  kind  in  a  sj>ot  wliich  is  e^uiily  accessible,  aud  hai*  been  not 
\mfre([ueutly  visitetl,  what  discoveries  may  we  nut  expect  to  make 
hereafter  when  the  Temple  area  can  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the 
subterranean  watercourses  of  the  capital  of  the  Jewiah  monarchy  laiil 
open  to  yiew. 

TaANSLIT£&ATION  OF  THE  InscKII'TION  IM  THE  HeBBEW  StiUARK 

CnARACTER. 

(sm)  *Tua  :  napon  •      v) .  mn  •  rm  :  rt3p:(n)  •  jn  ^ 

.  nsn^ .  nD«  .  "C^^tr  .  -n^n  .  ir>  .      .      .  iron  2 

iy\ .  n)Qp .  |D ,  no .     .  rrRPy> .  nP-rto .  isn .     .  3 

HI  rrro, .  "on 

(n)  t  nam .  tt^Hi .    .  ^^^^n .  m(i)p(3)n  •  nnNn  e 

•  M.  Deiembouig  hss  sngserted  that  the  K^mof  Une  5  is  to  be  identiiied 
with  the  of  the  Talmud.    Sec  Ncubauer,  "La  Geographic  du  Talmud,** 

pp.  152,  153.  The  Talmudical  Mot!«a,  however,  is  described  ns  being  near 
Jerusalem,  not  ii>  forming  ])art  of  the  city,  and  as  also  bearing  theQreek  name 
of  Kolonia  {Alhetutum,  May  14tli,  Ib&l), 
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TransUUioH, 

* 

Behold  the  excavation  !  Now  this  is  the  further  nde  (or*  the  history) 
of  the  tunnoL   While  the  excavatoii  wen  liftisg  up  the  plek,  eeoh  to> 

wards  his  neighboar,  and  while  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  the  mouth 
(of  the  tunnel)  the  excavaton  were  hewing.    Each  came  to  hia  neighbour 

at  a  meAiiure'a  length  (?)  ....  in  the  rock  on  liigh  ;  and  they  worked 
eagerly  at  (the)  castle  they  had  ext'avate<i  (/)  ;  the  exca\  ators  worked 
eagerly  each  to  meet  the  other,  pick  to  pick.  And  the  watei-a  flowetl 
from  their  outlet  to  the  Pool  fur  a  distiiuce  of  a  thousand  cubits,  from  the 
lower  pait(0  of  the  tuimel  (which)  they  excavated  at  the  head  of  the 
excavation  here." 

,  Commentaty, 

line  1.  Tlie  sense  obyioualy  requires       for  which  there  is  jusl 

room.  I  hsd  oonjeetured  that  this  word  ought  to  bo  read  when  I  received 
Mr.  Piltei's  copy.   In  this  be  has  two  characters  whicb  are  clearly  |n 

followed  by  a  jx^int.  His  copy,  however,  shows  no  tnioe  of  a  ^  before  the 
next  word,  though  without  it  the  granmuu-  would  be  awkward,  and  I 
have  tlierefore  ventured  to  supply  the  missing  letter.  I  was  unable  myself 
to  make  out  the  first  letters  of  this  line. 

1  read  n3p2  I  filter's  copy  has  n^p!^'  which  case  we  had 
better  translate  "  tunnel  "  rather  than  **  excavation."  The  verb  means 
^to  bore  "and  is  therefore  well  Utted  to  denote  the  construction  of  a 
tunneL  In  Assyrian  it  is  used  of  the  construetioii  of  watercourses.  For 
a  simiUtf  signification  of  JlQpQ  in  Hebrew  sea  Bl  li,  1.  rOpD 
should  not  be  rendered  **  hammer"  ss  in  the  A.  Y.  (1  Kings  6,  7  ; 
Isi  zlivy  12 ;  Jer.  z,  4),  but  "  boriug-tool"  ss  is  plain  from  this  inscription. 
Hie  name  of  Mai)chabiBnB,  therefore^  even  supposing  it  were  written 
*igpQ  and  not  yi^ri  as  it  is,  would  not  mean  *'the  hammer." 

The  character  which  precedes  is  unfortunately  doubtfuL  My 
first  copy  gave  p,  but  is  used  in  Hebrew  only  of  graves^  not  ii 
eaeavataoos  generally.  In  my  third  copy  I  made  the  character  n  > 
'XSn*  bowever,  for  "VOH  ^nUl  give  but  poor  sense,  and  the  grammar 
would  he  awkward.  Mr.  Filter's  copy  has  ^,  like  the  facaimiU  published 
by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  their  last  Quarterljf  Statement ; 
this  is  obviously  imposnble.  Dr.  Neubauw  has  suggested  "^1,  which 
would  give  the  meaning  required,  and  agree  with  the  Biblical  style. 
I  wish  I  could  adopt  it  without  misgiving,  but  my  copies  agree  in 
delineating  a  loop  rather  than  an  angle,  and  I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  read  ^'y^.,  supfKisinj^  the  sense  to  Ix*  that  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel 
where  the  inscription  is  engraved  had  Ijeen  the  further  aide  of  the 
excavation,  which  was  begun  tirst  at  the  other  end. 

After  T^^>^  coiuea  a  fracture  of  the  rock,  and  it  is  jMJssible  that  nior»i 
letters  ought  to  be  supplied  tlum  those  with  which  I  have  coujec- 
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turally  filled  up  the  lacuna.  After  ^  there  is  not  room  for  more  than 
two  lettei-H,  and  Q^nPT     8j>elt  defectively  without    in  line  4. 

I  beUeve  my  restomtion  of  *)^^n  ^  owihiu.   The  hist  letter  is  cle&r ; 

the  praoeding  one,  tboagfa  nmch  oUiterated,  can  only  be  a  ^  and  before 

that  oomes  a  emaU  triangnlar  cidce  of  lime  iHiich  is  too  email  to  repreeent 

a  daUithy  and  can  therefore  only  be  ]f.  The  sense  given  by  '^^Tl  j"^ 
thai  which  is  wanted. 

Line  S.         must  signify  ''a  pick  "  here^  not  an  ''axe."  This  will 

be  al»o  its  meaning  in  I  Kings  vi,  7. 

For  the  Biblical  idiom  "^y^  "each  to  the  other,'*  ft^^  .Tudpea 

vi,  29  ;  1  Sam.  x,  11,  &c.    The  old  form  i»»  found  in  J^r.  vi,  21. 

M.  Halevy  waa  the  first  to  notice  that  ^^"'J^  is  a  defective  spelling  of 
Tt  is  similar  to  the  defective  sjielling  of  Q^l^H.  The  8j)elling 
throws  light  on  the  etymology  of  the  Phoenician  relative  pronoun 
which  will  have  originally  meant  "man,"  and  accordingly  had  no 
connection  with  the  Hebrew  rektiTe  ^tZ^t^,  which  originally  signified 
place."  Over  the  first  letter  of  is  a  mark,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  mere  accidental  fleratch,  but  which  I  cannot  explain. 

Instead  of  HDt^  ought  to  have  had  /D^.  In  the  last  line,  however, 
the  engraver  has  made  the  final  letter  of  a  feminine  noon  in  the  oonstmct 
state  n  UBB^nd  of  f%  and  it  would  therefore  seem  thai  the  tendency  of 
Hebrew  to  change  final  th  into  h  had  in  his  case  gone  considerably  farther 
than  in  the  claiwical  language  of  the  Old  Testiment  If  so,  the  inscription 
will  afford  us  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  local  dialect  of  Jerusalem. 

We  may  notice  that  the  article  is  expressed  in  writing  in  p|D5T?» 
in  contradlHtinction  to         in  the  following  line. 

After  the  break  in  this  line,  cause*!  hv  the  fracture  of  the  rock,  we 
have,  according  to  my  copy,  the  lower  jmrt  of  a  U-tter  which  is  either  a 
a  ^,  or  a    ;  then  a  |>oint ;  then  the  remains  of  a  character  which  may  l*^- 

eitiier  H  or    and  then  space  for  two  lettetSi  one  of  which  I  have  copied 

very  doubthilly  as  |^  The  other  copies  give  no  help.  As  the  sense 
requires  the  third  pera  pL  of  a  verb,  I  supply  the  final  %  and  read 
conjeotaraHy  XSpf  "       hewed  off."  See  Hab.  ii,  la  The  sense  diofwa 

thai  we  have  to  supply  ^  before  the  final 

Line  3.  Here  my  copies  would  make  the  first  chanuster  ^.  rPID* 
however,  and  the  word  which  follows  it,  are  extremely  pnslittg.  The 
three  last  letters  of  the  second  word*  are  certain,  and  are  among  the 
clearest  chamcteis  in  the  whole  inscription.  Yet  the  only  Hebrew  root 
with  which  they  can  be  brought  into  connection  is  T^^i  "  ^  seetbcw*  It 
is  curious  that  Mr.  Filter's  copy  has  ;  instead  of  7TTO> " 
bread,"  which  reminds  us  of  the  use  of  the  hiphil  of  in  Gen.  xxv,  -29, 
in  the  sense  of  prejmring  food.  But  neither  the  «>ntext  nor  the  grrimmar 
agree  with  this  reatliug,  whereas  my  ;  \  ]»j  .suits  the  pa.-^sage  well.  Of  the 
next  word  I  can  make  nothing ;  the  last  three  characters^  as  I  have  said, 
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are  certain,  ami  the  first  seems  certainly  i.  At  all  events  that  is  the 
reading  of  all  my  three  copies,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Filter's  copy. 

For  the  construction  of  nO»      Numb,  xxiii,  3  ;  Judg.  ix,  48. 

Dr.  Neubaner  is  clearly  right  in  Huggesting  pf!^'?)  written  defectively 

The  verb  which  follows  is  certifietl  by  its  recurrence  in  the  next  line. 
In  the  latter  line,  the  second  letter  h.is  to  be  supplied,  which  I  supivose  to 
be  the  ]^  of  Ilithpael,  though  Dr.  Neubauer  su^^^esU  (with  less  probability, 
I  think)  ]n-        Biblical  Hebrew,  n^H  means  to  "expect"  or 

"  desire  eagerly  ; "  here  the  Hithpaal  would  hare  the  sense  of  "  working 
eagerly  at"  a  tliinfj. 

If  uiy  n  .uliiiL,'  ii^  ricfht,  pp^^^  would  be  the  castle  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Tem[)le  area,  near  the  Viri^in  s  Pool,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  ii,  H  ;  vii,  2,  anil  is  ralle.l  Rn'/jir  by  .Tosephus  ("  Antiq.," 
15,  11,  4),  the  Autonia  of  the  R<imaus.  In  this  case,  the  word  would 
not  be  a  late  one,  as  is  usually  assumed.  The  omission  of  the  article 
maj  be  ezplained  hj  the  use  of  the  wmd  as  a  proper  nama  In  1  Chrcm. 
ndz,  1, 19,  Bkdk  is  used  for  the  whole  Temple.  Mr.  PiHei^  copy  has 
TVyn  instead  of  TTV2>      ^  ^  ontranakteabla 

Line  4,  The  fint  word  of  Aia  line  is  diiBeoH  both  to  read  and  to 
eonatme.    Hy  oopiea  hare  ^n(n)n  •  3p3>  ▼luch  ia  alao  the  reading 

of  Mr.  Schick's  facsimile;  but  I  cannot  translate  it  Mr.  Filter,  how- 
ever, reads  .  n2p2»  placing  the  point  after  the  pf,  though,  it  is  iroe, 

he  seems  to  rea<l  only  one  and  this  reading,  with  much  hesitation,  I 
have  venture<l  to  adopt. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Dr.  Neubauer  is  right  in  making 
pf^i;2  *  compound  of  the  preposition      and  then  reading  ^^'^ 
translation  :  "  And  they  worked  eagerly  in  the   ....   at  a  hole." 

For  the  phrase        FVlh         compare  Gen.  zt,  10.  We  may 

notice  that  jllp^      ilH'lp^     written  defectively. 

The  mm  eomwrmw  of  xh^^  nnmiatakeably  marka  the  Hebrew  oharacter 
of  the  niBeripUon.  It  may  be  added  that  M.  Stanialaa  Ouyird  haa  lately 

pointed  ont  the  eodstence  of  a  "  true  "  watt  conversive  in  Assyrian  (*'  Be- 
eaetl  de  Travanx  relatifs  k  la  Philologie  el  4  rAich^ologie  ^gyptiennee 
et  aasynennes,"  ii,  4,  p.  135,  note  6X 

The  gcriptio  plena  of  t^i^Q  is  remarkable.  In  Biblical  Hebrew  we 
find  only  the  Kal  formatives  ^^^HT^  nN!?lT^»  Hiphil  t^'nf^?^. 

773"^^  is  the  common  Biblical  term  for  the  "  pools "  or  "  reservoirs " 
which  existed  at  Jerusalem  and  elBcwhere.  We  mav  observe  that  the 
Pool  of  Siloiim  is  called  "  the  BVechrih "  par  ejrcellenc^,  though  it 
were  the  chief  reservoir  at  the  time  the  inscription  w^as  made. 

^r^MD2  I  explain  as  a  w)mponn(l  of  the  preposition  and  the 
noun  ^/^^O)  a  tcriptio  plma  of  the  Biblical  ^f^.    In  the  Bible  the 
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word  is  und  only  of  time^  but  it  properly  niMma  "eitmiMon,"  and  tin 
temporal  nm  of  it  is  doriyod  from  tho  local  oiM, 

Throughoat  the  inseriptioo  "jp  is  written  in  its  nnoontncted  form. 

This  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  Aramaism,  but,  ou  the  ooutrary,  ad  a  mark 
of  antiquity,  like  the  use  of  ^r)t)D  ^  ^  sense. 

Line  6.  The  first  word  of  line  6  is  certainly  nnt^H* 
seems  to  require  some  word  parallel  in  to  t^^)^.   I  can 

think  only  of  JVin*  'o/l^  heinff  written  as  in  ^HMD*  '"'^  ^  taking 
•  the  place  of  tam^  as  in  the  HDM  <^  ^  second  line.  But  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  meaning  of  "lower  part*  would  be  more  suitable  to  the 
Siloam  end  of  the  tunnel  than  to  the  other,  to  which  it  refers.  It 
may,  however,  signify  the  grooved  channel  in  the  floor  of  the  conduit, 
through  which  the  water  flows. 

The  next  word  is  read  pQIpDn  ^7  ^>  Neubauer,  doubUess  cor- 
rectly. 

The  noun  *^vn.  with  the  form  of  abstracts  like  QQJMi  ^  found 

T  V 

in  Bihlical  Hebrew,  ^STID  taking  its  place.  The  participle  2[Sn  ^ 
used  of  the  quarrymen  who  cut  the  stone  for  Sokimon's  temple  in 

1  KingH  V,  15  {//eb.  v.  20). 

1^  is  used  adverbially,  as  iu  Dan.  x,  17.  I  could  see  no  point 
between  it  and  ;22{nn»       therefore  conclude  that  it  was  regarded  aa  an 

enclitic. 

Additional  Note. — JSmce  the  above  w;us  written,  Dr.  Neiilkauer  has 
made  two  happy  suL^'-esticns,  which  not  only  explain  tlie  difficult  passage 
in  line  3,  but  are  als<:»  of  great  topographical  im[n>rtani'e.  He  proposes 
to  make  the  first  letter  of  H^^^  preposition  as  in  "X^^  and  to  regard 
JXy^  as  a  geogiajthical  name  Yerah.  The  translation  will  accordingly  be  : 
"They  worked  eagerly  at  the  eicavation  in  Terah."  Now  Yenh  at  once 
reminds  us  of  the  famous  passage  in  Gen.  xxii,  14,  where  Dr.  Neubauei's 
suggestion  justifies  us  in  the  rendering,  of  which  it  is  said  to-day,  in  the 
mount  of  the  Ix>bd  yerah."  Here  the  name  is  identified  with  the  Temple- 
mounti  that  is,  with  the  very  part  of  Jerusalem  in  which  the  tunnel  waa 
excavated.  But  more  than  this,  Verah  is  the  same  word  as  Yeru,  and 
Yeru  forms  the  iinrt  part  of  Jerusalem.  Since  Melchiaedek  is  called  Kiug 
of  Salem,  it  is  poeaible  that  the  western  portion  of  Jerusalem  waa 
originally  known  as  Salem,  the  Temple-mount  being  Yerah  or  Yeru,  the 
enclosure  of  the  two  sites  within  one  wall  ^'iviug  rise  txi  the  comjwund 
name  JeniaiUera,  It  is  noticeable  that  the  punrtuatorK  make  the  latt«r 
word  a  dual.  Dr.  Neubauers  other  suggestion  eiiuuUy  attractive.  He 
would  roiui  rn'n''  TVi^^  render  "  to   Motsah  of  Yeru-ziddah." 

Mut^i;di  waa  a  place  belonging  to  Benjamin,  and  neai-  Jeruaidem,  according 
to  Josh,  xviii,  26,  and  my  copy  shows  that  the  character  X  have  read  as 
daUih  is  not  formed  like  the  other  daUtl^  of  the  inscription,  but  like  the 
left  hand  part  of  Uie  taMfiUL  With  Teru-ziddah,  I  would  Tentnre  to 
compare  the  still  unexplained  name  of  Beaetha,  on  the  north-east  aide  of 
Jeniaalem.  Beietha  might  very  well  represent  Beth-Zidtha. 
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Dt.  Xeulwuer  has  also  di-awn  my  attention  to  Is.  viii,  6  :  '*  Fr»rasuuich 
tliLM  j>eo{)k-  refuseth  the  waters  of  Shiloidi  that  go  softly,  "  where  we 
should  rather  render  "  despiseth."  Tlie  f>ass;ige  looks  i\n  if  Ahaz  had 
made  a  conduit  for  the  raj)iil  jKissjifre  of  the  watei-s  of  Sik>ah,  m  liile  the 
people  iroiiiouUy  said  of  them  tliat  tliey  went  ouly  softly.  lu  this  case  the 
tunnel  in  which  the  inscription  haa  been  found  would  have  been  either 
cuMiructed  or  tvpmnd  by  Alias. 

Alter  the  above  had  been  reiriaed,  I  read  tbo  artido  of  I>r.  Ksntaeh 
OB  the  Inaeriptioii  in  the  laei  number  of  the  ZeUtekr^  det  deuttektn 
Palamtma-  FermM  (it.  1,  %\  bat  learned  nothing  from  it.  A  oopy " 
of  the  Inacription  ia  pubUahed,  which  is  aa  tnoonei^  aa  that  publiahed  in 
the  last  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  "  Fiilertinffi  Exploration  Fond,"  and 
Dr.  Kantawh'a  readings  baaed  upon  it  are  naturally  worthlas,  as  is  alao, 
for  the  aame  reason,  hie  aoppoaiiioii  that  the  InacrqitiQii  ia  not  older  than 
the  1^  of  Heaekiah. 


II 

P0ST6CKIPT. 

A  FEW  words  may  be  added  by  way  of  supplement  and  oorrection  to  the 
above.  In  the  first  place,  an  important  argument  on  behalf  of  its  antiquity 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  modern  Pool  of  Siloam  is  called 
in  it  simply  "  the  Pool."  This  implies  that  no  other  artificial  re- 
^rvoir  of  the  kind  existed  at  the  time  in  Jerusjdem.  We  are  thus 
referred  to  an  earlier  ejKK-h  than  the  age  of  Isaiah,  who  iiH'iitidiis  no  leaa 
llum  four  reservoirs,  "the  u|)j>er  pool"  (Is.  vii,  3;,  "the  h>\vcr  pool 
(Is.  xxii,  9),  "the  old  jX)ol (Is,  xxii,  11),  and  the  newly  made  "  ditcli,"  oi 
more  pro]>erIy  "tank"  (ib.).  The  latter,  1  fancy,  was  the  reservoir  still 
existing  to  the  south  of  the  Pool  of  SUoam,  which  I  am  inclined  to  identify 
witb  the  old  i)ool."  The  Pool  of  Siloam  is  called  the  pool  of  Siloah  1^ 
the  king's  garden,"  in  Neh.  iii,  15,  and  '*  the  king's  pool,"  in  Nek  ii,  14, 
a  deaignation  which  seems  to  show  that  it  had  been  constmcted  by  some 
fsmutia  sovereign.  We  know  of  none  before  the  time  of  Abas  and 
Hegfkiah  who  oonld  have  executed  the  work^  except  either  David  or 
Solomon.  Aa  no  other  artificial  reservoir  appears  to  have  existed  in 
Jerusalem  when  the  inscription  was  engraved,  it  is  more  ])robable  that 
the  reservoir  was  made  shOTtly  after  the  conquest  of  Jebusi  by  David,  and 
the  encirclement  of  the  new  capital  by  a  single  wall,  than  when  the  Temple 
wss  actually  l>eing  built. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  tliat  the  reservoir  existed  before  the  conduit 
which  supplied  it  with  water  from  "  the  (lra<^'(»n  well,"  ;ls  it  is  termed  in 
Neh-  ii.  13.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  n-fereuee  in  Is.  viii,  fJ — "foras- 
much as  this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Sliiioah  that  go  s<iftly," — must 
l»e  to  the  reparation  of  tlie  tunnel  by  Ahaz,  not  to  its  original  excavation. 
Aluiz  had  cleared  out  the  passage,  and  so  allowed  theVater  to  fiow  rapidly 
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through  it ;  his  disaffected  subjeda  ironically  declared  that  it  went  only 
dlowly.  • 

The  two  cnh  de  sac  found  in  the  conduit,  occur,  aooording  to  ColoDel 
Warreu's  measurements,  at  a  distance  of  900  feet  from  its  outlet  into  the 
Pod  of  SiliNan.  The  two  fitlae  cattings  **  go  in  for  about  2  feet  each"  on 
eitli«r  nde  of  the  tmuiflL  Here,  therefore^  miMt  have  been  the  plaee  m  the 
middle  of  the  eondoit  where  the  two  bodiee  of  wurfcrnen  met^  to  find  that 
they  had  not  followed  ezaedy  the  eame  line»  but  that  the  ends  of  thehr  two 
tanneli  overlapped  each  other.  A  piiaage  waa  aoootdingly  cnt  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  the  space  between  the  two  tnnung  ont  to  be  not  move 
than  the  avenge  breadth  of  the  oondnit  itself. 

Since  the  pabUoatkm  of  my  pamphlet,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Filter,  in  answer  to  my  questions  al)out  certain  doubtful  characters  in 
the  inscriptions.  Another  visit  to  the  inscription  for  the  purpose  of 
specially  studying  the  doubtful  lett<?rs  I  had  indic'ite<l,  has  had  the 
foll(»\vin;[f  result.  In  the  tirst  line  the  reading  "^^"1  is  settled,  the  tirsi 
oliarat  ter  of  the  work  being  uninist.ikalily  a  t/alef/i,  not  an  \ii/in.  We 
nuist  thprt'fore  translate  "This  is  the  history  of  the  exeavat'on."  It  is 
further  clear  that  the  inscription  was  originally  intended  to  commence 
with  the  words  "  Behold  the  excavation,"  and  that  the  smooth  upper  part 
of  the  tablet  waa  intentionally  left  unioscribed. 

In  the  third  line  Mr.  Pilter  reads  nit  (?ri)  ^  H  (^)  2D*  *nay 
therefore  look  upon  the  reading  MotsRh  Yera-eiddah  aa  fairly  oertain, 
sinoe  my  oopiea  leave  no  doubt  that  the  point  follows  the  and  does  not 
precede  it)  while  the  doabtfol  letter  can  well  be  a  mk  At  the  end  of  the 
line  Mr.  Filter  atill  rflada  HD'D*  ^  believe^  however,  that  I  distinctly 

At  the  beginning  of  line  4,  Mr.  Pilter  finds  "^^p  ,  HDpi'  word 

being  "clear."  This  is  very  s.'itisfnctory,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  difficult  hithpad  form.  Mr.  Pilter  adds  that  some  of  the 
letters  are  no  hmger  so  clear  and  distinct  aa  they  were;  "perhaps 
Dr.  Gutlu'  S  repeated  w.-ishings  of  the  stones  to  get  rid  of  our  candle-greai*e, 
and  nmke  his  own  gypsum  cast,  have  washed  away  some  of  the  lime 
deposited,  which  was  so  useful  to  us.'* 

A.  H.  Saycs. 
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l*ROFEssoR  Sayce  has,  I  believe,  overlookeii  certain  cousidoratioDB  which 
bear  on  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  Siloam  inscription. 

On  p.  145,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  repreaents  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  Semitic  alphabet  than  the  Moabite  Stone,  and  he  assigns  it  with 
some  confidence  to  the  time  of  Soiumou.  On  p.  152,  however,  with 
his  Qsoal  candour,  he  draws  attention  to  an  historical  argument  of 
gnat  weight)  brought  forward  hy  Dr.  Neubauer,  wbidi  would  bring 
the  date  down  to  the  re^^a  of  Aha&  Bat  the  pabsographical  evidence,  he 
aigMi  ia  '^wholly'*  in  favour  of  tiie  earlier  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  palno- 
gia|ihieal  probabiJitea,  aa  well  aa  the  historioal  OTidenoe,  are  in  favour  of 
the  later  date. 

The  Moabite  stone  belongs  to  the  b^^ning  of  the  9th  century  b.c. 
If  the  Siloam  inscription  is  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  would  belong  to  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century,  if  to  the  time  of  Abaz  to  the  middle  of 
the  8th.  Here  then  is  a  very  definite  issue.  To  the  pr^tctinied  eye  of  the 
|>alzeographer,  there  ought  to  \*e  no  great  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the 
inscription  is  either  a  century  older,  or  more  than  a  century  later  than  the 
reign  of  Mesha. 

The  sole  argument  urged  by  Profeasor  Sayce  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
date  i.H  that  three  of  the  Siloam  letters,  tsadhe^  waic,  and  zai/hij  seem  to 
him  of  more  archaic  forms  than  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  At  the  sxuue  time 
he  admits  that  several  other  letters  belong  to  the  more  recent  type  which 
ianaed  in  the  legenda  on  the  ancient  Hebrew  aeala 

Now  even  if  we  admit  the  aasiimption  aa  to  the  antiquity  of  the  forma 
of  the  three  letters,  the  oondoiion  by  no  meana  follows.  It  may  be  laid 
dofwn  as  a  pabeognphic  canon,  that  the  date  of  an  inseription  is  to  be 
detennined  by  reference  to  the  moat  recent  rather  than  to  the  most 
ai-chaic  forms  which  it  cont^iins.  The  pre.sence  of  one  or  two  late  forma  ia 
dedaiTe  evidence  of  the  late  date  of  a  whole  inscription,  while  the  presenoe 
of  one  or  two  early  forms  is  of  no  very  gi'eat  significance,  as  they  can  be 
accounted  for  as  local  survivals.  For  example,  in  Athenian  inscriptions  of 
the  Stli  century,  we  find  the  archaic  form  of  the  idmh  /a,  V  .  whereas  the 
new  form  A  has  already  made  its  appearance  in  the  (ii  eek  alphal>et  in  the 
7th  century,  as  i.s  evitleiieed  ]>y  the  Abu  Simbel  inscription.  The  old  form 
of  the  lambda  at  Athens  is  clearly  a  mere  survival,  and  it  would  be  j)repo8- 
terous  on  such  a  ground  to  argue  thiit  an  inscription  such  a^j  the  Erechtheum 
survey  must  be  antedated  by  three  centuries,  and  assigned  tea  time  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Flmmmetichaa.  But  this  is  in  fact  what  Fhrfessor  Sayce 
haa  done,  when  he  ante-dates  his  inseription  on  the  sole  evidence  of  two 
or  three  letters  which  seem  to  exhibit  exceptionally  early  forma. 

It  moat  be  contended  that  such  a  mode  of  aigoment  is  illegitimate^  and 
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that  the  Siloam  inscription,  like  all  other  inscriptions,  must  have  ita  date 
(iet«niiine(l  by  reference  to  the  age  of  the  most  recent  of  the  forms  which 
it  exijibita. 

Now  at  least  half  of  the  Siloam  letters  appear  in  forms  which  ara 
.nninigtekablj  later  than  thoae  on  the  Moalnte  Stone.  Tlie  curvatave  to 
the  left  of  the  taik  ol  the  tailed  letters,  viz.,  betk,  taphfmim,  nun,  and/M  ie 
more  pnmoottoed  than  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  Here  we  see  in  operation  one 
of  the  chief  caoaee  which  nltimatelj  tnnsfonned  the  old  Semitie  alphabet 
The  dUcft  with  three  bars  is  alaolater  than  the  Moabite  form  with  two  ban, 
and  so  is  q'oph,  whoae  head  ia  partly  opened,  while  the  earlier  form  ia 
completely  doaed. 

Bat  an  argument  to  which  still  greater  weight  most  be  assigned  is 
derived  from  the  variant  forms  in  which  the  letters  altph,  tmtr,  mr'm,  and 
resk  are  written.  The  old  Moabite  forms  of  these  four  lett+'i-s  are  used  in 
the  iSiloani  insoriptioti  sideViy  side  with  the  later  forms,  whieli  sulwequently 
supplanted  tlu  in.  Tijese  lettcix  estiiblish  <lecisively  the  fact  that  the  Siloam 
alphal)et  is  a  transition  ali-habet,  belonging  to  a  jjeriod  intermediate 
between  the  Moabite  alphabet  of  the  9tb  century,  and  the  newer  forms  by 
which  in  the  6th  century  they  were  replaced. 

Beferring  to  the  Siloam  alphabet  given  by  Profemor  Sayoe  en  p.  144» 
the  first  alepk  la  the  form  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  while  the  second  ia  the 
eth  centory  fbnn  which  is  found  in  the  GebAl  and  the  Nora  macriptiaii^ 
and  alao  on  the  early  Hebrew  shekels,  which  are  aacribed  by  de  Sanky 
and  Lanormant  to  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Agam,  the  firat  fotm 
of  resh  approzimatefl  to  the  Moabite  form,  while  the  second  is  later.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  tean".  The  second  fonn  in  Professor  Sayce's  table 
is  Moabite,  w^hile  the  first,  instead  of  being  earlier,  as  Professor  Sayce 
alleges,  is  decisively  lator.  as  is  proved  by  its  being  used  on  the  early 
shekels  of  the  time  of  Ezra. 

Tlie  two  forms  of  viim,  however,  yield  an  argument  so  conclusive  that 
they  would  by  themstlvea  suflice  to  settle  the  coutroversy.  We  a<.:tua]ly 
have  in  the  Siloam  inscription,  side  by  side,  the  two  forms  of  this  letter 
which  are  commonly  used  as  the  most  convenient  test  to  distinguish 
between  Uie  first  and  second  epochs  of  the  Semitic  alphabet.  The  earlier, 
or  Dgzag  form,  ia  esaentially  the  same  aa  the  Moabite  form,  and  ocmni 
twelve  timea.  In  the  form  which  it  had  daring  the  aecond  epoch,  with 
the  horizontal  bar  and  the  cross  stress,  the  letter  oooora  twice*  in  lines 
3  and  5.  Now  this  later  form  is  not  foond  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  or  in 
the  earlier  Phoenician  inscriptions,  or  on  the  Assyrian  Lion  weights 
which  Ijelong  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  found  on  the  Eshmunazar  sarcophagus,  in  the  Geb&l  inscription,  in 
the  second  Sidoniaii,  and  many  other  inscriptions  from  the  (5th  century 
downwards.  On  the  Assyrian  contract  t;ililt»ts,  however,  which  belong 
to  the  7th  century,  it  is  usually  found,  but  occasionally  approxi- 
mates to  the  earlier  form.  Now  in  the  Siloitm  inscription,  the  Moabite, 
or  9th  century  form  appcai-s  twelve  times,  and  the  Sidonian  or  6th 
century  form  appears  twice.     In  the  7th  century,  as  we  learn  from 
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the  oontmct  tablets,  the  old  form  ha*l  nearly  disappeared  :  while  at  the 
time  when  the  Siloam  inscription  was  enc^raved,  the  new  form  was  just 
beginninrrtt*  come  in.  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  letter  alone  might 
enable  us  with  considerable  contidence  to  assijxn  the  Siloam  inscription  to 
the  middle  of  the  8lh  century,  the  exact  date  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

Professor  Sayce  bases  his  sole  argimient  for  the  early  date  on  the 
ajwumption  tluit  the  forms  of  the  three  letters,  toaw,  tayin  Mid  taadh$  an 
older  than  those  oa  the  Hotbito  Stone.  Even  if  thie  were  the  caae,  hit 
ooDclanon  would  by  no  meene  foUow,  the  later  f omu  of  muM  and  other 
letter*  aJRndinfr  dedave  proof  that  the  moie  arehaie  forma  must  be 
regarded  only  aa  amrriTala. 

Bat  I  cannot  even  admit  that  the  forma  of  these  three  letters  hare 
tiie  antiqnity  that  is  claimed  for  them.  Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  in 
fikTOur  of  the  arehaiBm  of  the  forms  of  UadhiB  and  tajfin^  but  with  regard 
to  WW,  the  very  form  which  Professor  Sa  vce  considers  to  be  so  ancient  is 
actnalbf  the  later  Hebrew  form,  exactly  as  found  on  the  shekels  of  the  time 
of  Ezra,  nnd  manifestly  the  transition  form  from  wiiich  tlie  Asmonean 
letter  was  obtained.  Both  zayin  and  Uadhe  are  letters  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  evidence  as  to  their  history  is  therefore  scanty. 
The  letter  zayin  does  not  happen  to  be  met  with  on  any  of  the  early 
shekels,  but  the  looi>ed  form,  which  Professor  Sayce  considei-a  to  be  so 
early,  is  found  on  the  coinage  of  liar  Cochba,  which  was  imitated  from  the 
eu*lier  shekels,  and  has  actually  been  traasmitted  to  the  modern 
Samaritan  alphabet. 

As  to  the  very  peculiar  shape  of  taadhty  it  seems  impossible  that  it  can 
haiTV  been  the  parent  of  the  Moabite  form,  bat  on  theother  hand  itcan  be 
connected  withoat  mndi  dilBcalty  with  the  form  on  one  of  the  early 
ihelcel&  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  Professor  Sayce's  three  archaic  letters  are  merely  local 
Hebraw  forms,  and  decidedly  posterior  to  the  Moabite  letters. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  out  of  tlie  twenty  letters  in  the 
Siloam  in3cription  eleven  or  twelve  exhibit  forms  later  than  the  Moabite 
Stone,  that  not  one  is  decisively  earlier,  and  that  even  if  this  were  the  case, 
it  would  not  affect  the  ari,niment.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  early 
forms  of  he  and  lamed,  it  would  not  be  in)possible  to  bring  tlie  inscrip- 
tion down  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  The  palajographic  proba- 
bilities tend,  however,  very  strongly  to  support  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Dr.  Neubauer  that  the  conduit  was  excavated  In  the  reign  of  Ahaa^  that  la 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cmtory. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conchision  that  the  Siloam  inscription  Uirows 
▼ahiable  light  on  the  date  and  affiliation  <tf  the  Sooth  Semitic  alphabets. 
The  pecoliar  doaUe-louped  form  of  liodKe  conneota  itself  with  the  double- 
looped  forms  of  this  letter,  which  ehaiaoteriae  the  Soath  Semitic  alphabets, 

f'.g.,  the  Himyaritic  0,  the  Harra  e  >  the  Thugga  g  .  So  again  the 
l(>ope<l  zayin  is  connected  with  the  Himyaritic  form  of  the  letter 
^  which  is  also  looped.  Taylor. 
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BsnoiTT,  SW  AprU,  1881. 

Haying  reached  Beyrout  on  the  29th  March,  and  being  unable  to 
oonunenoe  actnal  openAioiis  until  the  arrival  of  our  men,  itoraa,  and 
instnunentBi  which  were  not  due  for  a  month,  we  cast  About  for  aome 
useful  occupation  of  the  time  whieh  muat  thua  of  neoeaaitj  intervene— the 
month  of  April  being  one  of  the  beat  in  the  year  for  field  openitioii&  Our 
projected  field  of  .action  iu  the  Hauran  was  for  the  moment  closed,  in 
conaequenoe  of  difficulties  between  the  Turks  and  the  Druzes ;  while  the 
time  necessary  for  travelling  to  the  Se*  of  Galilee,  and  lor  making  any 
really  useful  explomtions  on  its  shores,  would  have  been  so  long  as  to 
interfere  with  our  other  plaiLs.  We  therefore  determined  to  devote  a 
fortnight  to  the  investigation  of  a  question  which  is  probably  of  greater 
antiquarian  interest  than  any  other,  of  those  as  yet  unsettled  in  Northern 
Syria,  namely,  the  recovery  and  ex|>l  >ration  of  the  sacred  southern  capital 
of  the  Hittites— the  fiunous  city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes. 

For  tliis  pur}X)se  we  hired  horses  and  t«:nts,  and  armed  with  a  circular 
letter  from  the  WAly  at  Damaacua,  Idndly  obtained  by  the  Ooiiaul  (Mr. 
dago),  we  left  Beyrout  on  the  let  of  April-^e  third  day  after  our 
diaembarkation— and  journeying  acroea  the  Lebanon  to  Zahleh  and 
Baalbek,  poahed  northwarda  to  the  lake  and  town  of  Home,  retuniing  by 
the  pass  between  Lebanon  and  the  Anaeirlyeh  mountaina  to  Tripoli,  where 
we  were  caught  by  the  equinoctial  gales,  and  whence,  after  the  deky  of 
twodayadne  to  ^atorm,  we  returned  to  Beyrout  ou  the  17tb  April. 
The  expedition  w:ib  more  auccessful  in  ita  results  than  we  had  hoped,  and 
Lieutenant  Mantell  was  not  less  of  opinion  than  I  am  myself  disfiosed  to 
l)e,  that  the  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Kadesh — a  city  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Moses  at  least — has  been  the  reward  of  our  investigations. 

We  were  detained  for  two  days  at  Bjwdbek  awaiting  the  Wfily's  letter  ; 
and  our  studies  were,  I  hope,  not  without  interest  Several  inscriptions  in 
the  temple-foitieaa  are  enumerated  by  M.  Waddington,  and  others  were 
ahown  to  me  in  1873  by  Mr.  Wright ;  but  one  whidi  we  lit  upon,  in  a 
amall  ruined  chamber  behind  the  northern  apse  of  the  basilica  of  Theodoaina 
in  the  great  court,  ia  poaaibly  unknown.  It  ia  written  in  long  narrow 
letteia  rudely  painted  in  nd  on  white  plaster,  and  has  been  partly 
obliterated  by  the  fall  of  the  plaster.  The  form  of  the  letters  seems  to 
indicate  Byamtine  origin,  and  the  inscription  seems  probably  to  be  of  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  this  bjisiiica  (379  to  395  A.n.).  It  occupies  a  sjxice 
of  1  foot  9  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches,  but  there  are  trtices  of  other  letters  to 
the  right.    On  the  left  no  further  letteis  can  have  existed,  the  inscription 
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l)eing  close  to  the  soutli-west  corner  of  the  vault,  near  the  ground.  After . 
^■refiiUy  claaning  tha  plaiter  the  f oUowing  lettexa  became  dearlj  visible  : 

npocp 

N   .   .   •    P  •  .   A  .  . 
TONPy  .   .   .     ENAYA  .  . 
P0CAAMBANQK4WCKAIAN 

y  . . .  oynpo*Aiey .  o  . 

1  liave  not  the  mciuis  at  hand  for  attemptiiif^  to  decipher  this  text, 
although  several  wonU,  including  the  npoa-Xafifiaptiv  (f^ts  of  the  fourth 
line^  are  eaaily  legible.  It  may  be  noted  tbat  the  peculiar  f onn  of  the  O 
(whidi  reaemblee  a  W),  is  observable  in  another  inscription  at  Baalbek^ 
namely,  in  the  round  temple  which  was  dedicated  in  later  times  by  the 
rhristjans  to  St  Barbara.  Here,  on  the  stones  of  the  interior,  is  painted  a 
red  erooB  on  a  white  ground  in  a  yellow  einde^  with  the  inscription  rovrmwkir, 
the  form  of  the  O  being  that  of  a  W.  There  are  many  other  crosses 
eat  on  this  building,  and  abo  on  the  bases  of  the  columns  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  or  smaller  temple.  It  is  carious  to  observe  that  the  baBilica  of 
Theodoaius  has  its  apses  at  the  west  end,  showing  that  the  practice  of 
orientation  was  not  invariably  adopted  until  after  the  close  of  tlie  fourth 
century — a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the  direction  of  Constantine's 
basilica  at  Jeru8;deni. 

The  basilica  of  Theodosius  is  built  on  the  same  central  line  with  the 
great  temple,  of  which  only  the  six  pillars  remain.  Liciitt  iiant  Mautell 
took  carefu]  azimuth  and  altitude  observations,  which  detorniine  the 
bearing  of  this  line  as  77  '  east  of  true  north.  The  sun  rises  on  this  line  on 
April  28th  and  August  14tli  (as  nearly  as  can  be  determined^  and  sets  on 
Feihmaiy       and  October  17th. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  mourning  for  the  sun-god  Thammur 
oocnrred  in  the  sixth  m^nth  of  the  Jewish  year  on  the  fifth  day  (£sek«  viii, 
1<-14X  or  about  the  middle  of  Ai^gust—as  neariy  as  can  be  reckoned 
^msUering  the  periodical  intemdation  of  the  Yeadar  month.  This 
moaming  was  succeeded  by  a  joyful  feast  three  days  later.  Possibly  the 
orimtBtion  of  the  Sun  Temple  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun  on  this  line  on  the  Mth  August.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  Jebel  Sunnln  appears  on  the  west  frainecl  by  the  pillai-s  of  the 
great  temple,  the  centre  line  of  which  pa.«i.sea  about  3"  U)  the  left  of  the 
apparent  summit.  Wlu  ther  this  be  designedly  so  arranged,  or  is  merely 
accidental,  seems  d(jubtful. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  iMises  of  the  two  columns  of  the  portico  at 
Baalbek,  attributin*f  the  erection  of  this  sanctuaiy,  built  in  honour  "of  all 
the  gods  of  Heliopolis,'  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  Julia  Donina,  wife  of 
Septimas  Sevenn,  and  daughter  of  Bassianus,  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa 
(HomsX  are  well  known.  In  the  southern  vault,  by  which  the  great  pkt- 
lonn  is  usually  reached,  there  is,  on  one  of  the  keyBtone8,'abust  of  Hercules 
in  high  relief;  with  the  inscription  BIVISIO  MOSCI,  as  recorded  by 
H.  Waddingion.  In  the  southern  parallel  vault  are  inscriptions  shown  to 
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me  in  1873  bv  Mr.  W.  Wright,  also  on  keystones  of  the  arched  roof  ;  the 
first,  on  the  east,  DIVISIO  CHON  ;  the  aecond  near  the  west,  CIRS  V.  In 
the  aame  vault  is  one  keystone  ornamented  with  a  female  boat  in  high  reUef, 
and  another  "with  some  floral  emblems.  These  are  scarcely  visible  in  the 
darkniBss,  bat  the  vaults  were  originally  lighted  by  windows  in  the  arehe^ 
which  are  now  flUed  up  with  mbbish. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  great  oonrt  are  other  Pigments  of  inscrip- 
tions  on  pedestals  projecting  from  the  walls,  doubtless  once  supporting 
statues.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  liave  been  previously  copied,  but 
they  are  apparently  too  bagmentary  to  have  any  value.  The  first 
noticed  is :— - 

.  .  OnOCI  .  .  .  N£MI 

*   The  second  to  the  left : — 

10  .  .  LANAA. 

As  the  temples  of  BiUilbek  were  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  it  l^  eomes  of 
interest  to  study  the  syuibolism  of  tlio  niche-s  ami  other  decr)rated 
portions.  One  of  ti»e  alcove.s  on  the  north  wall  of  the  great  court  hai^ 
five  niches  with  carved  roofs,  the  central  ofse  having  a  head  of  the  8im- 
god  suiroonded  with  rays,  like  iisi  at  Bukhleh  en  Harmon.  On  the 
left  is  a  niche  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  another  with  an  ei^ 
flying  among  stam.  On  the  ri|^t  the  design  represents  fishes  swinmiing 
on  a  great  shsD ;  the  fifth  design  is  unfortunately  obliterated,  but 
perhi^  npresented  some  kind  of  beast,  all  creation  being  thus  riiown 
sumunding  the  sun-god. 

Among  the  busts  carved  on  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  suironnding 
the  smaller  temple  may  be  recognised  Diana  v  ith  her  quiver,  Ceres  with 
the  cornucopia,  a  winged  genius — ^perhaps  Kr  ^  or  (tanymed^  a  wiurior 
— possibly  Mars,  a  graceful  Dionysius  witli  bunches  of  grapes,  and  other 
figures  with  attributes  less  e.usily  interpreted.  Dr.  Robinson  speaks  of 
one  ;is  a  Leda,  Hercules  with  liLs  lion  s  skin  and  club  is  sculptured,  a-s 
above  noted,  in  the  southern  vault.  On  the  west  side  of  the  colonnaiie 
lies  a  jwition  ^»f  the  fallen  roof,  with  a  design  representing  a  female 
suckling  an  infant  —  )>robal>ly  one  of  the  nurse-godilesses  of  Asia.  Tlie 
.size  of  this  block  may  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that  innumerable  names 
of  viaitc>rs  have  been  written  ou  a  single  fold  of  the  drapery. 

The  friese  which  is  sculptured  on  the  retaining  waU  of  tiw  raised 
western  eella  of  the  smaller  temple  has  been  mutilated  by  later  ooeii- 
panta  of  the  place;  but  it  is  suflloiently  preserved  to  show  that  it 
original^  represented  some  kind  of  reHgious  dance.  One  figure  blows 
a  long  pipe,  a  second  sfqMan  to  have  some  kind  of  haoif  a  Plan's 
pipe  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  left  the  thyrsus  is 
plainly  visible  in  the  hand  of  a  long  robed  figure  with  fioating  liaic: 
Beneath  this  oella  is  a  vault,  in  which  a  Unnb  was  discovered,  containing 
human  bones  and  other  relics.  These  would  probably  belong  to  the 
Christian  perio<l,  when  this  temple  was  converted  int<i  a  church. 

The  exterior  ma.soin y  at  liaalbek  is  geni  ially  drafted,  though  not  with 
the  regularity  of  the  Temple  wails  at  Jerusakm.  A  careful  eTaminatinn 
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iboiwii  hoveM,  tlittt  fhe  teoUng  of  the'rtOMB  hi  mHiely  diffinwtf 
Tbsm  at  Jepfitikm  wm-  iM>tkod  with  a  toothed  infltmment,  irfatte  tH 
T^lhftk  a  pointed  chisel  had  been  .emiiloyed.  The  cmt  eroct  dreasfaig 
new  i^ypeare  at  Baalbek,  and  1060840 'be  diatinetivo  of  the  Heroduii 
mmtmrj  at  Jeroialeui.  In  1873,  Mr.  Wright  pouited  out  on  the  noiik 
mJI  some  Gnek  maaous'  marks,  but  I  was  unable  to  ftnd  theae  i^ilon, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  light. 

Magnificent  as  is  the  omaiaentation  of  these  great  temple.'^,  the  work 
seems  never  to  have  1>oen  completed.  We  were  much  struck  with 
evidences  of  unfinished  wurk  ;  capitals  sketched  iu  stone,  but  not  cut  out  ; 
mouldings  tenninatiiij^'  suddenly,  and  leaving  an  unfinislied  line  along  the 
comict'.  At  the  gieut  height  at  which  niiiuy  of  these  details  are  placed, 
the  imperfections  are  invisible;  but  in  many  cases,  when  closely  examined, 
there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  design  ha&  never  been  completely-  worked 
out. 

From  Baalbek  we  travelled  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Antile- 
bnon,  passing  Kahkh,  which  jK^rves  thie  Hebrew  name  Naehal^C'a 
Torrant'^  doe  to  the  fine  stream  In  the  gorge  beneatii,  and  where  ai^ 
lemama  of  a  temple ;  Lebweh,  the  libo  of  the  Antcmine  Itinenay ,  near 
to  which  is  one  of  tiie  principal  aonrcfla  of  the  Qrontes ;  and  the  Tfllage^ 
£1  'Ain,  which  aoems  not  improbabfy  to  be  the  Biblical  Ain  (Nun.  zzxhr, 
2X  sooth  of  Bibhih  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  this  day  (6th),  we  readied 
Bla  Baalbek,  vhere  we  found  Christian  ruins  and  a  tradition  of  a  ruined 
monasteiy,  with  a  holy  spiini^  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  give  milk 
to  any  nursing  mother  who  m%ht  make  a  ])ilgrimage  to  the  spot — a 
tradition  which  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  f  aiestinCy  as,  for  instance, 
at  Bethlehem. 

From  Has  Baalbek  we  rcxle  north-west  to  visit  the  fine  blue  jx>ol  of 
Ain  el  'Asy,  the  largest  sourc  e  of  Orontes,  situated  in  a  dt.'solatc  gorge 
\inder  Lebanon,  ;md  thence  to  the  little  niediieval  hermitage  of  M&r 
Martin,  where  the  Marunite  .stiint  is  said  to  have  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  a 
certain  Nicola.  The  caves  are  situated  in  a  cliff  east  of  the  river,  and  look 
down  on  the  lushing  stream  beneath.  A  masonry  wall,  with  loopliotei»  cpoe 
protected  the  pas^ige  in  front  of  the  canree— a  naxrow  ledge  of  lock ;  the 
site  waa  one  well  fitted  for  a  hennitage^  and  similar  caves  ocenr  west  cl 
the  ixWy  a  lew  milea  fmrther  north,  at  a  site  called  MaghAiet  er  BUub 
(''Monk's  Gave 

Kamu'a  sl  HmMfL. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  conspicuous  monument  allied  Kamti'a 
el  TTirmil,  from  the  village  of  Hirmil,  which  is  not  far  frfiin  it,  on  the 
oppositr  or  western  side  of  the  Orontes.  The  Kamii'a  ("Monument  ")  is 
perluifns  tljc  most  oi>nspicuous  landmark  in  Syria,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  swelling  d<jwns  of  black  basalt^  with  a  view  extending  northwards  in 
the  vicinity  of  Horns,  and  southwards  m  fine  weather  to  Hermou.  We 
csrefnUy  meaanred  and  aketched  the  details  of  the  monnment,  hot  it  hsa 
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been  Tudted  by  Bobinaon  and  YandsTddA^  and  the  beautiful  drawings  of 
detail  made  hy  the  latter  (now  in  poeseesion  of  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  in 
Edinboigh)  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  building  appears  to  have  been 
•olid,  and  is  founded  on  three  steps  of  black  basalt.  It  measures  10 
yards  side  at  the  base,  and  consists  of  two  stories  earh,  with  flat  pilasters 
and  cornice,  and  a  pyramidal  siipei-structure  above  them.  Tlie  height,  as 
calculated  from  the  vertical  angles  taken  by  Lieutenant  Mautell, 
appears  to  be  as  follows  (a  much  higher  estimate  than  that  given  by 
Beedieker) : — 

ft.  in. 

Tliree  basalt  steps    3  6 

link  itoiyi  Indnding  coniioe      ....  S8  0 

BOOOIld     ly  )}  )}    m.  M*.  MM      SI  0 

Pynmid      m..      mm      mm      m..      mm  86  0 

Total   ....       •••«       ••••    78  6 

On  the  lower  story  are  designs  in  relifll  On  tbA  east  a  wild  boar 
bunted  by  two  houndBy  flanked  by  bows  and  quivers,  with  spean  asd 
other  implements  represented  above.  On  the  north  are  two  stags,  one 
standing,  one  lying,  with  horns  like  the  fallow  deer — spears  and  other 
weapons  flank  and  separate  them.  On  the  west  are  beai-s,  one  walking 
and  followed  by  its  young  one,  the  other  rising  erect.  On  the  south-east 
the  monument,  which  ai)pear8  to  have  suflered  from  earthquake,  hi\^  fidlen 
down  ;  and  the  design  on  the  south  side  is  partly  destroyed,  the  fore-part 
of  a  dog  pursuing  a  stag  being,  however,  still  visible. 

The  monument  is  built  of  coai'sc  limestone.  The  walls  near  ^its  base 
are  covered  witli  the  Wasfim,  or  ^tribe  marks,''  of  the  Ton^comans,  who 
inhabit  tlie  desolate  baaaH  moors  wbidi  stretch  to  the  north  almost  to  the 
shores  of  ih»  Lake  of  Horns.  The  details  of  the  coniioes  and  pUasteis, 
some  of  which  we  measwed  csrefoUj,  a|»pear  to  belong  to  a  late  period  of 
ehMsie  art,  and  the  whole  structure  seemed  most  to  resemble  the  woik  of 
the  second  century  A.D.  in  Syria.  According  to  local  tradition,  the 
Kamtk'a  is  the  tomb  of  a  Boman  emperor,  and  there  is  nothing  about  the 
numnment  which  seems  to  necessitate  the  idea  of  any  earlier  origin.  It 
mi^  be  noted  that  the  name  CONN  A  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
between  HeliopoILs  (Baalbek)  and  Laodicea  (Tell  Neby  Mendeh),  in  just 
about  the  proper  ixjsitioii  for  the,  Kamd'a,  of  which  name  UONNA  may 
be  perhaps  a  corruption. 

From  the  KamtWi  we  rode  north-east  to  Biblah  (Num.  xxxiv,  2),  a 
large  mud  Tillage,  with  poplars,  dose  to  the  Orcmtes  on  the  east  bank,  anTd 
thence  to  Knseir,  the  sest  of  a  Caimaham,  or  lieutenant-governor,  lying 
some  3  miles  south-east  of  the  Lake  of  Homs,  The  following  day  (8th 
April)  we  devoted  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  this  interesting  lake,  and  on  that  day  we  discovered  the  actual 
site  of  the  great  Hittite  city. 
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Bdon  detailing  our  olwervatiomi  <m  the  8pot»  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
horieffj  to  espkin  the  leMone  why  special  interest  attaches  to  this  siteb 
The  eonqiMst  of  the  gieat  eightesoth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  of  Egyptian 
kingi^  in  tiie  fifteenth  and  fourteenth  oentories  before  Christy  extanded 
over  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  even  as  fiur  as  Ada 
Minor.  Amongst  their  most  formidable  opponents  were  the  Kheta,  a 
light-coloured  hairless  people^  wearing  high  caps  and  dresses  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Assyrians,  hnt  sj)ecially  distinguished  thy  their 
pointed  and  turned  up  boots,  like  the  inoderu  Turkish  slipper.  The 
Kheta  are  by  most  antiquarians  identified  witli  tho  Hittites  who  inhabited 
Northern  Syria  (Josh,  i,  4),  and  who  had  nionarchs  of  tht  ir  own  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  29  ;  2  Kings  vii,  (>).  Thothmes  III 
encountered  these  formidable  mountaineers  in  liis  expedition  aj^ainst 
Meggido,  and  one  of  the  pylons  at  Kiirnak,  discovered  hy  the  late 
3iahette  Bey,  given  a  list  of  towns,  including  the  nameii  of  Kiunesrin, 
Aiadns^  Aleppo,  and  other  plaoee  In  Korthem  Syria  conquered  by 
Thotfamea  III  after  his  subjugation  of  the  plains  of  Flslestine  and 
Galilee. 

Hie  most  important  oontest|  wbm,  howoTer,  that  between  Barneses  II 
and  the  Hittites,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  ISgypttan  monarch's  reign,  when 
be  marched  against  the  city  of  Kadesh  on  Orontes*  A  formidable  leagae 

formed  to  oppose  him.  The  Wysians,  the  Teorcians,  the  Dardanians^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Aradus,  Aleppo,  and  Carchemish,  and  even  the  Trojant 

(Ilona),  and  the  tribes  of  Meso]iotnmia  (Naharain),  are  said  to  have 
gathered  to  tlie  Hittite  standard,  with  many  other  unknown  tribes.  On 
the  hierogl^'phic  pictures  the  Semitic  bearded  allies  are  distinguished  by 
dres.s  and  arms  from  the  beardless  Hittites,  who  are  supposed  by  some 
antiquarians  to  have  beloni^ed  to  a  Turanian  or  Turkoman  race  from  Asia 
Minor,  whicli  liad  (jverrun  and  subjugated  the  fertile  plains  of  tlie 
Oontes,  and  had  even  penetrated  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Egyptian 
territory. 

According  to  the  ordinary  chronology,  the  expedition  of  Bameaes  II 
oeenrred  while  Israel  was  being  oppreaud  by  Jabin,  King  of  Hasar,  with 
hia  cfaanota  of  iron ;  and,  as  it  is  dear  from  ^grptian  records  that  the 
r^fiflT»^*f  were  aUiea  or  tributaries  of  the  Egyptians  at  this  period,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  iron  chariots  came  from  Egypt,  and  belonged  to 
tbit  fraudable  force  of  chariots  which  Barneses  broo^t  up  to  the  plains 
of  Kadesh  to  subdue  the  Hittites.  The  route  pursued  by  Barneses  M'as  no 
doubt  controlled  by  the  impossibility  of  crossing  rugged  mountains  with  a 
foios  of  chariot^  and  the  road  which  we  know  him  to  have  followed  either 
on  his  return  or  on  his  advance — and  probably  on  both  occasions — led 
along  the  sea-coast  towards  Tripoli,  paiwing  the  Dog  River  north  of 
Beyrout,  where  three  tjiblets  carved  in  the  rocks  by  his  order  still  exist 

Thothmes  III  ,  who  had  attacked  Kadesli  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  founded  a  strong  fortress  near  Aradus  (er  Ii<lad)  and  Zamira  (ds 
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SnrniB,  near  the  river  Ekathems),  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  and  it  aeems 
prdbable  that  Bamesea  would  have  advanced  from  the  same  fortress — ^that 
is  to  aay,  from  the  Western  Plain  acroaa  the  pass  which  separates  the 
Lebanon  from  the  AnseiHyeh  mountainai  and  leada  from  Tripoli  to  Hoow* 

Tlie  town  of  Kmlesh  on  Orontes  is  generally  said  to  have  been  on  an 
island  iu  a  kke  ;  but  the  representation  in  the  RAmesseum  at  Thebes  of 
the  great  battle  between  Rjimeses  II  and  the  llittites  appears  rather  to 
show  a  foi  trtss  surrfuinded  by  a  river,  and  situated  not  f.ir  from  tlie  lx)rders 
of  a  lake.  The  name  of  this  river  in  the  hieroglypli.s  is  Ariinatha,  or 
Hamoita,  and  the  city  is  described  ius  lying  "  on  the  western  bank  of  Han- 
ruta  at  the  lake  of  the  hmd  of  the  Amorites." 

Tlie  various  references  to  Kadesh  on  Orontes  were  kindly  collected  for 
me  in  1880  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkyua.  The  portion  of  the  great  battle- 
piece  r^Mreeenting  the  town  is  to  be  found  copied  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinaon's 
"Ancient  Egyptians/'  vol  i,  p.  257.  The  city  is  ahown  with  a  doobk 
moat  croaaed  by  bridgea ;  on  the  left  a  bioad  atraam  flows  to  the  lake^  but 
on  the  rig^t  the  piece  ia  oUitawted,  and  it  ia  impoanbla  to  aee  whether  the 
moat  lan  all  round,  or  whether  the  town  laj  between  the  jnnetion  of  two 
atreamab  Three  higher  and  two  amaUer  towers  are  ahown,  and  theHUtite 
anny  occapiea  the  ground  to  the  left  of  the  river,  near  the  ahorea  of  the 
lake. 

Mr.  Tomkyns  also  called  my  attention  to  another  representation  of  the 
town  to  be  found  in  the  Denkmaler  of  Lepsius  (III,  plates  158,  159), 
where  the  })lan  is  a  long  oval  with  a  single  moat.  Three  high  towers  are 
seen  projecting  ab<jve  the  re»t,  and  the  moat  leads  downwarda  on  the  left, 
and  also  away  on  the  right,  no  bridges  being  shown. 
.  The  lake,  near  or  in  which  Kadesh  stood,  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  iiolieirut  Honw,  or  Bsiheiret  Koleineh,  the  lake  C  miles  long  and  2 
miles  broad,  through  which  the  Orontes  passes  between  RibhUi  and  Horns 
about  8  milaa  aonlii^wact  of  the  latter  town.  Thia  lake,  according  to  Abe 
el  Feda,  the  geographer,  waa  called  in  faia  timea  Bahr  et  Eadea ;  but  the 
titto  ia  no  kis^lmown,  and  the  actual  aite  of  Kadedi  waa  doubtful  It  * 
ia  true  that  an  iaiand  eziata  in  thia  lake,  but  tiie  Egyptian  account  of  the 
fight  cannot  be  nndentood  eaaily  on  the  auppoaition  that  thia  iaiand,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  diatant  from  the  shore,  was  the  phice  attacked,  and  I  waa 
never  able  to  understand  the  topography  of  the  battle  until,  when  Ending 
on  the  true  site  of  Kadeah,  it  became  auddenly  all  clear. 

The  Eg}  pt  ian  army  was  arrayed  south  of  the  city  of  Shaliatan;  with  the 
brigade  of  Anmn  behind  and  the  brigade  of  Rii  west  of  Shabatun.  Shasu 
(or  Arab)  spies  were  here  brought  Iwfore  the  Phar;u)h  and  gave  false  in- 
telligence to  the  effect  that  the  King  of  the  Ilittites  w;us  f;u-  away,  near 
Alep})o,  whereas  he  lay  re;dly  iu  ambush  behind  the  town  of  K;wlesh. 
Rameses  accordingly  ])egan  to  descv/u/  towards  the  region  north-west  of 
JKadesh,  and  there  haltcil  to  rest.  His  .scouts  here  informetl  him  of  the 
aeeret  which  they  extorted  from  some  Hittite  prisoners,  and  the  forces 
near  Shabatun  were  ordered  to  advance.  The  King  of  the  Hittitea  pailBed 
over  the  ditch  aouth  of  Eadeah  and  fell  tspan  androuted  the  brigade  of  Be, 
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wliich  retreated  "on  the  road  upwards  to  the  pbice  where  the  king  was." 
liiiiueses  wxs  thus  att^icked  on  liis  right  flank,  and  Ids  retreat  cut  oil  l)y 
2,5uu  chariots  of  the  allies.  He,  however,  eluuged  the  Hittitea,  and  drove 
them  befoi«  him  to  the  Oroutea,  where  many  of  their  soldiers  and  chai  iuts 
were  foet,  and  when  tiie  king  of  Aleppo  was  drowned.  The  battle  is  said 
to  bave  been  "  in  the  plain  of  the  hmd  of  Kadeah."  On  the  following 
mendng,  Ramfuwe  attadced  the  city,  which  yielded  to  him,  and  a  peaoe 
waa  made  with  the  Hittite  king  and  written  on  a  plato  of  silver,  the  text 
of  whieh  venerable  treaty  xemaina  to  the  present  day  preserved  in  the 
official  acc-DUBt  of  this  campaign. 

Such,  then,  was  the  problem  to  be  solved— the  disooveiy  of  a  moated 
city  on  Qronteo  near  the  lake  of  Hums^  in  such  a  positioQ  as  to  agree  with 

LAKt      OF  HOMS 


the  minute  description  of  the  Egyptian  scribe.  This  site  we  lit  upon  un- 
expectedly in  the  important  ancient  c  ity  generally  known  as  Tell  Neby 
Meudeh,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Orontes  about  four  English  miles 
south  of  the  lake  of  Horns  :  for  we  discovered  that  the  name  Kades  was 
kn<^wu  to  all  the  inhaliitints  of  the  vicinity  as  applying  to  extensive  ruins 
on  the  south  side  of  this  great  Tell,  while  Neby  Meudeh  is  the  name  of  an 
iiDl^ortant  sacred  ahrine  on  the  highest  part  of  the  hili|  cloee  to  which  a 
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nmi\]l  Arab  village  has  now  growu  up.  Not  ouly  is  the  name  of  Kadeah 
thus  preserved,  but  in  looking  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  we 
appeared  to  see  the  very  double  moit  of  the  Egyptian  pietnrai  for  wbSI» 
the  itream of  Orontes  ie  dammed  np so  m  to fcnrm a  nuiU lake,  mm»60 
yards  acrosB  on  the  soath-eaat  of  the  site,  a  fresh  brook  flows  on  tW 
west  and  north  to  join  the  river,  and  an  onter  line  of  moat  is  formed  hf 
earthen  banki^  whkh  flank  a  sort  of  aqnednct  paiaUel  with  to  main  stream. 
The  united  waters  flow  northwards  from  th^  TeU,  and  fsll  into  the  lake  of 
Homs.  Thus  only  on  the  sooth  is  KadeE:h  not  naturally  protected  with  a 
wet  ditch,  and  the  moat  may  very  possibly  have  formerly  l>een  completed 
by  cutting  a  cross  channel  from  Orontes  to  the  northern  stream.* 

We  spent  some  considerable  time  in  examining  this  important  site, 
and  in  takint;  conijvi8s  observations  from  the  Tell.  The  mound  ib  remark- 
ably consj)icu()U.s  from  all  sides,  and  the  view  from  the  top  is  extensive. 
On  the  south  the  plain  of  the  Buka'a  is  visible,  strctoliing  between  the 
Lebanon  and  Autilebauon,  as  far  as  the  ridge  or  shed  on  which  the 
Kamd'a  stiuids  up  against  the  sky-line.  To  the  east  is  the  rich  fertile 
plain  which  extends  from  Orontes,  some  20  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the 
monntalm^  and  tito  flne  peaks  aboire  Palmyra,  streaked  with  patdies  of 
snow,  form  the  extreme  distance.  On  the  north-east  the  plains  of  Homa 
stretch  to  the  horiaon,  and  great  Tells,  the  sites  of  bnried  citie%  rise  from 
the  flat  expanse^  while  a  dusty  mound,  and  a  few  white  domes  and  mina* 
rets,  with  dark  gardens  to  the  left,  mark  the  position  of  Homs  itself.  On 
the  north  the  long  narrow  lake  gleians  between  ito  shallow  marshy  shores^ 
and  tliree  large  Tdla^  one  in  the  water,  two  on  the  eastern  shore,  are 
q[ieeiaUy  conspicnoua.  The  north-west  shore  is  bare  and  bl.-ick,  the  basalt 
moors  rising  westwards,  to  form  a  long  low  ridge,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  l)lack  Turkoman  encampments,  while  behind  these  downs  is 
seen  the  distiint  chain  of  the  Anseirlyeh  mountains,  with  the  great 
crusading  fortress  of  Krak  des  Chevaliers  (Kal'at  el  Hoen)  in  a  con- 
spicuous ))osition  on  the  heights. 

To  the  sontli  f>f  these  mountains  a  gap  occurs,  and  on  the  west  and 
south-west  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  with  du.sky  brushwood  and  rocky  spurs, 
rises  to  the  snow-clad  summit  of  the  Cedars.  The  ridi  platean  east  of  the 
Orontes  is  scattered  with  mud  rilbges,  with  here  and  there  a  group  of 
poplars,  but  the  basslt  moors  are  almost  entirely  uncoltiTated.  In  the 
arable  land  a  race  of  Fellahin,  whose  Uack  beards  and  hooked  noses  bear 
a  strong  funily  Ukeness  to  the  feature  of  the  ancient  Assyrians^  aa  shown 
on  the  bas-reliefs,  is  settled ;  but  the  ^irkomans,  who  may  perhaps  be 
considered  to  be  the  modem  representatives  of  the  Hittites,  are  encamped 
on  the  moon,  and  are  found  far  west  in  the  pastures  below  Kal'at  el  Hosn. 

•  Br.  BobinMn  ststM  tiiat  the  only  traveller  who  had  visited  TellNeby  Men- 
deh  in  his  time  was  Dr.  Thonuoa,  of  Bejiout,  who  in  1846  found  a  dttchnumiBg 

from  Orontcfl  to  the  stream  on  the  yrc»t  (which  he  ctUs  el  Mukadiyeh). 
This  diteh  we  did  not  sec,  but  it  possibly  exists  still  rather  further  south 
than  the  point  on  which  we  followetl  tlie  stream.  Dr.  Thomson  especially 
notices  that  the  Tell  wss  thus  isolated  on  an  island  between  the  two  streams. 
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The  scene  is  perhaps  aimo8t  unchangeU  from  that  on  which  Barneses 
looked  down  as  he  crossed  the  western  watenhod  and  dMOonded  to  the 
■outh-wasi  ahoroa  of  tho  Hittite  UJce ;  and  the  same  miztnie  of  Tnnuiuui 
and  Semitic  nationalities  which  students  trace  on  the  walls  of  the  Barnes- 
senni  is  atOl  ohservahle  hj  the  traveUer  in  the  yicinity  of  Kadesh. 

Br.  Bohinaoo,  whose  jomn^  only  extended  as  far  north  as  Biblahy 
identifies  the  site  of  Tell  Nehy  Mendeh  with  the  Laodicea  of  Lebanon 
(also  called  Laodicea  Scabiosa),  mentioned  by  PtoU my  and  Pdybius,  and 
shown  on  the  Peutinger  Tables.  The  distMioe  from  Uomn,  and  the  fact 
that  Polybius  mentions  a  lake  and  marshes  near  this  Laodicea,  ser\'e  to 
confirm  this  identification,  which  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
snpp<witio)i  that  the  town  was  fonnerly  called  Kadesh.  Laodicea  ad 
Libaiiuni  (as  it  is  ailled  by  Stmbo  and  l*liny)  waa  one  of  the  six  towns 
ramed  by  Seleucus  Micator  (about  3(M)  b.c.)  in  honour  of  his  luuther 
Lao<iice  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  site  at  Neby  Mendeh  wa.^  that  of  an  ancient 
capital  of  the  district,  would  naturally  have  commeudtHl  it  to  the  Greek 
monajx;h,  while  at  the  present  day  we  find,  iU4  in  so  many  other  cases  in 
Palestine,  that  the  ancient  Semitic  appellation  has  survived  the  more 
modem  foreigfn  title,  and  that  Laodicea  is  once  more  known  as  Kadesh. 

Tril  Neby  Moideh  is  a  great  moond  without  any  trace  of  rock— so  fur 
aaw«  oouM  see— extending  abont  400  yards  in  a  direetion  about  40*  esat 
of  tme  north.  The  highest  part  is  on  the  north-esst»  where  is  a  Moslem 
gravejraid  looking  down  on  gardens  in  the  flat  tongue  between  the  two 
stmms.  The  hein^t  is  here  perha^  100  feet  above  the  water.  On  the 
sonth-west  the  mound  sinks  gradually  into  the  plough  land.  The  village 
is  sitaated  about  the  middle  of  the  Tell,  with  the  shrine  of  Neby  Mendeh 
— a  large  square  building  with  a  very  white  dome,  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  group  of  houses^  which  are  rudely  built  of  basalt  chi{)s  in 
mortar,  with  mud  roofs.  Large  mud  ovens  are  erectiid  east  of  the  village. 
On  the  south-west,  at  the  stream  of  el  IMukadtyeh,  is  the  TfiliAnt  t  Kades, 
a  modem  mill  built  of  older  materials,  chiefly  of  basalt,  and  ininiediately 
north  of  tliis  the  brook  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  while  a  s^ecoinl 
arch  croisses  the  outer  channel  or  aqueduct,  thes<»  bi  idgen  being  just  in  the 
same  position  in  which  they  appear  on  the  Egyptian  picture,  and  while  on 
the  one  hand  they  are  of  modern  masonry,  on  the  other  they  lead  to  rosdl^ 
Uie  line  of  whidi  is  probably  unaltered.  The  stntam  is  fresh  and  flows 
quickly ;  we  saw  a  good  many  fiah  swimming  in  it^  and  fnigments  of 
eolomn  shafts  lay  on  the  ground  near  the  mill  and  the  bridges. 

The  principal  ruins  are  on  the  flat  ground  east  of  the  mill  Here  in 
1864  Dr.  Thomson  found  the  peasants  breaking  up  the  stones ;  and  long 
teendies  have  been  dug,  from  whidi  blocks  of  limestone  have  been  ex- 
cavated and  carried  away.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  chips  of  limestone 
and  basalt,  and  fragments  of  pottery  all  over  the  ploughland.  A  piece  of 
wall  is  still  standing,  built  of  small  rubble  in  hard  mortar,  which  is  full  of 
poondeil  jiottery  and  charcoal,  while  courses  of  thin  well-))urnt  bricks, 
like  those  used  by  the  Romans,  are  built  in  between  the  courses  of  nibble. 
Still  further  eajit  are  the  foundations  of  a  building  called  el  Kamd'a, 
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about  60  feet  aqiuu-e,  with  xenuuas  cf  a  doorwaj  in  the  ■OMth-eart  ooni«^ 
Some  broken  pillar  shafts  lie  near,  and  the  iralls  appear  to  have  been 
omamwnted  with  pilasters  in  low  relief,  the  details  of  wlufhf  as  weQ  an 
thoae  of  a  fra^iment  of  oornioe,  lesemble  the  nimiMing  at  Kamtfa  al 
Hinnil  These  probably  are  remains  of  the  Laodioea  of  later  tunes,  for 
even  in  the  early  CSuistian  period  this  city  wa.s  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Becrossing  the  western  bridges  we  followed  tlie  stream  of  el  Muka- 
dtyeh  southwards,  arid  found  lying  in  a  tielil  a  fliigmeut  of  sculpture 
representing  a  seated  tigure  without  head  vv  shouldei-s.  It  was  of  very 
iiide  execntion,  and  probably  not  very  ancient,  inscription  was 

visil>k»  en  the  stone. 

Crossing  to  the  south  of  the  village  we  rt-gaiutd  the  great  dam  with 
slnices  which  is  built  right  across  the  ( )i  ontos,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell  ou 
the  east.  It  occupies  the  j)08ition  of  the  t  ;usltrn  bridge  showu  in  the 
Egyptian  picture,  and  though  the  lua^ury  is  apparently  modem,  the 
foondatioos  may  perhape  be  andent  The  mill  on  the  dam  has  sereral 
fiEsgmentsof  andent  masonry  built  into  its  walls,  and  the  door  lintel  has 
a  eorious  design,  with  an  Axab  inscription  mnch  defooed,  and  a  osntnl 
drele  enclosing  what  appears  to  be  a  sabre  or  entlass. 

Near  the  eastern  end  of  the  dam— which  is  some  25  yards  or  more  in 
length — a  Greek  tombstone  has  been  built  into  the  causeway,  and  had 
apparently  been  lately  excavated.  The  following  lettets  were  very  deariy 
legible  on  the  stone  which  lies  on  its  aide : — 

OABI 
TyMBOOEIIEI .... 

maceaayaxbnatn* 
ammaiChnaaeiiia 

twec  .  .  ouynhc 

TEPEIAN 
ETQN 
NA 

So  far  as  a  cursory  examination  throws  ^f^t  on  the  text,  it  wonkL  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  a  priest  of  Emesa  (A/ifMatr^vX  and  to  contain  lus  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (NA),  Thia  inscription  proves  the  hte  period  of 
constnictioii  of  the  upper  part  of  the  masonry  in  the  dam. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  wero  quite  unaccustomed  to  seeing 
Franks,  and  much  alarmed  at  our  appearance  accompanied  by  soldiers. 
They  denied  that  any  inscriptions  existed  ou  the  spot,  and  would  not 
allow  that  they  had  ever  found  coins  or  other  untifpiities  in  digging. 
Neveitheless,  1  have  rarely  met  with  any  site  which  soenied  more  likely 
to  repjiy  cu  eful  examination,  and  it  seems  highly  jiruliable  that,  if  a  mine 
could  be  driven  tlirough  the  Tell,  Ilittite  remains  might  l>e  discovered. 
It  is  just  t»uch  a  mount  which  has  lately,  at  .lerabliis  (the  northern  Ilittite 
capital  of  Carchemish  on  Euphrates),  produced  the  valuable  sculpture«« 
now  in  the  British  Hnseum.  The  interest  taken  by  Professor  Sayce  and 
other  learned  authorities  in  the  recovery  of  monuments  simihur  to  the 
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Hamafli  stones  nd  tiM  inscriptions  of  CSarohemish  and  AdtL  MinoTi 
ifoiild,  I  tlonk,  lead  thsili  to  sttseh  great  ipportanoe  to  %  oomplete 
CTsminatkm  of  tha  laina  at  the  site  of  Kadesh,  wUoh,  it  willy  I  tidnk,  be 
generally  udmitted  mne  hare  now  at  last  reooveracL  The  suggestion  that 
the  Hamath  stones  were  of  Hittite  origin,  was,  I  belieTe^  fint  pot  forward 
in  1873  by  the  Bev.  W.  Wright,  of  Damaseos,  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  on  the  autlioritj  of  ProfesBor  Sayce.  The  Hamath  stones  were 
cut  iu  ba.salt,  and  the  chief  material  need  in  the  village  houses  at  Tell 
Neby  ^  tJ|^  same — a  hard  com])act  volcsnio  stone.    It  is  possible 

that  a  minute  eiiaaiinntiun  of  the  village  buildings,  and  of  tlie  interior  of 
the  shrine  of  Neby  Mendeh,  might  result  in  tlie  diacovery  of  inscribed 
stones  even  above  the  surface ;  but  we  were  unable  Xo  see  or  hear  of  any- 
such  during  our  visit. 

Tell  Neby  Mendeh  iii)iHyu-s  to  be  a  s^icred  site  of  great  antiquity,  and 
this  again  is  not  unnatural  when  we  reflect  that  the  name  Katlesh  itiself 
indiaites  a  "siicred  "'  city  coniiecrated  to  the  sun-god,  or  to  Lis  consort 
Astarte.  Neby  Mendeh  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Oar  Lord  Jacob,'^ 
thoogh  whicik  of  the  twelve  tribes,  is  intended— unless  the  word  be  a  oor> 
mption  of  Mnninseh  it  is  not  easy  to  ondelstand.  The  spring  from 
which  the  tribntaiy  stnam  of  el  Mukadlyeh- flows  is  called  etXanniir 
('^ths  Ofen'O  «  term  applied  (I  believe  in  the  Konm  itself)  to  a  certam 
deep  chasm,  whenee^  aoootding  to  Modem  tradition,  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  first  broke  forth ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  tradition  of  Noah's 
flood  still  exist H  in  connection  with  the  Tell  and  the  lake^  for  some  three 
fniles  north  of  the  Tell  and  ea^t  of  the  river  tliere  is  a  coiions  sit^  known 
as  Sefinet  Neby  Nfth,  "  the  Ark  of  the  Prophet  Noah." 

It  is  a  great  phitform  of  earth,  some  300  yards  square,  witli  pmall 
mounds  at  the  four  angles,  as  if  representing  the  remains  of  towers.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  ditch  about  4i>  feet  deej)  and  wide.  No  traces  of 
masonrj'  are  visible,  and  tin-  i)l;itform  is  covered  with  furrows,  having 
been  converted  into  a  ploughed  licld  by  the  peasantry.  'J'hc  direction  of  the 
sides  is  aUjut  north-ta^t  and  nouth-west.  An  ancient  road  runs  north- 
wards, a  little  to  the  west,  and  on  this,  close  to  '  Arjdn,  about  half-a-niile 
inm  Tell  Nel^  Mendeh,  we  found  m  Boman  milettoiie  lying  fallen — 
another  detail  which  favoars  the  identification  of  the  Tell  with  the  Lao- 
dieea  of  the  Itinerariea 

Before  qnitting  the  sabjeot  of  Esdesh  on  Qrontes,  a  word  mnst  be  said 
as  to  the  poeitioiiof  flhabatiina,  the  place  whence  Barneses  II  advanced  to 
attack  the  Hittite  capital  This  town  or  fortress  was  situated  nortii  of 
the  position  oceopied  by  the  most  advanced  brigade  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
^-"^■^j^  aA  snnriK,  went  further  upwards^  and  snived  south  of  Shaba- 
tnna;  he  then  went  "further  downwards,"  and  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake.  The  defeated  brigade  of  Ramesea  retreated  "on  the  road 
upwards  to  the  place  where  the  king  was."  The  final  atlvance  on  Kadesh 
was  made  in  the  evening,  and  the  Hittites  were  driven  into  the  Oroutes. 

Now  all  these  indications  of  topographical  features  are  e.usily  explained 
ca  .the  supposition  that  iiauieaes  was  advancing  by  the  pass  which  leads 
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from  the  pUiu  of  Tripoli  to  the  lake  of  Hoom.  It  is  evideiit  that  in  aD 
advanos  of  some  15  or  SO  mflM  from  the  Vicinity  of  Shabatona,  the 
Pharaoh  erotwd  a  ridge  and  descended  into  the  plains  north-west  of 
Kadesh,  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Hitttte  laikei 

Jnst  such  a  ridge  interfwes  between  the  hroad  plains  of  Homs  and 
the  small  bssin  called  el  Bukei'a,  which  lies  west  of  the  watershed,  and 
which  is  comroanded  by  the  castle  on  tlie  mountain  to  the  north,  the  grcnt 
stronghold  Kal'at  el  Hosn.  The  lake  of  Homs  is  some  1,500  or  1,600  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  top  of  the  basalt  ridge  forming  the 
pa«8  is  probably  about  2,{KX)  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  Bnkei'a 
basin,  which  is  a  fertile  plain  about  5  miles  wide,  full  of  si)rings,  which 
feed  the  river  Eleutherus,  dotted  with  clumps  of  oak  aiid  coveretl  with 
Turkoman  encimpments,  is  surrounded  with  biuuUt  hills,  4l)0  to  5(K>  feet 
high.  The  great  Crusading  fortress,  on  its  steep  limestone  ridge,  looks 
down  on  the  whole  region.  To  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  is  seen 
beyond  the  low  hills,  and  the  broad  seaside  plain  ;  to  the  south,  the  spurs 
of  Lebanon  riss  ftOBt  the  BnhePa  basin  ;  to  the  sonth-east,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lake  of  Homs  is  seen,  with  two  black  monndsi  one  being  the 
Tell  Neby  Mendeh,  the  other  the  island  in  the  lake  itselt 

A  nanow  pass  is  seen  leading  through  the  basalt  ridge  from  the 
westsm  basin  to  the  long  flat  eastern  slope  which  strstehes  to  the  bordeiB 
of  the  lake.  In  the  Bokei'a  basin,  south  of  Kal'at  el  Hosn,  a  suitable 
situation  for  the  great  camp  of  the  Egyptian  armies  might  be  found.  By 
the  eastern  pass  Rameses  would  have  ascended  and  again  descended  in  a 
distance  of  some  15  miles  before  reaching  the  battle-field.  On  the  west  an 
equally  easy  line  of  atlvance  would  have  brought  the  Egyptian  reinforce- 
ments from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Bukei'a  biusin.  The  question  thus 
naturally  suggests  itself  whether  Kal'at  el  Ilosn  may  not  stand  on  the  site 
of  Shahatuua,  and  of  that  fortress  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  built  by 
Thothmes  111 ,  not  far  from  the  river  Eleutherus. 

I  fin<l  that  this  identifiaition  has  already  been  proposed  in  1874  in  a 
paper  communicated  by  M.  Blanche,  the  French  Vice-Consul  at  Tripoli,  to 
the  Institut  Egyptien,  on  7th  August,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  this 
gentlemsn,  I  am  able  to  giire  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view,  whidi 
agrse  with  the  disooTery  of  Kadesh  at  Tell  Neby  Mendeh. 

The  last.qrllable  Na,  in  the  name  Shabatan%  is  probably  an  Egyptian 
afliz,  such  aa  was  common^  added  to  Semitic  wordi.  The  word  to  be 
understood  is  the  Hebrew  Shabati  or  Sabbath,  which,  in  modem  Arabic^ 
would  take  the  form  Sebta,  **  rest"  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Balliitet  Sebta  at 
Hebron).  Now,  immediately  north  of  Kal'at  el  llosn  is  the  deep  goige  in 
which  the  white  monastery  of  St.  Geoige,  with  its  red-tiled  roof,  is  seen 
nestling;  and  about  a  mile  below  the  monastery  is  the  wonderful  inter- 
mittent spring  whence  rises  the  Nahr  ea  Sebta,  or  "River  of  Rest,"  the 
Sabbatic  river  of  the  ancients  (see  '*  Wars,"  vii,  5,  1),  which  still  flows  on  an 
average  once  a  week  from  its  cavern.  Here,  then,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Kalat  el  Hosn,  the  name  Shabat  still  exists,  and  is  known  from 
a  remote  period  to  have  always  existed,  and  there  seems,  therefore,  no 
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good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fortreas  of  the  Crusadera  occapied  tlu'  site 
of  an  older  Eg^'ptiaa  stronghold  oommanding  the  important  puB  from  the 
eea-coast  to  Tripoli. 

Our  attention,  after  leaving  the  site  of  Kadenh,  wrw  devoted  to  the 
examination  cf  the  lake  itsalf,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  nuinly  and 
perhai)s  altogether  aititicial.  "We  visited  the  shore  at  the  point  nearest  to 
the  ishmd,  which  is  called  Tell  el  Baheinih,  "  The  Mound  of  the  Ljike." 
The  ahore  ia  flat  aud  marshy  ;  the  Island  is  ahout  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
fitmtliemsi]ilaiid,aiidperiiapBaqiisiierof  ainl^  We  found  it 

to  he  entirelj  hud  out  in  gsidena,  which  are  eoltimtod  with  a  mattock. 
A  few  hots  (el  Mes'ah)  entt  on  the  south-west,  the  peaaantiy  crossing  over 
on  rafts  fomed'cf  inflated  skins,  which  are^howeTer,only]aige  enough  for 
one  man  each,and  quite  unmanageable  in  awind.  Throe  of  these  rafts  we 
saw,  on  esdi  of  which  a  man  stood  pimtiag  with  a  long  pole,  and  drifting 
esfltwaids  to  the  shore.  We  were  informed  that  it  would  take  five  hours  to 
make  a  raft,  and  that  with  the  wind  in  the  west  the  island  could  not  be 
leached  from  that  side  of  the  lake — if,  indeed,  the  raft  could  be  used  at  all* 
The  idea  of  constructing  Ixxits  or  large  rafts  to  convey  animals  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  the  natives  ;  Lut  my  interest  in  the  ishuid  was  much 
le5(sene<l  by  the  previous  discovery  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  on  the  mainland. 
There  is  no  reference  in  the  Eg>'ptian  records  to  any  attick  on  an  island 
situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  shore — no  account  of  rafts  or  boats  ; 
while  the  picture  of  Kadesh  shows  a  double  moat  with  bridges,  indicating 
a  river  rather  than  a  lake ;  for  the  Hittites  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  even 
if  we  consider  the  scale  of  the  Egyptian  pictore  to  be  distorted,  to  have 
eonstmcted  bridges  nearly  a  mile  m  length,  frm  the  ishmd  to  the  shore,  as 
would  be  necessary  if  this  part  of  the  hU^e  were  as  wide  at  that  time  as  it 
nowia 

Leaving  the  idand,  therefore,  nnvisited,  we  rode  aloi^  the  right  bank 
of  the  lake,  near  which  there  are  several  mnd  villages  and  fine  corn-fields 
and  lentil  patches.  TeU  Shoimu-tn  is  a  conspicuoos  green  monnd  on  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  Tell  Koteineh  a  larger  one^  with  a  flat  top  and 
evidently  artificial.  Excavations  in  these  Tells,  as  well  as  in  two  others 
bstween  Kadesh  and  the  lake,  mirdit  load  to  interesting  results.  On  the 
north-ea.'^t  there  are  low  cliffs  of  white  limestone,  but  on  the  north-western 
shore  tlie  ba.salt  appeai>«  to  come  d(»wn  almost  to  the  water,  and  the  only 
traces  of  habitation  are  a  few  miserable  ruins  of  basaltic  stone,  among 
which  the  Turkoman  encampments  are  spreitd  out 

Our  camp  was  pitched  cloee  to  the  Sidd,  or  great  dam,  which  was  built 
acrof»  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  and  which  banked  up  the  watei-s  to  a  height 
of  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  original  river  bed.  The  existence  of  the 
lake  is  mainly,  if  not  altc^her,  dne  to  the  constmction  of  this  fine  eugi< 
neeriqg  worl^  and  the  original  ''Lake  of  the  Land  of  the  Amorites** 
woold  probacy  only  have  oceopted  the  southern  or  upper  part  of  the 
present  basin,  where  the  shores  are  flattest. 

The  view  from  the  Sidd  in  the  evening  was  interesting^  though  not 
remarkably  pictaresqne.  The  flat  basaltic  slopes  on  the  night,  concealed 
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the  pass  by  which  Ramcst  s  a])pioachod.  On  the  south-\ve«t,  the  black 
niouiids  of  Kadesh  aud  <»f  the  island  were  couspicuous,  and  Lebanon,  with 
its  snowy  ridge,  rose  behind  them.  A  strong  breeze  blew  down  the  lake, 
which  waft  covered  with  tiny  "  white  horses,"  and  broke  in  suif  on  its 
shiiigly  shore.  Great  piles  of  cumulus  towered  above  the  mountains,  and 
a  flock  of  peUcans  was  soaring  over  the  water,  flapping  aknrly  agidnst  the 
wind. 

The  lake  of  Horns  is  mentioiied  by  IVdnmdic  writers  under  its  present 
name  as  Tarn  Hemeta  (TaL  Jet,  Kilaim,  Ix,  5 ;  XsL  Babi  Baba  BaOra 
74  6),  and  tiie  Babbis  state  that  it  was  not  a  natinal  lake,  bat  a  reservoir 
formed  by  Diocletian  at  the  junction  of  several  riveisi  In  the  time  of 
Abu  el  Feda  tradition  aficribed  the  building  of  the  dam  to  the  favourite 
Aral)  hero,  Alexander  the  Great  ;  but  while  we  have  evidence  that  the 
construction  dates  from  the  early  Christian  centuries,  at  latest,  we  have  no 
sound  reason  for  suppoHin;;  that  the  Hittites  were  the  original  engineers  of 
the  dam.  The  object  of  coiiHtrnctinir  this  iri-eat  work  was  that  of  heading,' 
up  the  watei-a  of  the  Orontes  for  tlie  pui  j»ose  uf  irri<r:itin<^  the  plains  round 
Honis.  A  great  acpieduct  btitwceii  earthen  lanks  (after  the  E«jryptian  and 
Chaldean  fashion)  leads  from  the  east  end  of  the  Sidd  to  the  gardens  of 
Hums.  Similiir  channels  once  existed  west  of  the  stream,  and  other 
earthen  aquedaete  occur  near  Kadesh  ;  and  again,  further  south,  running 
across  the  cultivatod  plsm  iMm.tbe  Qrontes^  which  flows  west  of  it 

We  examined  the  Sidd  or  dam  cMsinlly,  but  the  waves  were  breaking 
over  it»  and  the  water  was  rushing  throng  titeniaedshiioe  andthiougb 
the  gaps  in  the  masoniy,  so  that  it  was  impossible  so  eai|j  in  the  year  to 
walk  along  it,  Ihe  total  length  is  abont  half  a  mile,  and  tho  thacknaB 
25  feet  at  the  top.  The  dam  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  vary  flat  V  with 
tiie  point  towards  the  lake.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  lake 
surboe  and  the  stream  below  the  dam  is  as  nearly  as  possible  10  feet.  On 
the  oiiter  or  lower  side,  the  thickness  is  inei  <':u«!ed  by  stepping  the  masonry 
regularly  in  each  course.  On  the  insi<le  the  construction  is  probably  the 
Siime.  The  ni.'u^oiiry  is  a  coui*sed  ruV>l)le  of  Hat  pieces  of  bfusalt,  undivssed, 
set  in  hard  white  mortar  full  of  pounded  pottery,  with  a  little  charcoaL 
The  rubble  wjis  orii^inally  faced  with  small  .'isldar,  also  of  basalt  There 
were  at  the  western  end  buttresses  on  the  lower  side  at  frequent  intervals. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  dam  there  appears  to  be  a  pillar  or  vertical  pier  of 
masonxy.  This  could  not,  however,  be  readied.  Hie  general  impression 
obtained,  by  comparing  the  masoniy  with  other  monuments  I  faave 
examined  in  Mestine,  f%  that  the  whole  slrueture  is  Soman  work ;  and 
the  Talmndic  sto^,  whic^  attributes  the  dam  to  Diodetian,  may  paiiaiw 
be  founded  on  fact 

There  were  several  sluices  and  passages  for  the  water,  and  masonry 
aqu^ucts  leading  off  at  different  levels.  The  various  streams  now  ran 
at  will,  from  all  sides,  and  unite  to  form  the  main  stream  of  Orontes  at 
the  mills  about  lialf  a  mile  below  the  dam.  At  the  west  end  of  the  dam 
a  small  medieval  tower  has  been  built  on  a  solid  rubble  base.  It  consists 
of  a  vaulted  chamber  with  an  upper  story  without  roof.   The  wails  are 
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Kittk-iueiiteil  ;  the  total  height  is  28  feet  ;  tlie  exterior  measures  28  feet 
by  2b  feet  on  plan.  There  are  loopholed  windows,  and  on  the  eaat  a  door- 
way  8  feet  firom  the  ground,  the  lintel  of  which  eomdete  ef  an  inscribed 
block  ol  hoMkh,  which  has  been  baflt  in  ridewajs,  and  m  evidently  not  in 
jtidi;  the  inscription  is  boldly  cat  on  a  sort  of  taUet  lonnounted  with  a 
roeette,  possibly  meant  for  a  cross  in  a  drcle,  bat  much  worn  by  the 
weather.  The  text  is  as  below,  and  may  possibly  have  some  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  dam.  Of  the  tower  and  the  lintel-stone  we  took 
carefal  measiiremente,  jilans,  and  sketches,  as  weO  as  of  the  masonry  of 
the  dam.  The  inscription'  is  perfect^  and  too  well  preserved  to  allow  of 
any  hesitation  in  transcribing. 

ETOY 
CHAY 

lAA 

AAI 
OCIAAAE 

OYAAYH 
EXAIPE 

It  contains  a  date^  and  appears  to  be  of  early  Byzantine  origin,  from 
the  form  of  the  letters— as  compared  with  the  dated  inscriptions  of  the 
Hanran,  collected  by  Waddington. 

A  small  town  once  stood  on  either  bank  of  the  Qrontes  below  theSidd. 
Tradition  says  that  the  village  Sidd  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 
"  dam w:iH  rt- moved  from  this  site  to  its  present  position  down  (>u  the 
small  Survey  which  accompanieM  thi^  rejKirt.  There  are  five  basalt  shafts 
32  inches  in  diameter,  lying  about  300  yards  from  the  little  tovni,  which 
is  called  Kusr  Sidd,  on  the  l*>ft  l»;ink  of  the  river.  They  at  present 
.surround  a  mo<lt*rn  tomb  made  of  mud  antl  stones,  and  covered  with 
stuck  ou  little  .stakes,  so  jls  to  form  streamers.  A  stone  lut  into  the 
shajK^  of  an  arch  .'i  feet  2  inches  diameter,  and  1  foot  thick  (a  siiiLrlc  block 
of  basiill)  ha-s  been  laid  on  the  south  side  of  tlic  tond)  to  form  a  kibleli,  and 
piles  of  basidt  chips  aie  heaped  up  on  the  f;dlen  pillar-Hhafts.  Ti>e  site 
is  thus  evidently  a  sacred  shrine,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made,  and  it  is 
called  Jerlyet  Aly,"  *<ihe  slave  of  Aly. '  Frobably  this  modem  We^ 
marks  the  spot  where  a  small  temple  was  once  dedicated,  perhaps  by  the 
baildenof  theSidd. 

Soch  are  the  main  resolts  of  oar  visit  to  Kadesh  on  Orontee,  indading 
the  reeiiveiy  of  the  nsme  at  a  site  which  fally  agrees  with  the  monn- 
aeBtal  iieooid%  and  with  the  toppgraphical  notices  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  great  Coort  Epic  of  Pentaur  ;  the  recovery  of  traditir)ns  showing 
the  site  to  be  an  ancient  sacred  place  ;  the  exploration  of  the  lake  and 
dam  ;  and  the  examination  of  the  site  of  Shabatuna  and  of  the  route  oi 
the  Egyptian  advance.  The  Survey  of  the  lake  is  laid  down  from 
compa.ss  observations  taken  at,  various  points,  and  the  ea-steni  shore  may 
be  looked  upon  as  well  iized,  while  the  western  shore  is  more  roughly 
fnfftifat^- 
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Appendix. 

{In  oonnectioii  with  the  dncovery  of  Kadeah  may  be  read  ProlMior 
Sayoe's  learned  paper  od  the  "  Monuments  of  the  Hittites,"  published  in 
tlie  Tnumetioiis  ol  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArchaeoIog>'  (vol.  vii,  Part  II). 
These  remains  and  inscriptions— the  reading  of  which  will  probably  throw 

as  much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Bible  as  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions li;ivealrea<ly  (lone— are  found  scattered  over  a  wide  area  :  at  Karabel, 
on  the  road  from  Epheaua  to  Sardes,  which  hIiows  that  ihey  extended  as  far 
as  the  Heal>oard  ;  in  Tentnil  Asia  Minor,  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia  ; 
at  Alejn>o,  Carcheniisli,  ;in<i  Hamath,  in  tlie  earliest  times  the  "  children 
of  Ileth  "  were  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  This  sjicred  city  on  the  Oront^ 
has  now  l>een  found  ;  of  Jerusalem  itself  it  is  said  (Ezek.  xvi,  3)  that  her 
''father  was  an  Amorite  and  her  mother  a  Hitdte;*  Am  v^garda  the 
characteriatan  of  Hittite  uxt,  they  are  thus  deecribed  bj  ProfeMor 
Sayoe: — 

^  It  ia  modelled  upon  the  baa-reliefis  of  Nineveh,  or  rather  the  gema  of 
ancient  Babylonia,  and  like  them  reproecnts  human  figarea  and  other 
objects  in  relief  upon  stone.  Bat  it  has  a  peculiar  roundness  and  thick- 
neM ;  the  limbs  of  the  figures  are  short  and  thick,  and  tliere  is  little 
attempt  made  to  delineate  the  muscles.  The  feet  are  ahod  with  boots 
.which  have  the  ends  turned  up,  the  hejul  is  u.sually  covered  with  the  so- 
called  Phryg^ian  cap,  and  a  s])ear  is  often  i>Iaced  in  one  hand.  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  winr^ed  solar  disk  of  Assyria  is  not  iinusnal,  and  at  Eyuk  we 
find  a  representation  of  a  doubled-hea<led  eagle,  which  si'oms  the  proto- 
type of  the  Seljukian  eafjle  of  later  days.  At  E^nik  also  we  have  two 
sphinxes,  winch,  thouj^h  mo<lelIe(l  ou  an  Egyptian  nKxlel,  differ  profoundly 
from  the  Egyptian  type,  while  the  mode  in  which  the  feet  are  represented 
reminds  us  of  the  prehistoric  statue  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus.  At 
Boghas  Keui,  the  female  deities  wear  mural  crowns^  from  which  we  may 
infer  the  Hittite  origin  of  this  decoration  ol  the  Ephesian  Artemin  The 
mural  crown  seema  to  have  been  a  specially  Hittite  invention.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  cfaarscter  ctf  the  seolpturea  at  Boghas  Keui,  irfiere 
some  of  the  deities,  for  instance,  are  represented  as  standing  upon  animals, 
shows  its  dependence  not  on  Assyrian,  but  on  early  Babylonian  art." 

As  regards  their  history,  it  is  learned  from  Assyrian  and  £g3rptian 
monament8  that  they  were  the  leading  people  of  Western  Asia  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  eiijhteenth  centuries  B.C.  Their  city  of  Kadesh,  so 
curiDu.<<ly  found  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  disappears  from  history  aft«r  the 
thirteenth  cHjntury  b.c.  Their  city  of  C'archeniish  (now  Juabis)  was  finally 
captured  by  Sargon,  n.c.  717,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  an  Assyrian 
Satrap.    Their  connection  with  the  Bible  narrative  is  well  known. 

Professor  Sayce  is  of  oj)inion  that  the  Hittites  did  not  speak  a  Semitic 
language :  and  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Semitic  mce.  "  Their 
features  and  physical  type  are  those  of  a  northern  people,  and  their 
northern  origin  is  confirmed  by  their  use  of  boots,  which  is,  at  least,  as  dd 
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?t<»  the  bej^'nning  of  their  writing,  since  tlie  boot  is  the  commonest  of  tlie 
Hittit*?  hieroj^lyphics.  The  b*x>ts  arc  always  represented  with  turned  up 
toes,  like  the  l>oot^  of  the  mountaiueera  of  Ajiia,  Miuor  and  Greece  at  the 
present  day." — Ed.]. 

Hons. 

From  tlie  lake  we  rode  to  the  city  of  Hoins,  where  we  remained  for 
the  Sunday.  I  made  such  inquiries  as  were  possible  respecting  the  site  of 
the  famous  Sun  Temple  at  this  plane,  of  which  the  Roman  Emperor  Helio* 
gabalua  was  high  priest,  but  no  known  remains  exist,  although  Ilonis  is 
full  of  ancient  pillars  and  stones,  with  Greek  inscriptions.  A  iM)ssib!e  site 
ifi  the  gre^it  mound  of  the  fortress  south  of  the  town,  whore  a  sacn  il  jilace 
called  Mes-haf  'Othnian  still  stands.  The  great  niosf[ue  contains  the 
reiuaiua  of  the  basilica  built  l)y  Oonstantine  ;  several  of  the  pillar  bases 
being  in  siiUy  while  capitals  of  early  Jiyziiutine  character  are  scattered 
about  the  courtyard  On  one  of  the  bases  we  were  shown  the  following 
tnaeription : 

KYKAOTEPHC  KOCMOIO  TVnOC  BACIAEYC  EKO  .  . 
EeNEAIIAin  AM  XONTACO«AlC«  PSCINHNIOX  .  . 

Kalat  bl  Hoflir. 

Our  return  journey  from  iioms  led  along  Midhat  Pjiiiliu  ^  new  road, 
north-west  of  the  lake,  and  we  made  a  long  detour  to  visit  the  magnificent 
CMtk  Kal'at  el  Hom,  which  has  been  abeady  deicaibed  and  «q»lored  by 
IL  Bejr.  It  is  probably  the  flneet  specimen  of  Crusading  work  in  Syria, 
aad  ahnost  perfect^  the  batUemenia  and  machioonlis  still  remaining  in 
pboiL  We  Jnade  a  coUeetion  ol  masons^  marks,  some  of  which  are  nnlike 
any  prerioaaly  colleeied  in  other  parts  of  Fklestina  Many  of  these  ocenr 
on  drafted  stones,  the  drafts  having  (as  at  S6ba  and  in  other  instances) 
the  diagonal  dressing  distinctive  of  mediaeval  work.  This  is  an  additional 
imtsnoe  of  the  fact  (which  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  grasped)  that  the 
Crusading  masons  in  Syria,  as  in  Cyprus  and  other  places,  made  use  of  the 
draft  in  masonry  which  they  themselves  hewed.  It  h.is  often  been 
supposed  that  such  m.isonry  was  always  more  ancient,  and  was  r»'-used  by 
the  Crusaders  ;  but  the  presence  of  masons'  marks  on  the  drafted  stones, 
and  that  such  stones  are  often  cut  in  the  form  of  voussoirs  for  jxMuted 
arches,  seem  conclusively  to  prove  tliat  drafted  masonry  was  actually  out 
by  the  twelfth  century  builders  for  use  in  their  fortress  walls. 

There  is  a  finely  executed  Gothic  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
at  Kal'at  el  Hosn.  I  find,  however,  {hat  it  has  already  been  deciphered 
hj  IL  Bey.  The  text,  which  has  many  abbroyiationa,  reads 

Sit  tibi  Copia. 
Sit  Sapientia 
Formaqnedetor 
Inqninat  Omnia 
•  Sola  Suporbia 

8i  Comitetur. 
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Tripoli. 

From  KaVat  el  Hosn,  we  travelled  to  Trijwli,  where  we  were  detained 
by  the  stomi,  and  were  moat  kindly  and  hospitably  receive*!  by  M.  Blanche, 
the  French  Vice-Consul.  From  him  I  gathered  many  iiit»>resting  tradi- 
tions and  other  indications  connected  with  the  neighbourhood.  We  also 
visited  the  Dancing  Derwiah  Monastery,  and  were  much  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  symbolisni  obasmtble  in  the  perfoinuuiioe^  iriiidi,  as  is 
generally  allowed,  had  its  origin  in  an  astRmomieal  wonii^  the  tradstioD 
of  which  is,  however,  wppKnaQj  lest  to  the  performers. 

Ihe  andent  name  of  Tripoli  is  unknown,  hat  the  name  KadlAah, 
applying  to  the  river  on  which  it  is  hailt,  may  indicate  that  here  also  an 
andent  Kadesh  is  to  be  sought.  North  of  the  town  is  the  8acre<l  shrine 
of  el  Bed&wa,  which  M.  Blanche  assures  me  wm  an  old  dinrdi  of 
St  Anthony  of  Padua,  of  whose  title  the  Arab  is  a  corruption. 

In  the  courtyard  is  a  basin  or  tank  containing  fish,  which  are  held 
sacred  by  the  Moslems.  Vows  and  offerings  are  made  to  them,  and  in 
time  of  war  they  are  said  to  diH;ip|x»ar,  and  to  depart  to  fight  for  the 
Prophet  against  the  infidels,  returning  to  Tripoli  on  the  conclusion  of 
peac(\  This  occurred  even  during  the  late  war  with  Russia,  and  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  'successful  defence  of  Plevna.  M.  P^reti6,  at  Boyrout, 
aiisurea  me  that  there  is  another  tank  of  these  sacred  tisli  at  Acre,  in  the 
great  mosque,  and  when  we  remember  the  sacred  fish  of  the  lake  of  • 
Dwoeto  at  Awmloii,  and  the  sacred  hatii  of  Y^ns  mentioned  in  the  Mishni 
as  esistbig  at  Acre,  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  these  tradi- 
tions we  have  the  sorvival  of  the  Oagon  and  Dereeto  worship  of  the 
FhoenidaniL 

Several  other  corioos  traditions  have  been  related  to  me  recen^  and 
carefully  noted,  but  the  only  other  point  of  interest  for  which  space  can 
>>e  found  in  this  long  report  is  the  eorioua  chapel  of  Martna,  south  ef 
Tripoli,  to  which  our  attention  was  drawn  hy  M.  Blanohe,  and  which  we 
visHed  on  oar  way  down  the  coast 

Maruia. 

A  ledge  of  limestone,  with  a  rock-wall  faciqg  east»  and  oorviag  oat 
above  so  ss  to  form  a  natural  roof,  here  coostitiites  anairow  platform  witii 
a  rock-screen,  which  has  ben  at  one  time  covered  witl|freNoes  painted  on 
a  ooaliiig  of  cement  The  greater  part  of  the  oement  has  fiidlen  oH^  bat 
one  row  oi  designs  with  inscriptions  is  left.  A  niche  in  the  wall  lofmed 
a  sort  of  apse,  and  seems  still  to  be  used,  for  the  bUckened  stone  gave 
evidence  that  some  kind  of  lamp  had  recently  been  burnt  before  the 
picture.  The  place  seems  to  have  Iwlonged  to  a  liermitage,  and  varioos 
caves  and  rock-exaavations  were  visible  to  the  south.  A  pit,  as  if  for  a 
toml),  is  sunk  at  one  end  of  the  platform,  and  another  smaller  recess  under 
an  arcosolium  occurs  in  the  rock-wall. 

The  frescoes  were  origio&lly  painted  in  a  aeries  of  square  partitions, 
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but  at  a  later  period  a  large  head  has  been  painted  over  the  older  design^ 
and  is  flanked  with  ooane  lottera  nearly  double  the  Biae  of  the  older 

iD0eription&   The  designs  are  as  follow,  eommencing  on  the  right : 

First  panel. — A  saint  visiting  another  saint  represented  as  in  bed,  while 
a  third  figure,  also  with  a  nimbus,  stands  behind  ;  the  saint  raises  his 
hand  as  though  about  t^)  heal  the  invalid.  Above,  in  Gothic  characters, 
carefully  f)ainte<l  in  whiU?  on  a  blue  ground,  are  the  letters  PATMRSS. 

Second  Panel. — A  child  with  a  nimbus,  brought  by  a  long-rol>e(l  fi^ire 
on  the  right  to  another  saint  on  the  left.  The  older  inscription  is  ueaiiy 
illegible,  but  the  Gothic  letters  remaining  of  it  read  thus  : . 

•  .  .  VT8ABAT8 

BPS  .  . 

OvartliekywvUiiealaiger  iinoriptkii  haabeen  painM  eharaoton 
and  with  cuttraotionfl  aimilar  to-  thoae  found  in  the  thirteenth  century 
maeriptiaiia  ai  BatUehem. 

AH  MITPIOG 

Third  BumL-^A.  robed  aaint  wiUi  nimbus,  kneeling  to  a  eeoond  on  the 
right,  who  appears  to*  extend  a  dtek  or  some  similar  article  towards  him. 

The  Gothic  inscription  is  mutilated,  but  the  letters  remaining  are 
SICUT  -  -  IX)  -  -  IT  :  ANTE  ABATE  PROTE  -  -  FILIA  --  SUAM  : 
beneath  which  is  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  inscription  on  panel  No.  2, 
viz. : 

OAnoo  • 

Fourth  Panel. — Two  long-robed  figures,  with  nimbi,  are  stmding  in 
conversation.  The  Gothic  inscription  is  almost  illegible^  the  words 
GEOBGII  -  -  NIBIA  alone  being  plainly  recoverable. . 

Ilflfa  FtadL—A  laigB  deaigii  of  the  Sarioor,  seated,,  liilh  tiie  Virgin^to 
the  right  (spaotatoi^  left),  aadJoaeph  to  the  left  Hie  panel  meaauna 
78tDefaflBmkngthbgr30liibeight  llie  cijgiiial  Gotlne  inaeriptioiis  Nad 
ICATSBand  AS  I08EPH  ABTI,  over  which  the  Greek  texts  appear, 
modi  aantraotad,  but  reading  Mipiff  0m  and  !«.  on  either  side  of  the  four 
Betters  IC.  XC.  (.Jesus  Christ). 

fiizth  Panel — ^A  man  in  a  tree  bearing  i^iplee  ;  beneath  is  a  hart  or 

stag;  and  acmie  native  visitor  has  added  aUon  in  black  ml^  and  aignedhia 
aketch  in  Arabic. 

Seventh  Panel. — A  nimbus  only  is  left,  with  an  inscription  in  Gothic 
letters  above,  ANUNOIAT  :  VIRCtOMARIA,  showing  that  the  design 
represented  the  Annunciation.  The  Greek  letters,  .\fl*  ..QX  ("  Mother  of 
God  are  scrawled  across  the  I>atin  int^cription,  and  the  whoia  of  the 
fresco  is  thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  pictorial  palimpsest. 

Eighth  Panel. — A  saint,  with  a  hammer,  probably  Christ  as  the 
carpenter.   There  is  no  Gothic  lettering  visible,  but  the  Greek  reads 

HAnMAFIA 

This,  tfaooi^  miidk  oonfdied,  is  evidently  to  be  rendered  H.  Ayva  MsjfMo^ 
and  balongi  to  the  dengn  on  the  sevrath  panel  to  the  right 

We  to^  a  akstdh  with  dimensions  ol  these  fresooei^  and  a  loogh  plan 

V  a 
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of  tlif»  jilace.  In  shtn  t  XVIII  of  the  "  Momoirs  "  a  similar  case  will  T>e 
fouud  (Section  B.,  e.  v.  l>eir  el  Kelt),  where  inscriptions  of  two  pi'ri«)iis 
occur  above  one  another.  The  I^tiji  inscriptions  at  Marina  cannot  well  \te 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  <:enturv,  and  the  ^liaracter  of  the  Greek  letters 
appears  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth— as  determmed  by  M.  dn  Vcigu^ 

BetoniiDg  from  Tnpolt  bjr  liiid  to  BeTioati  we  fio«nd  Mamn,  Blad^ 
and  AnnatniQg  swiituig  us,  aind  •ommenoed  our  Mtive  prepantion  for  the 
EuAem  Surej.  MeaniiiDe  I  mi^,  in  candiiaigD,  expnm-my  oooTiction 
that  a  most  interMtuig  field  of  opmtioo8<ftWBitB  tlw  aiduBolQgiBt  aliMat 
untondiM  in  Northcni  Syria. 

CLAttDB  R.  COITDBB,  RE. 


,11. 

JmnALBM,      Jfoy,  1881. 

In  marching  down  the  coast  from  Bejrroat  to  JeroBalem,  we  halted  for  two 
daya  at  Tyre,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  .more  closely  the  varioos 
points  wliicli  have  given  rise  to  discossion  in  ooni]£ction  with  its  tojio- 
graphy.  The  most  impoftant  of  these  are  :  lst»  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
city  ;  2n(l,  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  hailwur  ;  3rd,  the  site  <^  the 
Temple  of  Melkarth ;  4tb,  the  .extent  and  situation  o£  Palas  l^yrua 

L — The  ANcreifT  Site  of'  Ttttr. 

It  is  j^nerally  agreed  that  the  original  city  stood  on  the  islands 
and  reefs  which  were  sepanited  Umn  the  shore  hy  a  cliannel,  tilled  up 
by  the  mound  which  Alexander  the  Great  constructed  during?  the 
course  of  his  famous  siege  of  Tvr<'.  Two  islands  originally  existed, 
and  are  traditionally  l)elieved  to  have  In^en  connected  by  a  mound,  ccm- 
stiiK  teil  hy  Hiram,  the  conteni]H>niry  of  SolonKiu.  A  careful  inspection 
seems  to  le.ul  tt>  the  conclusion  that  very  Utile,  if  any,  subsequent  chanpfe 
has  occurred  since  this  connecting  mound  was  made,  and  tliat  the  smaller 
ishuid,  which  then  lay  sooth  of  the  main  reef,  is  represented  by  the 
promontory  whieh  projects  at  the  sea  comer  of  the  pteaent  headland, 
enclosed  by  theChrnmliing  wallsi  That  the  reefis  prssented  in  the  middle 
ages  the  same  outline  aa  at  preaenti  seems  «to  he  indicated  by  the 

line  of  the  19th  eeotoiy^ortificatiem^  which  nseicleBe  (to  the  diflb  from 
the  flat  ledges  of  rock  azisling  everywhere,  both  on  the  weat  and  on  the 
south.  The  promontory,  representing  the  smaller  island,  rises  some  90  or 
40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  bounded  by  cliffs  of  soft  sandy  limestcHW 
above  the  flat  reefs.  There  are  no  indications  of  any  artificial  alterations 
on  these  cliffs,  nnd  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  action  of  the  sea  can 
have  materially  (limiiii>?he(l  the  area  of  the  island,  for  on  the  south,  as  M'iil 
be  seen  immediately,  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  harbour  are  deariy 
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traceable^  whilr  all  al<»ii^'  tin-  west  the  reefs  luive  lK*en  hewn,  with  greftt 
{Kitience  and  iugtuuity,  so  iis  to  form  a  8«ri»'S  of  Hinali  liurUoui-s,  lauding- 
pkces  for  boats,  and  shallow  docks)  aalt-ji&iiii,  which  are  probably 
atlribiitelifo  to  tlftd  eaiij  KioiielMi  poiod  of..Tyrian  pro»}»i  rity.  In  one 
pboe  only  on  the  weet  ia  the  line  of  ireeli>hrokeu,  by  a  little  round  bay 
witii  a  fine  suidy  beach  nieaBoring  ooma  70  yards  in  depth,  and  perhaps 
100  yards  aero»  north-east  and  sobth-west  It  is  probable  that  the 
eriginal  channel,  diriding  the  HnaO  southern  ishuuLImn  the  laiger  one, 
here  ran  out  on  the  west  On  the  sooth  also  there  iM*»  eMnesponding  bay, 
bat  much  shallower,  measuring  about  200  yards  east  and  west,  wliich 
may  define  the  limits  of  the^  smaller  island  on  the.  east.  The  area  thus 
limite<l  appears  originally  to  have  inolmhMl  ahoiit  four  or  five  acres.  On 
this  islet  stood  a  temple,  which  the  GreelcH  called  that. of  Jupiter  ( )Iynipiu8. 
A  8arc<»pha(^nH  mefisuriug  7  feet  by  5  feet  ]<>  inches  niid  2  feet  5  im  ln-s  in 
height  I  <»ut.side  dimen*5ioua)  lies  on  tlie  smaller  i«land#  It  is  (juite  [ilain, 
and  cubical  in  sha|k8,  with  a  pillow^  for  the  head  of  the  corpse  cut  inside 
at  one  end. 

The  western  flat  reefs,  below  tJie  Ciusading  walk,  extending  to  the 
north-west  end  ol.  the*  larger  island,  preeent  many  points  of  interest, 
fragments  of  the  msdisval  fortificatioDS,  mbbla  masonry  bonded  with 
pillar  shafts  of  grsnite  and  lyenite^  lie  Isllea  upon  ihenu.  The  rise  of 
the  tide  (about  18  inchea)  bringi  thA.w«tei^  on  a  ealm  xlayi,  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  reels,  and  in  stormy  weather  they  mnsb  be  partially  covered. 
In  the  summer,  however,  sale  landing  jlkitoet,  and  channels  lor^small  boats, 
necor  in  every  direction,  many  bearing  signs  of  having  beeu  artifidally 
enlaiged  and  altered,  .while  in  other  parts  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
concrete  paxrement,  full  of  fragments  of.pottery,  whiclbseems  to  have  been 
spreaii  over  the  sharj)  and  uneven  ridges,  to  form  an  oj)en  quay  close  to 
jihore.  In  one  pLice  there  is  a  basin  some  3  feet  deep  and  40  to  50  yards 
long,  surrounded  on  all  ><i<ies  by  the  reef.  It  h;us  no  entrance,  but  a  bout 
could  be  easily  dnig^'ed  over  the  narrow  rock-mole  on  the  outside,  and  the 
basin  would  thus  form  a  rude  dock  for  the  smaller  ( nift  in  summer  time. 
North  of  this,  on  a  somewhat  higher  level,  ;u-e  the  Uusins  ciiUed  liuntl:  cs 
SaUbf  ^  Pools  of  the  Cross  " — ^four  huge  salt-pans  divided  by  cross- walls  of 
rock  some  3  feet  thick.  One  of  these  pools  measured  35  feet  by  22  feet, 
the  depth  being  aboat  3« or.  4.  feet  apparently.  These  eicavations  were 
foUof  sea  water,  but  are  no  hmgea  used  as  salt-pans.  Many  smaller  pans 
exist  dose  by,  and  in  other  plaoes*  along  the  see£%  resembling  those  at 
'Ath  Itt,  which  are  still  known  by  their  proper  name,  d  Mdldhah.* 

Near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  reefs  there  is  a  heap  of  fallen  pillar 
shafts,  which,  tli  >ugh  quite  black  externally,  show,  wlien  broken,  a  fine 
pink  granite.   They  are  some  2  feet  in  diuneter,  and  look  at  first  sight 

•  It  naj  be  remsiked  that  the  existence  of  these  salt-panti  mid  jetties  forms 
an  ai^mnent — were  a  new  one  needed— against  the  exploded  uotiun  of  the 
jKiriial  submergence  of  the  site  of  Tyre  in  consequence  of  earthqimke  t»liooks — 
an  error  wiiich  seemi  to  hare  originated  in  the  account  given  bj  Jbenjiuiun  of 
Xttdela.— C.  B.  C. 
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like  the  remains  of  a  small  shrine  on  the  reef,  but  possibly  thev  may  have" 
baen  collected  by  the  CruHaders  for  use  in  the  walls,  or  for  the  com»tructiou 
of  a  jetty,  lika  thoBe  which  they  foimed  at  Ceaarea,  Ascalon,      and  even  at 
Tyn  itedf  in  the  Egyptian  hailMNir,  siid  they  may  thai  hvre  been  left 
tmoBed  in  their  praent  pootion. 

The  above  obiemitionB  along  the  xwli  seemi  to  indioite  that  the 
Phcenidan  poet*  inoluded,  not  only  the  twp  main  harbouiv  on  north  and 
snath,  but  aleo<«  eeriee  of  qnaya,  landing-plaoee,  and  amll  hartxran^  am 
the  west  0n4he*eaet  the  aoounulation  of  blown  sand  on  the  mound  of 
Alexander  hag>  rendered  the  extent  of  the  original  site  doubtful ;  but  it 
8?ems  probable  that  the  line  oi  the  Crusading  wnUeon  this  side,  founded 
as  they  i)robably  are  on«  rock,  would  mark  approximately  the  limits  of 
the  island.  Within  this  line — which  is  indicated  by^the  iK)sition  of  the 
Algerine  Tower  in  the  Orange  Gardens  on  the  south-east,  and  by  the  am^dl 
meiliieval  tower  on  the  noilh-ciujt  of  the  citv,  which  contains  a  well,  and  is 
partly  built  of  rustic  masonry,  such  as  the  (Vusiiders  used — the  gnnmd  is 
evervwht're  c(»v»»red  with  fnigmeJits  of  broken  in;u»(>nry  and  pillar  shafts. 
The  inhabiUintri  use  this -open  space,  e;iat  of  the  modem  town,  as  a  quan  y, 
digging  down  to  a  depth  of  10  or  15  feet,  and  excavating  good  building 
etonea.  Small  gems,  Cofie  and  Byzantine  ooine,  and  other  antiqaitiee  are 
often  found,  belonging  apparently  to  the  early  Christian  period ;  and  a 
hoard  of  gi^  coins  is  said  to  have  been  lately  discovered,  bat  of  what 
epoch  I  was  onable  to  leoni. 

The  total  area  which  seems  thos  to  have  been  enclosed,  within  the 
insular  site  formed  by  joining  the  two  islandi^  is  little  short  of  200  acres ; 
and  considering  the  small  siee  of  all  the  famous  cities  of  Phoenicia  (Sidon, 
Byblos  or  Aradus,  the  latter  only  occupying  lUI)  aoiea)  this  appeals  amply 
sufficient  for  theeite  of  a  toMm,  even  of  the  importance  of  Tyre. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  sink  shafts  beneath  the  sn|>erticial  excava- 
tions now  made  by  the  townspeople,  and  results  of  interest  might  probably 
b?  ex|>e('ted  at  a  depth  of  some  30  feet ;  but,  in  any  further  explonitions  at 
Tyre,  it  would  seem  clear  that  tlie  only  place  where  excavation  would  l>e 
likely  to  succee<l,  is  in  that  part  of  the  site  which  lies  eitst  and  aoutli-east  of 
the  present  town,  within  tli«  area  of  the  Cnisiiding  walls. 

As  regards  the  necrepolis  of  ancient  Tyre,  we  made  an  int^nestiiig 
discovery.  The  modern  graveyard  occiqnes  groond  mufk  tit  the 
smaller  idand,  and  in  this  part  there  is  a  difl^  bounding  the  little  bay 
already  mentioned  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  larger  island.  About  6  feet 
above  the  besch  is  a  nanower  deft^  which  has  been,  I  believe,  recently 
broken  through,  or  enlaiged  by  the  fittakkk  We  sqneeesd  into  it  with  , 
difficulty,  and  found  within  a  grotto,  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us 
under  the  name  Mughdret  d  Mftfdhed,  "  Gave  of  the  Champion."  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  ancient  tomb,  a  domed  cave  aboat  8  feet 
by  10  feet,  and  11  feet  high.  A  shaft  exists  above,  the  roof  beii^  coveted 
in  with  flat  slabs  of  stone,  which  were  all  in  place.  No  sarcophagus 
remains,  and,  unless  the  shaft  has  been  at  some  time  or  other  opened  and 
again  closed,  no  sarcophagus  can  ever  have  been  placed  in  the  chamber. 
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There  ia  on  the  uorth-eaat  side  a  flat  shelf  or  step,  raeaaiiriug  5  feet  6  inches 
by  2  feet  2  inchea,  on  which,  perhaps,  the  sarcophagus  or  coffin  may  iiave 
twted.  No  tenMM  <i  wood  or  1mm  iviff»  nolioed  on  the  flo^^^  Theroof 
of  the  cftTom  io  probably  loiiio  80  feet  below  the  ptnent  tmbm  of  the 
groond  on  the  top  of  the  oli£  The  dinovery  of  thii  Uunb,  with  the  shaft 
anidigeiiMiit  iHikh  diiitingnnihee  the  Phttnkian  from  the  anaent  Jewish 
tombii,  seems  to  indicate  the  pomble  aiietenfie  of  an  old  Phowiidan 
CBBetMy,  in  the  cliflb  onder  and  near  the  modem  graveyard ;  and  thia 
may aoeonnft for  the  puzzling  drcomstaooe  that  the  island  city  had  no- 
apparent  necropolia.  ^-if'np  ol  sunk  places  in  the  rocks  immediately 
south  of  the  cave  may,  perhapa,  represent  other  tombs  which  have  been 
destroyed  in  quarrying,  V)vit  it  is  ]>otisible  that  some  of  these  are  salt-pans. 
In  accordance  witli  the  ordimiry  conservatism  of  the  Eajst,  I  may,  perhaps, 
suggest  that  the  features  of  niodem  Tyre  preserve  iuicient  Phieuician 
localities.  That  the  uecropohs  is  unchanged  ;  that  the  site  of  the  great 
temple  is  indicated  by  the  ruined  cathediiU  ;  ;ind  that  the  Eurychoros, 
or  wide-place,"  may  have  been  identical  with  the  broad  Meid&u,  which 
is  now  found  inside  the  line  of  the  Crusading  walls,  and  weat  of  the 
nindaiy  town  or  village.  The  necropolis  of  Tjrra  wao  aoa^t  by  Banan 
ait  the  in^mtant  eaoMteiy  in  the  hilla  eeatof  the  phun,  a  diatanee  of  nearly 
two  milea ;  hot  it  aeema  probaUe  thatiahhooj^in  later  timea  Uie  riehmay 
hare  hewn  their  sepoldurea  on  the  mainlandj  the  older  tombs,  at  the  time 
when  (aooording  to  Pliny)  a  strait,  700  passus  broad,  divided  the  island 
from  the  shore,  would  have  been  hewn  in  the  clifh  of  the  reef,  and  still 
enst  boried  some  90  feet  beneath  the  modem  graveyard. 

II. — The  Egtptian  Harbour. 

The  opinion  of  Renan  and  other  writers  appeiirs  to  be  that  the 
ancient  southern  harbour  of  Tyre  is  no  longer  traceable  ;*  and  it  is  stated 
by  Professor  S<*cin  that  the  8Up|X)se<l  mole,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  wjis  more  probably  the  boundary  of  a  piece  of  land  artificially 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  We  gave  considerable  attention  to  thii» 
question  during  our  recent  visit.  lienteoant  Mantell  and  I  examined 
1^  BMla  and  the  harhonr  by  swimming  acram  it  in  variooa  dirsotionsi|tiiiia 
asosrtaiaing  the  depthst  and  dosaly  inspecting  the  portkma  furthest  from 
hold ;  and  the  oondosion  at  which  we  arrived  was  different  from  that  of 
the  anthoritifla  mentioned,  being  to  the  effMt  that  the  harbour  is  distinctly 
Mooverable,  and  that  the  only  changee  which  have  taken  place  are  doe  to 
the  wilful  hUw*lripig  up  of  the  inleta  to  the  port,  and  to  the  filling  in  with 
stones  of  portions  of  the  interior ;  over  which  stones  the  sand  haa  now 

*  lieutenant  C'onder,  writing  without  books  at  baud,  haa  here  fallen  into  a 
ili^  emr.  Benaa  does  not  think  that  the  Egyptian  port  is  no  longer  tnee- 
aUeu  He  supposes  that  the  site  gsnenlly  proposed,  and  accepted  hj  Lieut. 
CiMidsr  as  the  Sgyptisa  port,  was  formeriy  a  part  of  the  islaod,  and  that  the  ' 
mole  was  a  retaining  wslL  He  places  tlie  Egyptian  port  farther  east,  and  sup* 
poses  that  it  has  now  been  entirely  silted  up.  (See  Renan,  *' f  hcsnicie,"  p* 
and  "  licmoirB  of  the  Surrey,"  vol  i,  sheet  1,  §  £n. 
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drifted,  and  partially  silted  up  the  harlx»ur.  Even  in  the  narrowest  part 
there  is  still,  however,  an  anchor. tj^'e  for  small  bouto,  which  we  found  lying 
clode  to  shore  ;  while  the  w  ater  wa^  far  beyond  our  depth  in  that  part  of 
the  port  lying  neaxwt  to  Its  wwtsm  entnnce. 

It  ahould  be  remembered  tbat  the  ancient  ports  along  the  Syrian  ooaat^ 
indoding  the  famoua  Phflsnician  harboun,  are  eztr^iely  amalL  The 
harboar  of  Sidon  mdndes  SO  acres,  the  Sidonian  or  northem  port  at  Tyre 
only  occupies  l&aeree.  The  harboar  at  Ctamrta^  and  that  nuride  the  reef 
at  Jaffa,  are  eqnaUy  unfitted  for  the  requirements  of  modem  navigation  ; 
and  it  seems  never  to  have  occnrred  to  the  Tyrians  to  coostmot  worin 
connecting  the  various  rocks  in  the  two  great  reefs,  which  run  out  soutli- 
wards  and  north  wards*  l»ey<>nd  the  actual  harbours  ;  although  the  existence 
of  these  reefs  wjus  no  doulit  the  determining  cause  in  fixing  the  site  of  the 
ii^and  city,  :us  safe  anchorage  in  the  open  roadsteiuls  wjis  thus  obtained, 
from  wliiehever  direction  the  wind  blew  on  shore.  Strain)  (xvi.  2)  speaks 
of  the  Egyptian  liarbour  an  o\mi,  referring  probably  t<)  the  reef  which 
runs  out  southwards,  but  the  space  enclosed  within  the  Boutheru  mole  is 
nevei-theless  equal  to  the  area  (12  acres)  of  the  Sidonian  harbour. 
•  The  southern  harbour  we  planned  carefully.  It  is  divided  In  two  by  a 
pier  whieh  nms  out  from  land,  and  which,  in  calm  weather,  is  visible  at  a 
depth  of  2  OF  3  feet  below  the  im-fsoe,  but  is  now  covered  by  the  silt  and 
by  sea-weed.  The  southern  mole  runs  out  westwards  from  the  land,  at 
the  extreme  south-east  angle  of  the  andent  city,  as  defined  by  the  GnuMl- 
ing  wall. 

It  consists  of  ancient  concrete  full  of  large  pieces  of  pottery,  and  had 
two  paths  paved  with  concrete,  each  about  4  feet  wide,  with  a  wall  some 
6  feet  tliick  between  them.  The  length  of  this  mole  is  alnnit  5(X)  yards, 
the  western  and  eastern  ends  are  closely  defined  ;  and  Lieutenant  Mantel! 
walked  alonpr  a  g<x)d  {)<)i'tion  which  lies  under  water,  ]>etw"een  the  extremi- 
ties, and  found  in  one  place  those  fallen  columns  on  the  line  of  the  wall. 

The  pier  from  the  shore  divides  the  harltoui-  into  two  portions,  the 
western  measuring  about  400  feet  north  and  south,  by  500  feet  east  and 
west,  while  the  eastern  measures  400  feet  at  its  widest,  opposite  the 
shallow  bay  previously  noticed,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  hai^ar,  whik 
on  the  esst  the  harbour  nairows  to  a  point  between  the  diib  «id  the 
mole. 

There  are  two  entrances  at  least  to  this  port,  through  the  mole^  one 
being  50  feet  wide.  They  have  been  partially  filled  with  great  blocks 
thrown  down  apparently  from  the  wall  on  the  mole,  but  we  woe  obliged 
to  swim  across  each.  Other  entrances  no  doubt  also  occurred  in  the  part 
now  under  water,  but  the  main  adit  was  from  the  west,  where  is  a  gap,  in 
the  reef  which  runs  between  the  mole  and  the  shore,  of  140  feet.  This 
entrance  is  skilfully  constructed  with  jui  inner  traverse,  fonned  !)v  a  small 
tongue  in  the  reef,  so  that  the  ap|»roach  is  completely  defended  from  the 
waves  outside.  The  water  is  here  still  very  deep,  but  Un^v  blin  ks  have  been 
thrown  down  to  elose  the  entry,  and  the  harbour  is  too  small,  and  too 
iQUch  silted  up,  to  be  of  any  present  value. 
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Having  carefully  planned  this  harbour  (which  is,  however,  I  believe, 
shown  on  (raillardot's  "Survey  of  Tyre"),  we  were  unable  t<>  come  to  any 
other  couclusiou  than  that  it  represents  Uie  E<jy])tijui  harlxiur.  The  reefs 
wliich  run  out  6CK)  yards  or  more,  in  contiuuution  of  tlie  rocks  tlinmf^di 
which  the  western  entrance  is  cut,  break  the  force  of  the  sea  so  tliat  a 
calm  open  roadstead  is  formed  within,  ici  which  &  small  bark  was  lyiu^^  at 
the  tan«  of  our  viatt  Without  reference  to  the  history  of  Alexander's 
of  Tyre,  I  am  unable  to  remember  what  wm  then  done  by  his  ships 
to  the  sonthem  harboon  It  is  possible  that  the  filling  in  of  the  port  may, 
hoverer,  haye  been  aooompUshed  by  the  notorious  Fakhr  ed  Din,  who 
mined  the  harboors  of  Acre  and  Sidon,  and  fiho  seems  to  have  had  a 
apedal  aversion  to  maritime  stmetores :  these  appears,  however,  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  harbour  stiU  exists,  than  to  question 
the  identification  of  the  equally  small  Sidonian  harbour  north  of  the 
pisMit  town  of  Tyie. 

Hi. — ^The  Temple  of  Melkartr. 

I  have  suggt'flted  above  that  the  Christian  church  at  the  soutli- 
east  angle  (tf  tlie  modern  towu  may  stand  on  the  site  of  this  famous 
teniple.  Melkaith  ("the  King  of  the  City")  was  tlie  Tyriun  sun- 
god,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Hercules ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
DOtioe  that  from  the  site  of  the  cathedral  ("which  probably  replaced  the 
older  bssQioA  said  to  hM  the  bones  of  Origen),  a  elear  view  is  obtained 
of  the  great  centre  of  sun-worship,  Mount  Qsnnon.  The  ruined 
Cithedral  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the  laiger  iriand,  in  a  position 
nariBng  as  nearly  as  possiUe  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  the 
rouied  apses  are  directed  towards  Hennon.  The  fact  that  Ghristian 
dturdies  were  origiually  built  on  the  sites  of  heathen  temples  (as  at 
BooM^  Constantinoi^e,  or  Jerusalem),  is*teo  well  ascertained  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  notioe ;  and  in  the  case*ef  Tyre  we  find,  lying  within  the 
Crusading  building,  various  enonnous  granite  sliafts,  two  being  double 
with  diameters  of  3  feet  0  inclies,  the  length  of  the  blocks  being  2()  feet. 
Such  moiHtliths  are  entirely  unlike  any  work  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the 
nuJe  marl  lie  bases  and  capitals  lying  in  the  ruins,  are  too  small  U)  have 
been  placed  in  connection  with  them.  The  shafts  must  have  been 
eui|)l(iyed  as  piers  fn»m  which  the  vault  ribs  sprung,  and  would  liave  liad 
a  clumsy  and  unsuiUible  ap|)eaniuce  even  then  in  contrast  with  the  small 
nuttonry  and  delicate  mouldings  of  the  Gothic  structure.  The  material  of 
dicse  huge  shafts  is- »  fine  red  granite,  which  must  have  come  from 
Iigypt ;  and  the  Crusaders  are  little  likely  to  have  imported  such  stones, 
as  tiiey  were  alwi^  on  bad  terms  with  the  Egyptian  Sarscena  Such 
moDoKths  are,  however,  still  to  be  found  at  Jebeil  (ByblosX  and  in  other 
Phoenician  towns,  and  it  seems  fur  more  probable  that  the  Phoenicians, 
who  by  idigion  and  commerce  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
£gyptians,  would  have  brought  the  pillars  to  adorn  their  great  temple, 
which  no  doubt  faced  the  rising  sun  on  aline  not  far  difierent  from  that  of 
the  orientation  of  the  Christian  basilica. 
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The  church  has  been  already  described  by  other  explorers.  We  noted 
some  smaller  grey  syenite  shafts  aud  a  pillar  base  with  the  Greek  crtjss, 
flauked  by  four  globes,  and  having  the  A  and  Q  below,  the  material  being 
a  good  white  marble.  Thia  stands  in  situ  on  the  south  side  of  the  central 
apM.  W«  alaofoond  a  mittUeoaintAlolGothk  design,  and  both  ol  dioM 
deUili  wm  skotehed  Mid  meaMuml  TIm  tnoMnt  font  winch  wm  Tiaiiile 
Bome  yean  nnce  htm  been,  however,  removed.  I  noUoed  thai  tbewiBdowB 
of  the  apeei  show  two  periods  of  coiiitnictioii»  tho  original  ^  dog  tooth* 
moulding,  which  ran  round  them  inaide,  having  been  nplaoed  in  the  upper 
part  with  small  atones. 

The  aahlar  is  of  small  size  throughout,  and  the  centre  of  the  walls  of 
rubble,  as  usual  in  Croaeding  buildings.  The  material  ia  a  aoft  aendj 
limestone  from  the  neighbouring  difia  Only  a  few  nuaonn^  mailDi  m 
vieible. 

We  copied  the  iuscripliim  which  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  outside 
the  Tiorth  a[Me  on  its  north.  It  is  already  known,  but  was  seen  under  a 
good  light. 

PONTHN 

onoHH 
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It  is  said  that  daring  the  excavations  of  Sepp  in  1874,  a  Mt  of  aaoer- 
dotal  robes,  a  silver  cup  or  chalice,  with  rings  and  other  treeaurea  were 
discovered  in  the  catliedral. 

I  ma<le  inquiry  as  U)  the  festivals  of  St.  Barbara  and  St  Mekhlar,  said 
by  Professor  Sociii  to  jireserve  the  cultus  of  Melkarth,  but  found  no  one 
acquainted  with  either  njuiie.  The  Maronite  church  is  cjdled  after  Our 
Lady,  and  the  Greek  after  ISt.  Thomas.  St.  Catlierine  is  also  woi-sliipt>ed 
in  the  town.  These  churches  with  their  little  belfrys,  and  the  minaret  of 
the  single  mosque,  brciik  the  sky  line  iu  the  long  row  of  badly  built 
cottages  which  constitute  modern  Tyre.  There  are  also  one  or  two  better 
hoosea  with  red  tiled  roofa  The  Uttl«  Sidonian  haibour  waa  full  of  email 
craft ;  the  walls  of  the  buildinga  along  ite  mole,  with  heavier  maaoniy 
bebw  and  amaller  above^  are  decidedly  attributable  to  the  12th  oentuiy, 
aa  tiie  upper  storeys  of  the  towers  present  round  arches,  such  as  are  never 
used  by  the  modani  native  buildera. 

Various  antiquities  were  presented  to  na,  and  I  porbhaaed  a  small 
ydlow  glass  coin  or  medal,  of  which  two  were  offered.    It  repreaanta  the. 
Ban-god  with  his  whip  standing  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  horae%  and 
waa  aaid  to  have  been  found  in  an  excavation  near  the  cathedraL 

IV.— PALiE  Traua 

In  deaeribing  Tjrre,  Pliny  ("Hist  Nat/'  r,  17),  gives  it  a  circum- 
ference of  19  milea  including         ^niB>  the  jdaoe  itaelf  extending 

22  stjidia. 

The  latter  eatimate  would  agree  £airiy  with  the  area  above  deacribed  aa 
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probably  occnpied  by  the  island  city,  but  if  the  19  miles  were  distributed 
aloug  the  phiin  lx?tween  the  Nahr  el  Kftsimlyeh  (which  Abu  el  Fe<la 
identifies  with  the  Leontes)  and  the  springs  of  lliis  el  'Ain — as  has  been 
proposed  I  Wlieve  by  M.  Renan,  we  should  have  to  suppose  a  city  almost 
one  quarter  as  large  Jis  London,  and  (piite  without  parallel  in  any  other 
town  of  Syria.  Strabo,  ou  the  other  hand,  uieniions  PaUe  Tyiiis  as  existing 
20  stadia  south  of  Tyre,  and  having  a  stream  Howing  through  its  midst, 
without  in  any  way  indicating  a  large  suburb  extending  over  the  plain. 

A  oarafnl  lyrMninitinn  of  the  ground  between  the  KAaimtyeh  Biver, 
the  hilb  eeit  of  Nel^  M'aahikk,  and  the  springs  of  Bteei'Ain  on  the  south, 
aeeiui  to  me  to  point  clearly  to  the  oondmion  thai  no  each  eztenave 
■nborb  ever  edited,  and  that  there  la  only  one  aite  within  the  area 
where  an  andeut  townof  any  extent  can  have  stood.  Sneh  ancient  sites 
are  cleariy  indicated  in  Palestine  hy  various  sure  signi^  such  as  the  grey 
soil;  the  numerous  thistles,  the  growth  of  the  yellow  marigold,  the  remains 
-of  pottery,  cement,  and  glass,  which  nuurk  the  crumbling  mounds 
long  after  the  original  buildings  have  disappeared.  At  the  great  mound 
of  Tell  Habtsh,  near  R.ls  el  'Aiii,  these  indications  of  an  old  site  are 
found.  At  Neby  M'ashCik  there  are  no  reiuiiins  which  seem  to  iudiaite 
that  there  was  more  than  a  single  building  ou  the  hill.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
plain  consists  of  red  virgin  soil  or  of  sand  dunes,  with  here  and  there 
tracts  <»f  a  single  building.*  The  existence  of  a  great  o|)en  unpn>iected 
suburb  extending  over  a  flat  plain  without  water,  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  Oriental  method  of  growth  in  the  more  important  ancient 
eities,  where  the  houses  appear  geuerally  to  have  crowded  round  the 
central  fortrees  or  sanctuary,  and  to  have  nestled  dose  outside  the  walls 
w^ien  they  coold  no  longer  iiad  space  within  their  drcoit 

There  are  no  indications  in  the  way  of  welli^  cisterns,  moonds  of  ruins 
or  other  rediains  in  the  phuo  which  would  lead  to  the  conduaion  that  a 
great  defenceless  open  sohnrb  ever  existed,  and  Ae  theory-  appears  to 
depend  only  on  the  looee  expression  of  Pliny,  which  may,  perhaps,  he  other- 
wise explained,  either  as  referring  to  the  district  of  which  Tyn  was  the 
capital,  or  else  ;ts  being  merely  a  blunder  of  the  Italian  writer,  who  had 
probably  not  visited  the  city. 

The  more  definite  desioription  pven  by  Strabo  is  easily  reconciled  with 
existing  remains  ;  and  tlicsn,  including  the  sites  of  Neby  M'ashftk, 
Khubet  el  LawAtlu,  WAdy  et  Tin,  Tell  el  Hablah,  and  E&s  el  'Ain,  may 
in  conclusion  W  briefly  described. 

A  curious  moimd  of  rock  rises  in  the  plain  due  east  of  Tyre.  The 
anmmit  is  about  100  ft  above  the  sea  and  40  above  the  phuu.    On  all  sides 

•  At  a  point  about  half-way  botwL'en  Tyre  snd  Neby  M'nsliAk  and  south  of 
the  ancient  aqueduct,  Bome  bovs  digging  in  tlie  sand  duiu  have  found  remains 
recently  of  a  little  shrine  or  chapeL  Fragments  of  marble,  of  glass  mosaic,  of  a 
snudl  twisted  pillar  shaft,  and  the  shoulder  of  a  small  statue  in  high  relief, 
mnains  of  a  nMrble  eornioe  with  feebly  ezeeated  mooldings,  sod  tome  ourioos 
piseesordark  pottery.aeem  to  indioato  that  a  small  Bjsautine  or  Crusading 
ehspsi  stood  heie  asBoog  the  dunes. 
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the  bare  rock  is  visible,  aiui  on  the  east  is  a  ]>er]Tendicnlar  cliff.  Close 
to  this  clifi",  on  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  hill,  stands  the  shrine  of 
Neby  M'iLshuk,  with  two  tbtniea  and  a  courtyard  containing  a  jwini.  A 
few  hovels  exist  north  of  the  building.  The  rock  is  (juarried  on  the  west  ; 
uud  uu  the  top  of  the  liill  there  iu\i  indications  of  old  foundatdonii.  On 
tiiB  north  anniderock  steps,  perhaps  leading  up  to  the  moient  baikUng 
on  the  Bammit,  perimps  only  made  in  qnatrying.  On  the*  north-west  are 
some  rock-cat  tombs  of  Tyrian  character.  The  great  aqnednot  to  Tyre 
runs  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  seuth,  and  oooe  supplied  a  small 
mill,  but  its  oonne  seen&s  to  be  oontrolledirathev  bj  the  fill  of  the  ground 
than  by  any  intention  of  canrying  water  to  Neby  SfTafthtlk,  as  no  cistens 
to  receive  the  supply  appear  to  exist  at  this  point  Parts  of*  the  hill  were 
covered  at  the  time  of  our  visit  with  oom,  and*  this  may  have  concealed 
ruins,  but  a  large  part  of  the  site  shows  only  bare  rock,-  and  there  is 
notliing  to  indicate  that  Neby  M'aslitlk  was  ever  the  centre  or  the 
acropolis  of  a  city  or  suburb,while  the  excavations  made  Ity  M.  Kenan 
brought  to  light  only  the  remains  of  a  small  and  compMatively  modem 
bhrine. 

Although  Neby  M'ashfik  does  not,  therefore,  appear  likely  to  have  been 
the  acropolis  of  the  theoretical  i^aiee  Tynis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must 
have  been  a  sacred  shrine  of  antiquity  and-  importance.  It  has  been 
propoeed  to  identify  it  with  a  temple  of  Astarte,  but  the  name  M'ashldc 
(**  betoved  is  in  a  raascoline  fonn  (the  passive  participle  of  'Ashaka),  and 
the  Kebj  is  said  to  have  been^a  man  who  was  so  fascinating  that  evei7 
woman  who  saw  him  fell  in  love  with  him.  Pn>bably^ther8foi<e,  we  have 
here  the  more  ancient  temple  of  the  sun-god,,  {minted  ent  by  the  Tyrian 
islanders  to  Alexander— the  shrine  <of  an  Adonis,  or  youtliful  solar  hero. 
A  curious  story  is  told  in  connection  witiv  the*  place.  A  cave  is  said  to 
exist  beneath  it  and  to  contain  a  treasure  ;  the  cave  is  afco  said  to  be  full 
of  bees,  and  we  were  shown  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  eastern  clitf"  su))|xwd  to 
be  the  entnuiee  and  from  which  honey  is  s;iid  occasional^'  to  exude.  We 
8,'iw,  howevfr,  neitlu'i  Ik  i  s  n<»r  honey, -and  {dthough  our  guide's  story  was 
conhnnetl  by  <>ther  witnesses  ou  the  s|i<»t,  it  seenie<l  improbable  that  the 
narrow  fissure  in  the  strata  should  really  be  the  tnouth  of  a  cavern.  The 
natives  say  that  if  the  cave  were  opened  the  building  above  would  fall  in 
ruinsL  The  sacred  cave  (as  has  been  remarked  in  a  recent  paper  In  the 
QuarteHjf  Staiemtnt  'P.  E.  Fond)  is  nsnaily  an  adjunct  of  a  san-worsliip 
centre ;  while  bees  and  honey  are  also  intimately  connected  with  tlie 
son-god ;  and  been  form  the  string  of  the  Indian  Gopid's  bow  (Kama 
pAva).  In  this  tradition  we  have,  tiiendfere,  possibly  an  edu>  of  ^  old 
cult  us  of  the  heathen  divinity  now  known  as  the  "beloved  prophet' 

E.ist  of  Neby  M'ashilk  lies  the  great  cemetery  called  Khtirbet  el 
Law&tin.  Careful  iiuyiiry  proved  that  the  spelling  Aw4ttn  given  by 
some  authorities  is  incorrect.  The  word  is  the  plural  of  LattUn,  the  well 
known  iinme  for  a  "lime  kiln''  in  Syria,  and  th^  character  of  the  site 
agree.H,  .'u*  will  be  seen  ininietliately,  with  this  translation  of  th*'  title.  To 
anyone  who  has  read  M.  Kenan's  account  of  this  pkce,  the  inipresiiion 
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mncle  by  a  visit  to  the  spot  in  very  disappointing.  There  are  no  excava- 
tions at  all  e<iual  to  those  at  Beit  Jebrtn,  and  the  character  of  the 
cemetery,  in  spite  of  its  being  an  extenflive  site,  is  (very  rude,  and  quite 
beneath  oomporieon  with  many  other  ooUectioiis  of  rook-cat  tmnbii  in 
FrieetinOb  llio  ci.Tee  which  M.  Bobmi  deecrihee  as  "tmrneue  hypog^es, 
of  which  the  xoodha^e  faUea  in«"  ^vpear  to  me  io  be  nothing  e]ae  than 
qaameo«vheooe  the  soft  chalk  (Buudrak)  need  lor  boniing  into  linie,  hae 
boon  obtained  Snch  ezcavalions  are  common  «n  all  parte  of  ihe  conntry 
where  the  very  soft  chalk  appears,  and  the  name  Khilrbet  el  Law&tin 
"min  'Of  the  kilnSi^  is  no  doubt  an  indirection  of  the  origin  of  4heee 
OKwmis.  The  niches  which  have  been  obeerFed  in  the  walla  of  tli^  se  caves 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  Iwiili,  occurring  at  different  levels,  showing 
that  horo.as  at  BeU  Jcbrin^  ancient  cemetery  haa  been  destroyed  in 
quarrying — the  originni  excavatoi-s  finding  it  eiisierto  commence  operations 
hv  breaking  up  tlie  walls  of  the  tombs,  than  by  cutting  into  the  face 
of  a  solid  cliff.  Similar  destnit  tion  of  aucient  cemeteries  may  be  noted 
wherever  modern  quarrying  has  been  undertaken  in  almost  any  part  of 
Syria.  There  are  Ao  remains  visible  of  the  supposed  roofs  of  the 
cavems,  and  'they  do  not  aeem  on  inqseotion  eyer  to  have  been  oovered 
in,  exaep^  on  aueh  parts  as  still  are  roofed,  where  the  eKcavations  have 
been  poished  deep  into  the  difll  These^oaTes  are  now  nsed  as  goat  folds, 
bntthey  are  not  of  a  siaeor  ezecntion  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  great 
caverns  of  Southern  Palestine. 

North  of  the  chalk  quarries,  the  hill-side  is  covered  with  tomb&  We 
took  plans  of  several  ef  these,  all  belonging  to  <me  type— a  square  chamber 
reached  by  a  shaft  some  6  to  10  feet  deep,  and  having  rude  Kokim-^  the 
four  walls.  Theee  tombn  which,  on  account  of  their  rude  execution,  might 
be  thouglit  very  ancient,  differ  only  from  tlie  Jewish  Kolim  tombs  in  ithe 
existenc**  of  the  shaft,  which  tjikes  the  place  of  the  small  door  entered  from 
the  face  of  a  low  cliff,  in  the  onlinary  ty{>e  of  .Jewish  s«  j)u!c)ire.  The  dew 
hewed  a  chantber  inwards  fnun  the  face  of  the  hill,  while  the  Phtenician 
sunk  downwards  from  the  tlat  surface  of  the  hill-top  ;  but  the  chamber 
within  was  in  both  cases  identical  in  its  general  arrangement. 

The  cemetery  in  question  is  certainly  very  extensive,  and  may  cout^mi 
unopened  tomha  It  seems,  iMiwenrer,  by  no  means  dear  that  «t  is  the 
andent  necropolis  of' Tyre,  which,  as  already  suggested,  is  move  probably 
to  besought  en  the  island  itsell  The  existence  of  the  temple  at  liPashift 
mtsf  psfhaps  acooont  lor  4he  cemetery,  the  Fhomidans  being  esger  to  find 
sepultuane  'near  iStM  saered  place,  just  as  the  Jew  or  the  Modem  at 
Jemsalem,  and  in  any  sacred  dtty,  still  desires  to  be  bnried  dose  to  the 
sanctuary  ;  bnt  the  hill  towns  or  even  distant  cities  may  have  bad  their 
sliare  in  this  great  graveyard,  as^dl  as  the  island  town  of  Tyn^  ^hich  is 
distant  some  two  miles  from  these  hills. 

Following  the  hills  southwards,  we  visited  the  flat  valley  between  Burj 
esh  Shemfily  and  Burj  fll  Kibly,  which  is  sometimes  called  \V(i(l>/ ft  Tin 
from  the  fig  trees  which  occm'  on  the  s1o|hwi.  On  both  sides  »)f  the  valley 
there  are  tombe,  and  we  obtained  plans  of  some  of  these,  which  are  simply 
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locuUin  the  rode :  ranains  ol  wise  pnmm  ftlao  w«n*,  and  on  the  aouth 
side  of  tiM  valley,  nwr 'ilm  tl  JmUM  ("tho  imdBHflit  i|Hriiig")  ia  tfaa 
ciirioiu  tioa-iolkf  Tkited  by  BoDMi  and  Gki^^  It  nwnnm  16  bukm  by 
fSmAiBBtWaitdhmmonnM  by  Tba 
design  (of  which  a  sketch  accompanke  this  re|NBt)  rip  wanntii  a  aii^ln  male 
figure  in  hmg  robea^  the  head  pmpoeelj  defaced.  On  the  rij^  at  YdM.hn^ 
ia  an  animal  most  reaembling  a  dorr,  and  on  either  side  an  arab^ue  of 
grape-bunchra  and  leaves  (much  defaced)  ntoa  Tertically— the  viiie  on  the 
left  springing  apparently  from  a  pot,  as  is  generally  the  caae  where  this 
design  occiirB  (me'Ahiid  es  iSem^Uj  Shefa  Amr,  &c,,  in  the  "  Memoirs  '*).  I 
am  aware  that  M.  Gu^rin  has  deacribetl  tlieae  defaced  details  as  representing 
the  heads  of  sheep  surrounded  by  nimbi;  but  careful  examination  shows  that 
the  curving  ptem  of  the  vine  is  continuous  througliout.  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
the  human  figure  represents  the  '*good  shcpheixl,'  a^  the  lamb  or  sheep 
which  he  would  carry  ia  not  diatinguiahabie.  The  existence  of  the  vine,  a 
synbol  of  the  eon-god  ;  and  of  the  dog  (if  dog  it  be),  may  Indicate  that  Ihe 
eon-deity,  Hiaraolee,  ie  lepreeented,  whoee  dog  is  reoovded  fini  at  lyra  to 
have  dieoovered  the  Mnvez  or  pniple  iiah,  which  he  faroo^t  from  the  eea 
in  hie  moolh.  It  eeema  dear,  moreorer,  that  there  ie  a  tomb  benflelh  the 
UodL  of  rock  on  which  the  bas-relief  ia  cot,  ■1»Jm«^  the  entrance  is  now 
so  completely  blocked  that  excavation  woold  reqnire  oonsiderahle  time. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  no  site  which  can  really  be  considered  to 
represent  Palce  TSnms.  A  visit  to  the  fountains  of  R&s  el  'Ain,  however, 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  the  ruin  called  er  Rusheidtyeh, 
the  old  name  of  which  ia  Tell  el  JiabUh,  "  Mound  of  the  Abyssiuian." 
There  is  here  a  great  hillock  measuring  about  400  yards  north  and 
south,  and  including  some  25  to  30  acres.  It  rises  about  60  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  has  a  modem  farm-hoube  ou  the  flat  summit  The  hill 
was  covered  with  corn,  but  remains  of  andeut  ma^nry  were  visible  ail 
over  ito  platean.  On  the  north-east  are  two  fine  springs  which  havte 
been  endoeed  with  walla  like  those  at  BAa  d  'Ain,  the  work,  however, 
in  parti  looks  like  Grosading  maaoniy.  On  the  north-west  is  a  small 
mill  originally  fed  from  these  qirings,  but  the  water  now  runs  in  a 
strsam  to  the  eea.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  this  dte  the  deseriptioii 
.given  bj  Strabo  of  Pale  Tyrus,  aa  having  a  stream  running  through  ite 
midst,  aa  wdi  aa  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  l^ie,  is  realized  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.,  A  sm<Ul  jungle  of  brambles,  canes,  and  wild  figs 
grows  on  the  edge  of  the  Tell  to  the  north,  following  the  stream  to  the 
})each,  and  at  Tell  Habish  we  have  every  requirement  for  an  ancient  town, 
a  fine  water  supply,  a  lofty  ami  i^MUUOua  mound,  and  a  small  iftn<ljr^g  pJaoe 
on  the  beach  itself. 

liAs  el  'Ain,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  this  great  mound,  may  possibly 
have  formed  part  of  the  site  of  I'aJte  Tyrus,  which  would  have  covered 
the  intervening  space  if  it  was  indeed  a  town  of  any  sise.  We  visited  the 
great  reservoirs  and  aquednets  of  BAs  d  'Ain,  9nd  made  a  plan  of  the 
three  prindpal  tanks.  There  appear  to  have  been  orjginaUj  two  springs, 
of  which  one  is  enclosed  in  the  great  octagonal  reservoir  called  Bickft 
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*l8r&wy,  while  the  other  risca  in  a  quadrangular  ci«tem  called  Birket 
Snfs&feh,  which  is  situated  370  feet  east  of  the  former,  and  is  connected 
by  a  short  channel,  with  a  smaller  rudely  octagonal  reservoir  situate  at 
the  soutb'Weatern  angle  of  the  Birket  Sufs&feh. 

The  level  of  the  water  in  tb6iie  two  spriugB  It  the  Mine,  about  80  leet 
•ibovetiieeHk  The  two  grcmpe  of  rwerfoiieirerB  eonnerted  by  en  eqnednct, 
of  widdk  only  %  lew  tnwee  remelD.  The  wbUb  at  the  poob  ere  20  feet 
tbkk,  iMed  with  Hue  eihlar  of  etonee,  eometiniee  5  feet  long,  and  bulk 
neiile  whii  eonerete,  fanned  by  aUemate  layemof  pebblee  in  batd  eementy 
end  ef  flat  pieQee  of  stone  or  pottery.  Birket  'Isrftwy  hee  the  qypeeianoe 
of  having  been  originally  domed  ovir,  the  walls  airving  over  above  the 
water  some  3  feet  beyond  the  perpendicular  of  the  inner  enffue.  Thia 
Birkeh  is  now  snrroonded  with  small  houses.  Itn  sides  are  of  irregtilar 
lengfth,  and  were  carefully  planned  by  Lieutenant  Mantfll.  On  the  north 
and  on  the  east  bifin  tatt'd  channels  leatl  from  the  suiface  of  the  pool  to  two  ' 
pairs  of  vertical  shafts  of  circular  form,  each  3  feet  in  diameter.  Tliese 
shafts  are  lined  with  gtxxi  manonry,  the  stones  having  their  faces  cut  to  the 
form  of  the  circle.  They  feed  two  modem  millsy  but  are  evidently  part  of 
the  original  structure  of  the  reaei*voijr. 

On  the  west  aide  of  this  teak  a  modem  pool  has  been  built ;  it  is  now 
eoifwed  with  trcee  and  oanee,  bat  wee  distineUy  virifab  fraoi  the  top  of 
Biilntleriwy.  It  ie  celled  Birket  el  Hllti,  end  eud  to  have  been  bdit 
1^  the  Egyptian  Emir  Biehtr  el  ICIlti,  eppemtly  about  the  time  of 
Ibrahim  Peeha ;  while  the  Bizket  leiiwy  is  loeelly,  thocigh  no  doubt 
wnm^f  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

Biiket  Snfiiifeh  ("  the  willow-pool ")  meesures  51  feet  by  48  feet  ineide, 
with  walls  10  feet  thick.  It  is  built  on  a  hill  side,  so  that  on  the  eouth 
the  path  reaches  almost  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  its  walls,  whereas  the 
walls  of  the  second  octagonal  tank  are  eome  16  feet  high  on  the  west  side, 
and  over  20  feet  in  thickness. 

No  ancient  aqueduct  ieatis  from  the  quadranfjular  tank,  but  alterations 
have  been  made  in  its  walls,  and  a  modem  acjueduet  on  firches,  some  of 
which  are  pointed,  and  others  round,  mns  south-west  for  a  short  distance 
from  the  east  side  of  the  tank.  Probably  these  alterations  miiy  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Crusaders  of  the  12th  aud  13th  centuriea 

From  the  octagonal  tank  oontigneoe  to  the  Birket  SnfsAfeh,  the  original 
aqnedaet  to  Tjrve  itiU  rane  about  8  milei,  to  the  vieinity  of  Tell  ITaehAk 
en  the  norths  where  it  tome  round  weetwaids,  and  disappears  in  the 
mad  duee ;  the  water  whidi  ia  eemed  to  the  town  and  rather  b^jrond  it, 
eecaping  to  form  a  manh  behind  the  dmtm.  This  aqueduct  bee  the 
appeemnee  of  Booiatt  work,  and  le  lined  with  eoncreta  It  bee  a  channel, 
increasing  from  2  feet  9  inches  near  the  pool  to  5  feet  in  width,  and  6  feet 
in  depth  near  Neby  M'ashiik,  w  here  the  arch  is  still  intact,  the  voussoirs 
eormcmnted  by  a  series  of  long  slabs  laid  horizontally  as  a  top  covering  to  the 
stmcture.  The  fall,  from  RIs  el  'A in  to  Neby  M'ashAk,  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  feet  per  mile,  which  would  give  a  level  of  about  40  feet  above 
the  sea  at  Tyre,  were  it  ccmtiutted  uniformly. 
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In  crossing  low  ground  the  aqueduct  is  carried  on  large  round  arches 
with  strong  piers,  and  a  string  courae  is  added  above  these  a.s  an  orna- 
ment. The  archee  are  generally  fanned  by  yomMin  of  eren  proportions, 
bat  Lifliitenant  Mant^ril  noticed  near  Tell  HaMdi  a  row  of  eidiee,  not 
truly  atraetanly  bat  fonned  by  cutting  the  stones  of  the  euw— ion 
coureoB  into  the  shape  of  a  fonnd  .aioh,  each  eourw  being  oorbelled  out 
so  as  to  fonn  together  a  complete  semicirde  in  elevatioD.  This  unusual 
construction  may,  perluqw^  be  a  sign  of  the  early  date  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  the  arches  thus  formed  are  dependent  for  strength,  not  on  structure, 
but  solely  on  the  hardness  of  the  cement  used  in  buikiing.  The  maaons 
were,  however,  evidently  not  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  the  arch,  as 
▼OUSSoirB  are  used  in  other  parts  of  the  aqueduct. 

In  addition  to  Xho  three  ancient  resorvoii-s,  and  the  later  Birket  el 
Mi'ilti,  there  is  a  tifth  po<>l  uf  (^uite  distinct  charaotrr  situat-e«i  north-west 
of  Birket  'Inrriwy.  An  aqueduct  with  masonrv  <tf  hiU-  chanicter  lead^  to 
thifl  tjiFik,  whii  h  is  some  12  feet  .sijuare  inside.  The  arches  of  its  ;i(|ue«hu;t 
were  originally  round,  but  near  the  tank  an  outer  facing  of  niiwonry  not 
bonded  in,  haa  been  juided  with  pointed  archw*  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
piers.  The  tank  is  called  Birket  es  Seiyideh,  "  Our  Lady's  Pool,''  and  is  a 
sacred  plaoe,  pilgrimage  being  undertaken  to  visit  the  spot,  and  vows 
offered  to  the  local  divinity.  The  tank  waa  probably  filled  at  one  time 
through  its  aqueduct  from  tiie  more  ancient  aqueduct  £rom  Biriut  es 
Sufstfeh,  or  rather  from  the  contiguous  octsgonal  reservoir.  It  should  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  last-named  octagonal  tank,  that  like  Birket 
Isrftwy  it  contains  a  pair  of  cylindrical  shoots  df  good  ancieiit  msaonxy, 
which  convey  the  water  t^  a  modem  mill 

It  Hceros  clear  that  the  original  oonstnictors  of  these  fine  ohl  water- 
towers  had  in  view -rather  the  utilization  of  the  sprinirs  for  mill-work  than 
the  supply  of  the  distant  city  of  Tyre  by  an  a<|ueduct. 

The  conLlusii>ns  which  suggest  themselves  after  a  visit  to  the  spot  are, 
that  the  three  older  tanks  were  originally  Iniilt  for  hn^U  pur|K)ses,  that  an 
a«jueduct  to  Tyre  (set  niingly  Roman  work)  w;ls  afterwards  made  from  the 
Kjualler  octagonal  reservoir.  That  the  Cirufwulers  subsequently  built  the 
Birket  es  Seiyideh  and  its  aqueduct,  as  well  as  ithe  broken  aqueduct  leading 
south-west  from  Birket  Suliftleh,  and  that  the  Birket  el  MAIU  is  the  iafeeat 
addition  to  the  group  of  five  tanlu  at  present  existing.  The  arrangement 
will,  however,  be  rendered  dearer  by  a  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  older 
reservoira 

The  general  results  of  our  three  days  of  explcratkm  at  Tyn  may  be 
briefly  summarised  in  conclusion.  They  include  : — 

First,  the  discovery  of  a  tomb  (Mtlghfiret  el  MujUhed),  whidi  seems  to 
indicate  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  necropolis. 

Secondly,  the  examination  of  the  existing  remains  of  the  southern  or 
Egyptian  harlx>ur,  and  of  the  reef  west  of  the  Island  city  of  Tyre. 

Thinlly,  a  suggestion  as  to  the  position  of  the  Temple  of  Melkarth, 
rendered  |)robable  l)y  the  conspicuous  and  central  {)ositiou  of  a  site  whi<  h 
has  long  been  consecrated  by  a  Christian  basilica  pointing  towards  iiermou. 
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Fourthly,  the  examination  of  the  hill  of  Neby  M'aahiik,  its  traditiou 
and  the  neighbouring  Tyrian  cemetery. 

Fifthly,  the  examination  of  the  importHnt  mound  of  Tell  Habt«h  and  • 
the  neighbouring  springs  of  Ras  el  Ain,  the  poiisibie  site  of  Pala'  TvniH. 

Bxcavatioiifi  at  Tyre  might  still  produce  results  of  intereflt  and  impor- 
imoa.  They  ■hcmld  be  oonfined  to  the  am  within  the  Cnmding  walls, 
«r  to  the  aitee  of  ei  Lawittn  and  Tell  Habtah,  where  alone 
titiimB  ooeiir.  The  old  necropQilB  of  Tjn  may,  periiapa,  exist  nntoodiad 
bsneath  the  aocumnJated  rabbish  heaps  of  Qfeek,  B^fsantine,  Gmaadiagi 
and  Arab  times»biit  the  vioimtyof  the  modem  gravi^yard  would  make  the 
amelioration  a  very  delicate  matter. 

It  should,  however, be  remembered  that  the  remains  a.s  yet  found  hare 
been  of  a  very  rude  and  unintere<^ting  deeeription,  and  that  the  Phoenician 
inscriptions  discovered  by  M.  Kenan  in  this  district  were  of  very  late 
date.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  piece  of  work  which  could  be  sug- 
gested would  be  a  complete  excavation  of  the  catheilnil  by  shaft  sunk  to 
rock,  or  to  such  a  depth  as  should  enable  the  explorer  to  determine 
whether  any  relics  of  the  famous  temple  of  Melkarth  still  exist  on  the 
epot. 

Modern  Tyre  has  been  described  as  a  rising  phice,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  n^ee  the  Ifietiwildi  settled  here,  it  has  grown  into  a  town 
from  a  condition  of  complete  ruin.  Its.  trade  i%  however,  quite  insignifl- 
eant,  ita  harbonrs  far  too  small  to  be  ef  any  value,  and  its  inland  commu- 
aicatioui  too  difficult  to  allow  of.  its  competing  with  Acre,  TripoU,  or 
Ahmmdretta,  aa  a  point  of  strate(gical  or  commercial  importance. 

The  fisher  spreads  his  net  on  the  reefs  and  ruined  walls,  as  the  prophet 
of  old  proclaimed  in  one  of  the  most  poetic  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament, 
(Eaek.  zxvii),  and  the  little  town  is;  scarcely  more  than  a  fishing  village 
with  a  small  coasting  tratle  in  cereals,  fruita  and  silk.  Our  knowledge  of 
other  ancient  cities  leads  us,  moreover,  to  conclude  that  even  when  the 
hardy  Pha^iiiciau  mariners  were  planting  colonies  in  Africa,  in  ►Spain,  or  in 
France,  and  were  the  first  of  Orientals  to  discover  our  own  stormy  islands, 
the  j>oi-t8  of  the  mother  city,  to  which  the  merchante  of  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  gathered  from  every  (piailer,  were  scarcely  larger  than  the 
capacity  of  a  fishing  harbour  in  England,  while  the  metropolis  itself  only 
covered  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  Hyde  Biik. 

Tlie  conelnaiona  of  arciyeoli^gists,  which  a  short  thouj^  careful  ezami' 
valioii  of  the  site  led  me  to  regard  as  requiring  reoonaideratioii,  are  as 
already  detailed,  first,  that  ttie  Egyptian  harbour  has  disappeared ; 
eansidering  the  existence  of  a  weU  defined  port  as  laige  as  the^  northern  or 
Sidonian  harbonr.  Secondly,  that  the  "Palm  Tyrus  was  a  great  suburb 
■covering  the  plains  east  and  south-east  of  Tyre ;  since  uo  indications  of 
mil  a  suburb  exist,  while  the  idea  is  quite  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the 
mze  and  arrangement  of  ancient  eastern  cities.  Third,  that  the  necropolis 
of  Tyre  lay  at  Khiirbet  el  I>;iwfit!n  ;  since  we  were  able  to  discover  at  least 
one  Tyrian  tomb  on  the  island,  the  natural  position  in  which  the  cemetery 
might  be  expected  to  exist   Foui-thly,  that  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
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>diiei'iption  whidi  liM  been  gjtwa  of  the  emm  at  the  aite  «f  el  Lanittn, 
■honld  be  modified  1^  a  eompariaon  willi  similw  eioaTBtiQM  in  other 
pntiof  Bdeetinek  And  JaiUy  in  general^  the  espeetntion  of  finding  at 
Tfn  an  nunene^^tljjr^qiiai  in  «iie  to  Bomeor  AthMMi  ahould  beeontvolM 
^  liiB  eiperienoe  iriuoh  w  derive  from  the  examination  of  the  ether 
aaored  oroonunemal  dties  of  ancient  Syria,  whieh,  like  the  modem  towns 
«f  the  eoontry,  seem  to  have  been  crowded  into  areas  quite  insignificant  in 
•eomperiBon  with  thoee  occupied  by  European  metropolises,  and  strangely 
.contrasting  to  the  -world-wide  fame  which  snch  little  cities  as  Tyn^  Sidon, 
' Jopfia,  or  Jeruaalem  have  obtained  in  later  ages. 

Claitds  R  Oomont,  RR 


IIL 

Fbom  Betrout  to  Jsrusalkm. 

Jbrvbalkk,  28tk  Jfojf,  188L 
Thb  distnrbsnees  in  the  Hanmn  rendered  it  prudent  to  relinqiush  car 
original  plan  of  <wmfnAiMii«gr  the  Eastern  Survej  on  the  nortli ;  and,  as 
many  of  oar  heavy  stores  were  in  Jerusalem,  it  appeared  neccsaaiy  to  shift 

our  base  of  operations  to  the  Holy  City,  whence  we  hope  to  pit)ceed  to 
Gilead  and  Moab.  leaving  Beyrout  on  7tli  May,  we  journeyed  down  the 
eoa«t  by  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Nablus,  reaching  the  capitsvl  on  Saturday, 
2 Int.  We  remained  two  days  in  Tyre,  and  one  day  in  Nablus  when  we 
revisited  tlie  top  of  Ebal,  and  rebuilt  the  caini  erected  iu  the  summer  of 
187:?,  as  the  jKjiiit  will  probably  be  conspicuous  east  of  Jordan,  From 
EUil  we  beheld  the  gi-e^it  plateau  broken  only  by  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok, 
which  is  the  scene  of  our  expected  labours.  Idany  things,  however,  re- 
quired to  be  settled  on  asatliCaetory  bains  before  we  oonld  hope  succeaafully 
to  attadc  onr  work,  and  the  time  spent  in  thoroughly  organizing  the 
expedition'  will  probaUy  be  saved. later  in  the  increased  working  power  of 
•the  party*  Meantime  a  lew  scattered  notes,  on  tiie  pointe  which  were 
obswved  along  the  road,  will  probably  be  thought  of  interests 

Our  camps  were  pitched  at  Neby  YtmB  {where  we  rested  for  Sunday, 
8th),  Sidon,  Tyre  (where"  two  days  were  spent),  Nakdrah,  el  Bahjeh,  near 
Acre  (where  the  secotid  Sunday  was  passed),  Sheikh  Ibreik,  Jenln,  Nabloa, 
'Ain  el  Haramtyeli,  and  Jeruaalem ;  the  result  of  our  ezplontions  at^Tjfre 
are  giTen  in  another  report. 

Thb  Boad. 

It  has  been  suggested*  that  the  main  coast  roatl  dates  from  Anib  tinier, 
but  it  haa  all  the  appearance  of  Itoman  origin,  not  only  because  Romiui 
milestones  have  Idlen  beside  it  at  intervals,  but  becanse  the  broad  cen- 
tral rib  or  backbone  of  ont  stones  is  visible  in  pkoei^  with  ttde-walli  of 
•rough  blocks,  both  of  tbss  features  being  pecnllar  to  Beman  roads  m 
.'Qyria*   In  anoiy  placea  when  the  road  nms  along  the  beachi  Xiq—PS tc 
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waa  used  instead  of  stone  to  fc»mi  the  roadwuv,  and  the  remains  of  this, 
■eft  in  hard  white  or  pink  cement,  are  still  to  be  found  in  purt.^ 

Iht  raoaiDi  ot  Bonum  bridgea  with  itmiid  arches  are  also  obeervable 
MitttibeBivcrKteuiuTeli  and  alia  at  the  Nahr  Aim  el  Awvad  whea 
tin  arch  It  still  petfoet 

KaoRBxr  XTini  el'  Amud.* 

Thn  impoita&t  ate  aovth  of  Tjn  (the  old  lUM  of  nhioh  nems 
to  have  been  Laodioea)  ivaa  viaited  hy  Benaa,  who  found  hare  aome  Uite 
fhmnirian  inacriptioiia  Iheie  fa  a  temple  in  a  eonapionoiio  poaitioii  on  a 
imged  hillaide/and  many  other  niina,  but  they  are  so  overgrown  with 
copee  that  a  long  time  would  be  neoeaaaiy  for  their  explontioB. 
The  plan  of  the  temple  ia  Tery  difficult  to  make  out,  but  ii  appean?  to 
have  had  thr^  .lisles,  and  to  have  meitsiirod  about  180  foet  E.  and  W. 
''trne))earinf^  30  ),  witli  an  outer  colonnade  25  feet  wide  liaving  two  rows 
of  pillars.  The  capit,'dH  are  Ionic,  ami  the  mouldings  have  a  simple 
AD'l  j)iirf  cliaracter  which  marks  the  temple  as  being  earlier  than  the  ^ 
Byzantine  perifKl,  Some  curious  stones  which  have  the  foiin  of  segments 
of  ^beres  about  18  inches  in  diameter  (looking  like  slices  from  a  Swiss 
dwcae)  have  sockets  in  the  spherical  anrfaoe.  They  may,  perhaps,  have 
fivmed  parta  of  aome  onaaiental  erectkma  over  the  cornices,  either  as 
lines  from  whidi  a  amall  needle  waa  niaed  or  perhapa  aa  reproaentationa 
cf  thaOow  vaaea  on  a  baae  fitted  into  the  aooket 

We  meaanred'  variona  cnrioaa  detaila,  indnding. «  aaicophagua  with  » 
projectile pilaater  at  one  end,  and  aatone  5  feetaqnare,  3(  feet  hi|^,  with 
two  iqiiare  shallow  tron^ia,  1  foot  side  sank  in  the  upper  part,  and  rude 
acn^res  on  the  sidei^  one  ui  which  xeaembled  a  headleas  aphinx  or  lion 
ippsrently  with  winf^s. 

Tlipre  is  a  second  block  2  feet  8  inches  square,  3  feet  high,  with  a 
tn  ni^h  1  foot  square  and  a  few  inches  deep.  Possibly  these  may  have 
Wii  altars,  as  there  seems  no  other  good  cxj)laiiatiou  of  the  shallow  sunk 
phces  in  which  a  fire  mipht  have  been  kindled.  A  double  tomb,  rock-cut, 
eii«U4  further  north,  of  whi<  h  we  ma<Ie  a  plan  ;  but  our  visit  was  too  short 
to  enable  us  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  site.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
broken  te^lated  pavement  on  the  hillsides  below  the  temple. 

« 

NAKintAB. 

I  made  special  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  which  the  natives  attach 
te  tlui  word  applied  to  the  pass  generally  identified  with  the  ancient 
Ma  TyrioriuiL  Profeaaor  Palmer  renden  the  word  trumpet " 
tad  soggeata  that  aa  Sir  in  Arable  may  alao  mean  tramped"  the 
vtrvea  may  haive  miaanderatood  Snr  (lyre)  to  mean  a  tnunpet»  and 
not  aa  in  Hebrew  "a  rock,"  and  diat  in  proceaaof  time  tfa^  may  have 
mbstituted  the  word  KtkMh,  applying  it  to  the  promoptory  originally 
odlediSir. 

•  See  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i,  p.  182. 
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The  word  N&ktirah  comes,  however  (aa  Profeasor  Pahner  tella  me), 
from  a  root  meaning  "  to  pick,"  or  excavate  bj  picking  oat.  It  oeems 
miNre  than  onoe  in  the  mrrej  nomeinchitiire,  as  in  'Ain  en  NAkArah,  'Ain 
en  Nnkr,  and  the  village  NAktoJi  near  NAhlns,  phioet  which  hava  no 
oonnectioin  with  Tyre.  I  find  that  the  meaning  attached  hy  the  natives 
to  the  term  is  that  ol  excavation  or  scarping,  which  is  exactly  the  Talmndic 
use  of  the  word,  where  it  is  applied  to  caves  excavated  artificially.  The 
name,  in  fact,  of  RAs  en  Naktbiah,  is  derived  apparently  from  the  rock -cutting 
through  which  the  road  passes.  This  has  been  destroyed  in  making  the 
new  road,  which  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  old,  but  the  verticnl  cutting  of 
the  rock  i.s  still  visible  in  more  than  one  place  on  Ivith  sides  of  the  road. 
T  may,  porljajts,  venture  here  to  remark  that  T  do  not  know  a  sin^jle  instance 
in  which  the  Fellahln  have  substituted  one  word  for  another  in  the  mjinuer 
that  Professor  Palmer  8U])pose9.  They  adhere,  it  is  true,  often  to  the  Hebrew 
name  of  a  place,  long  after  the  meaning  haa  been  lost  (.is  is  the  case  also 
in  our  own  countiy),  sometimes  modifying  the  sound  slightly  to  give  it  a 
modem — and  often  erroneous — meaning. 

In  the  case  of  SHr,  however,  it  should  he  noted  that  the  word  is  still 
nsed  by  the  peasantry  to  mean  a  rock,  and  it  is  not  known,  as  far  aa  I  have 
ascertained,  to  mean  a  trumpet 

In  1676  I  proposed  to  identify  the  village  of  Moselich,  or  Mithilia, 

south  of  Jenin,  with  the  Bethulia  of  tlie  Book  of  Judith,  snpposing  tlie 

substitution  of  M  for  B,  of  which  there  are  occasional  instances  in 
Syrian  nomenclature.  The  indications  of  the  site  given  in  the  Apo- 
crypha are  tolerably  distinct.  Bethulia  stood  on  a  hill,  but  not  apparently 
on  the  top,  which  is  mentioned  separately  (Judith  vi,  12).  There  were 
springs  or  wells  beneath  the  town  (verse  11\  and  the  houses  were  above 
these  (verae  13).  The  city  stood  in  the  hill  country  not  far  from  the  plain 
(verse  11),  and  apjurently  near  Dothan  (Judith  iv,  H).  The  army  of 
Holof ernes  was  visible  when  encam{)ed  near  Doth:m  (Judith  vii,  '6-4),  by 
the  spring  in  the  valley  near  Bethulia  (verses  3-7). 

Tie  site  nsnallj  supposed  to  represent  Bethulia— namely,  the  strong 
village  of  SAnfir,  does  not  folfil  these  various  requisites,  hot  the  toix)graph j 
of  the  Book  of  Judith,  as  a  whole,  is  so  consistent  and  easily  understood, 
that  it  seems  prohable  that  Bethulia  was  an  actual  site.  Visiting  Mithilia 
on  our  wi^  to  Shechem  (sm  Sheet  XI  of  the  Survey),  we  found  a  small 
ruinous  village  on  the  slope  of  the  lull.  Beneath  it  are  ancient  wells,  and 
above  it  a  rounded  hill  top,  commanding  a  tolerably  extensive  view.  Tlie 
north-east  part  of  the  great  plain,  Gilboa,  Tabor,  and  Nazareth,  are  clearly 
seen.  West  of  these  a  neighbouring  hill  liides  Jenin  and  WAdy  Bela'nuli 
(the  Belmaim  probably  of  the  uan-ative),  but  further  west  Carmel  aj)peai'8 
})ehintl  the  ridge  of  Sheikh  Iskander,  and  part  of  the  plain  of  'ArrAlwh, 
close  to  Dothan,  is  seen.  A  broad  corn  vale,  called  "The  King's  Valley,'* 
extends  north-west  from  Meselieh  towards  Dothan,  a  distance  of  only 
three  miles.   There  is  a  low  shed  formed  by  rising  ground  between  two 
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hills,  separating  this  valley  from  the  Dothian  plain  ;  and  at  the  latter  site 
is  the  spring  beside  which  probably  the  Assyrian  army  is  suppose<i  by  the 
old  Jewish  novelist  to  have  encamped.  In  imagination  one  might  see  the 
staAdj  Jadtth  wilkiug  through  ihe  down  trodden  com-fieldB,  and  shady 
olhre  grov«i»  while  on  the  rugged  hill-side  above  the  men  of  the  cilj 
**  looked  after  her  until  she  was  gone  down  the  moontain,  and  till  she  had 
pasKd  the  valley,  and  oonM  see  her  no  nuwe  "  (Judith  x,  10). 

jASxafs  Will. 

In  1876  some  misconceptions  appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  coudition 
of  this  £unons  rite.  The  well  itself  has  never  heon  dioked.  It  is  75  feet 
deep,  and  still  at  times  oontains  water.  Over  the  shaft,  however,  is  built 
A  Cnissding  vault  (as  deacribed  in  the  "Memoirs*),  and  this  is  entered 
from  the  pieeent  sorfaoe  throuj^  a  bole  in  the  roof.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  8tonei^  whidi  have  fikllen  from  above,  and  which,  until  lately,  quite 
concealed  the  well-month.  During  the  present  travelling  aesaon  the  vault 
has  been  partly  cleared  by  au  English  traveUer,  and  the  mouth  of  the  wdl 
is  now  visible  with  the  shaft  as  Uue  down  as  there  is  light  enough  to  see  it. 
A  stone,  2 J  feet  by  3^  feet,  covers  the  well,  and  in  it  is  a  circular  hole, 
IS  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  raised  square  moulding  round  it.  The 
dressing  somewhat  resembles  Crusatling  work.  The  masonry  of  the  sh.ift 
Wneath  is  apjiarently  well  finished.  There  are  remains  of  nu)s;iic  pavement 
round  the  stone  fonuiug  the  well-mouth,  and,  as  has  been  already  noticed 
in  "Tent-Work,"  two  jiilhirs  of  the  ancient  chiiicli  are  still  in  site  in  a  vault 
north-west  of  the  well.  They  are  of  grvy  syenite,  and  it  is  j)rob;ibIe  that 
the  other  shafts  of  similar  character  lyiujg  near  the  enclosure  (70  paces 
square)  in  which  JaooVs  Well  now  stands  also  belonged,  not  as  some  have 
thought,  to  the  Temple  on  Gerizim,  but  rather  to  the  ancient  Cruciform 
Bamlint,  which  was  so  built  as  to.  have  the  well  in  the  centre  of  the  croes. 
£zcftvations  would  probaUy  result  in  the  tracing  of  tins  church  under  the 
pfcaent  snif aoe,  but  any  interference  with  the  place  is  looked  on  with 
extreme  soqiiGion  by  the  peasantry,  who  imsgine  that  the  IVanks  wish  to 
take  the  weU  away  to  Europe. 

£n  Tapfuah. 

'  Aoeoiding  to  the  views  of  recent  writers,  this  place  is  to  be  sought 
sooth  of  N4blua^  and  west  ot  the  pbun  of  el  Mukhnsh.  There  are 
aevenl  good  apringii  in  the  direction,  and  it  aeemed  posriUe  that  en 
TspiNiali,  the  "^iple  qpring^**  roi|^t  still  emst  under  the  Arabian  form 
Ain  ei  TvtfiK  (or  TufliK^  somewhere  either  near  'Ain  Abd%  or  further 
sooth.  We  aooordingly  went  along  the  route  in  question,  as  far  south  at 
Ylbiilf,  and  enquired,  both  at  'Ain  AbA.s  and  afterwards,  for  the  situation 
'Ain  et  TuffUh.  In  spite  of  this  leading  question,  no  one  professed  to 
know  the  site,  and  the  goat-herds  (who  are  the  best  authority  on  such 
questions)  denied  that  any  such  place  existed.  They  einniierated  many 
other  qsrings  which  are  marked  on  the  map,  and  curiously  enough 
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suggested  that  we  meant  'Ain  Yaauf,  wbich  (according  to  the  view 
adyocated  in  liie  "Hmidbnnfc  to  the  Bible")  is  just  whan  en  Tappuah 
■bonldbe  Bonght^  Altfaoni^ltii  Urae  only  a  negatiTe  remh  wliiek  itoIiitib 
cifafUmed,  H  is  so  far  MlMhwtnry  that  carefnl  enquiry,  botii  In  1881  and 
1877,  failed  to  leoofur  tbe  nameii  So  that  there  ie  no  need  to  enqMct  tiiat 
an  important  name  haa  been  omitted  from  the  Survey  in  this  caae. 

JVFVA. 

A  curiouB  iustauce  of  the  way  in  wliich  smiJI  objects  may  be  over- 
looked occurred  in  this  instanoe.  The  Yillage  had  been  visited  in  1872 
by  the  Survey  party,  and  enbaeqnently  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener.  Ookmd 
Wilson  haa  also  been  there,  and  Dr.  Clapton  has  visited  the  place,  yet  no 
one  seema  to  have  noticed  the  aaroophagus  side  boUt  into  t^  oourtyard 
of  the  Greek  Ohnrch  of  St  George,  iHiioh  stands  aonth  of  the  viUige  in  the 
valley.  The  deeign  rppresenta  three  wieeiths  sapported  by  a  winged  genii, 
and  three  Medusa  heads  occur  in  medallions  above  the  wreaths.  The  side 
has  been  broken  off  and  boilt  into  the  north  wall  of  the  courtyard,  the 
door  of  which  bears  a  modem  Greek  inscription,  with  the  dates  1858  and 
1860. 

Inside  tlie  courtyiird,  in  a  comer,  is  a  fine  old  ('rusading  font  of  the 
usiud  pattern,  cylindrical,  with  a  square  baaiu  and  four  semi-circuhir  seats 
forming  a  quartrefoil  within  the  circle  (aa  at  Tekoa  iuid  in  many  other 
places  south  of  Jerusalem).  There  in  also  a  rude  Byzantine  caj)ital  outside 
the  Church,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  sarcophagus  lie  near.  Thus,  in 
the  little  shrine  of  &L  Geotge,  we  have  remains  of  every  period  from  the 
Boman  epoch  downwaida,  and  ^nt  site  with  its  fine  tree*  mid  pomiigntiate 
boehee  is  probably  an  ancient  shrine. 

Er  Ram. 

At  the  shrine  which  is  so  conspicuous  near  this  village  are  remains 
of  a  former  chai)el.  The  lintel  stone  (as  it  would  seem)  with  a  l»;i.s- 
relief  of  rosettes,  has  been  found  by  L)r.  Cliaplin  within  the  buildiug, 
and  a  vecy  curious  stone  mask  is  in  his  possession,  obtained  from  the 
Tillage.  It  represents  a  hnman  Imo  without  hair  or  beard,  the  noeewell- 
eot,  the  eyes  and  month  Toy  feebly  designed. 

The  mask  is  hollowed  ont  behind,  and  haa  two  deep  holes  at  the  babkaa 
if  to  fix  it  to  a  wall.  It  is  over  a  foot  in  longer  diameter,  and  corioaaly 
roeomblos  some  of  the  Imsb  of  the  Moabite  coUection  of  Mr.  Shj^nra. 
There  cannot  well  be  any  question  of  its  genuine  character,  and  nothing 
like  it  haa  been  found  eo  &r  as  I  know  in  Palestine. 

Jett. 

Two  Boman  lamps  with  double  wicks  were  shown  to  me  at  N&b- 
Ins,  one  is  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  the  forefeet  extended  in  front  to  form 
the  spouts  for  the  wicka  These  were  found  in  1874  at  Jett,  and  I  had 
often  heard  of  the  bull  as  an  ancient  idoL   The  place  in  question  is 
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atoate  near  the  plaiu  of  Sharon  (Sheet  XI),  aiul  is  an  aucient  site  of 
im|K)rtiUice,  [»robably  the  Uath  of  the  Egyptiou  recortU,  a&d  the  CfiUa  (d 
which  iSimou  Magus  is  said  to  have  beeu  a  native. 

JiBUBALBL 

It  is  ahnost  exactly  six  years  siuce  1  last  vLiited  tlie  lioly  City, 
nd  doring  this  time  the  growtli  of  the  place  has  been  vexy  rapid.  A 
Jewidi  TiUage,  nol  marked  <m  tiia  Smrvtj,  has  grown  up  along  tha  Jaffii 
raadiaiid  the  Jewish  popalatioii  ianow  attimatodat  l,600aoQla  out  of  soma 
%S08  tnhalritaiita.  Theiramberof  QennanaliaaalaoLitgelyiDenased,  and 
«m3sr  changea  are  said  to  baTS  ooemad  at  Bethlehem  and  Hebrsn. 
Ihne  is  always  something  new  to  find  in  the  oHj,  and  Dr.  Chaplin  pointed 
eat  to  me  several  interesting  detaih.  The  under-mentioned  inscription  ia 
not  to  be  fc»und,  so  far  as  I  am  awil^  in  previous  i).'iper8,  and  was  unknown 
to  Dr.  Cliaplin,  nor  is  it  among  those  collected  for  the  Society  in  1873,  by 
M.  Ganueau.  It  was  kiudly  jwinted  out  to  me  by  Mr.  S.  Bergheim.  It 
occurs  on  the  north  wall  of  the  tower  in  which  Herod's  Gate  (1»&1)  ez 
-Zahreh)  is  built,  and  is  plared  on  a  Rort  of  tablet,  inea.suriug  3  feet  by 
1  fcHit  witli  triangular  wingn.  The  ston**  in  built  into  tiie  wall  upside  down, 
and  the  existence  of  the  tablet,  tlie  foi  ni  of  the  letters,  and  the  words  in 
the  2iid  and  3rd  lines,  Ti^r  Aytas  tt)s,  seem  to  show  that  it  is  of  Christian  and 
Byzantine  origin. 

TfP  A«N 

TAIIN»NOirCI  THC 

ArUCTHC  Olm  ' 

ANNOY  .  .  .  0  .  .  INH6  .  ANTtoN 
I  have  omitted  TBruma  doubtful  lettera,  as  the  inaeription  does  not 
appear  Tahmble.  The  stone  ia  too  rough  and  crooked  to  allow  of  a  satis- 
factory squeeze  being  taken.  It  is  some  15  feet  from  the  ground,  and  I 
copied  it  standing  on  a  ladder.  It  waa  probably  taken  from  one  of  the 
ettly  Christian  Churches  in  tlie  city. 

In  pa.«ing  through  the  bazaars  and  the  ViA  Dolontsa,  Dr.  Chaplin 
pointed  out  to  us  various  remains  of  Crns;iding  Jerusidem.  Th»'  hnzmir  was 
known  in  the  twelfth  century  as  Jf'/'rtn''^-iii'>(,  and  the  gi-oined  vaulting  of 
the  nnjf  seems  txibelonrfto  this  ]>eri(nl,  while  on  one  of  the  corbels  support- 
ing the  arche:^  is  cut  in  mediaeval  characters  the  inscription 

 n 

anaa 

IMali^tliim'WiA  pnpartjbelpiiging  to  thaChtt^ 
this  spot   There  are  many  other  little  Crusading  relics  at  JemsalOTi'oS 
which  I  have  made  notes  at  different  periods,  and  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  «uioiia  madaiifil  iMeoimi  o(mtaiiMd  in  the  "  Oitea  de  Jher^ 

SiLOAM. 

•  The  excavations  now  conducted  on  the  Oj)hel  ridge  by  Dr.  Quthe 
Ik  the  GcKman  -.  £zpluratiou  Society  are  of  great  interest.  Through' 
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his  UndiMii  W6  matt  enablod  to  Twit  them     but  I  ihoaM  iH  npay  hi» 

ooniteBy  bj  fowtiJKng  hitown  aieooutit  ofhls  work.  It  is  snfickntto  aay 
that  he  is  engaged  in  investigatuig  a  comer  of  the  dtj  wherei  psriiain» 
man  than  anywhere  abe,  soooeas  may  be  expected  to  attend  the  employery 
and  wheie^  nMieorer,  we  an  most  in  want  of  infonnation.  Hehaaahown, 
moraover,  that  the  Ophel  spur  was  once  coverpd  with  buildings  down 
almost  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pooL  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  date  for  such, 
buildings,  but  with  some  exceptions  they  seem  at  lea^t  not  later  than  the 
time  of  H.'ulrian,  and  I  wjis  disposed  to  think  that  the  continuation  of 
Colonel  WaiTeu's  Ophel  wall  has  really  been  foimd  by  Dr.  Guthe  running 
southwards.  Some  remains  seem,  however,  clearly  (as  Dr.  Guthe  also 
thinks)  to  l)elong  to  tlie  Ryz;intine  |>eri(xl,  and  the  excavations  require  to 
be  extended  considerably  before  any  final  conclusions  can  safely  be 
reached. 

Dr.  Guthe  also  kindly  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  now 
funons  inscription  in  the  eat  rock-cut  channeL  Far  from  wondering 
thai  it  waa  never  seen  before,  the  manrel  appears  to  me  to  be  that  it  was 
ever  found  at  aU.  Two  youths  of  Jewish  birth  endeavoured  to  walk  alon^ 
the  passsge  to  the  north  end,  but  failed  to  do  so — yet  stumbled  on  the 
inscription,  but  the  water  was  then  running  almost  on  the  levd  of.  the 
highest  line  of  the  text  It  haa  now  been  canied  off  so  ss  to  show  the 
whole  height  of  tlie  tablet,  which  is  about  2  feet  squaiie,  with  a  face  care* 
fully  polished  and  slightly  convex.  The  letters  are  reniaika1)ly  distinct, 
but  the  flaws  in  the  rock  render  the  text  very  difficult  to  follow.  The 
lettei-s  are  tilled  with  a  de|H»sit  of  lime  formed  by  the  water  action,  and  it 
is  consequently  im]H)s.sible  to  take  a  st^ueeze  which  will  give  auy  riially 
valuable  idea  of  the  text. 

Dr.  (  Juthe  hxs  taken  stjveial  paj)er  Hcjueezes  an<l  one  ^^ypsuni  cast,  but 
none  of  these  give  a  good  idea  of  the  letteix  With  the  aid  (»f  these,  how- 
ever, and  by  sketching  from  the  letters  themselves,  he  has  produced  a  copy 
whidi  will  probably  supersede  all  othen.  This  has  taken  him  several 
weeks  of  work,  and  I  thought  it  impossible  to  rival  it  in  the  time  at  oar 
command.  The  inscription  is  on  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  paasage 
from  the  SUoam  end,  mid  some  12  paces  from  the  entrance. 

It  is  thoui^t  in  Jerusalem  that  Fkofessor  Sayce's  copy  and  transbtioa 
may  prove  too  hasty  to  be  of  any  value.  Mr.  Shapira  givea  n  different 
interpretation  to  the  text,  explaining  it  as  referring  to  the  cutting  of  the 
tunnel  from  the  two  opposite  ends.  This  we  know  was  really  how  the 
excavation  wa.s  eflTected,  and  Mr.  Shapira's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom  a  Talmuditit  of  20  yeacs'  education)  a^wma  to  render  hint 
opinion  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  might  appear  strange  that  the  visitor  who  scratched  his  name  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tablet  did  not  see  the  text,  but  there  was  an  old 
water-mai'k  above  the  inscription  when  Hrst  discoveretl,  and  the  letters 
were  no  doubt  hidden.  Dr.  Guthe  has  found  part  of  the  ancient  \x>ol 
to  which  the  channel  ran,  and  the  impression  which  I  obtained  on  the  spot, 
when  eaiefully  observing  the  sosrps  on  either  side  of  the  vaikyywas,  that 
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the  ancient  pool  of  Siloam,  tlie  "  ditch "  which  Hezekiah  made  for  the 
water  of  the  Old  Pool  (Isaiah  xxii,  9,  11)  may  liave  l)een  a  lai^e  sheet  ot 
water  forming  a  defence  wliere  the  wall  was  lowest^  and  cioamg  a  weak 
point  at  the  outlet  of  the  Tyropceou  valleyi. 

CLaudb  B.  Cohdbr,  B.E. 


IV. 

Nablto.  Jmkcbalmm.  Thb  Moubtaik  op  tbb  Scapb  Goat. 

JsBUSALEM,  7i/i  June,  1661. 

It  tspftem  [now  unavoidable  that  some  delay  should  occur 
in  oommencing  the  Eastern  Survey,  in  conBequenoe  of  the  difficulties 
reined  by  the  Turkish  authorities  which  cannot  be  overcome  without 
patience.  Meantime  much  interesting  work  remains  to  be  done,  in 
collecting  the  various  discoveries  made  by  residents,  and  noting  the  results 
of  excavations  and  altenitions  which  have  oecnrred  during  the  htst  five 
years.  During  1872  it  was  ini]><»ssible  to  entfi-  the  mosques  at  Nalilus, 
but  during  my  recent  visit  I  wa,s  able,  by  the  kind  ansislancc  uf  M.  Falslier, 
to  viiiit  every  monument  of  interest  within  tlie  walls  of  the  town,  and  to 
collect  several  new  traditions. 

In  the  middle  of  N&Uns  is  a  quadrangular  building  with  whitewashed 
walla^  oontaining  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  BadrAn  or  Sheikh  Bedr  er  Bafia'. 
Hie  walk  are  whitewaahed,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  four  pillars 
liavuqg  eaily  Bynntiue  capitals  and  grey  granite  ahafta.  Tlda  ia  evidently 
an  early  baailica  which  has  aa  yet,  to  &r  as  I  am  aware,  eaaqMd  notice. 
Sheikh  Badr&n  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sheikh  'AmAd  ed  Dtn^ 
whose  sacred  place  is  on  EhaL  This  also  indiaites  the  Christian  origin  of 
the  tiadition,  for  the  companion  shrine  on  £l)al  was  originally  also  a 
dbnrch,  and  the  Greeks  and  Latins  alike  in  N&blus,  regai-d  it  as  the  place 
where  the  Ijead  of  John  the  Baptist  was  buried  ;  his  IxKly,  according  to  an 
early  but  erroneous  tradition,  being  buried  at  Samaria.  'Am.ld  ed  Din 
{■•  monument  of  the  faith  ")  appears  (according  to  the  description  given  by 
Marino  Sanuto)  to  he  the  place  which  the  Crusaders  called  Dan,  and 
where  they  supposed  the  caJf  to  have  been  set  up  by  Jemboam,— the 
Bethel  of  the  nairative  being,  according  to  their  explanation,  the  SjimariUiu 
»te  of  Luz  on  Gerizim. 

In  ad^tion  to  the  great  mosque,  the  Moaqne  of  Hem  Talcilb  (''the 
vailing  of  Jacob"),  and  the  Leper'iB  Mosque  (the  old  cnuadioig  hospital  in 
the  ncrth-eaat  wxa^  of  the  dty),  I  visited  the  aacred  place  called  Oolftd 
yakAb,  ''the  ioob  oI  Jacob,"  a  mf^t  which  Bobinaoik  aooght  in  yain» 
and  wUch  ■eema  to  have  an  antiqui^  not  Inferior  to  Jacob's  well  or  • 
Joseph's  twnb.  It  is  recognized  by  Jerw,  Samaritan,  and  Moslem  alike,  and 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  account  of  Sta.  Paula's  journey.  It  ia 
in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  town,  north  of  the  Leper's  Mosque,  and  dose 
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to  the Ilaiain  Mart (KMn  Ezblb).  A  door  on  the  iioilh  leatls  to  a 
little  paved  court,  with  a  iliviaiou  of  stone,  some  f>  inches  hi^h,  beyond 
which  ones  boots  must  be  removed.  In  this  court  ju'e  two  small  marble 
pillar  shafts,  one  of  which  hixa  an  Arab  inscription,  with  the  name  of 
MaliJt  *Afnr  and  the  date  622  a.h.  (13tli  century).  In  other  respects 
the  building  leeins  quite  modern.  On  the  south  tide  Is  «  doable  dmnbav 
the  southern  half  entered  from  the  easti  while  in  the  northern  half  is 
a  large  cenotaph  of  the  ordinary  kind,  covered  with  green  cloths,  and 
having  a  hi^  pilla  with  sculptdred  turban  at  either  end.  This»aoooirding 
to  the  SheiUi,  was  the  tomb  of  three  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  names  BeiyAliUi,  Sahyitai  (apparently  SionX  and  Boshera 
(periiape  Asher). 

I  have  also  ]jaid  a  visit  to  the  Samaritan  High  Priest  Vakfib,  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  as  to  various  Samaritan  traditions.  We  found 
him  in  tlie  little  synago^ie,  where  a  representative  oonf^-egation,  robed 
in  white,  were  reading  the  law  in  hi^h  nasal  key  much  like  that  of  a 
Jewish  service.  The  Samaritiins  aj)]>ear  to  be  prosjjering,  as  their 
nuniliera  have  increjised  from  13'>  to  IflO  stnils  ;  and  I  was  much  impressetl 
with  the  fine  physique  and  handsome  countenances  of  the  men,  wliich 
seem  to  contiudict  the  idea  that  the  nice  is  dying  out,  as  does  also  the . 
fact  that  the  number  of  males  is  considerably  in  excess  bf  that  of  the 
females  (96  to  62). 

I  was,  however,  disappointed  by  the  results  of  our  eonvenatiaii  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  Samaritan  traditions,  not  only  because  I 
found  that  the  present  High  Priest  has  forgotten  many  things  haowik  to 
Amrftm,  his  uncle  and  pradeoeasor,  and  has  only  a  confused  remembrance 
of  many  imporlknt  points,  but  also  because  in  many  oases  the  traditions 
which  he  related,  as  commonly  received,  are  of  very  recent  origin,  and 
tnMseable  to  the  Cmsaders.  Thus,  for  instance,  be  believed  that  Dothan. 
was  not  to  be  placed  at  Tell  Dotli&n,  the  site  recognized  by  Jerome 
and  by  modern  writ^^rs,  but  at  Kh.1n  Jubb  Yusef,  where  it  is  placed 
l)y  the  Crusading  historians,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  stated 
that  this  wiis  to  he  proved  from  ancient  Samai'itan  books,  and  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  identification. 

The  Samaritans  have  a  tradition  that  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  were 
buried  each  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  tribe.  Tlie  sites  which  they 
point  out  are  not,  however,  in  accordance  with  this  view.  As  regards 
JoshuaTb^tomb^  both  the  modem  Samsritaiui  and  the  medln?al  SamttHaa 
writers  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  saying  that  he  lies  with 
Eliazarand  Phinehas  at 'Awertah,  the  others  that  he  is  buried  with  Jfun 
and  Oaeb  at  Kefr  Hiris. 

I  found  that  Caleb  is  known  among  them  as  Kifl,  whaA  renders  Iks 
identification  of  the  three  sites  at  Kefr  Hftris  complete;   Nebff  Kun 
being  Nun,  Neby  Kifl  Caleb,  and  Neby  Lusha'  Joshua,  in  accordance 
with  the  aoeonnt  of  B.  Jaoob  of  Paris,  and  other  Jewish  travutters  el  the- 
middle  ages. 

The  tombt  of  the  tweive^sonsof  Jaooli^  as  believed  in  l^-the  Samaritaa%< 
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are  all  now  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Moslems,  excepting  perhaps  that  of 
Joseph,  to  which  JewH  aud  Samaritans  have  access,  and  wliere  they  burn 
oil  and  incense  on  two  altars,  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the 
cenotaph.  Jndah  lies  at  Neby  Hddah  in  el  Yehudlyeh  (Jehud),  north  of 
Jaffa.  Dan,  at  Neby  Dan,  in  the  village  of  Neby  Danidn,  a  little  further 
east.  Asher  is  said  to  be  Neby  Tota  (the  good  proj)het),  in  TftbAs,  noi-th- 
cast  of  N&blus.  Simeon  is  Neby  Shem'on,  near  Kefr  Sata,  north  of  Jafla, 
Beuben  is  Neby  Riibtn,  a  sacred  place  east  of  Yebnah,  to  which  for  at 
hmA  800  fears  pilgrimagea  have  been  uade  (far,  howmr,  froiD  ilM  lot  of 
tlietvibe  of  BettboEi).  Levi  ia  Nebgr  I^wln,  who  haa  a  cooafkmrn  dirine 
Bear  Stkli,  north-wert  of  NAUna.  Benjamin,  Gad,  and  Naphtali  were 
unknown  to  the  Wi^jik  Priest^  who  thoqght  thitjr  might  be  the  throe  buried 
at  the  OulAd  Talnib  aa.  above  notioed.  I  believe,  however,  that  Neby 
Yemtn  near  Neby  Sham'^fin  probably  belongB  to  thia  group,  aitd  representa 
Benjamin. 

Issachar,  according  to  the  High  Priest,  is  now  called  Neby  Hazktl 
(Hazkll  or  £zekiel)  by  the  Moslems,  and  lies  in  the  village  of  Eameh.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  Riuneh  is  a  border  town  (Remeth)  of  lH.siichar,  and 
that  the  name  Hazkin  occiii-><  again  in  the  same  connection  in  Jebel 
Hazkin,  which  exists  on  the  bonh  r  of  the  s;ime  tribe  near  the  soutli- 
ea.«t  angle.  In  thia  case,  therefore,  the  tradition  has  some  primd  JacU 
appearance  of  l)eing  genuine.  Finjdly  the  High  Priest  had  heard  that 
Zebulon  wa.s  buried  somewhere  near  Sidon.  I  presume  that  he  referred 
to  Neby  Sebelau  iu  the  hills  above  Tyre.  He  also  stated  that  other 
difldran  (probably  deaoendaati)  of  Jaioob  were  biuied  at ' Jtlrvf  d  Haiab 
and  at  d  Bitdmek;  all  theae  plaoee  lie  in  the  diatrietB  where  in  former 
timea  the  Samaiitana  were  nomerouB,  and  none  are  within  the  borden 
of  Jvdea.  I  give  thcae  traditiona  for  wluit  they  are  worth  aa  a  oontri- 
botion  to  the  folk-lore  of  Ptaleetine. 

JXRUaALEM. 

I  find  that  the  ideiitifica:tion  of  the  hill  above  Jeremiah's  Grotto 
with  the  probable  site  of  Calvary,  which  depends  mainly  on  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Jewish- tradition,  this  waa  the  ancient  place  of 
public  execution,  haa  found  favour  with  a  large  number  <>f  intelligent 
readers.  I  have  already  explained  that  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Chaplin 
for  dijjcovering  the  tradition  ;  but  there  are  several  fact«  in  connection 
with  this  most  interesting  question  which  I  have  only  recently  ascer- 
tained. 

n»e  modem  Arab  name  of  the  j)l:K;e  in  el  7/eidAemAf/e/i  ("  torn  down"), 
but  thia  ifi  a  corruption  of  the  earlier  Adhmniyeli  i\&  given  by  Mejr  ed 
Din,  aud  there  seems  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  derived  from  the  tomb  of  a  son 
«l  the  funooa  Edhem,  a  historical  character*  The  Sheikh  of  the  Jerusalem 
Hafim<gave  ma  tUr  eixplaaatfion,  whioh  iir ooniinned  by  Dr«  ChflplliBL  It 
appears  aba  htm  Mejr  ed  IMn,  that  the  ne^gkboorhaod  immadistdty  eariu 
waa  called  «a  Sahuna,  and  waa  an  iU-emened  plaee  oonnected  in  the  imagi* 
nation  ol  Ifoaleras  wKh  death  and  Jodgiwiit  (Uks  the  Kedran  Valigs 
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beyond  it).  Possibly  in  this  we  may  have  some  trace  of  the  ill-omened 
site  of  the  ancient  place  of  execution. 

Another  point  concerning  this  hillock  has  been  noticed  by  recent 
visitons  who  have  seen  in  its  outline  a  resemblance  to  a  skulL  This  was. 
mentioned  to  me  by  the  Rev.  A.  Henderson,  but  I  could  not  then  remem- 
ber the  circumstance.  On  walking  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Jerusalem 
towards  the  rock  I  perceived,  however,  what  was  meant  The  rounded 
summit  and  the  two  hollow  cave  entrances  beneath  do,  indeed,  give 
some  resemblance  to  a  skull,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  photoin^ph  taken 
from  this  point  of  view  by  Lieutenant  Mantell,  which  I  enclose.  It  is  the 
skull  of  an  animal  rather  than  of  a  human  being,  and  I  should  not  like  to  base 


llVin.T  MaCOTSEXD  TOMB,  200  TABDI  WSfT  07  JUEXIAH*!  OaOTTO. — TOSir  FBOX  EAST. 

an  argument  on  so  slight  a  resemblance.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  note 
the  fact,  as  many  persons  consider  that  (lolgotha  was  a  name  derived  from 
the  form  of  the  ground,  rather  than  from  the  use  of  the  site  as  a  place  of 
burial  or  of  execution. 

It  is  more  important  to  notice  that  the  site  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto  U 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a  place  of  execution  in  consequence  of  its  com- 
manding position.  From  the  summit  the  eye  roams  above  the  city  waUs 
over  the  greater  part  of  J erusalem,  while  on  the  west  the  ground  rises 
beyond  the  intervening  valley  like  a  theatre.    There  is  hardly  another 
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epot  near  Jenisalem  so  fitted  to  be  the  central  point  for  any  public 
spectacle. 

Still  more  interesting  is  a  discovery  which  I  made  about  a  week  ago, 
of  an  indisputably  Jewish  tomb  immediately  west  of  the  knoll  in  question. 
It  has  only  recently  been  opened,  and  has  not  been  as  yet  described,  I 
believe,  by  any  visitor.  It  is  cut  in  the  east  face  of  a  very  curious  rock 
platform  measuring  about  TO  paces  either  way — as  shown  on  the  Ordnance 
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HEWXT  DMCOYUKD  JSWUU  TOMB  XEAE  TUE  CtTT,  200  TAKM  WEliT  OF  JEREMIAH  S  GKOTTO. 

Survey  about  200  yards  west  of  the  grotto.  The  platform  is  roughly 
scarped  on  all  sides,  in  an  apparently  artificial  manner,  and  on  the  west 
is  a  higher  piece  of  rock,  also  with  sides  rudely  scarped.  Tlie  rest  of 
the  space  is  fairly  level,  but  there  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  foundations 
of  a  surrounding  wall  in  some  low  mounds  near  the  edge  of  the  platform 
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I  have  longbMn  awve  of  the  exiatenoe  of  a  coriem  oiitem  in  the  north- 
east  comw  tills  aeaip.  It  has  a  domsd  roof  with  a  man-lwls^  aiid 
also  a  door  wilih  a  passage  10  ft  long  and3  &  ivide^  Isadmg  oot  eaift- 
wards.  Hie  oistem  is  ahoat  8  psoas  in  diameter,  and  three  stqis  lead 
down  from  the  door  to  the  lerel  of  the  dsleni  floor.  This  eaoesivatios 
seems  originally  to  have  been  a  cfaamber  aflerwanls  eonwted  into  a  cis- 
tern,  and  there  are  sockets  for  the  door-hinges  and  for  bote  in  the  pasMge 
entrance. 

The  ancient  tomb  ia  some  thirty  piioes  farther  south,  and  the  entrance 
is  also  from  the  east.  The  whole  is  very  rudely  cut  in  rock,  whicli  is  of 
inferior  qunlity.  The  doorway  is  mm  h  broken,  and  there  is  a  loophole  or 
window,  4  ft.  wide,  either  side  of  the  door.  The  outer  court,  cut  in  the 
rock,  is  7  ft,  srjuare,  and  two  stones  are  so  placeil  in  this  uh  to  crive  the 
idea  tliat  they  may  have  held  in  pLice  a  rtfllin^^-stone  before  the  door.  On 
the  right  (or  north)  is  a  aide  entnince,  leading  into  a  rlianiber  with  a 
single  l(X"ulns,  and  thence  into  a  cave,  sonic  8  paces  square  and  10  ft.  high, 
with  a  weU-mouth  in  the  roof. 

The  chamber  within  the  tomb  entrance  Is  reached  by  a  descent  of  two 
steps,andmea8ares6ft  bjOft  From  either  side  wall,  and  from  tiie  back 
wall  is  an  entrance  20in&  wide  and  about  S^fL  high,  leading  into  a  side 
chamber.  A  passsge  mns  in  oontinnation  of  each  entranoe  for  4(  ft,  and 
on  each  side  is  a  bench  about  2|  ft.  wide  and  2|  ft  high.  A  similar  bendi 
occurs  at  the  end,  the  whole  width  of  each  chamber  being  thus  5j  ft,  its 
length  7  ft.  2  in.,  and  its  height  from  5  to  6  ft.  Each  would  cmtain 
two  b(Hlie.s  lying  Ixjside  the  patwage,  but  there  would  scarcely  be  room  for 
three.  In  addition  to  these  three  chambers,  there  are  two  excavations  oti 
the  floor-level,  in  the  further  corner  of  the  eeiitral  chaniWr.  They  are 
about  o  ft.  square,  with  narrow  entranced,  and  were  scattered  witli  human 
bones  at  tlie  time  of  mv  visit. 

The  discovery  of  this  t<»inb  ia  of  no  little  importance  in  connection  with 
Jeru.salem  topography.  If  it  be  compared  with  the  great  cemetery  at 
Sheikh  Ibreik,  and  with  the  monument  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  it  will  be 
seen  to  belong  to  the  bter  Jewish  period— the  osntories  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era.  It  is  not  a  Christian  tomb,  so  fikr  as  can  be 
judged,  for  the  Christians  in  Mestine  seem  mainly  to  have  need  the 
"  rock-snnk  "  tomb.  A  cemetery  of  tombs  of  the  f onn  commonly  need 
by  theCrasaderB,  was  found  in  1873  near  the  north-^ast  angle  of  the  Jeru- 
salem city  w^lls,  but  no  Jewish  tomb  has  ever  been  found  before  so  close 
to  the  ramparts  of  the  modem  city  on  the  north  :  the  next  nearest  bein^ 
the  tomb  discovered  in  1873,  about  300  yai-ds  further  north. 

Tt  would  be  bold  to  hazartl  the  suggestion  that  the  .single  Jewish 
sepulchre  thus  found  is  indeed  the  tomb  in  the  garden,  nigh  unto  the 
place  calle<l  rtolgotha,  which  belonged  to  the  rich  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ; 
yet  its  appearance  so  near  the  old  ]i!ace  of  execution,  and  so  far  from  the 
other  toniV)s  in  the  old  cemeteries  of  the  city,  is  extremely  remarkable.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  a  gi"oup  of  Jewish  houses  is  growing  up  round  the 
spot   Tlie  rack  is  being  blasted  for  building-«tone,  and  the  tomb^  unl< 
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preserved,  may  peihapB  soou  be  entirely  tlestmyed.  It  ia  uow  in  a  tlw- 
gusting  condition  of  filth,  which  shows  that  the  Jews  hftTe  little  reverence 
for  the  old  aepulchres  of  their  ancestorB*  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
might  feel  willing  to  redeem  this  most  interesting  moBument  from  its 
present  state  ai  desecration,  ind  to  porchaae  and  enoloee  the  little  plot  of 
rocky  groond  in  whieh  it  stande.  Withoot  soeli  preMnratMm  tlM  lepnl- 
dira  ia  doomed  to  deatrnetioiL  aooiMr  or  later. 

The  platfonn  of  rook  in  which  the  .tomb  ia  eat  ■coma  poanUy  to  have 
been  Hie  baae  of  a  group  of  towers  with  a  scarped  f oondation. 

The  distance  from  the  monnment  of  Helena,  and  the  position  with 
respect  to  the  Cotton  Grotto,  agrees  with  the  description  given  ])y  Josephus 
ol  the  position  of  the  "  Women's  Towers  "  {gee  "  Handbo<jk  to  the  Bible," 
page  352).  If  the  third  wall  actually  extended  over  this  line,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  why  no  other  t<3ml)9  of  the  same  poriml  exist  so  close  to  the  present 
city.  The  extension  of  the  fort  iti  oat  ion  h  rendered  it  necessary  to  renicn-e 
the  cemetery  further  off,  since  tlie  Jews  did  not  allow  seimltnre  within  the 
wall:?.  Tlie  cisterns  may  liave  lielonged  t^)  the  period  when  the  ^eat 
towers  were  here  erected,  and  the  passage  with  steps  may  even  have  been 
a  posteni  from  the  towers. 

If  we  could  feel  any  reasonable  certitude  that  in  this  single  Jewish 
tomb  (dating  aboat  the  time  of  Christ)  we  have  reooverad  the  setwd 
sepoldiie  in  which  he  laj,  an  easy  exphmation  of  the  loss  of  the  site  is 
aflbided  at  once;  for  the  oonstmctioDy  some  ten  years  later,  of  the 
^'Wiomen^s  Towers*  bj  Agrippa,  npon  the  ro6k  over  the  tomb,  would 
hsro  cansed  the  monument  to  be  hidden  beneath,  or  within  the  new 
buildings  ;  and  thus  the  sepoldire  could  no  longer  be  viHi^d,and  in  course 
of  time  its  existence  was  loigotten,  until  the  zealous  Helena  destroyed  the 
Venus  Temple  on  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Church,  antl 
"  beyond  all  hope"  (as  Eusebius  words  it)  iHscovered  the  rock-cut  Jewish 
tomb,  which  the  faithful  accepted  as  the  tomb  of  Christ. 

A  careful  plan  of  the  site  and  of  the  tomb  is  being  made  by  Lieutenant 
Mantell,*  as  the  alterations  in  this  part  of  .lernsalem  are  proceedin[^  so 
rapidly,  that  on  our  next  visit  rock  and  tomb  may  alike  have  disappeared. 

The  Mountain  of  the  Scapb  GoAT.f 

Since  proposing  the  identification  of  this  mountain,  I  have  been 
unable  until  yesterday  to  reYisit  the  spot.  Beaders  of  *^Tent  Work'' 

•  In  making  this  plan,  Lieutenant  Mantell  found  various  remains  of  early 
liyiaiiliBe  ■wJpturs  belonging  to  eomiees,  also  pieoes  of  tswelated  pavement  and 
of  a  stone  pafement  of  sqoaxes  sbont  6  nuhes  sida.  Thete  weie  dug  up  south  of 
tike  voek  platlora,  near  tlie  spot  where  Ifr.  flchiok  diicofered  the  great  mt- 

cophagns,  snppoted  by  Dr.  Chaplin  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  EmpreM 
Sodoeia.  It  is  known  that  the  old  church  of  St.  Stephen,  v,  h\rh  the  built  and 
wh^r^  nhc      burifxl,  e:ii<!tod  on  this  ipot,  and  thc^oofiuees  sad  tanaeet  are  no 

•doubt  fm^ments  of  tliis  basilica. 

t  My -Kiontifioi^ion  of  this  site  has  been  recently  called  in  question  by 
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will  i-eiiieniber  that  there  was  i\  place  called  Tzuk,  to  which  the 
Bcape  goat  was  oonducted,  and  where  hi8  conductor,  seizing  him  by 
the  legs,  poshed  him  over  a  precipice,  eo  that  rolling  to  tiie  bottom 
he  was  killed,  and  thus  the  eyil  omen  of  his  voluntary  retom  to  Jera- 
«Blem  wu  rendered  impoesibie.  The  mountain  vnm  in  a  dlitrict  cdled 
Hidoodhn,  and  the  place  of  precipitation  wae  called  Tank.  .  It  was 
apparently  at  a  distance  of  eleven  Sabbath  dayi^  journey  hem  the  dly,  and 
was  at  the  entrance  to  the  desert 

In  1876  I  was  able  to  show  in  the  Quarter! tf  Statement  how  all  theae 
requiritee  are  met  by  tli^  site  of  el  MuntAr  the  watch  tower  a  great 
hill  north-enM  of  Mar  Saba,  and  about  fU  miles  in  a  line  frr)m  Jerusalem. 
The  name  Tzuk  occurs  under  the  form  8l"lk  (nylically  exact)  at  an  ancient 
well  near  the  ridge.  The  name  HidoiMliin  seems  to  be  preserved,  Jis  I  first 
renuu'ketl  in  1876,  in  the  title  /AnAzJd/i,  applying  to  the  ridge  or  spin 
running  north-e«ist  from  the  mountiiin.  Tlie  distance  is  idmost  exjictly 
that  required,  and  the  view  of  the  desert  first  opens  on  the  traveller  from 
Jerusalem  as  he  nears  the  summit  Since  I  proposed  the  identification, 
Hr.  Schick  has  visited  the  spot ;  and  in  our  recent  visit  we  were  able  to 
recover  the  namee  as  before  from  another  witness,  and  to  make  several 
other  observations  of  interest 

lieutenant  Mantell,  Pr.  Chaplin,  and  myself  rode  yesterday  to  the 
mountain  along  the  ancient  road  which  leads  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  This 
road,  diverging  from  the  Jericho  highway  at  Bethany,  leads  west  of  Abu 
P!s,  and  descends  into  the  upper  part  of  the  great  Wfidy  Abu  Hindi, 
which  will  l)e  found  marked  on  our  map  west  of  the  mountain.  We  could 
tmce  the  ancient  roadway  by  its  side  walls  the  greater  jwirt  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  verified  the  nomenclature  of  the  map  in  a  very  s.^tisfactor}» 
manner  in  riding  along.  Ancient  wells,  the  sites  of  which  are  niarke<l  on 
the  map  and  their  names  i  t-corded  in  the  "  Menioii-s,"' occur  all  along  th*» 
coui-se  of  the  YoaA.  The  well  of  SiU'  or  Tzuk  (Bir  es  Sdk  or  Herubbet 
«i  Sdk)  is  a  little  south  of  the  road,  on  the  side  of  a  shallow  depi^ession  in 
the  wolds  which  extend  unbrokm  from  Abu  Dts  to  d  Muntar.  It  liaa 
every  appearance  of  antiquity,  with  a  small  aqueduct  some  200  feet, 

Profoa>or  Ncubauer,  who  docy  not,  liowcrer,  a]i]>car  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  as  hu  refers  only  to  the  name 
Hsdeiduo.  He  rappoMt  Tsuk  lo  hsTs  been  18  Bonuui  miles  from  Jenisslem, 
which  b  contKiy  to  the  eiplanation  of  the  Mivhna,  giren  by  Maimonides,  sad 
he  places  the  site  at  Jebd  Kunrntul,  which  is  orer  18  Bnglifh  miles  in  a  line 
from  JenualsnL  The  name  Tzuk  he  proposes  to  recover  in  IHk,  st  the 
foot  of  this  mountsin}  but  this  nsme  (Doch  or  Dagon)  hss  no  conneetioo 
wiUi  Tzuk  (,71^). 

It  may  be  noticed,  moreover,  tliat  ^^hile  rl  Muutiiris  a  singidarly  conspicuous 
motintain,  at  the  proper  distance  from  Jerusalem,  on  an  ancient  road,  and 
reaohcd  without  croiwiag  any  great  feature,  Kuruntul  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
long  detour  aofthwards  feom  the  city  i  and  far  from  being  risible  from  the 
Temple,  it  is  not  even  seen  from  Oliret,  being  hidden  by  the  nuTounding  ridges. 
Xunrntid  hsa^  in  Iwt,  no  ctrenmstances  in  its  farour,  while  the  distance  is  about 
double  that  at  which  the  site  of  Tiuk  u  to  be  sought. 
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bringing  surface  water  from  the  hill  alo|>ea  on  the  ejwt.  The  gi'eat  block  in 
form  of  a  cylinder,  with  a  round  perforation  in  the  middle,  cov«'i  in^'  the  lock- 
out cistern  beneath,  has  l)een  broken  in  two.  On  the  well-mouth  lies  a 
rude  term  or  pillar  2  fet't  lon<^  and  9  inches  in  diameter,  mucli  reHemblin<^ 
a  small  mile-atone.  There  is  a  second  stone  collar  lying  beside  the  well, 
cut  like  the  broken  one  in  very  bard  atone,  and  ahowiug  no  marka  of  the 
ooids  of  Aei^heM  bucketa,  either  because  the  well  is  little  used,  or  be- 
eKoae  the  stone  ia  too  hard.  The  raaervoir  is  full  of  gpod  water,  and  our 
guide  aaid  it  extended  some  way  under  the  ground.  There  is  a  snudl 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  well,  through  which  the  water  from  the  aqueduct 
enters  the  dstem  beneath  at  the  end  of  the  channel,  whichis  also  rock- 
eat^ 

Some  300  pauses  east  of  the  well  is  a  cave,  with  its  mouth  to  the  north.  It 
is  quite  rou^,  and  is  7  feet  high  and  some  10  ])aces  square; 

Ou  the  spur  north  of  the  well — a  high  ridge,  whence  Jerusalem  and  el 
Muntar  are  both  dis-tinctly  visible,  are  remaiiLs  of  an  enclosure  calletl 
Rujnj  ( Ihuz41eh  ("('aim  of  the  Gazelle"),  with  a  tradition  attached,  that 
.•I  faN  ourite  liorse  of  an  Arab  Chief,  called  "  the  (iazelk-  '  from  its  sj^ee*! 
and  beuuty,  wjis  here  killed  in  an  Arab  skirmish.  The  enclosure  is  3<i 
jiiv,-ea  e;ist  ami  west,  by  '24  pacts  north  and  south,  jneaenting  a  single  row 
of  roughly  cut  stones,  some  being  of  con.siderablc  size  (4  to  5  feet  long), 
aud  one  having  a  socket  cut  in  it  as  if  for  a  door  post. 

Tlie  idanit^ealioii  of  the  Scape  Ckiat  Mountain  does  not  seem  tu 
require  further  evidence  than  tfiat  ahneady  brought  forward.  Still  two 
enrious  points  may  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place  the  word  OkitAleh 
fontains  the  root  of  the  name  Aausel,  rendered  ''sci^m"  in  our  veraion, 
but  gciiienlly  recognised  ss  the  name  of  a  demon.  The  enclosure  is 
just  about  the  distance  at  which  the  last  Tabemade  between  Jerusalem 
and  Tsuk  should  occur,  and  the  me&seuger  as  he  pushed  the  goat  over 
the  precipice  would  have  been  in  full  view.  It  is  again  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  name  Jlidu  is  used  for  IiKlia"  iu  the  Talmud,  and 
that  the  unusual  name  Wdili/  Abu  Jlindij  V^aUey  father  of  the  Indian," 
applies  to  the  main  ravine  below  el  Muntar. 

As  regards  the  mountjiin  itself,  I  was  deliglit«,Ml  to  find  that  my  im- 
pression of  the  pivcipitous  charact«  r  of  its  ejustern  sIujk's  w;is  not  exa<^gf'- 
rated.  El  MuiiU'ir  is  a  great  rounded  hill  as  seen  from  the  west,  but  a  steep 
cliff  jis  viewed  from  the  eaiit.  A  very  ateep  sloj)c  of  white  marl,  some 
hiuidreds  of  feet  in  height,  here  exists,  and  it  would  lie  ditficult  for  a  ;^'oat 
to  find  foot-hold  iu  climbing  on  it,  while  if  pushed  over  the  edge  it  must 
inevitablj  roll  to  the  bottom,  and  would  no  doubt  be  killed  by  the^ 

The  view  also  from  the  mountain  is  very  remarkable.  Jerusalem  is  in 
fun  sight,  the  Haiam  Courts  are  visible,  and  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  is  only 
ludden  by  a  group  of  olive  trees.  I  was  not  aware  that  any  point  in  this 
damt  near  Mir  Saba  couM  be  sssn  from. the  city;  but  the  mountain 
appears  through  a  gap  between  Olivet  and  the  more  southern  hills.  Thus, 
when  the  unhappy  goat  was  pushed  over  the  precipice,  the  worshippers  in 
tlie  Temple  would  hav«  been  aUe,by  straining  their  eyea»  almost  to  distin- 
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guifih  tho  fipire  of  the  conductor  against  the  sky  line, and  the  stations  whcm^' 
clotlis  were  waved,  to  give  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  scape  gwt,  ne«d 
not  have  exceeded  two  or  three  in  number.  These  observations  serve  to 
connect  the  mountain  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement ;  and  the  act  of  dismissal  of  the  goat  is  brought,  at 
it  were,  within  the  nine  theatn  with  the  odier  oenmmiiM  of  the  dajl 
Viom  the  Mount  of  diTee^the  conneof  tiie  moencngom  oonld  be  dietinctiy 
aeen  ahnost  thnmi^ioiit  the  whole  distanoe  of  the  journey,  for  no  deep 
valley  intervenes  between  the  oity  and  the  MnntAr  moontain,  a  narrow 
ehed  running  ont  and  oonneeting  the  bill  with  liie  Oliviet  ebain. 

Nor  is  the  view  east  less  striking  ;  a  traveller  ascends  the  brown  or 
tawny  hill  side,  and  finds  himself  at  the  top  of  the  white  precipice,  the 
whole  of  the  Judaean  desert  suddenly  unfolds  before  and  beneath  him.  On 
the  south  the  Tower  of  Mat  Saba  and  tlie  jyeaks  called  KurAn  el  Hayr 
("  horns  of  stone  Beyond  these  the  desert  of  Engedi,  and  far  away 
soutli-east  of  Beei-aheba,  the  ]>eaks  of  Sdfra  Lawandi.  On  tlio  east,  the 
BuheiUi  or  white  plateau  above  the  cliffs,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (>n  tlie 
north-east  the  Jordan  valley,  the  black  line  of  the  Jordan  jun^de,  the  dark 
thorn  groves  of  Jericho,  the  white  and  mmlern  Ruasian  hotel  at  Eriha 
(one  of  the  many  Russian  hospices  built  within  the  last  five  years  in 
Palestine).  Far  away  north  the  mysterious  cone  of  Sartaba,  and  beyond 
all  the  dark  alopee  of  GHead  and  Moab^  the  high  platean  whidi  extends  (in 
view)  ahnoat  at  an  nnbroken  level  from  the  Jabbok  aoatfawaxdi^  Uie  great 
gorge  of  the  Zerfca  H'atr,  and  the  daik  bine  waten  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
the  yellow  sand  spit  at  the  Jordan  month,  and  the  loqg  yellow  line  of  the 
liaAn. 

The  constrast  of  the  glaring  white  deaert,  and  the  dark  eaatem  hiUa, 
between  the  oountlefe  knolls  and  ridges  on  the  wett,  and  the  great  gorgee 
on  the  eaat|  was  very  striking ;  and  there  ia,  perhaps,  no  view  on  the  eardi 
which  is  so  weird  and  strange,  as  thia  panorama  of  the  Judaan  deaert  fraaa 
the  mountain  of  the  acape  goat 

Claude  R  Covpsb,  Lt.,RE. 


A  VISIT  TO  'AIN  QADIS:  THE  SUPPOSED  SITE  OF 

KADESH-BARNEA. 

AxoHQ  the  nmetUed  aitea  of  the  Deaert  of  the  Ezodna^  none  n  entitled 
to  more  prominenoe  than  Kadeah-bamea.  Dean  Stanley  aaya :  "There 
can  be  no  queation  that  next  to  Sinai,  the  moat  Important  reating  plaee 
of  the  Children  of  larael  is  Eadesh."  Professor  Palmer  adds  :  Tide  U 
perhaps  the  most  important  site  in  the  whole  region,  as  it  forma  the  key 
to  the  movements  of  the  Children  of  Israel  .daring  Uxe  Uxrty^  ytttn 
wanderings."  And  l>r.  William  Smith  declares  :  "To  determine  the 
poaition  of  Kadeah  itself  ia  the  great  problem  <d  the  whole  route." 
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Tet  there  is  a  remwtalile  bammiMi  of  wudmitl  for  th«  MfetfiiiMikt  of 
tlui  importMit  (fiiestioii,  supplied  by  the  noles  of  travellers  in  the 
De—it ;  and  any  fresh  contribntiou  to  tliat  matorial  is  likely  to  be 

heartily  welcomed  by  Biblical  scholars  everywhere. 

In  1842  the  Rev.  J.  Rowlands,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  dis- 
covered a  fountain  bearing  the  name  K^ldCs,  or  Qadts,  a  name  having 
the  same  meaning  as  the  Hebrew  "  Kadesh,"  and  was  confident  thai 
this  was  the  site  of  Kadesh-barnea.  His  account  of  hin  iiiucovery  wa.-^ 
published  in  the  Ap{)eudix  to  WiUiams's  "  Holy  City,"  with  his  reasons 
for  deeming  it  the  disclosure  of  the  long-Uesired  site.  At  the  .name 
time,  he  made  mention  of  two  other  wells,  neither  of  which,  however,  hful 
been  visited  by  him,  bearing' ''the  names  of  Adeirat  and  Aseimeh,  some- 
times called  Kadeirat  and  Kaseimeh,'*  which  in  his  opinion  represented 
Adar  and  Axmon  of  the  sootfiera  boundary  of  Judah.  lliis  reported 
diseomy  by  Mr,  Bowlaods  has  heen  a  Im^fal  sonroe  of  disoosBoii  for 
now  neaily  forty  years.  The  prohable  oorreetness  of  his  oondiisioDs 
has  been  reoogniaed  by  audi  sdudais  as  Bitter,  Kalisch,  Keil,  Kurts, 
Sdmhi^  Winer,  ProfoMOi-  Pahner,  President  Baitlett,  aiid  others  well 
known  inOemany,  Great  Britain,  and  America.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
haa  been  opposed  byBobinsou,  Stanley,  Porter,  £q>in  in  the  ''Speaker's 
Ckmunentary,''  Hayman  in  "  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,"  and  many  others. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  all  these  years  the  site  thus  discovered 
by  Mr.  Rowlands  has  never  been,  revisited.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
fjuestioneti  if  he  did  not  confuse  the  names  and  the  wells,  Kades  and 
Kadeirai.  Dr.  Robinson  distinctly  declares  that  he  did  so.  Espin 
follows  Htibinson  in  this  error,  and  on  the  to|X)gTaphy  of  "  el  Ain,"  the 
locjition  of  Kjuleirat,  builds  up  an  argument  sigainst  the  identification  of 
K^cs  or  Gadis  with  Kadeah-bamea.  Even  Professor  Palmer,  who 
agrees  with  Bowlands  in  his  main  oonchision,  and  oonfirms  his  reasoning 
^irith  cogent  arguments,  thinks  that  Bowlands  wioi^jly  applied  the  name 
^Ain  Qadts  "to  *Ain  el  Qniderifc,  some  miles  fartiMV  northward,  and 
aeons  not  to  have  lisited  this  spot  [the  true  'Ain  Qadls]  at  alL** 
rremdent-  Bsrtialt,  of  Dartmouth  College^  ia  hia  fVom  Egypt  to  . 
Palestiiie,"  ^diile  favouring  Rowlands's  identification,  is  confident,  after  a 
visit  to  the  region  in  question^  that  there  is  no  such  fountain  as  'Ain 
Qadeixit,  and  that  Rowlands  was  mistaken  in  bolii  the  location  and  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  'Ain  Qadts. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  discussion  over  the  identification  of  *Ain 
Qadis  with  Kadeah-bamea,  there  has  been  no  little  confusion  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  location  and  surronndings  of  the  well  itself.  No  traveller, 
except  Mr,  Rowlands,  has  ever  reported  a  visit  to  *Ain  Qadis,  until 
President  Biirtlett  found  a  well  in  tliat  region  which  he  supposed  to  he 
the  one  seen  by  Rowlands,  although  it  did  not  meet  the  published 
description  of  it  'Ain  Kadeir&t  has  Jiever  been  reported  as  visited  ;  and 
its  existence  has  been  squarely  denied.  The  qnestion  is  therefore  still  an 
open  one.  Are  there  three  wells,  or  two ;  or  is  there  only  one  in  the  region 
of  this  supposed  site  of  Kadesh  t 
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A  scholar  so  familiar  with  lioth  the  Laiid  and  the  B(K)k  a.s  Dr.  ThoniHon, 
tmyn  on  thia  subject,  in  hia  latest  work,  "  Southern  Palestine  and 
Jerusaleni : "  When  I  was  at  Mr.  Eowlands's  Maweilib,  I  made  diligent 
enqitirisB  aboat  Eadeah  ;  but  both  mir  vwm  Anbe  and  otber  Bedawin  we 
met  in  the  neic^bourhood  were  either  abeohitely  iguocant  of  soeh  a  plaoe^ 
under  any.ponible  proneuneiation  ot  the  name^er^ey  {NirpoMly  conowiied 
their  knowledge  of  it"  Beferring  to  the  "aingubrly  teiil  and  unaatiaiae- 
toiy"  descriptions  of  it  already  giren  to  the  public,  Dr.  Thomaon  very 
natuiaUy  adds  :  "  One  sadly  wants  a  little  more  information  in  regard  to 
several  fwints ; "  "  for  if  *Ain  Qadis  be  in  reality  the  Kadesh-bamea  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  ...  it  is  one  of  the  moat  interefltiiig  aitea  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Hebrew  Wanderings." 

In  view  of  this  stiite  of  the  cjuse,  I  am  sure  that  a  re|xjrt  I  am  now 
enabled  to  make  of  a  persiinal  visit  t<i  each  of  the  three  wells  in  question 
will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  idl  who  are  familiar  with  Bible  geography. 

About  the  lat  of  April  of  this  year,  while  crossing  the  Desert  from 
Kala*at  Nakhl  to  Hebron,  I  determined  to  aatisfy  myself  eoneeming  the 
ezistenoe  and  relattTe  poettion  of  these  three  wella.  Turning  eaatwaid 
from  WAdi  Jemr,  at  about  ktitnde  30*  28"  N.,  and  longitude  84*  SO*  E., 
I  went  on  for  three  bouia,  to  Jebel  el  Hawftddi,  om  which  I  pasaed  into 
Wadi  Qadts.  Following  up  this  Wftdi,  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east, 
for  three  hours  more,  I  came  to  the  place  so  glowingly  described  by  Mr. 
Ivowlands,  and  found  it  all  that  he  had  pictured.  It  w.-us  an  oasis 
unappnmched  by  imy  I  had  seen  in  the  desert  since  leaving  Fcinan,  and  not 
surjmssed,  within  its  limits,  by  t/iaf.  It  w.is  carpeted  with  and 
flowers.  Fig-trees  laden  with  fruit  were  against  its  limestone  hill-sides. 
Shrubs  in  richness  and  variety  abounde<l.  Standing  out  from  the 
mountain  range  at  the  northward  of  the  beautifid  o.usis-amphitheatre, 
was  tile  "large  single  mass  or  small  hill  of  solid  rock  "  which  Rowlands 
looked  at  aa  the  diff  (sela)  smitten  by  Moiea  to  cauaa  it  to  "givia  forth  ita 
water"  when  its  flowing  had  oeaaed.  FVom  beneath  this  diff  oaae  the 
abundant  ttraam.  A  well,  walled  up  with  time-worn  Umeatone  biodm, 
was  the  first  receptacle  of  the  water.  Not  far  from  thia  waa  a  aeoond 
well  similarly  walled,  supplied  from  the  game  sounse.  Around  both 
these  wells  were  ancient  watering  troughs  of  limeetone.  Several  pooh, 
not  walleii  up,  were  also  supplied  from  the  stream.  On  from  the  line  of 
these  po<:>ls,  a  gurgling  stream  flowed  musically  for  several  himdred 
yards,  and  then  lost  itself  in  the  verdure-covered  desert.  The  water  wjis 
clear  and  sweet  and  abund;int.  Two  of  the  jxx>ls  were  anjple  for  Iwithing. 
Before  the  clitF,  Jind  around  it«  neighbouring  wells,  c^uncl  antl  goat  dung 
was  trodden  down  as  if  by  the  accumulations  of  centuries,  showing  that 
the  plaoe  waa  much  frequented  Cor  watering  purposes. 

Mr.  Rowlands  waa  certainly  correct  aa  to  the  name,  the  general 

lociition,  and  the  description  of  thi^j  remarkable  place.   ItisQadls  (^^^  Jo). 

There  is  a  Jebel  Qadts,  a  Wadi  Qadla,  and  an  'Ain  Qadts.  Is  is  quite  as 
far  tu  the  eastward  as  he  put  it,  fully  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  £.&£.  of  hia 
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MofltiiHor 'AinMowvOih.  TheWMi  st  the  beiidaf  whieh  Hraatoated 
is  an  eztennve  and  fertile  plain,  laiger  by  £ar  than  er  Rahah  before  Jebel 
Mfifla,  where  the  CShildren  of  Israel  received  the  Law.  Remains  of  rnde 
stone  boilduigi  and  other  mius  abound  in  the  Tieinity,  showing  that  it 

was  once  a  well  peopled  region. 

From  'Ain  Qadts  I  went  to  'Ain  Qadeirdt.  Coming  out  of  tlie  oasis 
nhnve  described  into  the  ni.iiii  valley  of  Qadis,  and  followin^^  that  west- 
ward for  twentv  minutes,  I  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  went  over  a 
lofty  mountain  jxvhs,  NakV>  HAwa,  <IeHf'eTuHn!:,'  into  VVftdi  Umm  'Asliin 
(or  Hasbtu),  where  Sinaitic  inscn|)tion.s  were  nuineroiis.  In  two  aixl  a 
quarter  hours  after  ieavinf^  Ain  Qadls  I  rtniched  tlie  ui)|>er  end  of  WAdi 
el  'Ain.  Going  down  this,  wenterly,  for  lialf-an-h(mr,  I  fame  to  one  of 
the  aeveral  branches  with  which  that  VVadi  is  spurred,  and  turned  up  thix 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  At  the  entrance  to  this  branch  stands  a 
noteworthy  ruin,  bnilt  of  hnge  btockB  of  hammered  stone  hud  in  conraes. 
It  is  a  reetaognlar  ({oadrangle,  some  seventy  feet  by  seventy-five,  with 
double  walls  aboat  six  feet  high.  Along  this  branch  of  Wftdi  el  'Ain 
I  fmmd  vegetation  inereadng  in  fnlnesB  and  beauty.  Trees  and  shrubs 
and  grass  were  in  luznrianoe.  One  tree,  called  by  our  Arabs  a  seyal, 
but  diflfering  from  the  seyal  of  tlte  lower  desert,  surpassed  anything  I 
harl  seen  elsewhere.  The  rei«h  of  its  branches  had  a  drcumference  of 
nearly  250  feet.  It  Iiad  a  double  trunk,  one  arm  having  a  girth  oi  six 
feft^  and  the  other  of  four  and  a  half.  S<M>n  I  lieani  the  f«ound  o£  running 
wj»t€r.  A  channel  of  forty  to  sixty  feet  wide,  l)or(K  re<l  with  flags,  was  the 
shallow  l>ed  of  a  running  stream.  At  the  head  of  this  was  the  fountain 
itself,  pouring  a  nch  .stream  of  })iire  and  sweet  waters  out  of  the  hill  side, 
with  a  fall  of  al>out  seven  feet,  into  a  hasin  of  .'ionie  twenty  feet  sweep,  and 
from  twelve  t<>  fourteen  feet  deep.  It  w.is  such  a  fuuntiiin  :ls  <»ne  wouhl 
expect  to  hud  in  the  mountains  of  Jyebanon,  rather  than  in  the  Deserts 
There  is  no  wonder  that  the  Wadi  containing  it  is  adled  Wadi  el  'Ain 
the  WMi  of  the  Well.    This  fountain  is  the  'Ain  Kadeirdt,  or  Qadeirtlt 

(\\  nientione<l  by  Rowlands  and  Hobiusou,  but  not  before  viaited 

by  any  traveller  who  lias  re|Mirted  his  visit. 

After  linding  these  two  wells  I  visited,  on  the  day  following,  the  thinl 

wvD  named  by  Rowlands  'Ain  Kaseimeh,  or  Qas^meh  (^ajuJi).  It 

is  several  hours  west  and  south  of  Qadeirdt,  anrl  but  little  more  than  an 
hour  from  MoilAhhi,  or  by  'Ain  Muweilih,  thought  by  many  to  be  Hagar's 
fountain.  TliiR  place  is  by  no  means  so  noteworthy  as  either  of  the  other 
two.  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  several  travellers.  Professor 
Palmer  mentions  the  place  in  "  The  De.sert  of  the  F^xodus,"  vol.  ii,  p.  357. 
Prudent  Bartlett  wa.s  evidently  deceived  by  the  wily  Sheikh  Suleiman 
into  thinkincT  that  this  Qnsiineh  was  Qadts,  hence  his  description  of  it  is 
fuller  and  more  enthusia.stic  than  Professor  Pahners.  It  is  found  in 
"Through  Egypt  to  Palestine,"  pp.  358-;iG2 ;  and  I  can  vouch  for  its 
Hubstanti'il  accuracy,  except  as  to  name. 

It  is  therefore  now  clear  that  Mr.  Rowlands  was  correct  in  his  reference 
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to  (he  three  wells  ;  that  he  did  not  confound  'A in  Q;ideir:it  with  'Aia 
QatHs  ;  that  he  did  find  a  well  bearing  the  name  QadlH,  the  Arabic  equi- 
valent of  Kadesh  ;  and  that  any  argument  based  by  Robinson  or  Ei«pin 
or  their  followers  on  hia  aupjxjsed  cxaifusion  of  nameb  and  localities  in- 
evit^ibly  falls  to  the  ground.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  site  of 
Kadeah-burnea  ia  lettled  hy  thk  new  oontribatioD  of  iMti  betiiag  o&  that 
quMtum. 

Among  the  reaMot  why ' Ain  Qadls  and  'Am  Qadeirlit  have  not  been 
found  before  during  aU  these  yean  of  diaoaanon  over  them,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  in  the  territory  of  the 'Aziamdi  Arabs,  while  the  guides 
of  traTeilen  from  Nakhl  to  Gaza  or  Hebron  are  of  the  Tey4hah  Araba, 

who  are  not  on  good  terms  with  the ' Az&zimeh.  Moreover  the  snperstitioaa 
fears  of  the  Bedawln  make  tliem  unwilling  to  disclose  to  Christians  what 
they  deem  the  riches  i>f  their  more  sacred  wells.  Again,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who  travel  over  this  route  all  all.  Peculiar  circumstances, 
which  it  is  not  neccAsai  v  to  detjiil  here,  enabled  me  to  accomplish  my 
desire  of  finding  the  much-»^bsputA;d  wells.  In  reporting  of  them  now, 
I  Lope  to  call  fresh  attention  to  the  exceeding  deairableDess  and  importance 
of  a  careful  survey  of  the  N^b  and  Desert  of  et  Tih,  with  similar 
thoroughness  to  that  already  secured  for  Western  Palestine  and  the  lower 
Sinaitic  Peninsula. 

H.  Clay  TauMBtrLL. 

Phibdelphia»  U.S.  A, 
Jun$  8, 1881. 


JACOB'S  WmjL. 

Dakascub, 

J%  17th,  1881. 

Very  probably  some  short  acoonnt  «f  a  recent  visit  that  I  paid  to 
Nabtous  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  many  readers  of  the  i^uarterfy 
StatemenL    The  state  of  Jaoob^s  Well  is  doubtless  weU  known  to  the 

majority  of  your  subscribers,  even  to  those  who  have  not  themselves 
visited  the  Holy  Land.  It  has  again  and  again  been  described  by  the 
many  writers  on  PalestiM^  and  all  have  mentioned  their  disappointment 
that  instead  u£  finding  any  semblance  to  a  well,  or  anything  which  could 
recall  the  imterview  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Siunariii,  they  have 
merely  found  a  dark  irregular  hole  amid  a  mjuw  of  ruiua  in  a  vaulted 
chaml>er  l>eueath  the  surface  of  the  gnmnd.  1  have  shared  this  disap- 
jKjintment  on  many  previous  visits  to  Nablous,  and  agfiiu,  im  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  stood  with  my  wife  beside  the  s}x>t,  it  was  with  great  regret 
that  we  were  so  utterly  unable  to  picture  before  us  the  scene  so  graphi- 
cally desisribed  by  the  Evangelist  We  had  clambered  down  into  the 
vaulty  and  were  vainly  attempting  to  peer  into  the  dark  hole  amid  the 
heapa  of  stones  and  rubbish,  when  we  chanced  to  notice,  a  few  feet  horn 
the  openinj^  a  dark  crack  between  the  stoneSb  FamTing  that  possibly  it 
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might  be  another  opening  of  the  well,  we  removed  some  Rtones  and 
earth,  and  soon  were  able  to  trace  part  of  a  carved  ai)erture  in  a  huge 
slab  of  stone.  Deeply  interested  at  finding  this,  we  cleared  away  more 
earth  and  stones,  and  soon  distinguished  the  circular  moutli  of  the  well, 
though  it  was  blocked  by  an  immense  mass  ot'  stone.  Calling  to  aid  two 
men  who  were  looking  on,  with  considerable  labour  we  at  length 
managed  to  remove  it>,  and  the  opening  of  the  well  was  clear.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  our  feelings  as  we  gazed  down  the  open  well,  and 
sat  on  that  ledge  on  which  doubtless  the  Saviour  rested,  and  felt  with  our 
fingers  the  grooves  in  the  stone  cnused  by  the  ropes  by  which  the  water- 
pota  were  drawn  up.  The  following  day  we  devoted  to  completely 
excavating  round  the  oj^ening  of  the  well,  and  laying  bare  the  massive 
dtoue  which  forms  its  mouth.  This  consists  of  the  hard  white  limestone 
of  the  country,  and  is  in  fair  preservation,  though  {lart^i  are  broken 
away  here  and  there.  Tlie  annexed  rude  sketch  gives  some  idea  of  its 
appearance. 


The  exact  measurements  I  also  give  : — 

ft  iu, 

Length, 3  a 

Breadth    2  7 

Thickness    1  6 

Height  above  the  pavement...        ....       1  1 

Breadth  of  aporture  of  the  well     ....  I 

Depth  of  the  well    67  0 

Width  ....       ....       ....      ....       ....       7  6 

We  let  a  boy  down  to  the  bottom,  but  found  nothing  of  any  interest, 
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Init  evidently  there  ia  a  large  accumulation  of  rnVibish.  T  (rust  that  a 
sUme  of  such  intens»e  interest  may  lon^f  remain  uumjureii  now  that  it  has 
be«u  exposed  to  iigiiL—  1  am,  yours  fcUtlif  ully, 

Cbabubb  WBionT  Barclay. 

The  Rev.  John  Mill  in  his  "Three  Mooths'  liesidence  at  Nablos," 
publiHhed  in  1864,  at  p.  45,  states  in  reference  to  Jacob's  Well,  thai  "in 
1855,  when  we  lint  Tiaited  this  plaoe,  we  measured  it  aa  eaiefottj  as  we 
could,  and  found  it  to  be  0  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  little  more  than  70 
deep.  Bat  older  tnveUers  found  it  much  deeper.  ...  On  my  second 
visit  in  1860,  the  month  of  the  well  was  coropleteljr  fiM  np^  to  that  it  waa 
with  difficulty  I  could  identify  the  spot  where  it  was.  Nor  could  I  learn 
how  this  had  occurred.  Some  of  my  friends  at  NaUua  thought  that  the 
torrents  dnring  the  rains  of  the  previous  winter  were  the  ciuse  ;  but 
others  l>elieved  that  it  was  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village 
close  by,  on  acconnt  of  tlie  well  l>eing  Ininght  by  the  Greek  Church.  The 
well,  however,  w;us  (•om|>l(  t<  ly  hid  from  sight,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  nianv  ti'avellers  hesitit-  nivst-if." 

"On  further  innutiy  1  learnt  from  the  Greek  priest  that  tlieir  Church 
had  iictually  bought  the  well  from  the  Turkish  Qovemment,  iucludiiig  a 
plot  of  ground  surrounding  it,  of  829  feet  by  18C  feet  For  this  they  had 
paid,  he  told  me,  70,000  piastres  ;  but  another  friend,  beloQging  to  the 
same  community,  told  me  it  was  at  least  lOO^OUO."  | 

Mr.  Mill  also  mentions  that  the  Christians  oall  it  Beer  Samar^/ek  the 

Samaritan  Well,"  while  the  Samaritans  themselves  call  it  Beer  Jacvh,  or 
"  Jacob's  Well."  He  also  points  out  that  it  is  not  an  A  in  (pyX  *  ^ 
living  water,  but  a  ber  *  cistern  to  hold  rain  water. 


THE  COLLECTION  OP  M.  PftRETlfi. 

Throuoh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dickson,  the  British  Vice-O^nsul  at  Beyront, 
I  obtained  an  intro<lnction  to  M.  Pcretic',  whose  collection  of  antiques  is 
probably  the  finest  in  Syria.  Among  the  most  interesting  object*t  are 
t\V(»  riui'iiiciaii  niiimis  with  I'lLTures,  which  have,  as  M.  Peretie  himself 
imiarkcd,  a  strong  athuity  in  style  lo  Indian  representiitions,  both  in 
feiitun-  and  in  attitude.  Egyptian  bronzes,  and  a  fine  amethyst  scara- 
lieeuB  fioni  Byblon  ;  Kj^yptian  b.ts-reliefs  representing  Typhon  and  Isis 
from  Palmyra  ;  cuneiform  bricks  and  Assyrian  sculptures  ;  Palmv-rene 
figures  with  inscriptions  in  Falmyrene  characters  ;  bronzes  with  negro 
features  dug  up  on  the  Syrian  coast ;  a  tine  collection  of  coins  of  the 
Seleucidee,  including  a  god,  one  of  T^yphon,  wMdi  is  almmt  nniqiie ; 
medieval  sigdet  ring*  in  the  same  pale  gold  whidi  ia  found  in  the 
Ghisadiog  ooinage ;  a  ootkctioii  of  Venuses,  and  other  daanc  fignres,  some 
of  the  goddeaMs  haviiig  bncelets,  armlets,  and  necklaces  of  g^ — in  one 
case  with  a  peail  let  inte  the  neddlet ;  gold  lingi,  efaaina,  and  eatrii^ ; 
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a  rud"  idol  of  ivory  ;  a  pair  of  French  pistols,  200  3'ear8  old,  beautifully 
inlaid  with  silver  maske  and  scroll  work,  and  found  at  Diarl>ekr  ;  Cypriote 
fKittery,  and  grotesque  figures  like  those  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy, 
such  are  some  of  the  objects  which  M.  Pc'retie  has  collected  during  a 
long  residence  in  Syria,    He  told  ua  that  two-handed  swords  of  the 


Cnisades  were  still  in  the  p*>88e88ion  of  t!»e  Anibs  east  of  Jordan,  and  that 
Aonie  of  these  had  been  purchased  by  Europeans.  Some  of  the  objects  are 
«»f  great  interest  to  students  of  native  worship,  and  the  mixture  of 
Egyptian,  Negro,  and  Indian  ty})es  in  antiquities  collected  on  the  Syrian 
shores,  while  fully  in  accord  with  the  views  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  early 
Jiiatory  of  the  Phoenicians,  is  not  the  less  interesting  and  instructive. 
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The  gem  of  the  collection  is,  however,  the  amall  brouze  tablet,  of  which 
a  skatefa  tnoad  from  a  photograph  is  enclosed,  and  which  has  already  been 
deraribed  by  1£  dermont  Ganneaa  in  the  **'Bieiwvii&  Axch6ok>gique," 
December,  187A.  It  measuree  4}  inches  in  hefc^t^  by  9|  inches  in  width, 
and  has  an  eye  at  each  top  comer,  whereby  it  was  suspended.  It  is 
engraved  on  both  aides,  and  was  intended  apparently  to  be  so  hung  that 
both  sides  might  be  seen.  On  the  back  is  a  kiud  of  demon-ehemb^  with 
four  wiii<:s,  a  lion's  body,  ee^^e's  claws,  a  short  tail,  and  a  serpent  in 
front.  The  front  paws  rest  on  the  tablet,  and  are  visible  on  the  other 
aide  the  he^id,  which  resembles  a  tiger's,  is  boldly  mouldetl,  and^projecta 
over  the  tablet  in  front.  It  is  not  unlike  tliat  of  the  Indian  infernal 
j^oddess  Kali,  or  Dur^M.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  similar  he.-uls 
wore  |)icked  up  by  Layard  during  his  Assyrian  explorations,  and  thought 
lo  l>e  the  to|)s  of  sceptres,  or  the  ornaments  of  thrones,  whereas  the}- 
appear,  as  M,  Peretic  pointed  out,  more  pix)lxibly  to  liave  belonged  to 
tablets  similai'  to  that  imder  consideration. 

The  design  on  the  tablet  leprssenta  the  fate  of  the  sonl  according  to 
Assyrian  or  Phienician  belief.  The  tablet  is  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments honzontally,  the  lowest  being  the  Iaigest»  and  highest  the  most 
narrow.  In  the  top  oompartment,  various  astronomical  symbols  oocur, 
many  of  whidi,  as  H.  Qanneau  points  out,  occur  on  other  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. On  the  extreme  right  are  the  seven  stars,  next  to  these  the 
cref»cent,  next  the  winged  solar  disc,  then  an  eight-rayed  star  in  a  circle. 
Tlie  remaining  8ynd>ols  Jire  less  ejisily  explained,  but  the  hist  is  called  by 
M.  Ganneau  a  "cidarin"  or  Persian  tiara,  while  another  apjxars  to  me  to 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  Tritulf  or  symbol  of tire, '  the  emblem  of 
the  Indian  Siva, 

Below  these  symbols  stand  seven  deities  facing  to  the  right,  with 
long  robes,  and  the  heads  of  various  animala.  The  first  to  the  left 
resembles  a  Hon,  the  second  a  wolf  or  hound,  the  fourth  a  nun,  the 
sixth  a  bird,  the  seventh  a  serpent,  while  the  third  and  fifth  are  leas 
easily  rsoogniaed.*  In  the  third  compartment  a  body  lies  on  a  bier, 
with  a  ddty  at  the  head,  and  anotiier  at  the  feet    These  deities 

A»  a  tentative  sugi^estion,  I  m&y,  perhups,  be  allowed  to  propose  that  these 
■even  dntisf  aiv  the  planet«,  and  that  the  tymboli  above  belong  to  them 
follows,  oonunendng  on  the  right :~ 


rrioa  ^TosM 

r.  MeadofUeUg. 

1.  Saturn  .• 

Ohiun 

Serpent 

8evcn  Stsn 

2.  Moon 

Nannar 

Bird 

Croeocnt 

S» 

3.  Sun 

Shanmsh 

Boar  ?       .  • 

Winged  diao 

. .  0. 

4.  Mars 

Marduk 

Ram 

Rayed  disc 

D. 

5.  Mercury  .. 

Nebo 

? 

«  •                 •                       •  • 

Two  Columcs 

. .  ■£*• 

6.  Yenos 

Ishtar 

WdfP 

Triral 

• . 

7.  Jupiter 

lehu 

».  Idon 

OidaiisP 

..  0, 

A,  The  terpent  is  often  the  emUem  nf  8atani,  who.  as  the  eldest  of  the  seven, 
<**  the  great  serpent  fstiier  of  the  gods  ")  naf^uraUy  oosbss  int,  and  theie- 
foce  on  the  sight,  and  has  seren  ttais  for  Lis  apaboL 
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hare  the  right  hand  held  up,  and  the  left  down  (a  common  feature  of 
In<liaii  symbolism  also  observable  in  the  attitude  of  the  Maluwiyeli 
derwiahes),  and  the  tigiire  to  the  left  appeai-s  to  hold  a  bi-anch,  or  three 
ears  of  corn.  Both  are  n»I>fd  in  the  j)eculiar  tinli-heatied  costume,  witli 
a  scaly  body  and  tish  tail,  which  is  supjMjsed  to  be  HynibolieaJ  of  the 
mythical  Oanues,  who,  acci'nling  to  Berusus,  iasued  from  the  Persian 
Gidf,  and  taught  laws  aud  arts  to  the  eaily  dwellers  on  the  Euphrates, 
Behind  the  left-hand  fish-god  is  a  tripod  stand,  on  which  is  an  indefinite 
object ;  to  the  right  of  the  other  fiah-gpd  we  two  lM>ii<-heMled  homan 
fignree  with  eaglets  daws,  apparently  contending  with  one  another,  the  right 
anne  being  niaed,  the  1^  holding  hand  by  hand.  To  the  right  of  these 
m  another  figure  of  Aaaynan  type,  with  a  domed  hend-dreaa  and  beaid. 

In  the  kweit  oompartment  the  infernal  river  fringed  with  roahea^  and 
foil  of  fish,  18  repteaented.  A  feaifol  lion-headed  goddeas  with  eagle'a 
claws,  kneels  on  one  knee  on  a  hone  <(the  enihicni  of  death)^  which  in 
carried  in  a  kneeling  attitude  on  a  boat  with  bird-headed  prow.  The 
godde&s  1  rushes  a  serpent  in  either  hand,  and  two  lion  cubs  are  represented 
sucking  her  breasts.  To  the  left  is  a  demon  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  one  which  supjwrts  the  tablet  itself,  and  who  apj>eai'8  to  urge  «in 
the  boat  from  the  bauk  ;  to  the  right  an;  various  objects,  mostly  of  an 
indefinite  character,  among  which  M,  (iauiieau  reco^niises  a  vase,  aud  a 
bottle,  a  hoifcit'  H  leg  with  hoof,  etc.,  possibly  ofiVrings  to  a])peiise  the  infernal 
deities.  The  alnne  exphuiatiou  is  mainly  derived  from  M.  Ganneau's 
paper  ;  but  1  would  venture  to  draw  attention  to  the  extremely  Indian 
character  of  the  demons  represented — a  point  which  M.  Ganneau  docs  not 
mention.  The  lion-headed  goddess  might  well  he  taken  for  the  terrible 
infernal  deity  Kali,  or  Dorga,  the  womhip  of  whose  couaort  Tama  waa 
the  original  aoorce  of  that  of  the  later  Serapis,  whoae  dog  waa  the  ancestor 
of  Cerbema.*  There  ia  also  a  general  resemblance  between  this  'design 

£.  The  moon,  according  to  Leuonimut,  was  always  an  older  divmitjr  than  the 

■ 

C.  The  boar  is  often  an  emblem  of  the  snn  in  its  strength. 

2>.  The  dim  {Uiu)  was  the  weapon  employed  by  Mardnk,  tiie  wanior-god,  as 

mentioiied  by  Lenormant. 
X.  The  two  pillars  of  Hermes  an  the  proper  emblem  of  the  aaeient  Set  or 

Thoth,  the  planet  ICcreury. 
F.  The  iritul  belongs  pcop«rly  to  the  Asharah,  god  or  goddess  of  fertility — the 

planet  Venus. 

O.  The  Cidaris  occurs  in  the  Bavian  sculptures,  in  connection  with  a  similar 
emblem.  In  the  Chaldean  system,  Jupiter  aud  Venus  occur  together  as  the 
younge«t  of  the  planets. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  positum  of  the  arms,  and  the  long  robe 
eovermg  the  fest»rssembls  the  attitudes  and  dress  of  the  Hilawlyeh  dcrwishes  in 
their  saeied  daaeOt  ^mbolio  of  the  sercn  planets  rertdTing  (aoooiding  to  the 

Ptolemaic  system)  round  the  earth. — C.  B.  C. 

*  Possibly  the  two  so  celled  lion  cubs  may  rspwssnt  the  two  infernal  dogs, 
which  accompany  Yama,  in  Indian  mythology. 
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and  the  well  known  Epv7>tiaT\  picture  representing  the  wicked  sonl 
eonveyed  to  hell  in  the  form  of  a  pi^^.  The  Oannes  fignres  take  the  place 
of  tbo  two  <To<Me**ses<,  who  in  Egyptian  <lesiirns  stand  at  either  end  of  the 
mnmtiiy,  ami  who  form  the  prototy|>eH  of  the  two  angels  for  whom  the 
piou8  Moslem  providtf*  s*^atH  at  the  head  and  foot  of  his  tonilistone 
Perhaps  the  miserable  horse  who  stuniMes  under  the  weii,dit  of  the 
giL'antic  lion  g<Hldess,  may  represent  the  unhappy  soul  it.self,  while  the 
three  ears  of  com  (if  I  am  correct  in  so  calling  them\  remind  ns  of  the 
grains  of  cf»m  which  have  been  found  in  Mkulls  dug  up  in  Syria  by 
<  *aptain  Burton.  Com  is  intimately  oonnected  with  Ditgon,  the  Syrian  fiah- 
god. 

Tilia  onrioiia  tablet  is,  I  beliefve,  unique,  and  afforda  atrong  endenoe  of 
the  aimilarity  of  Egyptian  and  Aaayrian  belwfk  Tlie  Egyptiana  are  now 
geueraUy  acknowledged  to  hare  belonged  to  an  Asiatic  Arytm  laoe,  and 
the  laet  that  the  mythology  of  Africa,  of  Greeee,  and  of  Bome^  had  tta 
origin  in  the  far  £a«t  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice;  bat  the  Aaayrian 
mythology  is  as  yet  but  iTnp<»rfectly  known,  and  the  jire.sent  monument, 
whi<*h  was  brought  from  Palm3rra  by  a  pea^sant,  who  sold  it  at  W^wftJi^ 
<*ome8  fn>m  a  district  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Phoenician  march  from 
their  first  settlemeuts  near  the  hesid  <»f  the  Persian  Onlf,  to  their  home  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterr.inean.  I  nn<lei-st;ind  that  M.  (ianneaii  is 
anxious  to  study  tlie  original  tablet,  which  I  have  been  fortxmate  enough 
to  see,  in  onler  (<>  decipher  some  of  the  more  o'oscure  details,  and  intends, 
for  that  puriM»se.  so  s<ion  ;us  his  health  jiermits,  to  visit  Beyrout,  and  to 
examiue  Uiis  interesting  relic. 

Claudk  R  ConDBit,  B.E. 


THB  HITTITES. 

T. 

TiiKiR  Sacred  Capital. 
The  nnuoun^ometit  that  Lieutenant  Conder  ha/1  discovered  the  Sacred 
caj)iU4l  of  tlie  Hittitcs  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ka<ie8,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
Oriental  seholars  ;  and  it  may  le;ul  to  more  important  discoveries  iu  tlie 
history  of  that  very  am  ient  and  remarkable  {xiojile.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Ilittites  are  metitioned  in  (Jenesis  among  tliose  nations 
who  inhabited  Canaan  during  the  jiatriaivhial  jwriod,  and  that  it  was 
from  one  of  their  Princes  Abraham  bought  his  burj'ing  place,  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  Joahna  inciilentally  deacribes  the  position  of  their  countiy  : — 
**'Fmm  the  wildenieaa  andjthia  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  ivnr  Enphtvtea, 
tke  Umd  iif  th$  HiUitet.^  Th&f  are  not  often  mentioned  in  aacred 
hiatoiy,  but  we  hav«  a  few  anggeative  notioea  of  their  power,  wealth,  and 
warlike  diameter. 

Many  years  ago  I  visited  that  remote  re^on  in  the  Talley  of  the 
Orontea  where  tke  Hittitea  had  their  chief  stronghold  and  aettlement, 
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and  I  wamtiMMi  with  conaidenble  eaie  ite  topography  and  nnna  I  mad* 
fall  notai  oo  the  spot,  and  perliaps  if  I  now  give,  in  »  oondenMd  form, 
the  wlMfiiee  of  thoia  notes,  it  may  help  to  etinralattt  further  ioquiry,  and 
in  MNne  meaaim  to  direct  more  thiNrongh  naeardb* 

Leaving  the  rite  of  the  BiUicai  Ribkh,  I  forded  the  Orontet,  and  rode 
to  Tell  Xebv  Mindow,  ux  miles  <listint.  It  is  a  hu-f^o  artificial  moimd 
on  the  left  ]>aiik  of  the  river,  with  a  village  and  a  Mus]«  rii  tomb  on  its 
top ;  from  the  latr^jr  it  gets  its  modem  name.  Around  it  lie  extensive 
miDiS  the  remains  tl(»nl>tlfS8  <»f  Ltim/ut'id  ml  Lifmtvim  mentione<l  hy 
Strabo  and  Ptolfiny,  and  placeti  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoniue  18  Koniaii 
nuK's  fnun  Eniesii.  Polybiua  8;iys  it  lay  near  a  lake.  Some  of  the  ruins, 
.ind  the  large  monud,  indicate  a  much  earlier  origin  for  the  town  which 
tiiHt  occupied  the  site. 

About  a  mile  &iib«r  I  tiame  to  a  small  ▼illage  called  TJm  el- Adam, 
where  there  are  ahnaneient  remains.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  abont 
balf^mile  distant,  is  a  laige  rectangubur  endosure  sturoanded  by  an 
earthem  dyke,  with  moonds  at  the  ooraers  as  if  for  defence.  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  intrenched  camp  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  mark  the  site 
oeeii|Hed  by  the  army  of  NebucliadneaBer,  while  one  of  his  generab  was 
engaged  in  the  sie^  of  Jerusalem. 

I  rode  on  to  another  mound  «»n  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from  which 
I  had  a  <j[<Mjd  view  of  the  Houthern  section  of  Loir  Kofh.*,  and  of  the  place 
wher*-  the  (>roiite«  fallH*into  it.  Thence  1  followed  tin*  windinij  sliore, 
[lawiiiig  the  village  of  Kefr  Ady,  Here  niy  attention  wa.s  arn'>U«d  \)\  an 
i^id  some  distance  out  in  the  lake,  with  a  large  artificial  mound  upni  it ; 
examining  it  carefully  with  my  glass  I  thought  I  could  discern  traces  of 
mhiB  on  the  movnd,  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  no  means  of  raachiiig  it,  for  it 
would  most  probably  repay  close  inspection. 

Continuing  along  the  shore  northwards^  I  passed  in  snooesuon  two 
villages,  one  of  them  on  a  mound,  and  at  length  reached  a  lofty  artificial 
noond  near  the  end  of  the  lake.  Ascending  it  I  obtained  a  commanding 
view,  not  only  of  the  entire  lake^  but  of  the  whole  surrounding  country; 
and  I  here  ob«erve<l  that  across  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  is  a  Jam  of 
Klid  nMSonn/,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  built  to  raise  the  water  to 
such  an  elevation  jus  would  serve  to  irrigate  tlie  plain  and  vale  beyond,  and 
iil»o  to  supply  the  town  of  Emesa.  Leavin^^  uiy  horse,  I  walked  along  the 
top  of  the  dam  to  a  .sipiare  tower  at  its  western  end,  so  that  I  might 
examine  it  raoie  carefully,  and,  if  possible,  form  some  idea  of  its  a^e  and 
object  It  is  evidently  very  andent,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
eDgineeriDg  woiks  in  Syria.  The  centre  is  abont  14  feet  high,  but  it 
decTMses  toward  the  ends.  It  has  often  been  broken  and  repaired  ;  and 
I  thoqghtl  could  detect  in  it  specimens  of  the  masonry,  of  the  ancient 
Syrians,  aa  well  as  of  the  Greelu^  Romans,  and  Turks.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  dam  greatly  increases  the  siee  of  the  Jake,  and  perhaps 
the  statement  of  Abulfeda,  tlie  Arab  historian,  is  correct,  that  "  if  the 
einb.'uikment  were  destroyed  the  water  would  flow  otf,  the  lake  would 
to  exisl^  and  would  become  a  river."   The  ieugth  of  the  lake  is  now 
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ftbout  six  mileg,  and  iti  greatoBt  Vnadth  two.  IVaoes  of  tlie  andeni 
canals  which  led  the  water  off  at  a  high  eleradon  are  teen,  and  aome  of 
them  are  atiU  need  for  pnipoaea  of  irrigation.  The  plain  anmnd  the  lake, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontea,  aoothward  as  far  as  Biblah,  and  north- 
ward to  EmoMy  m  atodded  with  artificial  moand%  eaeh  of  whidi  was 
doubtless  the  site  of  a  primeval  tatj,  Tillage  or  castle.  Some  of  then 
are  very  large,  and  are  covered  or  encompassed  with  mina.  Here  ia  an 
ample  aud  iiumt  inviting  field  for  reaearch  and  excavation. 

8uch,  in  substance,  are  my  notes,  written  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  may 
obsei've  that  an  aoooniit  of  my  first  journey  to  Liike  Kades  and  Emesa  was 
given  in  the  tii.st  e<lition  of  my  "Five  Years  in  Damascus,"  published  by 
Mr.  Murray  in  1655.  I  afterwards  travelled  through  the  same  region 
several  times. 

If  Lake  Kades  be  artificial  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  and 
by  whom  the  embankment  waa  first  built.    It  must  have  been  iHjfore  the 
flays  of  Polybius,  for  he  mentions  the  lake  as  I  have  already  stated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  name  ia  derived  £rom  K<tde*,  the  primeval 
capital  and  stronghold  of  the  Blttites,  and  that  city  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  aoooimi  of  the  wan  of  Tbothmea  I  (eirca  aia  1630), given  on  oneof  tfa« 
Egyptian  tombs  (see  Brogieh'a  ^  l^gypt*"  1, 291) ;  and,  still  more  freijDentl ji 
in  the  atirring  history  ol  TliothmeB  HI  {Id,  pp.  S34  $dq.).  Kades  waa 
captured  by  Seti  I,  king  of  Egypt  (ciroa  b.o.  1966)  ;  but  the  greatest  battle 
foni^t  there  was  that  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Egyptians  under 
Kameaea  II,  most  ]^robably  the  Phanudi  in  whose  reign  Moses  was  bom. 
The  story  of  the  battle  is  contained  in  a  contemporary  papyrns  stiU  extanti 
and  there  are  also  pictorial  representations  of  it  on  the  walls  of  Kamac 
and  Luxor.    Tlie  latter  are  most  interesting,  an  they  show  that  the  field  of 
battle  w;is  on  the  banltt  of  a  river  or  lake  (see  Brugsch,  II,  p.  48),    In  an 
Egyptian  ]K>em  comj)08eil  by  a  certain  Pentaur,  a  Theban,  about  two  years 
after  the  battle,  a  translation  of  which  is  fjiven  in  "  Records  of  the  Past,* 
II.  C).'!,  d.  si'tp,  I  find  the  following  words  used  to  define  the  fnwition  of 
the  Hittite  army  : — "They  were  at  the  lake  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites," 
iiud,  from  what  follows,  it  is  dear  that  the  lake  waa  doae  to  the  dty  of 
Kadea.  Another  inscription  of  the  same  age,  on  the  wall  of  Kamac^  giiw 
the  f  nil  text  of  a  treal^  of  peace  drawn  up  between  Bameaea  and  liie  BBttitea 
after  the  battle  ("Hecorda  of  the  PMi,"rv;  25).  The  Hittxtea  wen  thon- 
aelvea  aliteiaiy  people,  and  it  ia  quite  possible  that  among  the  mina  of 
their  old  capital  some  moat  interesting  records  of  those  early  atmgi^ea 
might  be  found.    I  have  now  little  doubt  that  those  sinp^ilar  moonda 
which  stud  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  more  aodent 
ruins  near  them,  are  all  relics  of  the  Hittites.    The  Hittites  also  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  founders  of  that  ^-eM  embankment  which  dams  np 
the  waters  of  the  Orontes,  and  forms  the  lake  Kades.    The  discovery  of 
the  exact  site  of  their  ancient  siu  ved  capital  Kades    the  Holy,"  and  the 
excavation  of  its  primeval  remains,  would  rank  among  the  most  valuable 
results  of  Palestine  Exploration. 

•  (Queen's  College,  Belfast,  16  J/ay,  1881.  J.  L.  Poetkr. 
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TBini  iMKmipnom 

In  the  Quarterlif  Statenienif  of  CM«il>«  r,  ISW),  and  A]»ril,  1881,  tlit-ie 
.if»j>ear  some  notices  of  the  Hittite  iuscripliouH  frtan  the  jjen  of  Mr.  DunUir 
Heath.  As  during  the  last  two  je^ra  I  have  devoted  considerable  study 
to  Ibe  InMripdons  and  the  hktcn/  of  the  Hittite  tribes,  I  would  Tentare  to 
ask  yoa  to  allow  me  qwoe  to  ny  a  few  words  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
statements  and  the  tnunlationa  put  forward  by  Mr.  Heath.  It  may 
be  well  for  me  to  state  at  the  oommenoement  of  my  remariu  upon  the 
^uljject^  that  I  do  not  profeas  to  be  a  profound  student  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy,  nor  do  I  possess  a  deep  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities  by  which  Mr.  Heath  is  enable<l  to  toy  so  freely  with  his 
fi^ires  ;  making  letters,  roots,  fomiativfs,  to  vibrate  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  pr(Hliicing  a  "  musical  result."  I  mmX  certainly  must  say 
that  I  cannot  understimd  the  system  upon  which  Mr.  Heath  claims  to  have 
deciphered  thepe  inscriptions.  The  translations  vliich  he  has  pro- 
posed seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  curious  readings  of  inucripti«»us 
which  I  have  ever  as  yet  seea  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  Aramaic 
eooimeraal  language  or  dialects  of  Syria  have  a  somewhat  mixed  Tocabnlary , 
but  they  certainly  never  afforded  Nach  strange  examples  of  migrammatical 
and  base  writing  as  Mr.  Heath  woold  make  the  Hamathitee  nse.  In  the 
latest  contrast  tablets  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  of  the  time  of  Nabonidna 
(B.C.  556),  Qyrws  (b.c.  538),  Darina  (&c.  ft2lX  or  even  as  late  as  the  Selen- 
cid«  (b.c.  312),  where  the  language  is  vernacular  and  therefore  liable  to 
decay  and  to  exhibit  a  mixed  vf)cabnlary,  there  is  not  an  approach  to  any 
such  linguistic  confusion  Mr.  Heath  would  wish  us  tt)  believe  was  current 
at  Hamath  in  the  time  when  the  Hittit-e  inscrij)tii)iis  were  written.  In 
Babylonia,  with  '\X»  |K)lyglot  population  and  it**  assemblage  of  *' all  nations, 
people  and  tongues,"  such  a  mixed  vernacular  might  have  existed,  Vmt  the 
itucripttom  prove  did  not.  I  am  therefore,  on  the  theory  of  probabilities, 
loath  to  suppose  that  it  existed  at  Hamath  or  GarchemidL 

Thus  far  perhaps  Mr.  Heath  may  think  that  I  am  only  theorising,  and 
not  producing  sound  evidence  to  the  contradiction  of  his  theoiy ;  I  will 
BOW  pass  to  a  stronger  argument  If  the  Hittitte  spoke  a  quaai-Semitic 
language,  and  wrote  their  inscriptions  in  iJiat  dialect,  how  is  it  that  their 
kings  and  their  towns  have  non-Semitic  names  t  Here  we  may  call  in  the 
aid  of  contemporaneous  inscriptions  from  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  we 
shall  see  that  certainly  they  were  not  Semitic  Sucli  royal  names  as 
Manthanar,  Maurosar,  Sapalil,  Kitnsar,  wljich  ajipear  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  with  thf  jKi-sonal  nanu  s  of  Tiiargathazaz,  Zau/^az.*  Mar/.ii- 
rima  are  nut,  as  Bnigsch  Hey  st,'ites,  cajiable  of  explanation  bv  Seinitii* 
knguages.  Nor  are  the  names  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  such  as  Saii- 
gara,  Irkholeni,  Lubama,  who  were  kings  of  Carchemish,  Hamath,  and 

*  AH  these  names  are  of  ooatfmpormriee  of  Bamcioi  I  and  II,  M,  1300. 
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Azuz  iu  the  niutk  century  before  the  Christian  era.  I  maj  alao  mentiDa 
Sapalulme^  king  of  the  Patmai,  Btuanate,  king  of  the  Yaabwlriani.  In 
the  eighth  century  we  meet  with  the  sMine  cUms  cI  namee,  audi  aa  PSaria 
of  Garchemiah,  Tarkhnfaura,  king  of  damhum  or  Zeugama,  the  aite  of  which 
ti  marked  by  the  village  of  Balkia,  a  little  north  of  Beredjik,  Tavkhonaa, 
kingof  Milidy  andothem. 

In  geographical  inacripttona  and  in  the  tribute  ji^ta  and  hiatoricai 
records  we  meet  with  many  names  peculiar  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites. 

Among  these  are  a  number  ending  in  aa,  az,  and  cat.  Mairkhiia.s, 
Magnas,  Ziras,  Tainiraa,  Thukamms,  Zumaa,  which  appear  as  Hittit** 
towna  in  the  lists  of  Thothmes.  In  the  Assyrian  ii  fU-rijUious  we  have 
KhiiZiiz  and  AIzi  aii<l  Piiruluz,  which  are  cities  of  the  Hittites. 

Having  (luuletl  these  HI «iiie\vhat  strange  munes.  Kith  geographical  and 
pcrsuiial,  I  will  say  a  few  words  with  regrird  to  them.  In  the  caf*e  of  the 
geographical  n.uues  I  woidtl  point  t)Ut  that  of  those  ending  in  az,  .ii>,orzitz, 
there  are  yet  traces  in  the  locilitieij  where  these  cities  were.  Both  by 
geograpliiail  and  historiciil  details,  the  city  of  Khazaz,  whose  king,  Lo- 
bama,  opposed  Shalmanesar  II  (b.c.  858X  is  to  be  identified  with  the  town 
of  Azaz,  dtuated  north-west  of  Aleppo,  a  city  which  has  been  important 
under  Hittitea,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Bomana,  and  Saracens.  I  visited  the 
phioe  last  year,  and  its  lofty  tell  and  ruined  castJe  show  thai  it  ia  the 
same  city  as  is  represented  on  the  bronze  gates  from  Balawat.  During 
my  stay  at  Aleppo  ray  attention  was  called  to  a  number  of  village  names 
in  the  regions  of  North  Syria,  wliich  appear  to  be  neither  Arabic  or 
Turkish,  such  as  ^lui^,  north  of  Azju,  Armenaz^  Kefteimz,  Ti  ftanaz,  Eminas^ 
Koumatf  towns  in  the  Jebel  Abi  and  the  vtdleys  of  tlie  Orontes  and  the 
Khoweik.  I  am  incline<l  to  think  that  in  these  names  we  have  a  surWval 
of  the  llittite  names  in  az  and  zaz.  I  will  now  pass  to  the  {>er8onai 
naine.-^,  ;is  they  aid  us  LU  eU'ectiug  the  Hittite  alliance,  whicli  Mr. 
Heath  would  lnfak  up. 

The  nain»'  Tliargat ha/az,  which  Dr.  Brugsch  gives,  ia  close  akin  to  the 
names  of  Tai  rik  iKtzi  and  Tan  ikdani,  and  the  name  of  the  king  on  the 
ailvcr  boss,  Tarrik-dimmi-diniini.  Mr.  Heath  denies  that  the  l>os8  u< 
Hittite,  yet  on  it  are  six  cliaractera,  all  of  which  appear  at  Carchemish,  on 
the  lintel  (0  which  Mr.  Heath  has  read.  In  the  list  of  names  given  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  of  Hittite  towna  ia  Talekh  or  Tarekh,  a  name  veiy  dose  to 
that  of  Tarrik,  and  the  name  would  appear  to  survive  in  the  Hittite  land 
for  a  little  north  of  Garchemiah  or  Jerablona  on  the  Euphrates  in  the 
village  of  Tarknis.  - 

Mr.  Heath  denies  that  the  inscriptions  at  Karabel,  on  the  rocka  at 
Boghaz  Keui  or  Eyuk,  are  Hittite ;  how  then  does  he  account  for  their 
Iniing  written  in  characters  every  <me  of  which  are  found  on  hia  texts  at 
(Garchemiah  and  Hamath,  or  how  ia  it  that  the  people  from  the  lands 
where  these  inscrilted  moiuunents  were  etected  appear  in  alliance  with 
llittites  at  th«;  battle  of  Kadesh  /  Such  inscriptiima  ua  theae  from  Uaniath 
and  Carcheminh,  cut  in  hard  black  granite  and  basidt,  are  in  everj'  pro- 
bability the  records  of  royal  peraunagea,  either  dedicatious  to  the  gods  or 
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records  of  victories,  and  when  tliey  are  read,  as  they  icill  be^  but  are  not 
yetf  Ihej  will  fnniiBh  us  with  names  akin  to  thoHc  of  the  kings  mentioned 
by  the  contemporaneous  kings  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

The  only  monumtrit  in  this  countrv  which  luis  been  reafl  does  fumisli 
a  name  such  as  is  akin  with  other  Hittit<i  naiues,  and  so  must  the  inscrip- 
tions from  sites  such  as  Carcheniish  and  Hainath  if  they  are  correctly 
translated.  Mr.  Heath  talks  vci  y  glibly  of  an  "  emphatic  looking  alepli," 
and  of  expressions  of  causation,  command,  and  {nxsnession  ;  surely  the  kings 
who  onlered  the  stones  to  be  carved  at  Haniath  or  the  lintel  at  Carchemish 
would  not  trouble  to  cut  hard  black  granite  to  record  such  a  thing  as  the 
charming  of  a  sick  man,  and  he  one,  by  Mr.  Heath's  own  showing,  having 
no  title  of  royalty  or  office. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Hittate  inscriplions  is  not  in  an  advanced  state, 
being  at  present  confined  to  four  syUabic  chaneters  and  two  ideognqihs 
which  are  derived  from  the  bilingual  inscriptiona  on  the  boss.  I  may  say, 
in  reply  to  those  who  call  this  boss  a  foiigeiy,  let  them  prove  the  need  or 
call  for  a  Smyrna  ailveramith  to  foige  an  inscription  in  one  little  known 
and  one  quite  unknown  language^  and  I  will  believe  in  the  spurious 
^Jllffau*tor  of  the  disc.  Had  the  inscription  been  in  Enry))tiau  and  Cuneiform 
then  it  may  have  been  a  forgery,  or  had  the  name  of  the  king  been  leSH 
like  a  Hittite  name  then  the  {Mjssibility  of  its  forged  character  might  have 
been  admited,  but  it  cannot  be  now. 

We  ciinnot  read  Uie  Hittite  iu.scription.s,  but  ntiil  we  can  gather  many 
facts  relating  to  the  kings  and  people  which  are  of  interest,  luul  with  none 
<^f  which  do  Mr.  Heath's  theories  agree.  When  more  inscriptions  have 
been  recovered,  and  when  explorations  have  been  made  on  sites  where 
KiKngniLi  inscrqptioiis  are  likely  to  he  found,  then  we  can  qwak  of  reading 
the  inaeriptlona 

Until  that  time  it  is  premature  to  pat  forward  readings  such  as 
Heath  has  attempted.  I  am  certain  that  when  the  inscriptions  are  de- 
eqihered  tiiey  will  not  oontnuiiet  the  historic  records  of  the  nations  in 
contact  with  the  Hittites  as  they  now  da  The  question  of  the  rebition  of 
the  Hittites  to  the  Aiamean  tribes  is  one  which  I  will  ssk  you  at  seme* 
fatune  tame  to  give  me  qiaoe  to  say  a  few  words  upon. 

W.  St  C.  BoscAwm. 


III. 

Non  ov  Abotr. 

Kirowi.sG  the  great  value  of  your  space,  I  will  answer  Mr.  Boscawen  as 
briefly  as  poeeible. 

Mr.  Boseawen  ssys  he  does  not  profess  to  be  aprofound  student  of  th» 
Newtonian  philosophy.  It  is  not  neceesary  that  he  should  be  so ;  hut 
neverthdess  aO  knowledge  comes  to  as  through  the  methods  of  that 
ptukMoplij,  and  nothing  in  Mr.  Bdscawen's  paper  shows  me  that  I  havo 

Q 
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erred  iu  the  application  (»f  it.  Mr.  lioscawen  considei-n  tliat  my  rfi<ultj* 
are  very  unlikely,  in  t  imsocjueuce  of  tlie  fact  tbat  they  re.suit  in  a  "  mixed 
vocal nilary."  Now  n»y  dictioiiar}' contains  about  40  words,  and  iu  order 
to  uudei^tanil  the  charge,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  few  instances  iu  which 
this  property  of  mutiitn  n.ppeaiB,  Ttlka  the  fint  three  words,  atukk  an  oil- 
jar,  oaMa  to  contemplate,  and  athffma  we  restored.  I  resUy  know  not 
what  the  aocusatuiin  means. 

Mr.  Boflcawen  aays  that  the  names  of  Hittite  kings  and  towns  are  nan- 
Semitia  Yeiy  likely.  Bat  then  the  names  of  Oxford  and  Oambri4^ 
Bhyd-tTchain  and  Caer-Orawnt  are  not  English,  and  Laban  the  Syrian 
ai^Marn  to  have  s]>okeu  Aramaean.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  in  the 
select  Eg}i)tian  Hieratic  Papyri,  the  Semitio  words  seem  to  be  AiBBuean, 
and  that  the  Greek  alphabet  also  was  Aramtean. 

As  to  the  Oilician  Boss,  and  other  small  finds,  any  one  iutereste<i  should 
give  us  an  eidarged  litho^^Majiliic  copy.  It  is  a  question  of  eye.sight,  and 
I  do  not  at  present  Hce  them  to  be  Hittite.  Fifty  times  more  iniix»rt,'kiit 
than  thf  Boss  question  is  that  of  the  name  Jerablu.s.  I  read  it  in  tlirctr 
places  without  the /.  and  I  sliduld  be  very  much  puzzled  indeed  if  tliere 
be  an  /.  IVofes.sor  Wright  has  gone  carefully  into  the  subject,  and  aayn 
tlie  I  is  due  wholly  to  Euroi»ean  travellers. 

Dunbar  Xsidork  Hkath. 

Esher,  Surrey. 


THE  ASSTBIANS  m  EASTERN  PALESTINE  AND 

SYBU  DESEBTA. 

The  existence  of  an  Aramaean  or  Arab  Semitic  population  as  a  trading 
element  in  Babylonia,  together  with  the  non-Semitic  Sumero- Akkadian 
population,  at  a  period  a.s  early  a>*  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  Era,  Ls  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  Semitic  names 
of  a  marketl  A  nib  cliaracter  iu  the  contract  tanets  of  the  time  of  the 
Kassite  or  (V)s.sfa  dynasty  founded  by  Khamniuragaa  Such  names 
a-s  Abbu,  Abikhibu  Libet,  Kainuv  (Hebrew  Cain),  Abbu  (Abel), 
Mukhatu  Pirkhu,  and  the  many  compound  names  formed  with  the 
goda  Sin  (Moon),  and  Shamas  (Sun),  both  Arab  deities  as  elements,  seem 
to  indieate  the  origin  of  the  population  who  at  this  early  period  appear 
in  the  marts  of  Ur  and  Ereeh.  It  may  not  be  a  mere  acddent  that  the 
inscriptions  of  a  bilingnal  dass  which  were  oompikd  by  the  seribea  of 
Babylonia  at  an  early  period,  and  afterwards  co)>ied  and  re-edited  by 
the  scribes  of  AsBubanqiNd,  are  aU  of  a  eommeieial  diameter,  the  dmi- 
Semitio  phrssw  in  one  cohmm  being  trsnaUted  into  Semitie  Bal]^onia& 
or  Assyrian  iu  the  other.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  exigendea 
of  trade  produced  these  primitive  editions  of  Clifton  and  Ollendorf. 

Even  earlier  than  the  use  of  the  Kassite  dynasty,  whidi  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  Median  dynasty  ^  Beroaa^    SemitiD  riynlatinn  to 
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the  north- wciit  of  Riltyhjiiia  avhs  kiutwn,  and  its  chamcter  is  clearly 
indicated  by  tht  generic  name  given  to  the  people  by  the  writers  of  the 
inflcriptions.    The  name  tSul'/ii  ^  c:^)  appended  to  these  tribes  at 

a  very  early  j>eriovl  is  evidently  like  the  Egyptian  name  Sha.su,  derived 
from  their  wandering  life  and  marauding  character,  and  wt-  may  connect 
it   with    the  Hebrew  root   TlTlD      The    root   in  Assyrian  has  the 

sense  of  "  to  rebel,  to  revolt,  to  create  rebellion,"  and  the  noun,  <V//7/w,  a 
revolt,  occurs  sevend  times,  notably  in  the  Eponym  Ciuiou  (W.  A.  I., 
11,  52,  lines  9,  10,  11,  2')).    We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  name 

JSul^i.,  like  the  Egyptian  Sluisu,  from  the  root  which  signified 

the plunderers,"  "spoilers,"  as  the  Arab  Bedouin,  was  a  characteristic 
name.  The  two  curious  inscriptions  of  Sargon  I,  King  of  Agane,  give 
accounts  of  expeditions  into  Syria,  but,  as  only  geneml  terms,  such  as  the 
west,  and  Elam  are  eni|)lityed,  together  with  the  Great  Sea,"  no  his- 
torical argument  can  be  l);used  on  these  inscriptions.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  Semitic  {)opulation  of  Assyria  was  the  outcome  of  these 
Semitic  nomads  who  had  been  tempted  to  come  into  C  lialdea,  and  be 
civilised  by  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  Abram, 
the  -ancestor  of  the  Hebiev  race,  may  he  taheii  aa  one  of  the  descendants 
€i  these  primitive  feUakin,  who  had  settled  round  Ur. 

It  has  been  thus  far  neeesBary  to  sketch  the  early  contact  between 
Bahjknia  and  the  tribes  of  the  desert  and  the  West^  in  order  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  their  character,  and  the  name  given  to  them  shows  the 
Iwid  to  have  been  oeonpied  a  nomadic  people  given  to  making 
ratzuu  across  the  River  Euphrates.  That  tliis  was  the  case,  is  shown 
bj  the  oft  recurring  passages  in  the  astronomicfU  tablets,  ''The  cattle  of 
^fc'*'^*^  safely  in  the  desert  lie,"  The  foe  plunders^  and  the  com  of  the 
land  devours  and  seizes." 

In  about  the  thirteenth  century  before  the  Cln-istian  Era,  tlds 
population  }>ecame  settled,  and  petty  kingdoms  wei-e  establisheil  on 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  All  along  the  Euphrates,  both  on  the  eiist 
and  west  bank,  colonies  of  Arameans  sprang  up,  and  in  the  time  of 
Tiglath-i)aliser  T,  B.C.  1120,  they  had  obtained  considerable  |>ower,  and 
were  largely  connected  with  trade.  The  campaign  of  Tiglath-paliser  I 
in  Aram  Zobah  and  the  border  of  the  Hittite  land,  b  found  recorded  on 
his  ^hnder.  (W.  A.  I.,  1,  p.  13,  coL  44-63.)  ''In  the  service  of  Abbot 
my  lord,  my  diarioti^  and  warriors,  I  gathered  a  divination  (mut-bara)^* 
I  took.  ....  the  land  of  the  Armaya  (Arameaos)  opponents  of 
AsBor  my  kcd,  then  I  marched  from  the  frontiers  of  the  land  ot  the  Sukhi 
{BedoidnsX  as  fsr  as  the  city  ol  Ear-Gamiah  (Garchemish),  of  the  land 
of  the  Hittites.  .  .  In  one  day  I  swept  (akhbndh),t  theik*  scddiers  I  slew^ 
iheir  spoil,  their  weatth,  and  property  innmnerable.  •  •  Ireoovered.|  The 

•  Boot  "'Sn. 

t  Hebrew  ^      beat  oat,  thnth  out,  devastate. 
%  Betnnied  to  myaelf. 

Q  % 
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remainder  (d  their  host,  who  from  before  the  arrowB  of  Assur  my  lord 
bad  fled  awny,  and  the  river  Euphrates  they  had  croised. .  After  than  in 
boat»  of  inflated  skins,  the  river  Euphrates  then  I  crossed.  Six  of  their 
cities  which  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Bisri.  .  .  I  captured 
and  with  fire  I  burned  .  .  threw  flown  and  dug  up  ;  and  their  wealth 
to  my  city  of  Ansur  I  brought/'  During  this  raid  the  Assyrian  king 
captured  the  city  of  Pitru  or  Pethor,  the  biith-place  of  Balaam.  From 
the  Kurkh  inscription  of  Sholmauesar  we  have  the  following  pa;ssage 
referring  to  that  dty :  "At  that  time  also  (B.a  854)  to  the  aty  Atmu- 
ntir-azbat)  which  the  men  of  the  Hittitee  the  city  of  Pethor  call, 
which  ia  above  the  river  Segnra  (Se(fur),  on  the  ftf  bank  (west)  of  the 
river  Eaphratei,  and  the  dtj  of  Mntldii,  which  ia  on  the  near  bank 
(east)  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Tiglath'palieer  I,  the  anoeetor,  the  prince 
my  ])redecessor  had  united  to  my  ooontry  from  A>*snr-mb, — Amar,  King 
of  Assyria,  the  King  of  the  Aramean^  (Anunu),  by  force  had  spoiled. 
Thew*  cities  to  their  place  I  restored."  This  passage  shows  that 
iluring  the  ])oriod  of  weakness  whieli  followed  the  death  of  Tiglath- 
jKiiiser  r  (n.o.  11  ()(>)?  the  Arameans  had  recovered  the  city  of  Pethor,  an 
im[)ortaut  Aranieau  city,  and  one  which  they  ap{>ear  to  have  regarde<l  ii* 
one  of  the  siiored  cities.  The  above  jwissages  give  iw  cleiirly  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Arameana.  The  city  of  Carchemish,  the  stronghold  of  tho 
Hittites,  was  one  day's  forced  march  from  the  frontier  of  the  Sokhi ;  and 
Pethor  lay  in  the  direct  line,  and  above  the  river  Ssgmra  of  the  text,  which 
we  most  identify  with  the  modem  Sadjnr.  Hie  Sadjur  is  at  the  point 
where  the  old  caravan  road  following  the  Euphrates  crosses  it  three 
hours  from  JeraUns,  the  rains  of  Carchemish,  therefore  from  10  to 
1 1  miles  at  the  pace  my  horses  went  Above  this  river,  and  on  the  road  to 
Carchemish,  was  the  city  of  Pethor,  and,  apparently,  with  a  dty  or  fort 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  site  of  Pethor  T  feel  certain 
will  be  found  at  Tokari-Ta^h-atan,  a  name  which  to  this  day  retiins  an 
echo  of  the  old  name.  There  is  a  small  stream  flowing  down  from  the 
limestone  hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the  Sadjur  and  the 
Euphratee^  and  on  this  stream  at  the  point  where  the  caravan  road 
crosses  it,  is  the  villago  of  Tokari-Tash-atan.  The  natives  say  that  the 
viUsge  dcartves  its  name  from  an  old  stone  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  whicb 
was  thrown  there  by  an  ancient  Moslem  Sheik,  Tssh-alan,  mesning  "b» 
threw  the  stone.*'  The  stone  in  question  proved,  when  lezaminedit,  to  be 
an  old  Boman  milestone,  very  much  defaced,  but  still  with  letters  such  as 
MCC,  eta,  remaining  on  it  to  prove  its  original  use.  We  know  that 
the  Qreco-Bonian  colonists  called  Caixhemish  Hierapolis,  which  the  Arab 
conquerore  corrupted  into  .Terablus,  and  the  Turlcs  into  Jerabis.*  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  they  confounded  Pethor  or  Pitru  with  one  of  the 
numerous  Petra  or  Petije.  The  Turks  translated  the  confused  nanm 
by  the  Tashatan, the  village  of  (he  who)  threw  the  Stone,"  thus  the 

*  The  nsme  of  this  villsge  is  YonUus  smong  the  Arabs,  (^yMjji^);  the 
numnd  being  JEMssf  TmAhu,  Jembis  is  the  Turkish  eotn^>tioa« 
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name  may  be  traced.  The  proof  of  my  aigument  will  be  found  in  the 
«qiloratiiaii  of  the  lai^  monnd  a  Uttle  to  tiie  aonth-east  of  the  Tillage, 
between  it  and  the  Enphzatee,  and  I  feel  oertain,  from  a  haaty  inspection 
4if  the  site,  that  it  will  re-pay  exploration,  as  well  if  not  better  than 
Jerablns.  There  are  fewer  Qieek  and  Boman  remains  abont  than  at 
JtnJaltia,  and  so  more  of  an  eariisr  date  may  be  expected. 

The  Arameans,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  had  colonies  all  along  the 
l^uplitates,  and  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  wan  of  Assur-mizir>pal,  and 
^halmanesar  II,  in  Aram  Zobah  and  Damascus,  the  Hauran,  &c.,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  more  particularly.  This  explains  ths 
statement  made  in  Numbers  xxii,  5  :    He  (Ralak)  sent  mesaengen^  there- 

fore,  to  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  to  Pethor  nHSD  whichis  by  the  river  of 
tke  land  qf  the  children  of  Ma  people^  («.e.,  the  Euphrates) ;  and  again,  in 
cbapter  zxiii,  "  the  King  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  out  of  Aram,  out  of  the 
mountains  of  the  East"  These  passages  from  the  inscription,  and  from  the 

Scriptures,  would  connect  tlie  Arameans  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
Eastern  Syria  with  the  MoaLittvs,  aiul  would  account  for  Carchemish,  once 
an  Aramean  city,  but,  t<iken  by  the  Hittite?*,  having  a  Semitic  name. ' 

During  the  period  from  b.c.  1100,  until  the  acee&siou  of  Assur-nazir-jml 
in  ac,  8.*^,"),  the  Aramean  or  Syrian  confederation  l»a<l  made  great  progress.  . 
In  tliii*  interval  the  Jewish  kingdinu  under  Saul,  l>avid,  and  Solomon, 
h.uJ  grown  uj),  and  the  kingdom  of  DanjaHOUs,  and  of  Aram  Z(»kih,  witli 
those  of  Ammon,  MoaV),  Edom,  and  Saba,  or  the  Arabs,  were  all  formed 
out  of  the  mass  of  partially  uom^idic  tribes  of  colonies  of  fellahin  settled 
zmmd  atrangholds  or  commercial  stations  on  the  Euphrates,  or  in  Tarions 
parts  of  Syria  Deserta  and  the  rsgions  east  of  Jordan.  In  the  time 
of  David  we  have  Hadadeaer  king  of  Aram,  Zobsli,  and  Hannn  king  of 
Ammon.  1>uring  the  reign  of  Solomon,  we  have  the  names  of  Hadad  and 
Qennbath  as  kings  of  Edom  and  Besin  in  Damascus.  The  foundation  of 
Tadmor  by  Solomon,  was  intended  to  divert  the  Syro-Babylonian  caravan 
nmte  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  passed  along  the  Euphrates,  and 
through  Carchemish  into  a  more  direct  channel  across  the  Syrian  desert 
It  connected  the  Aramean  tribes  on  the  Euphrates  an<l  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Khabour,  with  Damascus  and  Syria  direct.  In  the  month  Sivan,* 
B.C.  879,  the  Assyrian  kintj  Assur-nazir-pal  .started  from  Kalah  (AVwmw/), 
and,  after  crossing  the  Tigris  and  tlie  river  Khariuis,  the  modem  Sinjar, 

^IsCUrf  the  classical  Hennn%t  he  reached  the  Khabur,  and  followed  its 
course  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sadi-kanni,  now  Araban.  Fdlowing  the  course 
of  the  river  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates,  he  received  tribute 
d  the  city  of  Sirid,  the  classical  ciroesium,   the  modem  Karkesi 


JTiiiff^lMni    These  towns  and  districts  wers  situated  between  the  month  of 


•  Tin"  third  month,  May. 

f  The  upper  part  of  the  Siiijar,  called  N-al  lluali. 
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tlie  Khaboar  and*  the  Widy  el  Seba.  In  his  inflcriptioii  the  king  tfaas 
apeafai  of  the  match  throng  this  district :    From  the  dtj  of  yhiiidnii 
I  departed  in  the  moontains  over  against  the  Euphrates ;  I  established  a 
esB^'*   Tliese  mountains  mast  1)e  the  limestone  ranges  on  the  east  bank^ 
north  of  the  WAdy  el  Saba.   The  inscription  states  further,  then 
departed  from  the  mountains,  and  in  Bit  Sabaya  (W&dy  el  Saba),  1 
encam])e(l  in  fho  ajtpn^ach  to  the  city  of  Khnridi "  (Erzi).    Departing  fp>m 
hei*e  the  kin.!;;  next  Ijalteil  at  the  ronirneneeinent  of  the  city  of  Anat 
(Annah")*      Anat  wa-s  situated  ou  tiie  op[)(>site  side  of  the  Euphmtes. 
Stalling  from  here,  the  Assyrian  king  nian  hed  against  tlie  stronghoUi  i»f 
the  Sukhi  (Bcd(»uins),  the  <'itv  of  .Suru,  tl>e  nn>deni  Sura  or  Solera, 
a  little  south  of  Annah.    The  king  of  the  Sukhi  w;ts  Sadudu  or  Sadad 
(the  invader).    Thin  opjxment  of  the  King  of  Assyria  was  aided  by  the 
Aramcans  or  Ch^ddeaus  from  Babylonia,  commanded  by  the  brother  of 
Nabn-bal-iddina,  King  of  Babylon,  Zabdanu  by  namsw    Hie  allies  were 
defeated,  and  Sadad  threw  himself  into  the  Euphrstefl^  and  swam  aerosi  to 
save  his  life.  The  capture  of  these  cities,  and  the  whole  of  the  Arameaa 
colonies  from  the  city  of  Itta  orHit»  asfteiras  the  month  of  the  Sadjur,  and 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  quite  destroyed  the  commercial  caravan  route  which 
had  been  established  across  the  desert  from  Damascus  vid  Tsdmor,  and  the 
old  line  nd  Csrcfaemish  was  once  more  used.    The  existence  of  thesse 
ool<mies  of  Arameans  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  K)ialK)ur  and  the 
Singar  or  Hermias,  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  shows  very  clearly  where  we 
are  to  place  Aram-Nahraim.    In  this  region  it  exactly  correqxmds  with 
the  Nairi  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Naliariau  of  the  Eg%'ptiana. 
Tlie  principal  kingdoms  of  tlie  Eastern  Arameans  were  : — - 
East.    Bit  A(ii)u\  from  the  Khabonr  as  far  north  as  Kalaat  Ninljim 
or  Tul  Barsip,  tlie  lUrsainsi  of  Ptolemy.    This  w;us  the  Eden  of  Ezf»kel 
xxvii,  23.     "  Haran,  Kalueh  and  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Assur  and 

Chilmad  were  thy  merchants."    The  Sheba  (^?^  here  is  not  the 

Arabian  Shelia,  but  the  Sabaya  of  the  inscriptions  of  Assur-nasir-pali  now 

the  WAdy  el  Seba. 

Wf^/tf.   The  S  ukhi  or  semi-nomadic  population  correspondiug  to  the 

fellahiu  Arab  of  the  ]n-esent. 

Lfilrr.  North  *>f  the  Sukhi,  extcudinir  along  llie  present  caravan  route  to 
A1ep])o.  The  name  is  perhaps  preened  iu  Lachadur  aud  Lachadamie 
stilt  ions  ou  that  route. 

The  Antmu  or  Arameans,  about  the  Sadjur  aud  the  country  rouDii 
AlepjK)  southward  as  far  jus  I^amascus.  In  the  northern  portion  of  thi* 
district,  round  Carchemish  and  Khilbun  (Aleppo)  the  {x^pulation  wms 
Arameaa,  but  the  Hittite  oonquerorB  were  the  dominant  daai^  and  ruled 
in  these  cities. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Assur-nazri-pal,  B.a  869,  the  Aagyoaak 
armies  had  only  penetrated  to  the  extreme  west,  the  ^'shoies  of  the-  asa 

*  Tliis  expression  is  interesting,  as  Annah  is  a  town  extending  a  long  wajr 
upon  the  river  bank. 
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of  the  setting  sun,''  hy  the  nditc  through  ( Viivhemish,  the  plain  <>f 
North  Syria,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Afrin  an(l  X)r<»ntos.  In  the  reign  of 
Shalmnjiesai-  II  (b.c.  8(>(>-824),  we  shall  tin«l  them  in  E.wteru  Palestine, 
Aram  Zohah,  and  the  regions  of  Ba.slian,  Moal»,  and  the  IJauiun, 

It  has  been  neoessar^^  to  sketch  tluis,  in  aa  brief  a  manner  as  possible, 
tlie  coonectiou  between  the  Arameans  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
Aasyrians,  in  order  the  better  to  undenrtand  the  oonneotion  whidi  tiiew 
tribes  had  with  those  ci  the  lands  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  This  above 
fiiumf  of  the  growth  of  the  Sjrrian  tribes  enaUea  ns  Yery  elearly  to  see 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom  ui  Soloinon,  King  of  Israel,  the  Alexander  of 
the  ArameanB  and  Syrians,  which  reached  from  the  river  unto  the  bind  of 
the  fldlistines. 

W.  St.  Chad  BosoAwnr. 

{To  he  eowtiiwed.) 


BGYPTIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  EXODUS 
From  the   Sixth  Anastaa  Pa]  >yni8.'' 

W  iTHiN'  tlic  List  two  or  three  years  the  history  of  the  Exo<lu8  has  aroused 
a  much  larger  amount  of  interest  than  usual.  Witness,  among  other  signs, 
the  publication  of  Brngsch — that  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "Hebrew 
MigTation  from  Egypt,  '-  and  last,  not  lejust,  the  trans-.Tonlan  expedition. 
Aa  there  is  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  from  Egyptian  sources  I  will 
b^n  the  collation  o£  it  at  once. 

Tb^  sixth  Anastasi  Papyms  was  written  by  a  vexy  famous  nsn,  named 
Bnna,  who  stood  in  close  relation  as  a  correspondent  to  another  famous 
many  tiie  scribe  of  the  T^easoiy  or  Finanoe,  named  Kek-Eebo.  The 
'^Baiiyms"  contains  six  huge  pages,  of  which  I  notice  at  present  only  two 
and  a  half. 

The  first  page  is  filled  up  by  a  splendid  snperacripUon  in  lavgie  letters, 
which  may  be  condensed  into  the  words  "Under  the  re^  of  Seti  II," 
Tiz.,  ^  Set-Emenephtah."  I  omit  tlip  usual  long  titles,  bntnote  that  Seti  is 
called  a  Ra-Horus,  and  son  of  a  Ra-Homs,  viz.,  not  a  mere  Begent  as  his 
brother  Bai-n-Ra  Meneptah  was,  but  a  reigning  king  and  son  of  a  reigning 
kin^  His  coffin  is  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  word  "  Set "  chipped 
ont.  Manetho  would  thus  naturally  read  him  as  Emenopliis,  and  his 
granclson  Rameses  III  shows  us  in  the  great  Harris  papyms  how  this 
Seti  was  unable  to  hold  the  Delta,  In  fact,  after  the  deaths  of  liis  father 
Raineses  II  and  his  Brother  Bai-n-Ra,  he  exccuti'd  a  strategic  movement 
towards  Ethiopia.  This  papyrus  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  us  that 
hi«  civil  and  military  officers  were  not  obliged  to  leave  their  p<«ts  in  the 
Delta,  and  in  mitigation  of  the  charge  of  cowiudice,  it  is  stated  that  when 
Sed  ascended  the  throne  he  yvaa  upwards  of  60  years  old,  intirm,  blind,  and 
hdpiesB,  Herefbllows  the  first  letter 

*"Rtie  seribe  Enna,  for  the  sslisfiMtion  of  his  lord,  viz.,  for  the  scribe  of 
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the  treasury  Kek-Keba  in  the  palace.  This  oomea  to  give  an  aooount  to 
mj  lord.  Whenever  I  am  to  give  a  foil  reckoning,  to  leave  to  those  that 
ahall  come  after  me,  perfectly  aafe  will  be  the  goode  and  chalteb.  I  shall 
have  caused  no  deficiency  to  my  lord  ainoe  I  have  come  to  his  property.'' 

This  is  the  ordinary  common  opening  between  the  official  at  home  nnd 
the  acribe  on  an  expedition.  Going  on  with  the  letter,  he  says,  "  I  brought 
up  the  flfft,  which  gave  nie  its  protection.  This  it  gave  to  me  far  as 
Up  to  the  men  of  the  nwigazine,  in  the  fortrens  of  Tabnet,  which  fortress 
the  military  scribe,  the  connnisHJiry  of  cattle,  ha<l  <lug,  who  was  ]v»ste<l  at 
the  fortress  of  Tabnet.  The  woi  k  wan  comjilctctl  in  23  tlavf*,  but  its 
^\  atch  fell  ofT,  and  the  liead  astrologer  took  every  step  that  was  wrong. 
He  forced  my  three  serving  men  whom  he  took  before  the  Qeueral  Uuee, 
vrith  whom  waa  the  acribe  Ptah-m-heh.'' 

Here  we  aee  the  political  position  coming  already  into  view.  A  strong 
hostility  is  evident  between  our  well  known  Enua  the  scribe  par  exeeUmee 
ct  Seti  II,  and  directed  against  the  representative  of  the  astrological 
party.  In  other  wonis,  between  the  civil  .uid  military  cheers  who 
remained  in  the  Delta  when  deserted  by  Seti  II.  The  programme  of  the 
military  was  the  digging  of  fortifications  to  protect  every  little  \4Ilage  in 
the  Delta.  This  ]x»ints  to  the  state  of  thing's  explaine«l  in  the  r^'cat 
Harris  Papyrus,  when  Enienoj)his  had  retiied  leaving,'  the  Delta  o[>en 
to  Siptah  Thuoris  and  the  strong  MediteiTanean  maritime  Pi>\vei-s. 

All  through  this  Pajjyrus  the  piuly  which  op|x>sed  the  militaiy 
party  in  the  Delta  was  specially  the  Finance  or  Treiwury  department.  1 
cannot  at  present /lay  my  hand  upon  the  evidence,  but  I  stated  2b 
years  ago  in  my  "  Exodus  Papyri,"  that  the  head  of  the  TWusary  waa 
Phinehas,  second  son  of  the  Great  B^nt  Bai>n-Ba  Meneptah  Hotep*hi-> 
ma.  Bai-n-B%  who  saved  hia  country  for  a  time  at  the  great  battle  cf 
Prosopis,  waa  a  loyal  friend  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  very  name  of  his 
second  son  Phinehas  shows  hia  dose  relations  Vitli  the  Semites.  The 
letter  proceeds.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  while  I  numWred  tlie  Sem  i>eople 
on  the  list,  he  "  (the  head  astrologer)  "  canied  off  tlie  Sem  people  in  the 
fortress.  Then  it  came  to  pass  that  he  made  me  number  them  on  the  list 
in  the  Tem])le  of  Ranieses.  Whi  n  the  ])eople  forced  him  in  the  fortress, 
he  could  not  stand  Jigainst  the  collected  leadei's.  lie  niade  me  wirry  the 
J>em  jieoplc  to  the  Tcmjtle  of  Nebt-hotep.  He  brought  also  two  women  to 
me,  who  Hiiid,  '  Let  the  head  of  the  Ti*easuiy  end  the  matter.' " 

If  must  be  remembered  that  the  papyrus  from  which  I  take  this  is  not 
in  a  very  good  condition,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  aubstantially  right 
in  my  translations  hitherta  It  results^  then,  on  Egyptian  evidence^  tiiat 
a  certain  Sem  people,  supported  by  the  civil  authorities)  managed  to  get 
ti^gether  to  the  Temple  of  Nebt-hotep ;  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  military  party.  There  ia  now  a  gap  of  half  a  Ime^  after  which  we 
read: — 

*'  I  pacified  (?)  the  Sem  people,  who  brought  up  people  by  my  side  to  say, 
let  the  slaves  of  the  Sem  people  go  with  it,  for  there  is  favour  f(»r  the 
slaves  of  the  Sem  i  eople  before  ^the  Head  of  i^'inauce.    iSo  they  were 
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allowed  to  peiiuriu  the  Service  iu  the  mouth  Paout  their 
beginniug  oi  monthe."  • 

I  hentafte  in  preaenco  of  two  wordi  which  I  have  here  pewcd  over. 
ThefMi  iithatt  after  the  pabUcetioii  of  my  Exodus  Papyri'*  I  left  off 
Egyptology,  and  have  only  lately  renimed  it  The  eentenoe^  however, 
•eon  to  identify  the  E^Qrptian  beginning  of  their  mouth  Paoni  with  the 
new  year's  day  miioiig  the  Sem  people  at  the  time  thene  events  were 
tiking  phice.  The  calculations  are  all  made  in  my  Exodus  Papyri,"  the 
resnlt  being  that  in  B.C.  1291,  which  Mii«  Corbanx  holds  as  the  date  of 
the  ExtxluA,  th»'  fii"st  new  iii*M>n  after  the  venial  equinox  was  visible  on 
what  w  e  call  April  6,  wliich  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  call  the  b^gimiiug 
of  Paoni. 

The  stat»  iiH  lit  here  made,  viz.,  that  the  Sem  people  fproKibly  the 
Semites}  had  theiuaelves  nhives  under  them,  may  modify  our  view  on  the 
Buwries  endured  by  the  Helnewi.  Leave,  however,  having  at  last  been 
given  to  these  slaves  of  slaves,  they  '*took  the  robes  which  had  been 
hnnght  up  before  the  Head  of  Finance,  to  give  an  aocount  to  my  lord. 
Hie  robes  were  broaght  and  the  Head  of  Finance  caused  them  to  be 
looked  to.** 

**  Royal  T'obes  ««,  87 

Other  Ho]k?8  «  64 

Other  Bobes  ^      ^  27 

In  all  178." 

This  part  «>f  the  jKijjyni.s  i^s  in  ^^ood  cnndition,  and  I  apprehend  there 
<aii  ],v  no  (ii."4j)ute  about  the  translation.  It  is .>*ur})rizing  that  tlii.s  H|M»iHng 
of  the  K<^yptian8  has  been  for  25  yeara  pointed  out  and  no  notice  taken  of 
It  From  the  £g}  ptiau  point  of  view,  it  ap]>eai-H  that  the  great  Exodas 
wnistod  of  many  small  movements,  eadi  of  them  being  of  manageaUe 
■ae.  If  every  50th  person  collected  at  the  Temple  of  Kebt-hotep  con- 
sidered himself  or  henelf  entitled  to  a  splendid  robe^  there  woold 
have  been  aboot  8^000  desinms  of  attending  the  national  annual 
cei^emouies. 

"When  the  numbering  was  over,  I  di8jK)8ed  the  people  before  the 
leaders.  The  lewlers,  said  to  it,  '  Let  the  people  be  complete  in  everything 
that  Is  arn\nired  for  it.'  There  wan  put  down  for  nie  four  days  for  tlie 
journey  which  the  leaders  made.  The  second  military  scribe  gave  it  the 
start.  He  also  brought  jud  of  cjirriers.  He  brought  jdso  two  women  at 
the  waters  of  wh(t  .siid,  'Let  each  child  go,'    He  did  not  allow  it. 

He  was  after  the  cattle  of  the  head  commissary  Mosea'' 

Thus,  6x>m  the  Egyptian  point  of  view,  Moses  superintended  herds  of 
eattie,  and  this  presence  of  a  Moses  makes  it  probaUe  that  Enna  is  here 
deeeribiqg  the  chief  among  the  many  small  movements  for  keeping  the 
new  year's  day.  A  military  scribe  seems  to  have  been  oUiged  to 
eccompany  the  foiu-  days'  expedition,  showing,  however,  his  annoyance  1^ 
refusing  a  request  about  the  children.  It  is  also  very  curious  to  observe 
Ihst  np  to  the  time  when  the  sscred  robes  were  given  oat  the  aooonnt  has 
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related  to  the  Sem  people,  but  after  the  ehiires  of  the  Sem  people  had 
leave  to  accompany  the  expedition,  the  "  people''  alone  are  named,  and  the 
name  of  Sent  ia  dropped. 

Thus  have  I  dona  mj  best  with  one  and  a  half  pages  out  of  fire, 

exclusive  of  the  title  page.  There  is  more  in  this  papyma  of  the  very 
highest  interest.  Among  other  things,  I  feel  called  upon  with  great  regret 
to  say  that  Dr.  Bnigsch  hoB  done  haim  by  oircnlating  his  account  from 
this  papyrus  of  tlie  Shasii  people  passing  from  Edom  into  Eg^  pt.  My 
translation  of  the  |>as5n.ixe  is  now  25  years  old,  and  will  be  found  in  my 
"Exodus  Papyri,"  p,  183.  Dr.  Brugwt  h  lit-gins  with  ''we  have  cariieil 
into  eil'ect."  There  is  pos-^ibly  a  "we,"  Init  nothing  about  "carrying  into 
effect."  In  fact  tiie  jjapyrus  is  a  confeswion  throughout  of  the  weakness  oi 
the  Egyptians  before  the  Shasn.  Dr.  Bnigach  goes  on  '*  from  the  laud  of 
Edom.'*  There  ia  no  word  signifying  **fromJ*  Through  the  fuitiw." 
There  it  no  word  signifying  through."  ''To  the  dtj  Fithom,  eie^ 
situated  in  the  hnd  of  Thuku."  Dr.  Brugseh  in  his  own  book  of 
"  Foreign  Geography  "  phtte  zvi,  gtves  us  his  own  mKg  td  Flstestine  show- 
ing that  Thuku  was  in  ikiom.  How,  then,  could  the  Shasn  pass  from  Edom 
to  Thuku,  which  is  in  Edom  ? 

BnrBAR  J.  Hkath. 

Esher,  Suirey. 


MEGIDDO. 

MioiDDO  has  thrice  to  do  with  horses  and  diariots,  in  the  esse  of  Sisera, 
Aha&Aby  and  Josiah,  hut  its  oonnectioii  with  Mujedda,  thiee  milss  south- 
west of  fiethdiean,  is  merely  a  mare^a-nest 

This  identificatioii  put  forwaxd  in  Quarttrfy  Statement,  1877,  p.  13^ 
repeated  in  *<Tent  Work,*  but  apparently  abandoned  in  hie  "  Handbook,** 
is  once  more  revived  (1881,  p.  87)  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  when,  on  return- 
ing from  the  slaughter  of  Abu  Gheith,  with  the  liead  of  Beth  Aphrah  in  hia 
hand  (my  overlookin!T  of  tlitW/ ill  /?<«M  ft  Aphrah  I  can  only  explain  on 
the  principle  'MiumnTimn  rst  orrare  '),  he  finds  a  Jonathan  ready  to 
embrace  his  theory  (1^80,  p.  2:24). 

It  is  best  to  rejxd  this  advance  at  onco,  and  without  delay  fight  out  the 
topographical  battle  of  Mcgiddo,  bef(jre  more  allies  come  up. 

We  propose  to  show  (1)  that  Megiddo  was  near  Taanach  (now  Taanuk), 
and  (2)  that  the  only  feature  near  Taaaadi  answering  to  the  mien  of 
JfeffieUo  m  the  ilieaiia  near  Lejjun*  If  these  points  be  proved,  then  it 
m  certain  that  Mcgiddo  was  sitoatfed  at  or  eUm  to  Lejjun  (as  proposed 
by  D  .  ]lolnnBoii),flBd  not  at  Mn}edd& 

(1).  That  Megiddo  was  near  TWmaoh  is  somewhat  probaUe  from  Jcdiiw 
XD,  SI  ;  xvii,  11 ;  1  Kings  iv,  IS ;  1  Chron.  vii,  29  ;  where  the  two  names 
occur  in  juxtapositioD.  As  however  Judges  i,  27,  is  against  ns,  we  turn 
for  certainty  to  Judgea  v,  19-21 :  **  The  kings  came  and  fought  in  (snsar). 
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Taanach,  by  ( -  near)  the  waters  of  Megiddo."  These  words  evid(uitly 
descrilu'  ;i  Jxttth-^  aud  not  a  airajKiign.  Thorcfore,  a.M  th»'  kin^ra  fought  near 
both  these  places,  it  is  obvious  tluit  they  must  liave  Ueen  iie.ir  one  another. 
Thus  (it  seems  to  me)  our  tir-^t  ]>oint  is  alreiuly  fully  made  out. 

Bnt  suj)pose  for  a  nmrnent  that  Megidtio  was  unt  near  T;uiuaeli,  but  at 
Mujedda.  Then  we  have  to  believe  that  Barak  aud  liis  ten  thouwind, 
anned  with  staves  aud  ox-goads,  or  at  the  beat  with  bows  aud  sliugs, 
fought  along  a  lind  of  nearly  sixteen  miles,  while  most  of  the  Canaan ites 
moat  have  galloped  Hp  the  TaUej  of  Jesreel,  before  they  ooald  be  swept 
away  by  the  SjdioiL  The  whole  sappoaitioiii  is  sapronely  ridicoloiUL 
The  iiioim  stte  of  TMDacfa  80  aflUeta  lira  theory,  that  he 

has  to  pot  a  gloaa  on  this  lefeience  to  ity  offetuig  thw  alteniatives  (1877, 
pi  15).  ''The  woide' in  TMoach*  must  either  be  taken  to  be  a  district 
name  applyiog  to  all  the  phun,  of  which  Taanach  was  the  capital,  or  it 
must  be  tninalated  to  its  meaning  '  sandy  aoii* "  No  doubt  **  in  Taanach  " 
doesdeacribe  that  part  of  the  plain  which  was  near  Tumaeh,  but  certainly 
not  the  tchole  breadth  of  the  plain  as  far  as  the  northern  hills,  under  which 
LieutHuant  Conder  thinks  the  battle  took  place  ;  while,  again,  as  Taanach 
is  five  times  (above,  and  Judges  i,  27),  connected  with  Megiddo,  it  is  an  inad- 
missible throwing  of  dust  to  tiike  the  word  <lifFerently  in  the  xixth 
instance.  The  vagueness  too  f)f  describing  tlie  plain  near  Tabor  as  by  or 
(Lieutenant  Conder)  above  the  waters  of  Mujedda  is  certainly  not  like  the 
preci:ii(>n  of  tojxjgraphical  noti«  *'s  in  the  Bible  ;  but  on  this  point  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  offers  no  comnitiit,  Banik 'a  battle,  however,  would  not  l>e 
more  real  than  that  of  the  Titans  if  its  site  were  just  at  the  foot  of  Tabor, 
thirteen  miles  from  Taanach,  and  sixteen  from  Megiddo,  if  placed  <U 
MnQedda  ;  while,  again,  the  last  place  is  fifteen  miles  from  Taannk.  The 
itafidzed  positions  are  obvionaly  at  variance  with  Judges  v,  19 — ^21 ;  indeed^ 
tiwy  are  quite  impoaaiUe,  and  the  theory  arises  Mm  an  initial  error  as  to 
the  Hgiit  ponticm  of  the  Kiahon  in  Judges  ir,  7,  18  ;  t,  21. 

This  lieutenant  Oonder  fixes  at  "a  place  called  d  JVt(;a%«A,  where 
there  is  an  extenslTe  chain  of  pools  and  springs  about  three  miles  west  of 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor."  He  thinJcs  also  that  the  above  passages  require 
Uiia  position  ;  that  Josqihus confirms  it  in  "  Ant., "  v,  5,  3  ;  Banik  camped 
at  Mount  TaVK)r  .  .  .  Siaera  met  them,  and  pitched  not  far  from  the 
enemy."  (In  Joseph  ils,  however,  not  far  may  mean  anything);  that  "the 
advant;ige  obtiir^ed  by  Bnrak  in  ]»i.s  impetuous  descent  from  the  mountain 
on  the  enemy  in  the  plain  is  ev  ident  that  had  the  battle  taken  [ilace  at 
Xlianacli,  he  "would  have  had  to  come  the  whole  width  of  the  great  plain, 
and  would  have  attacked  from  low  ground  the  enemy  on  the  >pui-H  of  the 
hills,  far  away  from  the  main  bed  of  the  Kishon.''  He  also  atlds  (1881,  p. 
88),  **  It  is  an  .tssumption  which  contradicts  Scripture  that  the  stream 
from  Lejjuu  is  the  iincieut  Kishon.'' 

Here  are  several  errors,  one  of  which  must  be  pointed  eut* 
As  to  the  position  ef  the  Eidion.    Since  Sisera's  annj  was  gathsfed 
to  the  river  Kiahon,  and  the  battle  was  fought  near  Taanach,  it  is  elear 
that  the  main  waterooorae  in  the  plain  below  Taanuk  mtMt.be  the  brook 
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Kiabon  in  Judges  iv,  For  if  Siieim  had  encamped  at  el  Mojahqrdiy 
he  mufit  have  tamed  scmthwardR,  and  Bank  must  have  paned  him,  to 
fight  near  Taanach ;  a  thing  utterly  abeurd,  aa  Barak  was  on  Tabor. 
Thus,  the  oKsumptioa  which  oontndieta  Scripture*'  ia  realljr  Lieu- 
tenant Couders  own. 

My  notion  of  the  Imttle  is  this  : — 

From  Talx>r,  Barak  desoendefl  oh  foot  ^iw  is  emphatically  stated) 
to  the  Aalley  {Emck)  l>etween  Tabor  and  Eiidor.  The  watchmen  of 
Si.seni  in  Taauach  (or  in  Megi(Uio)  niuat  have  spied  afar  off  "  the 
advance  of  the  ten  thounand"  rusticH  over  the  great  plain  {DUcaUt 
Megiddo).  The  little  army,  without  shield  and  spear,  seemed  marching 
to  Bure  destructioii ;  meanwhile  Siaera  waa  not  alow  to  aeiae  the  oppor- 
tunity, little  thinking  that  he  waa  about  to  fall  into  hia  own  trup. 
Leaving  hia  encampment  at  the  foot  of  the  hilla,  he  hastUy  croaaed  the 
Kiabon  with  hia  nine  hundred  chariota  and  vast  boat,  marahalled  in 
Hamitic  array  (like  the  Eg^^ptions  and  Zulus),  in  an  extended  line, 
nnd  Roon  the  long  winga  of  the  dragon  had  enclosed  Barak  h  little  flock 
of  kids.  Escape  now  seemed  impossible,  yet  not  to  faith.  The  battle 
began  ;  but  sud<lenly  the  clouds  poured  out  water,  "  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  Hoods  cuue,  and  the  winds  blew,  antl  beat  upon  the  house  "  of 
Canaan,  "and  it  fell,  and  jtrrent  was  the  fall  of  it."  At  once  the 
horses  and  chariots  nio\ cd  h('a\  ily  in  the  viscous  mud  ;  8<M)n  the  whole 
plain  was  a  quagmire  ;  l>efore  long  the  recently  dry  watei-course  became 
a  foaming  torrent,  aweepiug  away  the  terrified  C'anaanites  that  tried  to 
ford  it ;  while  the  reat  of  the  enemy,  fleeing  in  a  north  easterly  direc* 
tion,  were  puraued  by  the  fleet  hinda  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  zliz,  21 ;  Judges 
iv,  6),  and  overtaken  and  acattered  near  Endor,  whereupon  Siaera 
alighted  dowp  off  hia  chariot  and  fled  away  on  hu  feet 

Tlie  pasaagsa  in  Jiulgcs  and  Bmlm  Ixzziii,  relating  to  the  brook 
Kishon,  thus  seem  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  words,  "then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the 
watei-s  of  Megiddo,"  and  we  conclude  that  our  firH  jaoint  ii  proved 
viz.,  Meplfhlo  )r(i8  near  Tannar/i. 

(•2).  The  waters  of  Megiddo  were  the  streams  ne;ir  Lejjun.  On 
refrrenee  to  the  (iivat  iNIajt  we  find  four  miles  N.N.W.  of  Taauak 
abundant  j^jreuuial  streams  llouing  from  the  hills  near  Lejjun. 

Theae  are  the  nearest  to  Taanuk,  and  to  find  the  next  we  muat 
go  five  milea  further,  to  WAdy  el  Kttsab,  which  ia  nine  milea  front 
Taanuk.  Aa  Siaeia  would  hardly  need  ao  extended  an  encampment, 
we  have  at  once  to  admit  that  vatere  cf  Megiddo  were  the  ooplooa 
atreama  rising  in  the  nei|^bouihood  of  Lejjun,  which  or  near  which 
waa  the  famous  city  of  Megidda  I  well  remember  how  aiz  years  ago 
here,  in  the  high  luxuriant  graafl^  revelled  our  mules  and  Selini's 
ill-starretl  ass,  destined  on  the  morrow  to  be  half  buried  in  Bikath- 
Megiddo's  mud,  and  how  the  spiteful  miller  sjKiilt  his  morning  meal. 
Worse  thiugs,  however,  than  these  happened,  not  far  otfj  to  iSisera  thirty 
centuries  ago. 
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In  mipport  of  MvijciUla,  Lifutonant  Cornier  quotes  Ahaziahs  Higlit. 

Without  giving  an  opinion  on  the  jKisition  of  "  Rotli-liaj;-!?:in,** 
"Maaleh  (jur,*'  and  Ibleara,  T  would  point  out  tliat  even  if  Ah;iziah 
fled  Dorthwards  towanU  en  N'adrah,  he  might  afterwards,  under  cover 
<l  night,  reach  Megiddo  (near  Lejjun)  as  tnaly  aa  Mnjedda. 

Hii  object  Mems  to  liave  been,  not  to  get  to  Jenwileni,  bnt  to  the 
MOett  plftoe  of  refuge,  and  afterwards  (m  we  learn  from  2  Chron. 
ahf  9)  "they  caqght  him  (for  he  was  kid  in  Semctna)  and  hnmght 
Urn  to  Jehn.*  Tliua  it  is  probable  that  the  words  "  he  died  tAertf** 
(2  Kings  ix,  27),  ought  to  he  translated  "he  died  tAm,"  i.6L,  at  that  time, 
when  Jehu  cat  ofiT  the  honw  of  Ahab. 

The  Bible  does  not  state  by  what  road  Xecho  appro.iche<l  Megiddo. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  to  march  uj)  the  .Ionian  valley  wouM 
not  be  more  exliavisting  tliaii  "  to  toil  ovrr  the  fmntth'  nioimtainH  of 
Ephraim,^  /i(y*tih'  on\\  by  an  ov»'i^ght,  as  Jotiiahs  jx>wer  reiiched  even 
onto  Xaphtali  ('2  Chron.  xxxiv,  (5). 

It  is  very  uatisfactory  to  find  tliat  the  great  plaiu  near  Tiuuink  is 
after  all  "  the  valley  (BUrah)  of  Megiddo^"  as  the  nnifonn  meaning  of 
the  wwd  SMk  is  hereby  ))resenred.  The  next  step  is  to  admit  thtt 
''fiaslgad  in  the  Talley  {Biiak)  of  Lebanon"  (Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii,  7) 
nrast  be  Baftdbds  in  d  BMa, 

The  Jordan  valley  east  of  Mujedda  seems  to  me  hardly  worthy  to 
be  called  a  Bikah^  and  if  it  were,  it  ongfat  to  be  called  the  BOdk  <if 
Bethihean  and  not  of  Mujeilda. 

If  one  had  to  point  out  on  the  map  where  Rirak  fought,  I  should 
aay  eTAfdlfh  or  tl»e  Uirh't  d  FtUe/i,  just  west  of  it,  which  is  marked 
n»  "  marsh  in  winter."  Here  iSiseni  8  host  would  be  shut  in  between 
the  confluents  of  the  Kishon.  This  spot  is  six  miles  from  Taanafh, 
and  four  from  the  waters  of  Megiddo,  which  distances  I  liojK'  are  in>t 
too  great  to  be  covered  by  the  Hebrew  li ;  but  if  they  are,  then  the  battle 
must  be  placed  still  nearer  to  Taanak. 

Unfefl  H  Is  agreed  what  is  tke  oonect  tnnshttioD  of  the  Mohai's  adven- 
tures, H  seems  ptenatore  to  attach  any  weight  to  them  in  this  matter. 

W.  P.  Birch. 


HIDING  PLACES  IN  CANAAN. 

II.  Gideon's  Wine-press  at  Ophrah. 

OpHRAn  of  the  Abi-ezrites  wa.s  certainly  in  \rentcrn  Maiiasseh  (Josh,  xvii, 
1-6),  although  .Tosephus  sjj<'aks  of  (Jideon'a  pr.  jwu  ing  to  crons  the  Jordan 
("  Ant.,"  V,  vi,  3)  in  order  to  attivck  the  Midiauitea  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

Lieutenant  Conder  in  his  "  Handbook "  states  that  this  Ophrah  is 
''probably  the  present  village  Fer&ta,  near  Shechem,  the  old  name  of 
iduch  ms  Ophrah  (Samaritan  Chronide)."  Happily  the  identification 
of  Gideonfls  funoos  dfy  need  not  rest  on  this  insnfllcient  evidence,  as 
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the  details  of  th-  Bible  story  will,  1  believe,  be  foimd  to  iix  thu  exact 
spot  bevoiui  all  doubt. 

We  have  to  find  in  western  Mana.SHeli,  which  reacliod  ajipaiently  from 
Issacbar  to  n  little  south  of  Shechem,  a  place  satisfying  the  following 
conditions : — 

(I.)  It  ought  to  be  suitable  for  vines,  and  perhaps  to  oontain  some  old 
wine-preases ;  as  Gideon  ma  heaUng  wheat  in  the  vine-press.  This 
inHild  probably  be  in  a  Tineyard  on  the  soathem  sli^  of  a  hilL 

(2.)  There  ought  to  be  diff  near,  since  dose  to  the  wine-press  was  a 
Sdah  (A.  V.  rock,  Jud.  vi,  20),  /.c,  a  jiru-'pt'tom  rock.  Welcome  again 
to  this  old  friend,  who  has  helped  us  before  !  On  this  teHa  Gideon 
igypai'ently  built  the  altar  called  "  Jehovah  Shalom." 

(3.)  There  ought  also  to  be  a  strong  place,  or  fortress  (A,  V.  rock,  Hebr. 
ma-K,  Jnd.  vi,  2(5 ),  to  \v]ii<  h,  I  imagine,  the  inhabitauUi  used  to  escape 
with  their  aittle  in  times  of  danger. 

On  it  .^tood  the  altar  luid  gnive  of  iiiial,  wljich  Gideon  tlestroyed  ;  here 
too  he  built  an  altiir  unto  the  Lord  (vi,  26).  Tf  (which  seems  uncertain) 
the  two  aUais  were  identical,  then  the  forUtu  must  have  stood  upon  the 
dtf. 

(4.)  There  ought  to  be  at  lesst  one  andent  tomb,  sa  Gideon  was  burwd 
in  Ihe  sepulchre  of  his  father  at  Ophrah. 

('\)  It  ought  probably  to  be  no^  far  from  She^em,  aa  Gideon's  concu- 
bine lived  at  the  latter  city. 

(6.)  It  ought  probably  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  Shechem,  as  Jotham 
took  his  stand  on  the  southern  O'en'zim,  and  not  on  the  northern  Ebal. 

Guided  by  conditions  1  to  4,  I  had  in  vain  searche<l  the  country  north 
of  Samaria  ;  when  however  we  turn  to  the  Survey  Map,  to  find  souie  s]>ot 
to  which  all  the  indicating  lines  1-6  convei^e,  we  meet  with  complete 
success. 

One  and  three  quarter  miles  (5)  south-west  of  Shechem,  (6)  isan  elerated 
(2,506  feet)  village  named  el  Arftk  (2),  ie.f  the  dif.  It  is  apparently 
marked  as  an  isolated  place  perched  on  the  prectpitout  extremitj  (3)  of 
a  narrow  ridge  running  westwards  horn  Mount  Gerizim.  As  this  spot 
most  remarkably  satisfies  the  conditions  2, 3,  as  well  as  5  and  6, 1  do  not 
hesitate  to  recognize  it  as  the  maoz  or  fortress,  if  not  also  as  the  tda  or 
cliff  mentioned  in  Jud.  vi,  20,  2G.  I  venture  to  predict  that  when  search 
is  made  on  the  spot,  tombs  will  be  found  to  satisfy  (4),  and  pofitiibly  an  old 
wine-pre.sH  to  i^uit  (1),  as  vineyards  seem  in  the  map  to  be  marked  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  hill. 

In  regard  to  Arabic,  ;ls  T  have  not  even  the  little  knowledge  which  is 
proverbially  danijorous,  I  ul«tain  from  discus.sing  whether  tlie  name  of 
Ophrah  does,  cr  doea  not  survive  in  the  ruin  called  Khurbet  Aufai ,  ou  the 
opposite  hill,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of  el  Arak.  The  memoirs 
will  probably  give  sofne  interesting  particulars  ^sorii^  on  thit  identiji- 
cation, 

Tkeiowrof  Bhsekm,tkeholdcf  the  Mourn  of  tho  god  Saoi  BtntX  tmd 
Mount  ZeAnon,  The  tower  though  not  in  was  obviduidy  mmt  Shedian,ao 
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that  Jebel  Suleiman  ("  Handbook,"  p.  210),  four  miles  off,  cannot  hv  Mount 
Zalmon,  as  Abimelecli  though  willing  once  in  a  way  t  j  be  a  heiccr  of  iroml^ 
would  naturally  demur  to  caiTving  his  load  further  than  was  necessary. 
Tt  seems  to  me  that  Zalmon  ("  Sinai  and  Palestine,'"  j).  239)  must  be  some 
part  of  Ebal.  The  curious  ruin  on  whose  summit  (*'Tent  Work,"  i,  ]).  67) 
may  w-ell  be  the  hold  fa  kind  of  tower)  mentioned  in  Jud.  ix,  46.  An  altar 
of  liaal  might  aa  suitably  have  st/Kul  on  the  top  of  Ebal  as  of  C'armeL 

1  propose  in  the  next  numlKjr  to  give  the  arguments  fur  placing  the 
cave  of  AduUam  at  Khureitdu,  and  the  rock  £tam  near  it  in  W&dy 
Urtaa  W.  F.  Bibcb. 


BMHAU8. 

FiiisT  of  all,  KhamSfla,  which  has  of  late  secured  tome  votes  as  the 
probable  site  of  Emmaus,  is  at  least  8^  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Jerusalem,  and  by  any  p<Msible  road  caimot  ^be  less  than  9A  miles  from 
that  city.   The  distance  is  therefore  too  great  to  tally  with  St.  Luke  or 

Josephua. 

Now  among  the  cities  of  Benjanuii,  Joshua  (xviii,  26)  speaks  of  Musah, 
as  we  read  it,  but  in  Hebrew  niflSSil.  Hammosah,  '^The  Mottah."  rUrst 

gives  Muaah  the  meaniiig plaoe  of  reeda^"  but  it  aeema  more  probable 
that  it  ia  equivalent  to  t^lDi  *  qning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Talmud 

T 

says  that  this  Mosali,  or  Ma(iza,  is  the  place  whence  willows  were  brou^t 
to  adorn  the  Altar  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemadesy  and  this  suggests  a  valley ; 
and  elsewhere  again  the  Talmud  says  that  it  was  made  a  odony.  {See 

But  Josephu»  tells  us  in  the  well  known  passage  that  his  Ammaus  was 
eolonieed  by  the  aarignment  of  the  place  by  Titus  to  800  dischaiged 
vefeeraiiB. 

We  have  thus  side  by  side  these  statements  from  totally  different 
aouToes :  finA,  that  a  place  called  by  Joshua  Hammueah  became  a  Roman 
coloiiy ;  secondly,  that  Ammaus  became  a  Boman  colony.  Hammusah  is 
therefore  in  all  probalnlity  identical  with  Ammaus. 

We  now  turn  to  the  map.  We  find  a  well  known  phice  on  the  main 
roiid  from  Jerusidem  to  the  west,  called  Kolonieh,  manifestly  from 
Colonia,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  this,  looking  down  on  a  valley 
which  trends  at  that  point  south  and  west  toward  Kolonieh,  a  ruin  called 
Brit  Mu75a. 

Here  we  have  iinother  linking  of  these  two,  Hamniusali,  the  fountain, 
and  a  Roman  colony,  and  we  must  be  near  the  ])lace  we  are  looking  for. 

But  now  let  us  pa^s  up  from  Kolonieh  along  the  valley,  under  Bril 
Muzza,  and  pursue  our  way  along  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  (Wftdy 
Bttwai)  up  to  its  head.  W«  are  then  some  three  miles  from  Kokiueh,  and 
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about  a  mile  further,  on  tlie  liill,  in  Kubeibel,  which  it  is  said  the 
Crusaders  were  informed  wiis  the  site  of  Eramaus. 

Now  the  lieiul  of  this  valley  is  .-y?  near  as  may  be  GO  stadia  from 
Jerusalem.  And  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  urigiuiil  Emmaus,  or 
the  principal  part  of  its  population,  originally  laid  around  the  head  of  the 
▼alley,  giving  its  name,  however,  more  or  Um  exactly,  to  the  whole :  thai 
this  vaUey,  and  eapedalij  its  upper  part,  was  originally  the  Oolonia  of  the 
disdiaiged  soldiers  of  Titm^  bnt  that  as  time  went  on  the  chief  part  of  the  * 
papulation  gravitated  down  to  the  Boman  road,  not  at  the  nearest  point  to 
Jemsalem,  bat  at  the  junction  of  the  valley  wi^  that  road. 

Travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  the  upper  vaUey  of  Emmans  would  not 
pass  through  Kolonieh,  but  would  leave  the  main  road  about  two  miles 
from  that  phioe,  and  descend  into  the  Wfidy  Biiwai  just  where  the  roads 
from  Kolonieh  on  the  left,  and  from  Lifta  on  the  right,  converge  u[>on  it. 
At  such  a  point  as  this  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  two  disci jiles 
eneountered  their  veiled  and  risen  Lord,  and  ;ts  they  wt-nt  ahmg  that 
upland  path  towards  what  w.us  then  ihe  chief  p<art  at  least  of  KmmAi«|L^ 
the  fountains  of  a  new  life  were  o|>ened  out  to  them. 

Joshua  and  the  Tahnud,  St.  Luke  and  Josephus,  the  tnulttions  heanl 
by  the  Crusaders,  and  the  stern  re(juirement,s  of  a  modern  survey  fixing" 
distances  beyond  ]X)ssibility  of  mistake,  seem  all  harmonised  by  the 
identification  thus  pixtposed. 
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Digitized  by  CoogI 


LEST  OF  SUBBOBBm 


Brought  lorwmrd 
cProTwt  Walls. .       .  • 


aMm  Wakeham       .  • 

aColonel  Ward. . 
•U.-CoLWard 

all^r  Ward.  R.  A.    . .  •  •    , . 
aB«T.  John  Whitehead 
William  Whitehead,  Esq. 
«OoioiMl  Sir  O.  W.  WOaoB 

•Her.  HerbiTt  WiboA  .  • 

rRer.  F.  E.  Williams  . .        . . 
aBcr.  C.  W.  Worledge  • 
"  A.O.  W.  Wjna 

Montofioie,  Bart... 


£ 

d. 

72  4 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

5  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

10  0 

0 

Brought  forward 
aBeT.  Henrj  Bnua    ..  • 

oSydnej  Lawrence,  Biq.  • 

Bishop  of  Llandaff  ■ 
aRer.  laaao  Tajlor  .. 
aK&t.  X.  J.  Bonar 


Carried  forward   601  14  *  6 


aCaptain  Bt»nnptt 
aBer.  H.  Both&mlej 

fiiiat  Cmmg9 
flSir  W.  Rarasay  F 
aP.  L.  OooohfBaq. 
oSir  £.  Fit 
aBor.  J.  aumUym 
aBer.  H.  Stobart 

Total 


,Bait. 


£ 

». 

d. 

601 

14 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

'  1 

0 

0 

X 

1 

A. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

% 

a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

617  19 

0 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


JjtkmmtHtigtd  «•  itMU  nndm'  Mf§eMl  imiUg* 


Att 

Aberdeen 


BoltOQ  .. 

Burnley. , 
Beifaat  .. 
BMfa 

BrtMdstini 

Clifton 


dl 

S17  19 

0 

2  16 

8 

14   2  10 

IS  15 

9 

11  4 

4 

1  10 

6 

14  2 

0 

10  7 

0 

0  15 

0 

1  1 

0 

34  10 

0 

10  17 

6 

6  16 

6 

641  18 

1 

€  «.  il. 

Bfov^t  ferwaid  041  18  1 

Ledbury..       ..                ..    4  It  6 

Leeds  6   0  0 

Mancheater'  S  2  0 

Normch   14  19  6 

Beigat*"  2    2  0 

SouthampioQ  29 , 6  6 

Bfermid  9  18  6 

We8toii-«uper*Mare                   2    8  0 

Ber.  H.  Geary,  LeotureaMoont  7  0  9 


719  8  10 
otharaovhwa  854  2  6 


Total 


1073  11  4 


BEUIUM  nr  GS5BBAL  UiTOV  QI7ABTBBLY  STATBMBlTr  FOB  APBIL. 

For  "  4"  Peckover,"  read  as  foUowe :- — 

£  «.  <f. 

cAlexandor  PfH'kover        •«        «•  ••     0  10  0 

aMi.Hs  V.  \\.  }\>ckover   0  10  0 

«Joiuithau  Peckover         ..       ..  ..    0  10  0 

M  n     <SFaeial  Poaalaon)  ..  ..200 

3  10  0 

Also  for  "  E.  Budgett,**  read  "  J.  S.  Budgett,  Esq."       . .  10   0  0 


Digitized  by  Google 


UBT  OF  SUBSCBimOlfS. 


Jane  15.— By  OMh 


10  0 
10  0 


aRei.  John  Kobeon,  D.D.,  80, 
Osvdeii'plftoo  •  •  •  • 

diMr.  Jamw  Hendaiioiir  1,  Oir- 

den-terraco 
aFrancis    Ednuood,  LLJ).,  5* 

Albrn^plmje 
aMra.  Edinoiiid»  „ 
aMrs.    John«on.  Bjomiiiidajy 

Skene  bj  Aberdeen  . .  0   5  0 

aDr.  BtewMt,  Heathoot,  Aber- 
deen . .  . .    0  10  6 

oBov.  John   DnTi'dsoaf  DJ)., 

Manse,  Inrerurie     . .       , .    0  10  6 
aBobert    Gknrd,    Esq.,  97, 

Union  -street. .        ..        ..     0  10  6 

aAlex.D.  Milne, 'iO.  Alhyn-place  0  10  6 
aMn.  McKinnon,  Queen's  Cross  0  10  6 
aMiseFenwiok  Biaaet ..  ..200 


AB£IU)£EN. 
  £U2t,  lOd. 

£  i.  d. 

Brought  forward   7  18  6 
«Ber.  Wm.  Menne,  D.D.y 

MnanofAyne  ..110 
aGeorgo  Milne,  £tq.»  MeOom- 

bie's-court  0  10  6 

oC.  J.  Boraeit,  Esq..  Cheaoorf, 

Old  Aberdeen  . .  0  10  0 

aEer.  Mr.  BannafcjBe»6,  Bubie* 
law-place      ..  .«  0  10  6 

aM  0  8  6 

«T.   10  0 


£  «.  d. 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 


Carried  forward  7  18  6 


11  18  6 
By  two  Leetttrei  delhered  br 

Rer.   Dr.  Robeon  on 
March  and  14th  April      ..5  2 


16  16  8 

Lenopenicfof  iwoLeotoiw..  8  18  4 


Total 


..14  2  lOi 


LADIES'  AS800IAII0K. 
Maroh  14.— Bj  cash  £18  18f .  6tf. 


aMiss  Scott,  RuthnVston  Tviirlpc 
aMr.  J.  Miirraj  Garden,  145, 

Crott*n-»treet . .  •  •  •  * 
aX.  Marr,  Cliff  Home,  Cuke . . 
aBey.  J.    A.   Maeljmont,  4 

Albert-street . . 
aDr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Baridson, 

224,  Union-etreei    •  • 
oWm.  Smart,  Eeq.,  1,  Lang- 

stane-plaee 
aMrs.  Yeate,  Beaconhill,  Mur- 

tie  

aGeorge  Jamleion,  Biq.,  80, 

Al})yn-pljice  . . 
aFruncis  Agston,  M.D.,  156, 

Union-street  . .  • .  . . 
aMrs.  Murray,  Black  Neok, 

Brig  o'  lialpowrie  .. 
aP.  E.H»lemont,  Esq.,  17,  SilTer- 

street  «> 
aDwid  Barton,  Beq.,  Union- 

bail(ling!<i 
aBer.  Prof.  Black,  University 
aProf.  Stevenson,  M.D.,  201, 

Union-street  . .  . . 

«Jas.  Aitken,  Baq.,  87,  Union- 

place  

Onnned  fonntd 


£  9, 

d. 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

8  6 

6 

0   5  0 

0  10  6 

0   5  0 

0  5  0 


Brought  forimrd   8  6  6 
a  A  lex.    Cochran,    Eiq.,  152, 
Union-ftreet .  •       ,  •       •  • 
aBobert  Smith,  Beq.,  of  Oleii- 

millan. . 

aRiv.  J.  Mitfort  MitcbeU,  14^ 
Albjn-terraco         . .       .  • 
aMrt.  Parr,  12,  Oiiden-plaoe.  • 
a  Jamee  ChalmeiB,  Esq.,  Weet- 

bum  . . 

aMrs.  Uargrave,  Canada 
aMre.  Ogiltie  Forbes,  Boyndlie 

Cottage,  Frasersburgh 
aThe  Missee  Millar,  158^  Ciown- 

street  0  10 

aBer.   Prof.  CSirutie,  D.D., 

University,  for  1881-1882  ..    1  1 
aMrs.  Nirol,    Murtle  fionae, 

near  Aberdeen        . .        . .    0  10 
alfue  Mary  Forbes,  6,  Mackie- 

place   0  10 

aP.8.,  pr  do  0  10  0 

aMiss  iSteuart,  Sunny  Bank  ..    0  10  6 


0  10 
0  10 

0  8 


6 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 


Leit  CoUeotor't  fee 


14  9  6 

0  10  0 

13  19  6 


Digitized  by  GoCK^Ie 


I 


LIST  OF  aUBSClUFnOMS. 
ATS. 


JoneSl.— BycMh..     •  £&  16*.  Sd. 

£  fi.  d. 

Ajtoun,  MiM   0  10  0 

Come,  D  050 

DonglBs,  CSMnpbell  0  10  6 

Flint,  John  0  10  6 

Murdoch,     D.  110 


8  17  0 

Less  for  P.O.  Order.  0  0  4 


2  16  8 


BATH. 


Maj  27.— By 
June  16. —  „ 
Mrs.  Stainforth  »• 
IfiM  Bnue 
MiM  Q-.  Bmoo 


Rer.  J.  Biittanshaw  , 
Jldi»  ButUnshaw 
C.  Timina,  Esq. . . 
J.  Johnston,  Eaq.  . 
Rer.  Trvbj.  Wood  . 
Ovnenl  Eden  . . 
Mitt  Holme 
MiM  A.  Holma. . 
Be? .  H.  fi.  Comwood 


£.  », 

d. 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

fi 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

4  14 

6 

£ 

3 
7 
1 
1 
1 


2  0 

5  6 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 


Brought  forwBrd 
J.  S.  Bart  rum,  E«q. 
Mi»9  Darlot 
R.  T.  Gh>Te,  Eaq. 
Rer.  T.  P.  Methnen 
B«T.  B.  Drummond 


iMt  oommiMioii 


£  9. 

4  14 

0  10 
0  6 

0  10 

1  1 

0  10 

7  11 
0  6 


d. 

6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


5  0 


BELFAST. 


£  t.  d, 

R  r  W.  D.  Killen.  D.D,  Col- 
lege Park  0  10  6 

ilter.  J.  Q.  Murphy,  LL.D., 
College  Park  110 

aBer.  Hans  Woods,  Lisbum* 
nnd  0  10  6 

«Ber.  George  BoUis,  DJ)^  28, 
UmveTBirj-iwiuare    ..       ,•    0  10  6 

aThomas  Qttifikin,  E«q^  7, 
Queen's-elmA  0  10  6 

OmwdfovwHd  8  9  0 


 £0  7«.  ed. 

  4  14*.  6d. 

£  ».  d. 

Brought  forward  8  8  0 
oJohn  Megaw,  Ksq.,  23,  Col- 

lege-squAfe,  8.        ..  0  10  6 

aWm.  Valentine,  Esq.,  J.P., 

Qlenavann,  Whitonbbey  . .  0  10  6 
oJames  Hind,  Ei»q-i  J. P.,  Liso- 

nard  ••      ...  0  10  6 


4  14  6 


Digitized  by  Google 


UBT  OF  SUBSCBIPTIONS. 


BBLFA8I— Per  the  IftmAnA  of  QvMn't  Colkge. 
£  $,  d. 


«Tbe  President  of  Qoeen't  Col- 
lege, Belfast  2   2  0 

aSir  Jame«  iiamilton,  Bangor,  • 
Co.  Down  (subtcriptioiiB  lor 
1881-4,  in  advance)  . .        ..    2   2  0 

aRev.  Dr.  Buibjr,  Ifi,  Univcnily-  • 

square..       ••       ..       ..    0  10  6 

aBer.  Dr.  Watto,  CoUege  Pok    0  10  6 


Carried  forward    5    5  0 


£  $.  i. 

Brongfat  forward   6   ft  0 
dRer.      Thomas  Hamilton, 

Brookvale  Uouae  . .  . .  0  10  6 
dWm.  Young,-  Eiq.,  J.P.,  Fen- 

aghy,  C\illvbackej  ..  ..  2  2  0 
aUetiry  Pringie,  Kftq.,  CloDhj 

UouM,  Clones,  Ireland       . .     10  0 
Mr.    DftYid    MeCbj,  10, 
~      "  ..    010  0 


BISHOPS  WALTHA3C 
£  M.  d. 

Ber.  A.  B.  Burton,  Westmeon 
Beotoiy,  Peterfield  . .  0  10  6 

Bev.  W.  B.  Medlicott,  Swan- 
more  YicMBgo,  Bithope  Wel« 

tham  0  10  6 


Gamed  forward  110 


9   7  6 


110 


Brought  forward 
Ber.  H.  B.  Ilemiog,  Cot* 
hampto»  Yieange.  Biahops 

Waltham   0  10  6 

Mr.  James  Padbuiy,  Bishops 
WailiMm  0  10  « 


2   2  0 


June  8.— Bj  cash 


CABDIFF. 

With  the  following  UbL 
£  «.  d. 


£34  lOv. 


Bees  Jones,  Esq.,  Halawell-ter- 

race  . .        . .  ..110 

Messrs.  Coffin  and  Co.,  Bute 
Docks  110 

Messrs.  Nixon,  Tajlor  and  Co,, 

Bute  Docks  ..'      ..  ..110 

Messrs.    Powell,  Duffljn  and 

Co.,  Bute  Docks     ..  ..110 

Messrs.  D.  Darii  and  Sons, 

Bute  Docks  . .  ..110 

Messrs.  Jones,  Heard,  and  In- 
gram, Bute  Docks  «.    1   1  0 


John  Frj,  Esq.,  Hai-sido^ 
Penarth 

Richard  Corjr,  Esq.,  HulsweU- 
terrace  ..  •« 

John  CoiT,  Esq.,  Jaindre  Hall, 
St.  MeUon's  . . 

£.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Bute 
Docks ..  .. 

Biekerton  Pratt,  Esq.,  4,  Park- 
place  . . 

Wm.  Tavlor,  Esq.,  M4>.,  Crock- 

herbtown 
Wm.  Adams,  Esq.,  Park-place 


£  «.  ^ 
110 

110 
2   2  0 

1  1  u 

0  10  6  ! 

O  10  6 
110 


For  January,  1881* 
£  :  d.  \ 

Messrs.  Thoma8,Bidhes  and  Oo*.,  [  J.  P.  Tngledew,  Esq.,  Crock- 

Bute  Docks  . .        . .        . .    110  herbtown 

David    Davis,    Esq.,   Mae^  Jo)  i  n  Moore,  Esq.,  18,  Windsor- 

H^uon,  Aberdare    ..       ..    110  place 

Lewie  Davis,  Esq.,  Eemdale, 
~   110 


£ 

«. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

DUBLlll. 

Ber.  Maxwell  CloM   £2  0  0 


Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCmPTIONS. 


GUILDFORD. 

April  22.— Bj  casTi   £6  ISi,  Gd. 


Captain  C&mpbell 
1.  jBL,  Cbpna,  Biq. 
Lt.-Gen.  E.  A.  Foofd 
E.  Futroje,  Esq, 
Colonel  Man 
Xn.KMiglM 


£  «. 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 

0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


d. 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


Carhtid  forward   4   4  0 


Brought  i'urward 
Mr*.  0*Ooiiiien..  . 
Rev.  F.  Paynter 
R.  J,  Shcpard,  Eiq. 
D.  Willianuou,  £«q. 
Mn.  W.  WOliuHOB 


£  M.  d. 

4   4  0 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  « 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

6  16  e 


J.  Wilsoii,  Xiq.,  fleaeroft'hall, 

I^eedfl. .        . .        . .  ,,110 

Rev.  W.  F.  Pieraon,  Settle   ..  110 
MiM  atuwffeld.  Settle  ..  ..110 

O.  H.  Charleswortb,  Esq.,  Settle  1  •  1  0 
Ser.  S.BiUlertoii,8tMi]c7  ..    0  10  6 


LEKD8. 

28111.— B70MI1  £S  0 

£  #.  A 

Comnisnon 

P.0.0  

Reiniiied  to  LoDdou,  March 
23r(<,  1881  .. 


4  14 


£  9.  d. 

0  18  10 
0   0  6 

3  1(>  S 


4  14  G 


MA^UHESXEJi. 

June  8.— B7  oath   £3  2». 

£  s.  d. 

alter.  S.  Y.  Brad«l)aw   "    . .    0  10  6 

«C.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.               . .                . .    0  10  6 

alfrs.  Qillinore      •  0  10  6 

•Hr.  a.  W.  Bigg                            :.       ..    0  10  6 

2  2  0 


KOBWICH. 


Maj  5. — Bj  cash 

The  Venr  Rev.  the  Dean  of 

]if erwidi 
Rev.  Hinds  Howell 
Rex.  R.  P.  Kidd 
Ker.  C.  K.  Manning 
BcT.  B.  Omeiod 
J.  J.  Winter,  Esq. 
O.  C.  Eaton,  Esq. 
B.  Oddaxt,  Esq. 
H.  8.  PMICMm,  Esq. 
Ber.  JL  W.  Xcnmon 


£14  18r.  Gd. 


£  «. 

d. 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

7  7 

0 

Brought  forward 
B.  S«  Htfreyf  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Hudson       . , 
ReT.W.  W.  Clurke-  .. 
Rev.  F.  HiJdvard 
lire.  HildTaid.. 
Rev.  H.  Petlcj., 
Rev.  W.  F.  CVeonv  .. 
Rev.  W.      Kipiegr  .. 
Ber.  W.  R.  OoUeH 
Mrt.  Jm.  Coinuui 


£, 

A. 

d. 

7 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

« 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

16 

b 

6 

Digitized  by  Gopgle 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


STROUD. 


J.  H.  Carpenter,  Beq.,  Cuds*  £.  «  d, 

cross   0  10  f5 

S.  J.  Coiey,  Esq.,  Hi^h-strwt. .  0  10  R 

>V.  Cowle,  Esq.,  Park-hwiee  . .  0  10  6 

W.  n.  C.  Fishor.Esq.^Rowcroft  0  10  6 

James  Harper,  Esq.,  Eblov   ».  0  10  6 
Thomas  liancaater,  Esq.,  oown- 

ham-Jiouse    ..        ..        ..  110 

W.  11.  Marling,  Esq.,  Stanley- 
house..       •  •       *.       *•  110 
T.  &  Osbone,  Biq.,  Lmver^fk.  0  10  6 


Carried  forward   4  14  6 


t 

£ 

#. 

d. 

I                   Brought  forwawl 

4 

14 

6 

Mrs.  Thomas,  Wiok-st.  houao. . 

1 

1 

0 

Rex.  R.  G.  Walker,  Whitehall 

0 

10 

Ber.  J.  Wilkinson,  BrimMombe 

0 

10 

8 

L.  W.  WintecbothMn,  Beq., 

1 

1 

O 

Colh'rtion     at  Bedford-street 

1 

0 

0 

Jalm  libbj,  Beq. 

0 

10 

6 

» 

18 

8 

WBSTON-SUPBB-MABB. 


MajlS.— BjcMh 

£  9. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  . .  ..06 
Mire  Clark,  ^Idboome  Tilia  ..  0  10 
MiMMeAdam  OS 


C.  Pooli'v,  Esq...  .. 
Mrs.  Daiton,  Bristol-road 
Mrs.  Teiiiple,  Bristol-road  .. 
BeT.  M.  O.  Stereni,  Anlaby  . . 
MUt  LuneUy  Cbkuklah  .. 


0  6 
0  10 

0  a 
0  10  e 

0  10  6 


d. 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 


2  16  6 


£9  8e. 


ExpOP!«C9 

Cheque  inclosed 


£  «.  A 

0  6 
S    8  O 


2  16  6 


LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


C  t.  d. 

AbergATonny       ..       ..       ..  (ooUeotion)    6  I7  1 

Bolton    „        30  17  0 

Ourdiff   M         7   2  2 

Romser              •.                 ,4  „          3  14  6 

Southniupton       ..        ..        ..  25    7  6 

Newport   . .       . .       . .       . .  n         4  17  0 


8 


Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  WERE  ALSO 

BBOBIYISD. 

SOMSEY. 


Ditto                  ditto  (Ann.) 
B6T.  B.  Ii.  BtfrthoT . .  (Don.) 
oA.  B.  Cotton   

W.  F.  La-wronco,  E!»q.  ,, 

C.  Qt.  Stuart  Menteth,  £»q.         . .        . .        . . 

W.  8.  Portal.  £«q  •  (Don.) 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

flH.  T.  Earl,  Esq  

Kor.  Thos.  Carrick  . .       . .  . .  (D 

Sot.  a.  0.  Blunt,  1880-81 

NEWPOBT,  MONMOUTH. 

Henrj  John  Dans,  Esq.,  Tiroli,  Stow  Hill 


J 
a. 

n 
U 

5  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

I  1 

0 

1  I 

0 

6  0 

0 

1  1 

t 

0 

£  9. 

d. 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

a 

2  2 

0 

£  *. 

d. 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

ABERGAVENNY. 

B  9,  4. 

Rer.  —  Vigors,  Llanrenonth  Rectory,  near  AbergaTennj       ••    0  10  6 

Bcj.  J.  Beee  Jenkina,  Wordawell  Uoiue,  AbergaTonny        . .    0  10  6 


8UPPLEMBNTABY  (not  in  nbore)— 

£  9.  d. 

H.  Bell,  Esq.,  jun  100 

Rer.  Canon  Feilden  . .        . .        . .        . .    0  10  6 

Eer.  E.  W.  Pnchard   0  10  6 

BTBKSNHEAD. 

Julj  1. — By  cash  . .  . .     £f)  fit. 

(Too  late  for  acknowledgment  in  (ieneral  List.) 

With  the  foUowi^g  lut. 

£  #.  d. 

Rer.  P.  R.  Robin  220 

Eev.  W.  J.  Wingate   110 

8.8titt,Saq.   100 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


AuoA  t  Ber.  Mnmain  Brjmm.  and  Ber.  DmiuI  Whmn, 

ABiBonnr :  B«v.  Fkof.  iffiiiigfn,  J) J},  Smm,  te.  LidW  AMoaiiCioB,  IGm 

Mary  Forbes. 

Adklatde  :  Rev.  W.  K.  Fletcher. 

Amdlesidji:  Kev.  ii.  B  Rawnslev,  Wray  Yioarage* 

AKSTHrxnBR  :  W.  Ii.  Miu^kinloeli,  Es^. 

Ayr  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Es^. 

BAsiiraBTOKB  :  Ber.  W.  Marriner.  ' 

Bath  :  Bar.  T.  P.  HeUman. 

BiDT«>BD  I  Ber.  Ouioii  fiadxiobk. 

BnFiBT :  Bar.  tiba  Frasident  of  QnaanV  College. 

BiBONHBAD :  Bar.  J.  T.  Kingamill,  St.  Aidaa*a  CoUaga. 

Bishop's  Waltham  :  R«v.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

BLACKBrRN  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Ber.  A.  B.  QxoMurt. 

Blaiboowrib  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  £«q. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Ilick^,  Esq. 

BOLTOK  :  Qeorge  Monk,  Keq. 

BBioDir  t  Bidiaid  MiUb,  Esq. 

Bbiostoit:  Bar.  0.  B.  Dooglaaa, 

Bboamtaibs  :  Bar.  J.  H.  Oarr. 

Bbomlbt  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Dcveraux. 

BUBKLKT  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Bury  :  Hon.  Treajt. — Rev.  Canon  J.  Hombj ;  Hon.  Sec. — Rct.  W.  Walmsler. 
Cambbidoe:  VV.  M.  Ilif  ks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  Collage;  O.  I.  Bettanj, 

E»q«,  M.A  ,  Gonvillc  and  Cuius. 
Cavada  :  Toronto. — Subscript  ions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  Q.  W.  Allan. 
Cabdivv  :  W.  Adams,  Esq ,  SS,  Crockherbtown. 
Ohilmibiobd  s  Ber.  a.  B.  Hamilton. 
OHBuriVHAii !  Dr.  B.  WHaon. 
OniTSB  s  Ber.  J.  Daridaon. 
Ohippbithaici  A.  T.  Kaaiy,  E!«q. 

City  and  CotrNTT  of  Cork:  H.  S.  Perry, Esq.,  Monltatowiu 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
Ckovdon  :  J.  W.  Jansion,  Esq. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritclictt,  E«q. 
Dbtonpobt  :  J.  Venning,  Esq. 
DoBORBBTBBt  Ber.  HaAdlay  Ifoola, 
DuBuy  t  Dania  Okoflon,  Esq.  and  Ber.  O.  T.  Stokea. 
10 
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LOGAL  ABBOOXAXIOSrS. 

DuiDD:  Sobcrt  Mackensie,  Eaq. ;  Som,  T\Fm§d   Atoi.  Soott,  Iiq. 

DinnpvBicLivB  :  Rer.  A.  Qraham,  Crottgatw. 

EASTBorRXE  :  Ror.  H.  R.  WhH{Hon. 

EciNBUROH  :  Rer.  W.   Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,    William  Dirkson,  Esq., 

F.R.S.E.  and  T.  li.  Johiistou,  Ksq.,  F.B.a.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Stroet. 
£oHAX :  B«T.  Horrocki  Cookt. 

KxBBB :  B«v.  TtabendMy  Adand,  Bmd  Oijt^b,  and  R«r.  W.  Darid. 
ViuiooTa,  for  tlw  Oonnty  of  OorawaU :  A.  Llojd  Fok  aadW.  P.  Dymond,  Eiq. 
FmnfOBni : 

Flmtwood:  O.  Curwen,  Eaq. 

Fboxb  :  Philip  Le  Qnit,  £aq.,  J.  P.,  North  HiU  Hoiue. 

Oatkshead  : 

Oaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 

Olasoow:  Ser.  W.  P.  Dickton,  D.D.,  Rer.  Donald  Ifadeod,  D.D.,  and  A.  B. 

ITGrifor,  Smi-p  LL.D. 
Gbumook  I  B.  MaoDooald,  Biq. 

OvnOVOBD  :  Major-Grneral  E.  A.  Boovd,  B.B. 
HASTnros  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hbhrfobd  :  Rev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaaghao. 
IIkktfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  £0q. 
HncHiK  :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
Hin>DBB8YlBLD :  Heorj  Baker,  Eaq. 
Hvu  t  J.  P.  BaU,  Biq. 
ItfWiOH  t  Ber.  J.  B.  TamodL 

Ireland     DuBLor :  ffon.  Sect-     v  G. T. SCoket, Blackfook s  Dcnu Orofton, 

E<^q.    Treasurers. — The  Munster  i^Mik. 
Jerusalem  :  Dr.  Chaptin. 
Kkxdal  :  Robert  Someryell,  Esq. 
KiR£CA.iJ>T :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
LurcmB :  Ber.  J.  Bona^ 

LiMHiTJit  Bar.  William  Findlaj,  A.M.,  And  Ber.  W.  P.  Borifon. 
LiAmroTOii :  Bar.  J.  Johmni,  1I.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  W.  PhaUipt,  M.A. 

Imdvuhy  :  Rev.  F.  Salter  Sfoolcc-Vinighan. 
Lkft>s  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
LKicEdTKR  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Tsaacs,  M.A. 

Lewes  :  Rev.  R.  StmfTon. 

Lichfield  :  Herbert  M.  Murgan,  Esq.    Hon.  Sec.  Ladies'  Ajeociution,  Mrs. 

BagnalL 
loioouf :  Ber.  A.  B.  Uaddison. 
LimrooL :  Van.  Aielukaeoii  BMdikj. 
LonMVimBBT :  James  McGorkell,  Eaq.,  Qnani  Street* 
Ml.IDBTO?JE:  Rev.  Thcmias  IlarvPT. 

MANcirrsTKH  :  Rev.  W,  F.  Birch  nnd  Rev.  Canon  Crane,  rr^^jmrtr.— Oliver 

Hcjwood,  Ksq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
IfAiraviXLD  :  W.  Gouk,  £»q. 
MiMAnt  Bev.  0.  Collit. 
Mixntr  HiBBOBOveH :  Jowph  KnnneUy,  Esq. 
Hiuov  HowBBAT :  BeT.  Artbur  H.  Bendall.  • 
Mnuw:  Balph Dunn, Biq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOGUnONS. 

MiDDLESBOBOuoH :  Rer.  Bdmnad  JmdkBom, 

MONTBOSB :  Mr.  Mackie. 
MoHPBTH  :  Dr.  Robinson. 

JNbwask:  Ladies'  Committee.   Moh.  Treat. — Mrs.  laUent*:  Som,  See.-^Un. 
O.  HodgktBMn. 

NiwoASTLl :  Am.  IWot.— Huhiim  Hodgkin,  Esq. ;  ffon.  8§e,^W,  Lph, 
Saq. 

NoBWiOH:  Rer.  W.  F.  Craeoy. 

OxFOBD :  Rev.  Canon  Bklgiraj. 

Pbrth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 

PiTLocnRiK:  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Pr.YMouTii :  J.  B.  Kowe,  Esq.,  aud  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 

Ramsgatb  :  Kev.  F.  Gell. 

BnOATB :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlaud^. 

BtOHMOirD,  SusBBT :  Haniy  DougUs,  Esq. 

BiPOV :  J.  W.  Weig}Lt>  Esq. 

SoiBBOBOUOK  t  Rer.  J.  Bedfi>rd. 

SbtshoAZS  I  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 

SHRRW3BTOT:  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwit«r, 

SissiNaiTFRST:  Rev.  W.  Potorson. 

SorTHAMPTON  and  Romsky  :  Rev.  Heniy  C.  Hawti^. 

SoUTHSKA  :  Rev.  F.  Baldcy. 

SowBBBT:  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albavi!  Ber.  W.  J.  Lawmnoe. 

St.  AjrouwB:  Br.  Leet  tad  Dr.  ]Ci<»haU. 

STALTBBiDai  t  Biv.  Dr.  Onnmck, 

Stbovd  !  T.  S.  Oibomo,  Esq. 

Stdexhaic  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Sydxey,  New  South  Walks  :  Rev.  B.  Steel,  D.D. 

Teignmocth:  Rev.  H.  llutehins. 

Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

WABMiii8T£&  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

Wblm  :  W*  I.  Wdsh,  Esq. 

Wbbtoit-buvxb^Mabb  :  Ber.  H.  O.  Tonikiiii. 

WsncovTH  I  O.  Vt  Eliot,  Esq. 

Whitbt  :  B.  W.  Chapman,  E§q. 

WiLLBSDBV :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Wbarton. 

WiycHBSTBR:  Mi^s  Zornlin. 

Wi\i>90B:  Rer.  Stiphen  Hawtrey. 

Woi  vKKHAMPTOy  :  Mr.  J.  McD.,  Roebuck. 

Woodstock  :  Ontario. — William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 

WoBCXSTBB :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

TBOTn :  Ber.  Abel  Phfllipt,  Holy  Trinity  Yicamge. 

YoBK :  Ber.  F.  Lftwrenee. 

The  Committeo  will  be  glad  to  oommnnioito  with  gentlamen  wilUog  to  help 
tbo  fund  as  Hoooiaiy  Seonrtariet. 


IS 
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AGENTS. 


Tlio  follow-inc  f\rr»  tho  Acf^nf*  ntitlmri^rd  bj  Local  Secretoriet  to  reoeire,  dis- 
tribuu-,  aud  »ell  the  publit  atiuu^  uf  the  h'and : 

Abisskbn  :  Metan.  Wjllie  and  Sons. 

BAB!»gLET  :  Me^-ir>».  T.  and  C.  Lincnnl,  ChronieU  OiBoe. 

BiTTl:  Mr.  K.  K.  IVju  h,  8,  rindKc  Street. 

Bkdfo&d  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

BimmHiAD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Alton,  156,  Orange  Lau. 

BoDMiv  s  Mem.  X.  Mid  H.  O.  LUUbll,  7.  Fora  Bbwt 

BonunoioiiTH :  Mr.  F— iMmnn. 

Braoiobd  :  Mr.  Henrj  GMkarth,  6,  Wesfgate. 

Bmghtox  :  Mestn.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

Bfbxley  :  Mesm.  Burghopo  and  Strange  St.  JamM'a  Street 

Cjlmbridoe  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill. 

Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Joaes. 

Cummraix :  Umm,  WMftlij»  Vnamm^ 

Cumm  and  Bbibtol  :  Mr.  W.  Maek,  88^  TtA  StroaA. 

Cobs  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

DASLn«OTON  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

Dover  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden.  170,  Snargate  Street. 

DrxuKB  :  Miss  Middleton,  Hiph  Stn-et. 

EASTiiorRKK  :  Mr.  Ixiuh,  Gruiid  Parade. 

£i>ijiiii-uuu  :  Muwrs.  W.  and  A.  X.  JoLmton,  16>  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 

Falmowh  :  Mr.  B.  0.  Biduurda. 

WmoMMi  Mr.  0.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Flaee. 

QfBMMMOCK  :  MeMia.  J.  McEelTW  and  Son. 

HaufAX  :  Mr.  King,  yorth  Gate. 

HiTCHiK  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  Ui([}i  Street. 

HrDDEMFiKir  :  Mr.  Alfretl  Jubb,  Estate  Building*.  . 

Hull  :  Me5.sra.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  SaTille  Street. 

Ibvime  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

LmM:  Mr.  JaelMm,  Ooflunereial  Street. 

VoBTOAXPiov  t  Mem.  Tajlor  and  Son,  Oold  Street* 

NoBWicH  :  Mr.  Henrj  W.  Staej,  Qentlamao**  Walk. 

Pbbtr  :  Mr.  Jno.  ChriBtio. 

pREflTON  :  Mr.  II.  Oakev,  Fishcrpate. 

Bkatitno  :  Mr.  O.  Lovejoj,  London  Street. 

SCAKUOuocou  :  Messrs.  G.  Marshall  and  Sou,  72,  Ncwboruugh. 

SimroAU :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 

SiL  Jjmsiw'f:  Mr.  W.  0.  HeDdevM»,  Ghueh  Street 

Wwiov  t  Mr.  Bobbins,  Hi^k  Street 

WaiTBT:  Mr  Heed. 

WiNrnE?TEB  :  Mcssrs.  Jacob  and  Johnsoa 
WoLVEUHAUPTON  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Boebock. 
YosLS, :  Mx.  William  Sessions. 
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LECTURES. 


The  Rev.  HENRY  GEARY,  M.A., 

YiOAB  or  St.  Thomas's,  Pobtmah  Squau,  and  ohi  or  thi  Sn 
Pbiacbkrs  op  Cantirburt  Cathbdbal,  lias  Undlj  promised  to 
Lectnre  one  night  in  the  week  for  the  Society,  on  the 

Biblical  Gains  of  thq  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 


The  Rev.  JAMES  KING,  i\l.A., 

YiGAB  or  St.  Mabt's,  Bsrwick-ov-Twbbd,  lias  also  ofEered  to 

Lecture  during  tlie  winter  for  the  Society,  on  any  of  the  following 
subjects,  each  being  treated  in  reference  to  its  relation  with  the 
Bible. 

L  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 

2.  The  Moabite  Stone. 

3.  Jacob's  Well. 

4.  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites. 


Applicatioii  should  be  made  to  the  Sbcbitabt  of  the  SocifiiT, 
it  I,  Adam  Stbibt,  Adilphi,  W.C.,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  reeidenoe  of  Mr*  Knto  in  the  North  of  England  makes 
SooHand  accessible  to  him.  Mr.  Kino  is  a  traveller  in  the  Holy 
Lsnd,  and  therefore  speaks  from  personal  knowledge. 
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Now  in  course  of  issue, 


The  First  Volume  is  now  ready.    The  Second  and  TMrd 
will  be  delivered  about  the  end  of  July. 


THE 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 


OF 


WESTERN  PALESTINE. 


In  six  or  eight  Volumes.  They  comprise  — 

1.  The  M«moira  writtan  to  Mwompaay  the  ilMeta  of  tlio  lU]^   By  Lmu* 

teoanto  Govdbb  and  KirOHBim.  Illuftnled  hy  Fkm  and  BhtlUhm* 

2.  The  Varna  Liata  in  Arabio  and  TBngHah. 

S.  Special  Papers  on  the  ArchJBology,  Topography,  Ac,  of  the  country. 

4.  A  reprint  of  Professor  i:*almer'8  Journey  in  the  Desert  of  the  £xod,iuii  ^ 

and  of  otliar  minor  Bxpeditlona  oonduotad  tn  tha  Oommittaa  off 
fha  Sooiatj. 

5.  ▲  oomplata  aooonnt  of  BzoaTationa  and  Baaaacohaa  in  Jarniaki 

ttom  isee  to  tha  praaant  tima.    With  a  Portfolio  of  Flans  and 
Drnmngt,  By  Lieateiiant-Coloiiel  Wabbbf,  CU,i3t^  BJB. 


Price  TWENTY  GUINEAS,  including  the  Great  Map. 


A  limitod  number  only  have  been  printed  in  addition  to  the  Special 
Edition  of  250  copies,  wlucli  is  entirely  taken  up. 


1,  J^TyJ^-hA  STmOBBT,  -A.I>BX.I>IiI- 
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HAUIIOII  Ain>  90tl»,  PKINTBM  IK  OKDIMAKT  TO  UIB  tUkJTBTt,  WT.  MAKTIll'S  LAHB. 
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THE 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

OF 

WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

They  comprise— 

2.  Tbm  1IBKOIB8  written  to  MoempMir  the  iliMta  of  tho  lUp.  B7 
limtanuiti  Ooin>n  and  EixoHnnB.  ThiM  YolnmM  illiutnfted  bj  Plant 

9.  The  NAMB  I1I8TB  in  Arabic  and  •WngHnh.  (HwVolaM. 

8  BFECIAIi  PAPEBS  oa  the  ABCH^OIiOGY,  TOFOaBAPHY,  Ao., 
Of  tho  Oonnt^r*  One  Vdnnt. 

4.  ▲  oomplete  account  of  BZCAVATZOVB  oaA  SBBBABGEltB  la 
JSBXniAIiBK  from  1866  to  the  proaoat  time.  WiUi  a  Portfolio 
of  Plana  and  Dmiriiigk  Bj  Lientenant-Ooknal  WjJOav,  CJLQ^  KR, 

8.  TIM  TLOBJL  and  VAXTVA  of  WmBTmBS  TALMBTOm,  By  the 
Bby.  Oavov  Tbutiak. 


moe  TWENTY  GUINEAS,  including  the  Great  Map. 


A  Umited  nnmto  only  hm      printed  Jb  addittou  to  fhe  t^edal 

Edition  of  250  copies,  wluoli  is  entirely  taken  up. 


The  first  volume  of  tho  MEMOIRS  is  now  rcadj.  The  second  volume 
la  far  advanced  and  will  be  shorUy  issued. 

The  volume  of  SPECIAL  PAiVKES  is  readj. 

The  volume  of  NAME  LISTS  is  ready. 

The  Jernaalem  YoLome  wiU  be  issued  eariy  next  jear. 


1,  ,AJ^.AJJb^  STSUBST,  JLJ^JSUP^Zm 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLOBATION  FUND: 

A  80CErrT  FOB  TBB  ACCUBATB  AITD  8Y8TBMATTO  mTESTTOATIOir 

OP  THE  ARCHAEOLOGY,  THE  TOPOGRVPHY.  THE  GKOLOGT 
AND  PHYSI(\iL  GEOGRAPHY.  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
IRE  HOLY  LAND,  FOR  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


PATRON : 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  (^UEEN. 

OERXBAL  Gomnmi: 

AB0HBI8HOP  OF  YOKE,  Pntidemt, 


Dn.  H.  W.  AcLAND.  F.R  S. 
William  Adjlus,  E&q.,  C  .£. 
Bit.  W.  IiDOMat  Albxiksbb,  D.D. 
Bit.  HsnT  Ax«»r,  B.D. 
The  PREsionrr  ov  tbx  Ammbioax  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.  AMBxmn  T.  Avhibst,  Etg.,  M.P. 

Rir.  JosxpH  Axous,  D.D. 

Dfke  op  Argyll,  K.T. 

Edwabd  ATKixaox,  Esq.,  F.R.CS. 

Jms  BAniCAir,  Esq.,  F.K.8.,  F.L.S. 

Rf  V.  C\NoN  Birch. 

Samuel  Bibch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Birch. 

Rkv.  H.  M.  Butlbb,  D.D. 

Marquis  of  Btte,  K  T. 
Abcbbibhop  of  Cantbubcky. 

KABL  of  CABVABTOy. 

T.CHAPLnr,  Esq.,  K.D.,  ffom,  890, 

Jemmletn. 
Bishop  op  Chei^tkb.  « 

BlAV  OF  CmSTtB. 

BiAir  or  Chbibtobubch. 

Lord  Ai.fkkd  CmmoHiii. 
Lord  Clebmont. 
J.  D.  Cbacs,  Esq. 

LllUT.  COTJDEK,  R.E. 
COLOSKL  COOKK,  Cli.,  tt.B. 

John  Ccnliffe,  Esq. 

DrKi  OF  DsTONSHiBS,  E.O.,  F.B.8. 

William  Dicksox,  Esq.,  F.BJ9.B. 

Eabl  of  Ducib. 

Psorissou  DoNALiJsoir. 

F.ARL  OF  DVFFBBIir,  K.F.,  K.O.B. 

Bishop  op  Dt  KiiAH, 

F.  A.  Eaton.  Esq. 

9.  Jaouoit  Eldbidob,  Esq.,  Bewromt, 

^IB  HOWABD  EliPHIVSTOini,  K.CB. 
Bishop  op  Exeter. 
Bsr.  Cakon  Eabhau,  D.D. 
Jaius  FiBOUSiov,  Esq..  F.B.8. 
A  LiOTB  Fox. 


'  U.  W.  FnrKT  VNP,  Esq. 

I  Douglas  W.  Ekbsufield,  Esq. 

M.  O.  CcBBicoirr-G-AirvEAir. 

F.  Watmouth  Qibbs,  Fs<".,  0.B. 

Rev.  ('.  D.  GiNSBrno.  LL  1). 

Jambs  Glaisueu,  Esq.,  E.B.S.  {Chair- 
man  of  ike  SxecuHve  CommiHee). 

Ctril  C.  Gbaham,  Esq 

Geobob  Grove,  Esq.,  D  C  L.  (Jfon.Sec). 

Samuel  Gubkey.  Esq  ,  F.R.G.S.,  F.L.S. 

Bbt.  H.  Hall-Hovghtov. 

H.  A.  Hahper,  Esq. 

Bet.  J.  ('.  Harrison. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

We  hare  irreat  pleasure  in  announcing  that  all  the  instnimonts  having  arrived 
and  bcH'U  uxumiued,  and  ail  preparatiouB  having  been  uiadf,  Lioutenanta  Ck>nder 
and  ICantell  liftre  eroMed  the  Jordan  and  taktn  up  their  quartan  Inr  Um 
pnaent  aft  Ain  HMbao,  when  they  hare  been  joined  by  the  SurTejon,  Heten. 
BhMik  and  Annetroog. 


The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palentine  has  therefore  been  coTntnenoed  in  the  south 
instead  of  the  north,  as  was  originally  proyxised.  The  change  lm>  hvcn  necessi- 
tated bj  recent  disturbances  in  the  liaunm.  The  second  theodolite  did  not 
■ima  in  Jenualem  until  June,  and  the  Aiahe  ime  then  fighting,  so  that  it  mm 
then  impoosiUe  to  ofois  the  rirer.  Kow,  howerer,  peace  is  n-eetabliehed.  This 
delij  aft  etartfaig  shove  that  the  diffieulto  of  llie  Bastem  Soirey  may  proTe 
to  be  greater  than  those  of  the  west.  Fortnnatelj,  the  ofRoer  in  command  ic 
wperionced,  and  may  be  tnuted  to  exercise  prudence  and  taot 


A  base-line  has  heen  suceessfully  measured,  and  eight  trigonometrical  stations 
hare  been  set  up.  The  work  lias  been  conducted  under  great  ditUculties  arising 
from  the  heat,  the  tfaenmmieter  in  the  Jordan  ndl^  etaoding  at  118**  F.  in  the 
ihade.  loeutenantCbnder^a  first  report  ftomtiie  eastern  side,  and  hit  notet  on  the 
eommenoement  of  the  work,  with  his  propoeed  identification  of  Bakk's  Altar, 
will  be  Ibnnd  in  their  place,  in  Beport  VIII. 


Among  the  topics  touched  upon  in  the  other  Beports  will  be  found  a  very 
remsrtahle  attempt  ait  identifying  Eiijath  Jearim  with  a  place  called  Khurbet 
Irma.  The  sitggestion  had  already  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  and  is 

now  followed  up  hr  a  more  careful  examination  of  this  ground.  The  name  will 
be  found  on  the  great  Map  on  Sheet  XVII.  Its  reference  in  the  Name  Lista  is 
(lLt)j  but  it  seems  as  if  it  should  rather  be  (J  t) .  The  ruin  does  not  appear  to  hare 
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been  Tinted  by  anvbodv  before  tho  Survey— it  it  not,  for  instanro,  on  Ou^rin*8 
map  or  on  Yundevclde's,  or  Murray's.  The  arguments  ndrancpil  by  Lieutenant 
Couder  mil  be  rcatl  with  the  greatest  int^Tost.  Perlmps  we  have  hero  a  .«ohition 
of  one  of  tlic  trreatest  to}X)gniphiral  diOleultie'd  eonin'cttMl  with  tin*  sacn-d 
'  narrative.  His  ubM-rvatiunt»  on  Ai,  Hebron,  Gibeon,  etc.,  may  be  advautageuual/ 
followed  by  the  light  of  the  new  map. 


Lieulenent  Oonder  has  made  s  oopj  of  the  inaeription  of  the  Pool  of  SQoam,  on 
which  Frofeaaor  Sayoe  aenda  a  paper,  whieh  will  be  found  in  ita  place  (p.  282). 
The  copy  waa  takam  after  Herr  Gnthe  had  olaand  the  lelten  bj  meana  oS  nitrie 
add.  A  cast  has  also  been  taken  by  Herr  Faulet,  and  is  on  ita  way  to  England. 
Aa  ngards  the  laat,  Lieutenant  Conder  writes,  *'  I  have  been  oyer  it  with  my 
copy,  which  nr/rees  vert/  well  indeed  with  it.  I  see  one  more  lett«r,  but  do  not 
see  auytliing  to  chnnge  my  copy."  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  is  reported  to  be 
•working  at  tlie  inscription.  Another  aqueduct  has  been  diseovered,  running  west 
from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  on  the  same  level  as  the  one  previously  known. 
Thia  new  aquedact,  when  tiaoed,  may  lead  to  important  diacoveriea.  It  waa 
Ibnnd  by  aome  feUahin. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Quarterly  IHaUmmd^  the  General  Com> 

mittoc  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  new  members,  namely,  Sir 
Albert  Sassoon,  C.S.l.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  F.Tl.S.  They  have  also  to 
lament  the  loi^s  of  four  of  their  oldest  and  moat  valuable  memben,  a  notice  of 
whom  will  be  found  on  pp.  243-246. 


Tho  R<  cl\ic'e<l  Map  of  Modt  rn  Palestine  is  now  completed,  having  nveivcd  the 
Gnal  correctiuiui.  The  first  edition  will  be  imued  on  October  I7th,  after  which 
date  aubaeribera  may  expect  to  have  their  copiea  in  ofder  of  application.  Tliiy 
are  reminded  that  the  price  to  them  ia  At.  6d.  a  copy,  carnage  free.  To  the 
feneiil  pnldio  it  will  be  12*.,  through  all  booksellera,  or  the  agent,  Mr.  Stanford, 
95,  Charing  Oroas.  It  will  be  iaaned  in  aiz  aheets,  including  the  title  page  in 
a  paper  cover.  There  is  in  preparation  a  list  of  liihlicul  names  and  their 
identifications,  a  copy  of  which,  when  ready,  will  be  given  with  the  map.  But 
tU"  first  subscribers  will  probably  have  to  wait  a  little  for  llii.-*  list.  It  wil^  alao 
be  given  to  every  subscriber  of  the  largo  map  who  wishea  for  it. 

Aa  regarda  1^  two  andent  mapa,  Mr.  Sonndera  repcrta  that  Uie  ontliiie  ia 
engraved,  and  that  they  are  proceeding  with  the  namea.  We  hope  to  have  them 
ready  vesy  ahortly. 


For  convenience  of  traveUcra  and  fw  libiaiy  pnrpoiea,  an  arrangement  baa 

been  ma<Ie  with  the  agent,  ICr.  Bdward  Stanford,  for  mounting  the  map.  He 
undertakes  to  mount  the  map  on  strong  cloth,  and  to  place  it  in  a  case  for  the 
bookshelf  or  for  travclliiii;.  Tlio  map  in  thi.^  form  will  be  i-liarj^cd  II.t.  a 
copy,  carriage  paid,  to  8ubs«cribcrs,  and  18.«.  iul .  to  non-sid)«icriuerj4.  For  hanging 
purposes,  he  will  supply  the  map  on  mahogany  rollers  at  IG*.  6rf.  for  subscribers, 
and  24«.  for  the  general  public.  And  he  will  make  apeoial  arrangements  if 
deaired  for  a  num  expenaive  mode  of  mounting. 
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IW  aioni  Tslamat  of  the  Kmoivfi  ▼».»  tlM  "Nmm  Lirts*'  and  the 
*<8p9eU  Fhpem,*'  haTe  bean  imud.  Tha  nazt  it  fitr  adTsiiMd  and  vill  ba 
iM47iB  Nofcmbar.  Xha  lemaiamg  two  will,  it  ia  hoped,  be  ieroed  in  Janoaij. 


Bnqtiiries  hsTe  been  made  as  to  the  price  of  the  Tnomain  in  RcpAmto  part*.  It 

niuBt  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  immbor  of  copies  remniii  ;  arninconients 
hare  Ix'^n  matle  for  offfriiijj  tliese  copies  to  libnmcs  in  Great  liritnin  Anu  rica, 
CienimQ) ,  etc.  Should  au^  remuiu  when  these  have  beeo  supplied,  the^*  niaj  be 
had  in  myante  parts,  as  follows : — 

£  «.  d. 

TheOieatMap   8  S  0 

The  Memoir  in  9  vola.  ..990 
The  Kama  Liita   8  8  0 

The  Special  Papers  8   8  0 

The  Jemsalem  w<nrk,  with  a  portfolio 
of  dmwinga  6  5  0 


Mr.  Saunders  has  completoil  his  dclincntion  of  the  wntor  basins  on  the  nmp 
of  Wesf^ni  Palestine,  and  has  given  it  to  Mr.  Stanfonl,  the  engraver  and  agent 
uf  the  maps,  to  be  laid  down  on  the  reduced  map,  which  cau  theu  be  uited  lo 
iUnitiate  and  explain  his  **  Intiodaotaon." 


It  can  also  be  laid  down  on  the  great  map,  but  at  the  work  will  have  to  be 
done  bj  band,  the  cost  of  doing  so  will  be  no  less  than  £b.    On  the  reduced 

map  it  can  bo  done  bv  a  double  printint:  at  a  very  small  cost.  In  fact  u  shilling 
will  cover  it.  It  is  ho{>ed  that  anyone  who  want.s  Mr.  Saunders'  "  Introduction  " 
(now  in  the  binder's  hands)  will  have  the  water  basin  edition  of  the  reduced 
map. 


k  genera]  Index  to  the  Quarterly  SUttment  from  ite  commencement  to  the 
iMue  of  this  number  inclusiTC,  has  been  prepared,  and  ia  now  in  the  printer^i 
ksods.  It  will  be  read  j  aome  time  in  NoTember. 


The  Committee  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  subscribers  will  forward  their 
•ubscriptions  for  the  curieut  jrear  as  earij  as  possible.  Arriingenients  for 
lectures  on  the  Biblical  Besulta  of  the  Surrej  bj  the  Rev.  Henry  Gear}'  and 
the  Be?.  Janea  King  ahould  be  made  ae  earlj  as  possible. 


The  income  of  the  Soeietj  from  all  aonroes  from  June  81st»  1881,  to 
September  22nd,  was  l,253^  hs.  Id.  The  amount  in  the  Banks  on  Tucsdaj, 
September  18tb,  waa  4511. 4i.  9d.  About  1,0001.  will  be  required  before  the  end 
of  thejaar. 

R  2 
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A  Cheap  Edition  of  "  Tent  Work  in  Faleftme,**  has  been  pablithed  bj  If essn. 

Bentlcj  and  Son.     All  the  small  illtutnttioni  which  were  in  the  Libraiy 

Edition,  and  two  of  tlio  full-page  drawinps,  will  be  found  in  the  new  Edition, 
Mhich  has  bciMi  earot'ully  revised  by  the  author.  An  additional  chapter  has 
also  been  added  on  the  "  Future  of  Palest  inc."  The  work  will  be  read  with 
greater  intoroat  now  that  the  progress  of  the  Surrey  maj  be  followed  on  the  Map. 


It  is  sngijfested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  tlie  most  eonyenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  througli  a  bank.  Many  «iuhscribcT9  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  lo-*s  or  miscurriage,  and  renders  unneces- 
sary the  acknowledgment  by  olliciiii  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  tlie  Qunr/erit/  Statement  roguliirly,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  cure  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
give  riie  oocaaioBdly  to  onuinotui. 


While  deeiring  to  give  orery  publicity  to  propoMd  identifleationt  and  other 

theories  adranoed  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statpmenf,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  publisliing  them  in  the  Quarlerljf  StaUmeni  they  neither  tanction  nor 
adQpt  them. 
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Tbi  Sodelj  has  esperiflneed  a  very  heayy  Uow  in  tih«  deaths,  dwiiig  tbe  ImI 
pouter,  of  fmir  of  itocdd«it  and  most  Tftloftblefriendi.  The  fine  of  tlieie,  Dmh 
Staidaj,  WM  ooa  of  the  Founders  of  the  Society.  He  gave  the  use  of  the 
Jenuelem  Ohainber  for  the  meeting,  at  which  he  was  present,  on  May  12th, 
186S,  when  the  Tlllestine  Exploration  Fund  was  founded.  At  this  meeting  he  wae 
appointed  one  of  %  Sub-Committee,  afterwards  expanded  into  the  Executive 
GoBUntttee,  uppointed  "  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  general  objects  of  the 
Association."  The  other  two  members  were  tlie  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
Professor  Owen.  The  Honorary  Secretary  wus  Mr.  George  Grove.  It  was  this 
Committee  who  drew  up  that  very  can«ful  document,  the  original  Prospectus 
of  this  Society.  Dean  Stanley  frequently  fi<l(lnssoil  nieetiufjs  in  behalf  of  the 
work,  and  never  failed  in  hi?*  inteivst  in  llic  -^ciciitifie  cxiiiniimtion  of  the 
country  for  wlm  li  ho  had  himself  done  so  nuu  li  in  his  great  work  "  Siiuu  ami 
Palestine."  The  last  ocea.-ioii  on  which  he  showed  his  tiynjpjithy  and  pave  his 
assistance  was  exactly  similar  to  the  first.  He  lent  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
for  the  very  important  meeting,  presided  over  by  himself,  at  which  tlic  Survi  v 
of  Eastern  Palestine  was  resolved  upon.  At  the  moment  of  his  detith  our 
piirtv  were  just  bt»ginninf;  their  work  a<TOBs  the  Jonlan,  His  words  at  the 
me«  tin(j;  wcnv—  "  When  t he  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  ^ir^t  set  on  foot 
by  my  Inend  Mr.  Grove,  though  T  svmputlii.scd  heartily  with  the  proposal,  I  felt 
what  Mr.  Freslifield  has  expressed  as  his  feeling  also,  that  the  point  at  w  hich 
ercrv  cfTort  ought  to  be  directed,  was  the  explonition  of  Eastern  Palestine. 
Beautiful  as  tlie  new  map  of  Western  Palestine  is,  and  great  as  has  been  the 
light  which  ha-*  been  cast  u]>on  the  country  by  the  explorations,  that  light  is  as 
nothing  compared  witli  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  the  eastern  district 
of  Palestine.  Of  all  the  features  of  interest  that  struck  me  when  I  first  went  to 
Palestine — a  feature  altogether  undesoribed,  and  of  which  I  had  not  the  least 
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idea  till  I  went  there,  of  which  no  liook  of  travel  had  given  the  Kliuhto'^t 
information — the  most  intore!<ting  was  the  constant  view  of  the  mount!iin*»  of 
Moab,  and  the  great  wall  of  tlie  east  of  Jordan.  Wliorcver  we  went,  that  wall, 
miqg  up  from  the  purple  chasm  which  aepanted  us  from  it,  waa  a  beautiful 
jource  of  mvfiterv  and  of  tantalization,  filling  us  with  a  sense  of  ignorance,  and 
with  a  desire  to  know  what  there  was  beyond  it.  I  feel  pleased  and  delighted 
bejond  measure  that  that  desire  is  now  about  to  be  satisfied." 

Among  the  bequests  of  the  Dean  is  one  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of 
a  small  collection  of  books  on  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt.  These  are  now  on  the 
shelres  of  our  office. 


We  have  also  to  reooid  the  death  of  the  Ber.  F.  W.  HoUand,  Yioar  of 
ETeiibaiii,  one  of  our  Honoraiy  Seeretaiiea. 

He  joined  the  Committee,  behig  then  one  of  the  Cnratea  4t  Qnebee  Chapel,  in 
November,  1866,  and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Grore  aa  Honoraiy  Seeretaiy.  In 
1868  he  raised  the  Sinai  Surrey  Fund  and  j<rined  the  party,  which  was  eom- 
mended  by  Captam  (now  Oohmcl  Sir  Charlee)  Wilson,  which  aooomplidied 
that  Talnable  pieee  of  work.  On  being  appointed  Yioar  of  Bresham  he  offered 
to  resign  his  poet  as  Hononury  Seeietaxy,  but  was  requested  by  the  Committee  to 
continue  a  conneetion  which  was  never,  in  spite  of  hu  abssnoe  from  London, 
nominal.  His  death  was  sudden,  and  hi^ipeoed  on  a  mountain  side  in  Switaer- 
land  on  August  the  S7th  last. 


Again,  on  the  11th  of  September,  died  Major  Sbmnel  Anderson,  O.M.G.,R.E., 
one  of  the  Executive  Coniniittoe,  formerly  one  of  our  oflTicers  in  Palestine,  general 
editor  of  our  maps,  and  always  the  constant  friend,  a<lvi!«er,  and  upholder  of  this 
Society.  The  list  of  his  public  services  is  thus  (U-tailed  in  the  Times  of 
Septeitiher  16th,  and  will  help  to  show  bow  great  a  loss  our  work  has 
sustained  : — 

Major  Samuel  Anderson,  C.M.O.,  of  the  Rr»val  Engineers,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Inspt'ctor  of  Submarine  Mining  Defences  under  the  War  Department, 
died  at  Dalhouaie  Grange,  Bonnyrigg,  N.B.,  on  the  11th  of  Septembt^r.  He  was 
in  his  42nd  year.  Having  received  his  profe««ionnl  education  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  he  enteretl  the  corps  of  Royal  Kn>jincers  nn  Lieutenant  in 
December,  1858,  and  in  September.  1869,  was  appointed  surreying  officer  to  the 
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Iforth  Amcrii-nn  Boundiirv  T>and  CommiMion,  under  Colonel  (now  Gcncnil  Sir 
John  S.)  Hawkins,  who  hn<l  the  dutv  of  marking  out  thf  lx)>in<hirv  hotwet-n  Her 
Majesti's  possession*  in  Nortli  AnuTicn  atul  th«>  territory  of  the  United  States. 
From  thip  dutv  Major  Anderson  returned  to  England  in  July,  18G2,  but  was 
employed  in  Londun  in  completing  the  maps  of  \he  C(ininiis!*ion  till  Febninry, 
1864.  Af^er  variou?*  profef<**ionnl  engHtienients,  in  June,  1m72.  in  whieh  year 
he  was  promotetl  t<j  Captain,  another  Commis-ion  was  formed,  under  Major 
Donald  R.  Canieron,  R..\.,  who  was  deputed  to  mark  out.  in  eonjunetinn  with  a 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  Amerii-a,  tlie  line  of  boundary 
between  Britisli  and  American  territory  from  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods  to  the 
Roeky  Mountains,  and  to  this  (.'ommi^ssion  Major  Amit  T'on  was  »]>pointed  Chief 
Astronomer.  In  September,  187(J,  he  was  appoijited  Assistant  Inspector  of 
Submarine  Mimng  Defences  under  the  War  Olliee,  and  in  May,  1H77,  he  was 
created  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St,  Michael  and  St.  Oeorgi*,  in  reeoLinition 
of  his  official  s^erviees  in  North  America.  In  1879  he  was  employed  for  a  few 
months  as  Jh  r  .Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the  demarcntion  of  the  frontier  of 
Servia,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  A  short  time  ago  he  succeeded  Lieutenant -Colonel  Crossman, 
C.M.G.,  aa  Inspector  of  Mining  Defences,  which  office  becomee  Taeant  hj  his 
death. 

The  following  letter  appc^ared  in  the  "Time?  "  of  September  2lHt. 

Sir, — Among  yotir  obituarj-  notices  on  Friday  hint  ,  Sei)teinher  Ifi,  occurred 
that  of  the  late  distinguished  ofllcer,  Major  Samuel  .Anderson,  R.E.,  C.M.O. 
Will  you  allow  Uic  to  supplement  the  list  of  his  public  services,  tlu^re  detailed, 
')ytlie  addition  of  tlione  which  he  rendered  to  this  Society  during  a  period  of 
U>  years?  Major  (then  Lieutenant)  Anderson  was  one  of  the  two  officers,  the 
otln-r  being  Captain  (now  Colonel  Sir  Charles)  Wilson,  who  made  a  preliminaij 
expedition  through  Western  Palestine,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  best 
waj  to  conduct  the  scientific  and  systematic  examination  of  the  country  which 
ibis  Society  has  since  been  carrying  on.  The  survey  of  Wi^stem  Palestine,  now 
completed,  and  justly  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  contribution  to  Biblical 
illustntion  ever  accoinplished,  is  the  outcome  of  that  expnlition,  and  will  erer 
be  aeeocaated  with  the  names  of  the  two  officers  who  led  it.  When,  again,  ten 
years  ago,  the  committee  thought  themselvee  justified  in  beginning  this  great 
and  costly  enterprise,  it  was  Major  Anderson  who  sought  among  the  jOOBger 
BMnof  his  corps  for  one  possessing  the  ability,  knowledge,  and  entbusiaim  neces- 
Miry  for  the  work,  and  found  him  in  the  officer  who  ezeouted  the  greater  part  of 
thesunrey. 

He  has  since  that  time  always  been  ready  to  gire,  not  only  advice,  but  also 
time  and  MtirewOTlc,  to  the  fnrthnmoe  of  the  undertaking  and  at  the  time  of 
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hift  dMftli  wu  the  editor  of  Uie  New  Maps  of  Wortem  Edertiiie,  which  will 
henoelbrth  fonn  the  bade  of  dl  wxiftiiig*  end  diaoMriona  on  Biblloal  geography 
and  topography.  Hia  lateat  work  for  va  waa  the  outfit  and  daapateh  of  the  new 
ezpeditloiiy  with  which  we  hope  to  do  for  the  Eaat  of  Faleatioe  what  we  hmtre 
ahrea^y  done  for  the  Weat. 

I  remain.  Sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  gLAISHKB,  Chairman,  EzecotlTe  OoBMinitwi. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1,  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 


Lastlj,  we  ham  to  xeeord  the  death  of  the  Ber.  Samuel  Manning,  LLJ)., 
one  of  the  memben  of  the  General  Committee,  and  better  known  aa  Seetetaryof 
the  Bdigioaa  Society.  Wa  own  work  prevented  him  from  actively  aiding  this 
Society,  except  when  he  was  able  to  do  so  by  speaking  in  its  behalf.    No  one 

who  heard  his  address  at  tho  Royal  Institution  some  six  years  ago  can  fail  to 
reineiuber  the  eloqueii'je  mid  fulness  of  knowledge  with  which  ho  explaiued  the 
Tolue  uf  scientific  exploration. 
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V. 

The  Lajtd  or  Bxsjamui. 

Gibson,  \st  July,  1881. 

Taking  .nlvantage  of  the  delay  tK-xMusioiuMl  l>y  circumstAUtvs  aliva*ly 
referrtid  tu,  w»'  have  revisited  one  of  the  tii^t  district*  surveyed  by 
the  party  employed  iu  1872,  while  under  care  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
before  my  aniTal  in  PAleetiiie. 

T1i0  chief  pointB  of  intenet  indiide  the  qneedoiui  of  Bimmon  and  Ai ; 
the  vicinitx  of  Qibeon  and  the  battle  of  Ajalon ;  and  the  ruina  of  TeUilia, 
and  Deir  eah  ShebAb^  with  aome  traditiona  oonneeted  with  Tell '  Asdr,  and 
el  J!b,  &c  The  general  result  of  our  re-examination  is  watiirfactoiy, 
iiisoiiiuch  as  the  nomenclatore  of  the  Map  baa  been  tested  in  many  pkboeai 
and  fouud  correct  ;  while  fl<\iroely  any  ruins  of  even  the  least  importance 
are  found  to  be  omitted  ;  all  the  really  ancient  sites  and  buildinirx  havinij 
Ijeen  plotted  and  de.s<  ril>ed.  This  is  specially  satisfact<»rv,  in;usnnu  h  a-s 
the  district  is  oim  of  tiie  most  ditlicult  to  survey,  on  iiccount  of  the  ruirged- 
Less  of  the  liills  and  the  great  depth  of  the  Vidleys,  while  it  was  also  one 
which  was  undeiliikeu  while  the  party  wei-e  stili  new  to  the  work,  and 
unfamiliar  with  the  archnology  of  the  country. 

The  Book  BimmoiL — ^Until  the  year  1879,  it  waa  generally  agreed  that 
this  aite^  in  the  wildemeas  (Judg.  zz,  47)  where  the  aix  hundred  Ben- 
jamitea  lived  for  four  montha  after  their  defeat  at  Geba  of  Benjamin 
(Judg:  zx,  10  and  33)  waa  to  be  recognised  at  the  ancient  village  of 
Bummdn,  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  hill-countiy,  overlooking  the 
deaert  ranges,  above  the  Jordan  valley.  It  haa  now,  however,  been 
proposed  to  recognise  a  connection  between  this  liimmou  roek  (which  may 
most  iM*operly  be  rendere<l  "  hiijh  rork"  on  the  authority  of  (iesenius,  and 
on  other  authorities)  with  the  "  ponie;,f^ranate  tree  which  is  by  Migion 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  2),  llu  Rimmon  mher  bi  Miyrun  in  the  Hebrew,  a  site  whii  h 
it  is  unnecessary  to  siiy  c<innot  be  expeete«l  still  to  exist  if  the  rendering 
"  pomegranate  tree  "  be  correct,  but  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  vicinity 
of  W&dy  Suweinlt  (the  valley  of  Michmaah),  to  the  elifb  of  which  the 
term  Migron  "  precipice "  ap|>eani  from  another  passage  to  apply 
(Isaiah  S8). 

Those  who  support  this  view  point  to  the  laige  eaare  in  WAdy 
Suweinlt  called  MughAret  el  Jat  as  the  possible  refuge  of  the  Benjamites, 
and  conse({u<  ritly  to  the  precipice  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  true  Bock 
Bimmon.    Having  now  revisited  and  cirefnlly  examined  both  this  cave 

and  the  village  of  Rumm6n,  I  send  you  the  following  results. 

Before  describing  the  sites,  however,  it  is  necessjiry  to  take  note  of  the 
word  S«Pa^  rendered  ''rock"  in  the  English  version.    It  is  a  term  of 
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frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible,  and  is  rendered  almost  invariably  rock. 
The  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  in  writing  on  Himmon  {(^uarterl^  Statement),  1879, 
pw  127)  states  that  the  term  ^always  means  a  predpitoiu  rock,  a 
diff "  and  this  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  identificatioD  of 
BummOn  with  Sela  Bimmon.  The  qaotations  which  he  gives  (p.  1S9) 
are,  however,  scaroelv  sufficient  to  prove  that  StPa  should  be  rendered 
precipice.  Gesenius  gives  its  radical  meaning  as  signifying  *^  High  plaoe 
ax  place  of  refuge,"  and  the  Septuagint  tranalAtors,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  tlie  contemporary  use  of  the  word,  render  it  by  tho  Greek 
nrrpa  a  slone  or  rock. 

ThtTo  are  also  passages  in  Scripture  where  the  terra  can  Bcarcely  be 
undersUnxi  as  meaning  a  procipice,  as  in  Psalm  xvii,  2,  "The  Lord  is  my 
rock  "  or  Psalm  xl,  2,  "Set  my  feet  u)>on  a  rook,"  for  David  cannot  l>e 
supjKised  to  mean  "set  my  feet  upon  a  ))recipice" — a  pofiitiou  hardly  to  be 
considere<l  as  fiiie  of  safety  and  eomfort. 

Tlie  ;n  uruiiit  iits  in  favotir  of  the  site  projH»se<l  by  Mr.  Birch  (Mugh&ret 
el  Jai  and  the  south  cliff  of  the  MichuKLsh  valley)  are  the  following  :  1st, 
the  identity  with  the  pomegranate  tree,  supposed  to  have  exists  at  or 
near  this  spot,  but  no  longer  to  be  found  ;  while  the  name  liimmou  no 
longer  oot-nrs  in  the  vicinity ;  2nd,  the  esistenoe  of  a  eava  reputed  to  hoM 
<NK)  men,  which  cave,  however,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  3rd,  the 
existence  of  precipices,  whidi  may  represent  the  Bode,  or  Sel'a,  although, 
as  shown  above,  the  Hebrew  word  has  not  the  meaning  of  precipioe^ 

The  present  vilkge  Rtmmdn  stands  in  a  oonq>icuoiis  position,  at  the 
end  of  a  high  narrow  ridge  whidi  runs  out  south  from  the  village  of 
Taiyibeh.  The  houses  stand  on  a  roundt  d  knoll  of  hard  rock,  very 
similar  to  that  on  which  Beit  'AtAb(the  Bock  £tam  according  to  my  view) 
is  built.  On  the  west  the  rock  is  specially  steep,  with  low  clifih  or  steps, 
some  10  feet  high  in  plaees.  On  the  south  are  several  rude  caves  used  as 
cattle  stables,  and  called  Shnkfif  Jiljfil  ;  ther^  are  other  snuUl  caves  under 
the  h(»iises  on  the  east.  The  villafie  consists  of  straggling  cot ta«^'es  of  stone, 
8Uj)plicd  by  ancient  ci^itcrns.  There  is  a  ruined  tank  on  the  llat  top  of 
the  knoll.  On  the  nortii  is  a  small  j)lateau  with  f>live  cri'oves,  on  the  west 
are  some  caves  anil  n)ck-<Mit  tombs.  Tlie  site  is  evidentiv  ancient,  .-ind  is 
of  great  streiiLTth,  as  denp,  narrow  valleys  occur  on  three  sides,  so  that  it 
is  only  easily  n  aclh^d  from  the  north.  On  the  ea.stare  the  gorges  and  inac- 
cessible precipices  of  the  gi-eat  ravine  which  runs  from  Taiyibeh  t<»  the 
Jordan  valley.  From  the  rocky  hill  top  a  fine  view  is  obtained  aouth- 
wards,  extending  to  Jebel  IVirddls,  soiitfa  of  Jmsalem,  and  indnding 
Tell  d  FCd,  Jeba'  (Gebaof  Benjamin)  and  er  BAm,  and  on  the  north 
Tniyibeh  and  Tell  'AsAr  are  viable.  This  site  I  afterwards  indooed 
Dr.  Chaplin  to  visit,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  oonld  not  be  more  ooi^ 
rectly  described  than  by  the  term  ^a,a  rock,  a  high  pisoe,  a  strong^iold, 
or  place  of  refuge.  Here,  then,  on  a  rock  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  Midbar 
or  pastoral  desert  which  extended  esst  of  Bethel  (Josh,  xviii,  18)  we  find 
the  name  Himmon  preserved  unchanged,  in  a  form  which  has  no  meaniqp 
in  Arabic,  but  whidi  in  Hebrew  properly  describes  the  site  as  high. " 
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We  must  now  turn  to  the  question  wlu  tln  r  the  cave  called  JAi,  is 
likely  to  have  any  connection  with  the  rock  ailled  Rimmou.  The 
pontioD  and  character  of  the  cave  hare  been  ▼ery  carefully  deaeribad 
in  a  former  pai>er  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Bawnaley,  and  I  can  only  add  the 
lenltB  of  a  carefol  mirvey  of  the  interior  (#00  (Quarterly  Statemeni, 
1879,  pp.  118-129  and  170-171).  Mr.  Bawnsley'a  plan,  though  rongfa, 
agrees  Curly  with  the  Survey  now  made,  which  was  executed  en  main 
Ibes  laid  down  with  roagnetie  directions  with  numerotis  ofiets.  Ihia 
An^'cy  enables      to  calculate  very  cloeely  the  area  of  tlio  mvo. 

Mujafhdret  el  Jai  is  excavated  in  a  precipioe  some  40  feet  hifjh,  on 
the  muih  bank  of  Wady  Suwein!t,  eaat  of  JeKV  (Sheet  XV' II)  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  e.i«L  of  the  small  liiddeu  sprinir  (Ain  Suweiutt) 
whieh  i.s  <m  the  top  of  the  preoipiceH,  but  aeeessihle  by  a  ])at}i  down 
a  steep  slope,  whieli  (HX'urs  we»t  of  the  two  bluffs,  one  called  t/  Melraur 
the  place  of  boles  ")  in  which  in  the  cave,  the  other  el  Koba'  (apparently 
''the  behnet*)  immediately  west  of  the  foimer.  The  cavern  is  entered 
fkom  the  Dorth-east^  and  is  hidden  from  the  west  by  the  projectint;  Unflk 
Bijoiid  it  is  a  second  cave,  to  which  I  obtained  the  name  Abu  Jemdl,  the 
entrance  to  which,  partly  dosed  by  a  rude  wall,  is  quite  inaooesBible, 
benig  some  20  feet  firom  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  This  second  cave  faces  ncrtii- 
west,  a  recess  occurring  in  the  precipice  between  the  two  caverns. 

The  rocky  slope  at  the  f«M>t  of  the  cliffs  is  polished  by  the  bare  feet  of 
shepherds  and  the  hoof  a  of  gtuita,  and  an  explorer  shofl  with  boots  is  in 
great  danger  of  sliding;  down  towards  the  stiff  Rlope  which  falls  perhaps 
30)  feet  tu  the  rocky  bed  of  tlie  ravine.  On  the  north  rise  ciiti's and  blulils 
e<{ually  barren,  an<l  also  l)urn>\vf<i  with  caves. 

The  gf»rge  ia  an  acditary  and  desolate  an  the  well  known  kelt  valley, 
which  it  joins  further  e:vit ;  and  is  inhabited  by  the  black  grackles,  the  rock- 
dovea,  and  desert  partridges  ;  while  the  sage-bushes,  the  thorny  6«//dn,aod 
a  few  scattered  Kharr4bah  trees  form  the  only  vegetation.  The  guide  who 
aocompanied  as  seemed  much  impressed  by  the  awful  silence  and  desolatioa 
of  the  great  valley.  He  mattered  constant  prayers  to  the  Modem  saints  for 
aid,  and  sat  in  the  great  enti-ance-hall  of  the  cave,  and  refused  to  come 
further.  He  became  much  alarmed  when  we  di8a])peared  in  the  dark ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  light  of  a  magnesium  torch  shone  in  the  distance,  we 
could  hear  him  cjillin*,'  to  us  as  we  penetrateil  yet  further  into  the  dark- 
ne«.s,  antl  he  gravely  .stated  that  the  ;rreal  jias.sige  led  to  .1  erusjilem,  aud 
that  if  we  walked  fn)iu  dawn  till  eve  we  sh»nild  not  come  to  the  end. 

But  although  t he  site  ia  iiiijiressive,  the  cave  itself  was  diH;i|)j)ointing. 
It  id  not  like  the  faaiou>i  KhureiLim  cavern,  a  network  of  halls  and  passages, 
but  simply  a  large  cavern,  with  *  narrower  gallery  leading  upwards  and 
retoming  with  a  stitT  descent  to  n  seoond  entrance  vinUe  in  the  cliff,  west 
of  that  now  aocesnble.  Why  the  advocates  of  a  Bode  Bimmon  in  tiiia 
vicinity  should  have  pitched  on  this  particular  cave  it  would  be  difficult 
to  nnderstaad,  seeing  that  there  are  many  other  cavea  along  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  were  it  not  that  they  iq)pear  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  the 
feUahin  that  this  cave  wiU  contam  600  men,  and  that  16  flocks  of  lOJ 
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aheop  hm  been  folded  at  one  time  m  its  maiu  chamber.  The  Bwmy 
thowB  that  the  total  axea  of  the  em  and  iti  braacheB  does  not  esoeed  970 
square  yards,  while  the  main  ehamber  is  ahont  500  square  yaida  Thai  if 
1,000  sheep  were  erer  crowded  into  this  chamber  they  must  have  stood 
half  of  them  on  the  backs  of  the  rest»  as  more  than  3  sheep  could  searoelj 
be  padded  into  S  square  yards. 

In  the  same  way,  aUowing  6  feet  by  3  feet  for  a  man,  if  the  600 
Benjamites  lived  and  slept  in  this  cave  (even  including  the  branches  which 
are  low  and  pitch  dark)  120  of  them  must  have  lain  above  the  rest  (which 
is  improbable).  I  am  therefore  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bawnsley  that 
"  three  hundi-ed  could  perhaps  find  ample  accommodation,"  as  even  this 
smaller  iiuiiiber  would  necessitiitt;  the  supposition  that  for  four  luonths 
they  were  packed  twice  as  thick  in  this  dark  cjivern  (without  ventilation) 
as  soldiers  in  barrack  rooms,  which,  however  carefully  ventilated,  are 
still  unpleamntly  crowded  at  night 

Thus  the  only  remaining  argument  in  favour  of  tliis  site — that  it  is  a 
Ciive  ciipable  of  containing  COO  men,  vanishes  before  the  results  of  careful 
survey,  and  we  are  left  to  choose  between  a  rock  where  the  name  Kimniuu 
still  exists^  snd  a  cave  in  a  cliff  which  will  not  hold  the  number  of  fugitives 
mentioned  in  the  story,  and  has  not  any  connection  by  name  with  tlie 
topography  of  the  episode,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

The  cave  appesn  to  be  mainly  natural^  fonned  probably  by  the  actioiL 
of  water,  and  possibly  enlaiiged  by  man.  The  floor  is  covered  with  the 
dung  of  sheep  and  bats,  a  few  of  the  latter  being  encountered,  while  a 
goat^s  skuU  lay  at  the  end  of  the  passiige  which  once  conmiunicated  with 
the  second  entrance.  The  roof  of  the  main  chamber  is  blackened  with 
smoke.  The  branches  have  lower  roofs  and  are  quite  dark.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  cavern,  which  resembles  many  others  visited  by  the 
Survey-party,  some  being  much  larger.  Both  sides  of  the  valley  have 
many  similar  caves  of  various  dimensions,  mostly  inaccessible.  In  almost 
every  case  they  appear  to  be  traditionally  connected  with  the  Christiana, 
and  a  comjiarisou  with  similar  raves  near  MCtr  Sfilvi,  in  Wftdy  Kelt,  and  on 
Jebel  KLuninttt.1,  seems  to  show  that  whether  or  no  they  were  ori<^nally 
natural,  they  have  been  enlarged  by  the  hermits  who,  in  the  5th  and  l:dth 
centuries,  retired  to  these  fiustnesses  and  lived  and  died  in  the  raves. 

In  searching  for  the  name  Rimmon  at  thiss{)ot,  Mr.  Rawnsley  collected 
many  titles  apjdied  to  surrounding?  features,  some  of  which  were  new. 
These  local  names  are  specially  numerous  in  the  desert  districti*,  when*  the 
Arabs  have  no  landmarks  other  thsn  those  formed  by  natural  feature^  and 
we  recovered  no  less  than  thirty  similar  names  In  one  valley  near  Taiyi- 
bdL*  They  do  not^  however,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  be  veiy  amaent  or  oC 

*The  nme  peeulisrityof  tiie  much  grester  number  of  names  applied  t<» 
nstoral  objeets  in  psstonl  diitriots,  as  oompased  with  those  in  the  settled  or 

sgrieultural  districts,  is  observable  in  the  Bfitilh  Ordnance  Surrey.  The 
•orreyore,  I  am  told»  in  the  highlands  find  among  the  Q^aelio  shepherds  that 
every  feature  has  a  well  known  name,  and  the  number  thus  roUected  is  much 
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aoj  ipeda]  Tahn,  but  am  eanly  be  reoogniied  ai  deaeribiiig  the  peealiiritieB 
of  the  features  to  whidi  thej  apply  iu  the  prannt  caie  ;  while  some  of  the 

oaBMi  are  evidently  genuine  and  well  known,  others  are  differently  given 
by  different  guides  and  are  extreruely  doubtful.  The  following  are  the 
names  collected  in  a  length  of  about  1^  miles  along  the  ooorae  of  WAdy 
Saweintt. 

I. — Sorth  side  of  Valley  goliuj  East. 

1.  EVMeHi^fdif  ''the  Upper  chambers,"  hennitsf  oayes.  See  Sheet 

XVII. 

2.  Ef  l/onu,  "the  fortrc^,"  hermits*  cavea  with  windows  in  cliff. 

3.  El  11".*)),  '*  t)io  fortress/'  another  f,n-ou])  in  s«-ime  cliti'  ^  mile  £.  It 
seems  tliat  tlie  name  must  apply  to  tin-  whole  clitf. 

4.  *ArtU:cjf/i  >^luiindr^  "  Partrid^^^es'  Cave,  '  above  No.  1. 

5.  El  Merjdmehy  "place  of  the  Cairn,'  above  No.  3. 

6.  SKab  d  Iiati "  the  walled  spur,"  a  narrow  spur  of  roek  like  a 
wall  with  ravine  behind. 

7.  EhalUt  «r  ItdkU>^ "  monks'  dell,"  above  this  ravine, 
a  £Wiief«f /'a2i0«iil,'*peakof  twodeft8,"acliff. 

9.  *Ardt  d  Watt  **  <^^®    rongh  rocks,"  above  Na  & 

10.  *Arai  (or  ISiaii/)  d  AkhdeUk,  Cliff  of  the  Scratch." 

TL—Sowtk  nde  of  Valley  going  £out, 

11.  Karat  Ahii  Ddm-A^y  "  r'astleof  Damns,"'  a  large  cave  opposite  No.  1. 
See  Snrvev,  Sheet  XVII. 

12.  Khalkt  el  Ilaii/ek,  "  dell  of  the  snake,"  from  a  ruin  of  same  name 

soath-east  of  it 

13.  *Ain  Suweintt,  "  spring  of  the  litde  Acada." 

larger  than  in  the  Lowlands,  when^  the  country  ]»  dividci^l  into  fields,  and  the 
roads,  Tillages,  and  buildings  fonn  landmarks  wliidi  do  not  exist  in  the  moots. 
I  believe  that  the  snme  rule  applies  in  Palestine,  as  w»«  liuvo  always  collected 
more  names  (though  fewer  of  value)  among  the  Hcihiwin  than  among  the 
Feilaliin.  In  the  vicinity  of  Shechem,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron,  there  are,  however, 
mtqnestioiiablj  a  greet  number  of  bsbms,  applying  to  hills  and  valleys,  although 
fiir  the  most  part  they  appear  to  be  of  little  vsliie  to  the  sidueologbt,  end  are 
often  indispntably  modem. 

In  connection  with  this  question  I  may  mention  a  very  intSMstiiig oonTersation 
with  Mr.  S.  BtT^heim,  of  Abu  Shusheh.  He  quoted  to  me  several  instances  in 
vrhich,  witliin  the  lai»t  ten  years,  the  p<*n.-*aMtrv  in  the  above  vilhige  hati  elmngetl 
the  names  of  various  plots  of  ground,  and  small  valleys,  in  consequence  of 
local  erents.  Thus  a  hill  formerly  known  by  another  name  is  now  called  by 
that  of  an  Arab  foond  mordered  on  the  spot  This  fdllj  sooords  with  the 
snrrej  experience,  and  it  appears  neoesserj  to  distinguish  between  the  tme 
nonendature  attaching  to  villsges,  rains,  springs,  and  spring  wells,  and  the 
sseottdaiy  local  nomenclature  of  small  natural  features  which  q^psars  to  be  of 
modem  and  vsiying  character. 
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14.  El  Kob'a,  from  a  root  meaning  "  domed,"  a  cliC 

15.  LI  Mt  l  'ii^r,  "  the  place  of  hol^,"  cliff  with  cavea. 

16.  Muyhdret  d  Jdi.    The  meaning  Ih  unknowB  to  the  Fell&htiL 

17.  Mtighdrtt  Ahu  Jemdl,  "  Cave  <»f  Cainols." 

The  only  names  of  any  inU*reHt  in  thi-s  long  list  seem  to  be  Noa.  1,  2,  7, 
Jl,  1'^,       of  which  only  7  and  1.3are  omitted  on  the  Survey,  Slu-et  XVII. 

The  name  Jiii  (lU)  appeal's  to  come  from  the  same  riM)t  as  the  Hebnpw 
Gai,  and  the  Arabic  Jeiyeh^  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Hebrew  Gai, 
viz.,  "  a  place  where  waiter  coUecfca."  It  has  been  suggested  above  that  it 
was  by  tlie  action  of  water  that  the  caYem  was  originally  formed,  but  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  it  should  simply  be  rendered  "cave  of  the 
ravine, '  in  allusion  to  the  side  ravine  which  runs  into  the  gorge  imme- 
diately east  of  the  cave  or  to  the  main  valley  itself. 

In  consequence  of  Uie  assumption  that  the  600  Benjaniites  lived  in  a 
cave,  and  that  this  cave  was  MujhAret  el  JAi,  the  cavern  has  l)een  awarded 
an  undue  amount  of  imy>ort^\ncp,  for  there  are  many  f»tlier  caves  of  greater 
interest  in  Wa«ly  Siiweinit  (especially  Nos.  1,  2,  and  11),  though  unfortu- 
nately they  are  for  the  m<»st  pait  inaccessible. 

In  thene,  perhaps,  the  mysterious  Essenes  dwelt  long  before  the  Christian 
hermits,  and  pi-obably  .imong  them  we  may  recoguiBe  the  "  Caves  and 
rocks,  and  high  places  ('Aiaii)  and  pits"  (i  Sam.  zitL  6)  in  which  the 
Israelites  hid  from  the  Philistine  garrison  of  Geba. 

The  most  important  in  appearance  of  these  is  the  cave  in  the  great 
cliff  called  el  Hosn,  the  stronghold,"  which  diff  appears  to  be  the  Biblical 
Bozez  as  mentioned  in  "Tent- Work  in  Palestine."  After  visiting  the 
MughAret  el  J&i  I  attempted,  in  company  with  ^Tr.  Armstrong  to  reach 
this  other  cave,  climbinir  down  about  600  feet  and  ascending  some  200 
feet  on  the  north  side  of  the  gorge.  TTere  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of 
a  clitl' at  le;Lst  I'M)  feet  high  and  seemingly  inaccessible.  Near  the  top 
were  the  little  windows  wliirh  seem  to  bt/lnng  to  a  eliaj>el,  but  the  cave.s 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  which  we  had  Imped  to  find  connected  with  this 
upper  story  proved  to  be  only  shallow  excavations  blackened  by  smoke. 

We  now  attempted  to  reach  the  windows  by  climbing  the  precipice,  and 
fortius  purpose  I  took  off  my  boots  and  clunbered  over  a  high  ledge 
slippery  from  the  naked  feet  of  former  dimben^  and  found  myself  on  a 
broad  platfonn  extending  to  the  Aleiliy&t  ^ves  on  the  west  Above  this 
was  another  diff  some  20  feet  high,  which  I  was  able  to  dimb  without 
great  difficulty,  reaching  a  second  narrower  terrace.  Tlie  next  cliff  was 
i^iparenily  quite  inacce.s.sib]e,  but  I  found  in  it  a  fissure  half  filled  by  a 
bu.sh,  and  using  my  shoulders  again.st  the  aides  of  the  crevice  I  8uccee<led 
in  gainintr  a  yet  higher  and  narrower  ledge.  Walking  eastwards  ah»ng 
tliis  I  en<icavoure«l  to  reach  the  witidows,  which  were  hidden  l)v  an  inter- 
vening buttress  of  rock.  I  found,  however,  that  the  ledge  terminated  in  a 
veiliciil  cliff,  and  that  I  was  now  higher  than  tlu-  window.s,  although  not 
yet  at  the  very  top  of  the  cliff.  Descending  again  to  the  next  terrace,  I 
joined  my  companion,  and  we  again  tried  to  reach  the  cave,  but  found  that 
there  was  no  foot-hold  on  the  diff.  We  were  thus  obliged  to  abandon  the 
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attenpi  wIm  mAin  a  f«w  yMrdi  of  aax  object,  and  alter  a  wwy  fatiguing 
diabb  We  marked  tlie  ipoi  wkieli  we  reached  with  a  alMet  of  white 
papeiv  and  duaneiiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  zayine  climbed  up  the  aouth 
ad%  vintiog  another  small  oave  iu  a  oUit    Od  gaining  the  topof  the 

loutheru  precipice^  mnch  exhaneted  hj  our  efforta,  we  looked  back  at  the 
white  sheet  of  paper,  and  I  was  suriirised  to  find  tliat  I  had  dimbed  the 
whole  cliff  with  exception  of  the  higheit  ledge^  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  ditticult  than  those  surmounted. 

Tlie  interest  of  tliis  escala<ie  lien  in  tlie  fact  that  the  cliff  of  el  Hoan  is 
probably  the  rock  liozez,  up  which  .Kuiathaii  climbed  "  upon  his  hands,aad 
upon  his  feet,  and  his  armour-bwirer  aftvr  liim  "  (1  Sam.  xiv,  13). 

The  position  of  the  Philistine  camp  near  Michmash  is  carefully  described 
by  Joeephus,  in  a  manner  which  strikingly  recalls  the  cliff  of  el  Hosn, 
and  it  seems  possible  that  in  the  name  Mom,  or  "Stronghold/*  may  linger 
some  raniniscence  of  the  aadent  history  of  thes|iol  The  descent  of  the 
oiiff  Seiieh  is  not  mentioned  as  specially  difficoH  in  the  histotyof  Jonathan's 
adrentoTBy  and  the  fut  that  the  Survey  party  once  brought  their  horses 
down  this  aideof  thegofge  shows  that  though  apparently  impawsMn^  a  oom- 
paratiyely  ea.'iy  deeoent  can  be  found  I  had  always,  however,  suppoeed 
that  it  would  be  ini}X)ssible  to  climb  up  the  northern  precipice,  and 
Mr.  Rawusley  luis  recently  suggested  that  Jomithan  reached  the  top  by 
the  S/idb  ct  /IiUi,  a  steep  but  quite  prat  ticable  ascent. 

The  objections  to  this  view  seem  to  he  that  this  apj)roach  would  no 
doubt  hav«;  U'cn  s}H.'cially  guarded  l»y  the  i'hilistin.'.H,  ami,  moreover,  that 
Jonathan  would  not  have  been  obligevl  to  climb  on  his  hands  and  feet,  as 
stated  in  the  Biblical  account.  It  was  no  doubt  the  audacity  of  the 
attempt,  and  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  at  an  apparently  impregnable 
point>  that  apread  such  panic  among  the  Phitistinesi  and  in  asarrhing  for 
an  entrance  to  the  hermits*  cavea»  I  nnconscioiiBly  proved  the  possibility 
of  scaling  the  clifb,  perhaps  at  the  very  point  where  Jonathan  himself 
;tscended.  Above  the  precipices  a  stiff  slope  of  perhaps  2C0  feet  or  more 
leads  to  the  flatter  ground  near  the  summit,  and  if  the  Hebrew  champion 
at  all  approached  the  modern  A  nib  in  his  powers  of  endurance,  there 
appears  to  l>e  nothing  impoasibie  in  ius  being  fit  to  fight  when  he  reached 
the  top  of  tin?  mountain. 

In  riding  from  our  c;imy»  at  el  Jib  to  the  vjdley  of  MiclmKush,  we  passed 
through  Jeli';u  and  as  (jue^tions  have  at  various  times  arisen  respeeting 
the  view  from  this  village,  I  carefully  recordeil  the  places  visible.  There 
is  high  ground  immediately  north  of  the  houses,  ahnoet  level  with  the  top 
of  the  oentral  tower,ai|d  the  view  is  here  the  aame  obtained  by  Dr.  Chaplin 
when  standing  on  Uie  tower  itaelf,  but  as  the  position  of  the  village  is  not 
high  compared  with  the  sorrounding  ridges,  the  pManw^ty^  ia  much  less 
extensive  than  seems  to  have  been  supposed.  From  Jeb'a  (S»220  above 
the  sea)  are  seen  on  the  north,  Rummon,  Mukhmfis  (Taiyibeh  being 
hidden),  Tell ' Asflr  (3,300),  et  Tell,  Deir  Diw&n  (2,670),  Burkidi  and  Kefr 
'Ak&b  :  both  Beitin  and  Bireh  are  hidden  by  intervening  hills,  thA^gh  the 
gardens  of  the  latter  can  be  seen. 
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On  the  wwty  er  Bftm  is  oomplfliely  drat  out  1)j  the  crest  of  its  own  hfll, 
although  400  feet  higher  than  JeVs,  on  the  aoath-west  Tell  el  FA!  (S,754) 
stands  up  against  the  skr-line,  and  the  ridge  near  it  entirely  cenoeala  every 
part  of  the  Jerusalem  plateau  ;  as  a  flection  along  this  line  would  show  to 

be  necessarily  the  case.  Hizmeh  (2,020),  and  *An&ta  (2,225)  are  visifalei 
but  the  ridge  of  K&s  el  Meshflrif  (2,900)  conceals  the  buildings  on  Ohret 
(2,700).  A  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  visible  on  the  east,  but  the  Tiew 
from  er  RAin  is  much  more  extensive  than  tb.it  from  .Teb'a. 

Af. — From  ourTaiyibeh  camp  in  com[Mmy  with  Dr.  Chaplin  and  Lieu- 
tenant Mantell,  I  made  a  thoron'_fh  investigation  of  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  and 
^Miclinia-sh.  It  has  been  a<lvuncod  by  other  writers  in  the  Quarterf//  St'ft.  )n>'nt 
that  the  term  hvxidr  (Josh.xii,  9),  intimates  that  Al  was  close  to  Bethel,  while 
the  same  maybe  deduced  from  the  description  of  Abraham's  altai*,  "having 
Bethel  on  the  west,  and  Hai  on  the  east"  (Gkm.  xii,  8).  For  this  reason  the 
site  projKised  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener  (Khdrbet  el  H4i,  south-east  of 
Michmash)  appears  unsuitable,  being  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  south-east 
of  Bethel,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  mentioned  as  defining  the  aituatioa 
of  the  mountain  east  of  Bethel,  Mid  not  properly  deecribable  as  ''bende" 
that  dty. 

It  is  cnrions  tonote  how  many  places  there  are  in  this  district  to  whidi 
the  name  Haiiytk  Hying  animal "  or  "  serpent,**  according  to  the  tennina* 
tion)  is  applied;  1st,  Ehtfrbet  el  Ha^h,  south  of  Wftdy  Snwdnlt; 
2nd,  Kbiirbet  el  Hfti,  north  of  the  same ;  3rd,  Ehtbrbet  Halyan ;  4tli, 
Khiirbet,  Dflr,  Haiyeh,  further  north ;  5th,  WAdy  Abu  Haijftt,  east  of 
the  latter.  Xone  o\  these  hav!^  howew,  the  exact  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Ai  (^^n)t  though  the  H9  may  perhaps  take  the  place  of  the  Helnrew 
guttural  A  ill. 

Khiirbet  Hsli  is  an  insignificant  ruin,  apparently  a  shepherd's  hamlet, 
with  caves  and  foundations  of  mined  cottages.  It  hjis  a  huge  cistern  on 
the  hill  above  it,  and  eneh^sures  walled  in  with  large  rude  l)locks,  which 
are  often  found  round  the  village  threshing  floors.  The  luitives  of  Mukh- 
mas  say  that  this  was  formerly  a  village  belonging  to  them,  and  inhabited 
by  Moslems. 

The  site  whieh  apjiorirs  most  probably  to  represent  Ai,  is  the  importiuit 
ruin  of  Ilaiyan,  innnediately  south  of  the  curious  hillock  Cidled  et  TelL 
The  vicinity  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  approximate  locality,  but  the 
mins  were  first  described  by  the  Survey  party. 

The  mound  of  et  Tell  with  its  terrace  walls  of  rude  stones^  and  its 
conspicuous  group  of  oUtss,  is  a  natural  feature  modified  hy  the  con- 
stroction  of  the  terraces.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  site  of 
a  city,  and  only  a  sin^e  dston  has  been  found  there.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  only  half-a-mile  distant  from  Khiirbet  Haiy&n,  and  the  ail- 
ments which  were  brought  forward  by  Vandevelde,  Colonel  Wilson,  and 
others,  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  site  at  Haiy.ln.  There  is  a 
deep  valley  to  the  north  (Josh,  viii,  1 1),  such  as  would  be  called  Gai  ; 
there  is  an  open  plateau  on  the  east,  which  may  perhaps  be  intended 
by  the  '* plain"  ('Arabab,  Joah.  zii,  14) ;  and  there  is  a  valley  on  the 
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west  fW.idy  el  Medlnet),  which  may  liave  aff(irdeti  coucealment  to  the 
aJiibiLsh  st'iit  ]iy  J(»>haa  from  Gilgril  (Josh,  viii,  3)  before  he  marclied 
up  to  Al  himself  (vense  10),  8UpjM>sin][^  that  tliis  force  of  3(>,0()<>  men 
advanced  by  the  only  really  pi-actiaible  route,  which  leads  from  Jericho 
to  the  vicinity  of  Michmaflh,  and  readies  Haiy&u  on  the  south-eaat. 

13m  nmis  of  'Haiytn  will  be  found  fully  deeoribed  in  the  memoir  to 
Sheet  XVn ;  thej  include  lereral  burge  tombe  on  the  sonth,  thiee  fine 
roek'CQt  tanks  (the  hirgeat  in  the  district),  and  a  number  of  roek-cot 
tomb  on  the  north.  The  site  is  now  oovered  with  oUyo  gardens,  bat 
tb  same  is  well  known  to  the  villagers  of  Beir  Diwft%  a  Moslem  Tillage 
imaediatety  north  of  the  site. 

fnm  Haiydn  we  followed  the  old  road  westwards  to  Bethel  On 
tins  road  there  is  a  curious  construction  of  rude  stones  on  the  ridge 
»me  300  yards  west  of  et  Tell  ;  it  resembles  one  or  two  other  similar 
foundations  to  be  found  near  Bethel,  being  apparently  solid,  about  10 
feet  square,  of  rode  unsh.i])*'(l  blocks  2  to  4  feet  in  length.  There  are 
three  courses  standing,  and  the  building  might  be  t.'iken  for  an  altar 
which  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  in  such  a  situation)  ;  but  its 
pr^ition  by  the  roadside  more  prohaldy  indicates  that  it  is  a  small 
watch-tower,  such  as  are  fre(piently  found  ou  Roman  roatls. 

We  paid  three  visits  to  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  with  the  view  of 
eiMiiiaing  the  supposed  circle  of  stones  said  to  exist  near  it.  We  were, 
bo^t-ver,  unable  to  lurive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  tluit  tlie  curious 
tofka  photogi  aphed  by  Colonel  Wilson  are  natural  features ;  and  altltough 
Dr.  Sepp  speaks  (I  believe)  of  a  rode  stone  drelei  I  was  unable  to  find 
ao^sndi  monument  after  nearcKing  the  entire  Tidnitj.  The  rocks  called 
d  SMh  are  Teiy  remarkable  features,  and  might  at  a  distance  easily 
be  mistaken  for  remains  of  an  ancient  monument^  but  they  are  not 
detaehed  from  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  and  are  not  amnged  in  any 
IMtticular  f <Hm. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  plains  of  Jordan 
end  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  <  It  arly  visible  from  the  ridge 
between  Berthi  and  Haiy&n,  where  Abraham's  altar  would  probably  have 
stood  (Gen.  xiii,  10).  '  Thus  the  cmeading  monastery  of  Burj  Beitln, 
aad  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  el  MukHtir,  no  doubt  represent  the 
traditional  sites  of  this  famous  altar  in  the  lith  and  6th  centuries 
res])ectively. 

(Jibioiu — Our  camp  has  been  fixed  at  this  famous  city  for  ten  days, 
and  we  have  carefully  exarainetl  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  El 
the  ni<deni  village, occupies  tlie  north  end  of  a  dettiched  hill  some  2()(>  feet 
higli,  Hurrounded  by  bma^l  llat  corn  valleys  on  even*'  side.  The  inhabi- 
tants state  that  the  old  city  stood  on  the  south  part  of  the  hill,  and 
Iwe  in  the  aides  of  the  natural  scarps  which  fortify  the  site  we  have 
riaited  and  ezploved  some  rock-cot  tomba  There  are  eigfat  B])rinua 
on  the  hiU,  the  largest,  on  the  last,  being  one  of  the  finest  supplies  of 
^«ter  in  this  part  of  F^destine^  Oo»  of  the  springs  is  csUed  d  Birkeh^ 
Old  flows  out  into  a  roek-cnt  tank  measuring  11  feet  by  7  fset^  the 
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water  iasuing  from  a  amall  cave.    This  place  is  south-west  of  the  village, 
and  close  to  the  main  east  and  west  road  through  Gibeon.    The  pool  is 
cut  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  and  has  a  wall  of  rock  about  3^  feet  high  on  ' 
the  west.    Above  it  grows  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  near  it  are  ancient 
tombs  in  the  cliif. 


Tn  rooL  IK  aiBMK. 


The  reader  will  remember  the  dramatic  account  of  the  meeting  between 
Joab  with  David's  followers,  and  Abner  with  the  clansmen  of  the  house 
of  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii,  13) ;  how  they  sat  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the 
other  at "  the  pool  in  Gibeon,"  and  arranged  the  fatal  duel  between  the  young 
men  who  wei-e  bi<l  to  "arise,  and  play  before  us."  The  Hebrew  word 
describing  the  pool  is  the  same  as  the  modem  Arabic  Birkeh,  and  the 
apparent  antiquity  of  the  ancient  tank  fed  partly  by  rain  water,  partly 
by  the  little  spring  in  the  cave,  ueems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  we 
here  find  preserved  one  of  the  lesser  sites  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  the 
recovery  of  which  lends  so  much  force  and  reality  to  the  ancieut  narration. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  great  spring  ('Ain  el  Belled)  is  the 
place  intended  in  this  episode,  as  it  wells  up  in  a  chamber  some  30  feet 
long  and  7  feet  wide,  reached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps.  This  cave 
resembles  very  closely  that  of  the  Gibeon  spring  (Virgin's  Fountain)  at 
Jerusalem,  for  there  is  said  to  be  a  passage  with  steps  leading  up  from 
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the  back  of  the  cave  to  the  surfjice  above.  As  the  water  ia  Bome  5  feet 
de«p,  and  the  passage  is  now  stopjied  up,  we  did  not  att<?in|)t  to  enter 
it  It  is,  however,  clear  tliat  a  door  of  some  kind  once  existed  at  the 
present  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  it  would  a{)])ear  that  the  inhabitantn 
of  Oibeon  were  thiu  Mb  to  doM  their  spring  below,  and  to  obtain 
MOM  to  it  from  above  witlun  tho  dty. 

The  spring  in  question,  like  Biany  ol  ^  funouo  foimtaiDB  in  Flderttne^ 
ii  bold  aacred  bj  the  EeUlhin.  An  earthenware  lamp  ia  oceaaionally 
Hghted  in  the  ehamber,  but  at  other  timea  the  peaaantry  aay  that  anper- 
aatonl  fighta  and  amoke  are  aeen  within,  and  that  a  Ntby  or  Pkophet 
inhabits  the  cave.  Close  by  ia  a  Uttle  rock  chamber  with  a  rude  masonry  wall. 
It  ia  jdaatered  inside,  and  in  one  of  the  nichaa  of  its  rock  aidaa  we  found 
some  sardine  tins  containing  offerings  ol  pomogranate  flowers  and  young 
while  pottery  lamps  are  placed  in  others.  This  Muk^ni  ia  called 
.T^mia'  el  Burtdeh,  and  near  it  above  the  spring  is  a  small  platform  for 
prayer.  Tlie  villagers  may  oft«n  be  seen  praying  here,  and  gi-eat  con- 
steniation  fell  upon  the  women  who  drew  water  when  they  found  the 
sacred  grotto  of  the  spring  full  of  dense  white  smoke  some  few  days 
since.  It  wjia  not,  however,  in  this  in.stance  the  action  oi  the  presiding 
genius,  descending  to  punish  the  pea-sant^  for  allowing  Franks  t^>  ent*ir 
the  sacred  cave,  for  the  smuke  wa^i  tlie  result  of  burning  a  magnesium 
tordi  for  the  better  investigation     the  dark  interior. 

It  ia  worthy  of  ranaik  that  the  older  the  aite  of  n  TiUage  in  Plaleatine, 
tba  more  nnmmnaand  TcneraUeare  the  aaored  phMM  now  reoogniasd 
hy  the  Mlfthin  of  the  qMl  At  Oibeon  we  haye  but  one  inatanoe  of  thai 
lefeicnee  for  living  water,  which  ia  ao  maiked  and  ao  nataral  a  feature  of 
die  andent  Aaiatie  rdigiona,  from  the  Oangea  to  the  Nile.  Tlie  nidiea 
wfaidi  MMse  held  peihnpa  atatnea  of  the  genii  of  the  apringp,  are  atill  to  be 
found  at  Banila,  Jeridio,  Shechem,  TaaAf,  and  in  other  plaoea  where  five 
fountains  occur.  Springs,  trees,  atones,  and  mountain  tops,  form  the 
oentral  objeeta  of  the  FeUAh  cuitua  not  leas  than  of  that  of  the  andent 
Oanaanitee. 

From  Gibeon  we  visited  among  other  places  the  Netber  Beth  Uoron, 
where  a  tre.u<ure  trove  w.is  rejM)rted  some  little  time  since,  which  ])rove<l, 
however,  a-s  in  so  many  other  cases,  to  l>e  an  exaggerated  vei'sion  of  the 
discovery  of  a  small  rock  tomb.  We  ascertained  the  correctness  of  the 
position  of  Khtlrbet  Dariah,  which  I  have  proposed  to  identify  with 
Ataroth  Adar  (Josh,  xviii,  13),  ;ui<l  although  saircely  a  trace  of  a  ruin 
exists  we  found  the  name  to  l>e  well  known  among  the  j»ea.siintry. 

In  returning  I  waj»  reminded  of  the  eloquent  description  given  by 
Dean  Stanley  4>f  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  and  the  porauit 
from  Oibeon  to  Ajalon.  If,  however,  we  are  to  apply  strictly  the 
worda  of  the  book,  we  mnat  aeek  a  place  north  of  Oibeon,  and  in  aii^t 
cf  the  Valley  of  Ajalon  (Joah.  x,  12).  In  auch  a  podtion  we  ahould 
imagine  Jodiua  to  have  atood  when  he  spoke  the  worda,  ''aun  atand  thou 
itiU  on  Oibeon,  and  then  moon  in  the  valky  of  Ajako.''  If  tbeannetood 
•till  ^  in  the  uddat  of  henven,*  it  waa  cf  neceadty  vidble  in  the  aonth, 
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while  the  moon  cannot  have  been  (as  pictureeqaely  deeeribed  by  Dean 
Stanley)  a  eraeeent,  but  mort  have  bm  in  the  tblid  qoftc^ 
itB  relative  position  to  the  eon. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  position  on  tiie  aneient  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Bethoron,  which  fulfils  theae  requiaiteBy  for  on  the  hill  east  of 
Khiirbet  el  LattAttn,  a  view  is  obtained  down  the  ravine  of  Widy  SelmAn, 
while  Gibeon  and  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  (if  at  Neby  SamwU)  are 
visiltle  on  the  south. 

Within  the  village  of  el  Jib,  Lieutenant  Mantell  has  recently  dia* 
CO\'ere<l  the  remains  of  a  fsmall  crusading  church.  The  place  is  called  d 
Kenlo'Ii  by  the  natives,  but  the  buildiug  is  now  converteil  into  a  house, 
and  the  plan  is  scarcely  traceable.  The  njive  ai)pears  to  have  l)eeu  H  feet 
wiile  by  40  feet  loug.  No  apse  is  now  vinible,  but  the  west  wall,  with 
au  orial  window,  exactly  reseoibies  that  of  the  crusading  church  at 
TaiyiWh. 

Ehf'/u'>r.~We  have  also  taken  this  t>p|K>rtunity  to  visit  Khiirl)et 
Sannvil,  which  Mr.  Birch  propose.s  to  identify  with  tlie  stone  erecte«i  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii,  12).  Some  foundations,  caves,  and  rock-cut  cisterns 
exist  here,  and  near  it  on  a  high  knoll  is  the  ruined  fort  called  ef  Bu/j^ 
which  aeema  to  be  not  eailier  than  cmaading  timeB»  even  if  as  early.  No 
monument  of  the  kind  required  now  exists  on  this  spot,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  proximity  of  JMy  SamiiM, 
The  identity  of  the  latter  with  Miapeh,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Bobinson,1ias 
been  diqmted  mainly  on  aooonnt  of  a  paaaage  which  appeals  to  place 
Mizpeh  on  the  road  from  Shiloh  to  Jemsalem  (Jer.  zli,  6-7).  The  topo* 
grafducai  notices  of  this  important  |dace  are  otherwise  so  vague,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  dec^ide  between  the  two  high  places  of  Xt>l)  and 
Gil)eon,  to  one  of  which  the  name  Mizpeh  appears  to  have  spplie<i.  The 
identitication  of  Shen  with  Deir  Ya.sin  was  mentioned  to  me  in  1874,  by 
Dr.  Chaplin.  As  i-egards  Ebeuezer,  the  only  poiut  which  is  chi;ir  is  that 
tlie  early  ( 'hristians  l>elieved  Deir  Abiin  to  mark  the  site.  This  1  found 
in  1K7G  in  rea<lin<^' the  "  (^noniastiion."  It  a])])ears  to  have  l)een  also  in- 
(iejx'ndently  recognised  by  M.  Clermont  Ganiieau,  although  I  have  been 
unable  to  tind  any  j)ul)licati()n  ejirlier  than  lb77,  in  which  he  announces 
his  discovery.  No  doubt  other  readers  of  Jerome's  works  must  have 
formed  the  same  conclusion,  although  Bobinson  appears  to  have  over^ 
looked  it 

Roman  Camp  at  TdUUa.'-ThB  hill  east  of  Wftdy  Beit  TTMttitw^^  whidi 
is  a  spur  of  the  Neby  Samwll  ridge,  terminates  in  a  rather  steep  slope, 
and  on  the  end  of  the  spar  is  seen  what  appears  to  be  a  gigantic  oaini  of 
stones ;  a  careful  examination,  however,  proves  that  this  is  m  qaadran* 
golar  cndosure  built  of  unhewn  stones  without  raoiiar. 

The  a)-(>a  measures  190  feet  north  and  south,  by  130  feet  east  and  west, 
and  the  labour  eutailcil  in  its  const rnetion  must  hs;ve  been  enormous^ 
The  interior  is  subdivided  into  three  by  two  walls,  running  north  and 
south,  while  croHs  walls  form  side  chambers  about  37  feet  by  40  feet  along 
the  sides  of  the  enclosui'e.  On  the  outside  is  a  alope  formed  of  loose  stonee^ 
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wbkk  tlioqi^  pirtlj  doe,  fwrimpiy  to  the  fidliog  down  of  iho  wilh^  Msms 
to  liAve  boon  intended  to  strengthen  the  fcntification  with  an  outer  ttmrp. 

No  well  or  cistern  ii  yirible  inside,  but  there  is  a  hoge  cistern  on  the  hill 
2<X1  or  300  yards  to  the  west.  The  waJls  are  still  standing  eome 
15  feet  above  the  ground  oatdde  the  stractore,  end  6  or  8  feet  above  the 

interior. 

Such  rude  stone  buildings  are  generally  considerecl  amonfj  the  oldest 
remains  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  The  stones  uwd  are,  indeed,  not  inurh 
larger  thaji  those  employed  in  building  terrace  walls,  but  the  work  st  t  ius 
too  important  to  have  been  executed  by  the  FellAliin  for  a  cattle  fold,  and 
the  peaitioB  eommaoda  the  junction  of  two  important  roads,  both  showing 
signs  of  antiquity.  That  on  the  west  eomee  down  from  Neby  Samwtl, 
and  that  on  the  east  follows  the  valley  from  el  Jtb ;  the  two  join  on  the 
sooth  and  ascend  thence  to  Jerusalem. 

The  ooodnsion  whieh  seems  most  nataal  is  that  Tellllia  (**  the  Httle 
Tell ")  represents  a  camp  constructed  by  one  of  the  Roman  armies  (either 
ol  Titus  or  Severus)  in  advancing  on  Jerusalem.  The  whole  structure 
resembles  the  Roman  Camiw  w  hich  exist  almost  untouched  at  Masada ; 
and  in  a  mountiiin  district  where  earth  wjis  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  it  Beems  that  the  Komaus  were  obliged  to  use  stone. 

This  di.^'overv  at  Tellllia  serves  to  confirm  a  conjecture  which  has 
often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  great  stone  heaps  north  of  .Terusjilem, 
and  west  of  the  K4blus  roail,  represent  the  remains  of  the  camp  which 
Titna  coostmeted  on  Scopus.  The  plan  of  a  camp  can  in  this  case  no 
longer  be  traced,  but  the  long  line  of  stone-heaps  caUed  Jtt^m  d  KthMr 
haa  an  appearance  very  similar  to  the  rode  searp  at  TeUfIi»-4t  work 
which  most  have  entailed  the  labour  of  a  laige  body  of  men,  and  the 
collectum  of  materials  from  a  considerable  area. 

d  Bendi  ("  the  towers  of  the  maidens  "),  exst  (.f  JEUlia  (Sheet  X  V), 
in  the  great  gorge  of  Wfuly  Samieh.  Mr.  i>lack  has  recently  explored 
a  curious  hermits'  cave  with  three  cisterns.  It  is  reached  by  a  narrow 
stair  of  rtx;k  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  it  presents  the  s^une 
peculiarity  found  in  8*?veral  of  the  caves  of  Wfidy  Suwuiiiit,  &c.,  namely 
a  little  gallery  leading  to  a  window  in  the  rock  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  cave-mouth,  from  which  the  anchorites  were  able  to  recomioitre  any- 
one approaching  their  abode. 

Mr  €tk  iS9U6d6.— Althoog^  this  site,  representing  n  mediaval  monasteiy 
north  of  Bethel,  haa  been  more  than  once  visited,  it  is  curious  that  the 
front  has  never  been  noticed.  It  is  hewn  cot  of  a  single  block,  and  is 
of  the  osoal  fonn, — a  cylinder  hollowed  within,  in  form  of  a  cross  com- 
poaed  of  fonr  semicircles  on  four  sides  of  a  central  square.  Other 
examples  occur  at  Jufm^  Tekoa,  Khttrbet,  Zabiriya,  and  near  Beit  Jebrln. 

Deir  esh  Shebdh,  "  Monastery  of  youths,"  possilily  represents  a  trail i- 
tional  site  of  the  "School  of  the  Pro^iets"near  Bethel.  The  ruins  are 
described  in  full  in  the  memoir. 

Tell  ■A.iitr. — This  mountain  (which  is  generally  called  el  'AsAr  or  d 
Amt  by  the  natives)  had  been  ideutihed  in  an  appaientiy  satisfactory 
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raanner  with  the  ancient  Baal  Haisor,  or  Baal  ol  the  "  Enclosure and 
it  now  appears  that  the  mountain  is  still  a  sacred  place.  There  is  no 
building  on  the  summit,  but  a  fine  group  of  oaks  ;  the  remains  perhajw 
of  a  sacred  giove,  such  as  is  still  to  be  found  venerated  among  the 
Nuseireh  Pagans.  During  our  recent  visit  to  the  c<aim  constructed  on 
this  hill  (one  of  the  highest  points  in  Palestine)  in  1872,  and  which  we 
found  still  standing,  Dr.  Chaplin,  who  accompanied  the  party,  was  informed 
UmI  them  was  a  CKve,  aacred  to  Sheikh  Hadenh,  at  the  plaoeu  Tliis 
name  preaervea  the  Hebrew  Hasor  in  the  usual  Arabio  lonn  with  the  DAd, 
I  am  alao  infenned  that  the  Moalema  of  the  yicinitj  aie  in  the  hahtt  of 
making  towb  to  the  BijAl  el  'Amwtry  or  "  Men  of  'AtAr'  whom  they 
now  cafl  Oompanions  of  the  Ftophet  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  although 
no  modem  shrine  or  ancient  stone  temple  now  exists  (the  vineyards 
having  crept  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill),  yt^  traces  of  the  old  Canaanite 
worship  are  still  recognisable  on  the  spot  among  the  modem  FellAhin. 

Felhih  traditions. — The  collector  of  such  tnulitions  has  to  contend  with 
many  difticulties.  In  1874  a  fjotid  many  stories,  which  were  rude  imi- 
tations of  the  Biblical  narrative,  were  collected  at  Sttr'ah,  in  connection 
with  the  tomb  of  Neby  Saniit,  who  is  variously  representeii  having  been 
iiieutical  with,  or  brother  of  Skeimh^n  d  Jebbdr.  We  have  only  just 
returned  from  a  three  dayif  «t  to  this  Tillage.  We  wen  told  the  stories 
of  the  defeat  of  infidels  hj  this  hero^  anned  with  a  eamel'a  jaw-hone 
instead  of  a  swoid,  of  his  death  under  a  great  boildiog,  of  his  heing 
hetmjed  hj  a  woman,  hat  we  also  found  that  the  Tillage  Ibr  maajr  jsars 
has  been  owned  by  a  Christian  from  Beit  JAla,  and  the  peasants  at  onoe' 
confessed  that  they  knew  nothing  of  Neby  SAmit  before  the  new  owner 
told  them  who  he  wa&  In  the  same  way  at  Taiyibeh,  we  were  told 
that  the  old  name  was  'AfrA,  and  that  it  was  the  city  of  Gideon.  This 
tradition  is  derived  from  the  Latin  priest,  who  has  thus  instilled  erroneous 
ideas  into  the  Fell.ah  mind,  as,  even  if  it  were  certiiin  that  Taiyibeh  repre- 
sents Ophrah  of  Benjamin,  it  certainly  could  not  represent  (iideon's  city 
Ophrah  of  Abiezer,  which  belonged  to  Mau.tsseh  (Judg.  vi,  11-15),  and 
wad  probably  the  Samaritan  Ophrah,  now  called  Ferata,  not  far  from 
Shechem. 

It  i%  moreover,  another  eanse  of  diffionUj  that  the  traditions  of  the 
peasantry  are  rapidly  heing  fofgotten,  as  are  those  of  the  Samaritana 
The  yooqg  men  do  not  kiraw  tiie  stories  which  oan  ooaarionslly  he  ex- 
tracted from  an  old  man  or  woman.  At  Ahu  ShAdheb,  Mr.  Bergheim, 
in  the  winter's  evenings,  has  hail  many  such  stories  related  to  him  by 
an  old  Sheikh,  now  dead,  including' the  plot  of  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice," 
and  that  of  "  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  both  slightly  altered  and  orien- 
talised. In  the  tirst  story  it  wiis  a  father-in-law,  who  ex;u;ted  the 
pound  of  flesh  in  aise  of  the  husV)and  quarrelling  with  his  wife,  and 
the  wife  who  invente<l  the  limitation  that  no  blood  should  Ix;  drawn. 
This  tale  the  Sheikh  hati  heaixl  from  his  father.  Possibly  it  may  have 
oome  down  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  when  we  consider  how  modom 
researah  has  traced  the  faiiy  tales  of  Europe  to  the  East,  and  found 
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(SndmlM  gbai  ilippar  in  IiMli%  tbaro  mow  no  Ttrf  great  improba- 
bility in  tlnia  reooT«ring  in  Syria  the  itoriea— miidi  older  than  the  time 
of  ShakaipeaN^  cq  wUeh  he  f ouded  the  ploti  of  two  of  hia  pbyn 


VL 

'Anr  Karoi,  14rt  M^,  1861. 
KMyathJmrmL—Wul^w  joatietaned  feomaloog  ride  to  Khttrbet 
'Enna^  which,  in  1878»  I  indicated  aa  poanblj  reprwwnting  the  important 
town  of  Kiijath  Jearim,  and  oar  obaervationa  at  thia  apot,  which  I  had 
not  previously  viaited  in  penon,  oeem  ao  materially  to  oonfirm  the  identi- 
flcatiiMi,  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  published 
on  Tarious  occasions  in  the  Qitan§rijf  £liat§mmif,  and  to  deacribe  in  full 
the  existing  remains. 

Kirjath  Jearim  is  Hi-st  mentioned  in  the  \iook  of  Joshua  as  identical 
with  Kirjath  Baal,  a  town  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  60).  It  \v;us  on  the 
l)oundary  Ix-tween  the  tril)ea  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (verse  ;ind  fn»ni 
the  peculiar  expressions  used  in  the  description  of  the  border  line  (J  osh. 
xviii,  15  ;  xv,  10),  it  appears  that  the  town  must  have  stood  at  an  angle, 
from  whieh  the  line  lan  in  two  directioni»  coo  being  eaatwarda  towarda 
Nephtoah,  the  other  northwaida  towarda  Keahs  whieh  ia  Cheaalon,  on  the 
north  aida 

The  next  appearance  of  the  dty  ia  in  the  Book  of  Judges  when  the 

men  of  Dan,  who  had  no  inheritance  (Jodgea  zviii,  1),  went  up  to  the 
Mahaneh  Dan,  wliich  w.us  "  behind "  (or  more  correctly  west  of)  Kirjath 
Jearim.  Of  the  jxwition  of  this  Mahaneh  Dan,  or**  Camp  of  Dan,"  we  ^ 
have  a  further  indication  in  the  hi.ntory  of  Samson,  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
as  '*  between  Zorah  {Sur<i/<)  and  Enhtjio! (Eshu  a)  (Judj^ea  xiii,  25).  The 
term  Mahaneh  is  identical  with  Mnkhnuh,  "camp,"  a  title  now  applied  to 
the  plain  east  of  Shecheni,  and  it  seems  to  be  properly  indicative  of  a 
plain  fit  for  camping  ground.  We  can  therefore  have  little  hesitation  in 
pladog  the  Mahaneh  Ban  in  the  broad  Widy  Sniir,  near  the  reoogniaed 
aiteeof  Zorah  and  Eahtaol;  andtheaite  of  Kirjath  Jearim  ahoold  thus 
i^parently  be  aoni^t  eaat  of  thia  natural  camping  ground. 

Kiijath  Jearim  ia  agun  mentioned  aa  the  plaoe  where  the  Ark 
remained  for  twenty  years  after  the  destmction  of  the  men  of  Betli 
Siiemeah  (1  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  vii,  1).  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  Kirjath 
Jearim  was  in  the  mountains  above  Beth  Shemesh  ;  yet  Jost  phus,  who 
may  be  su|)po6e<l  to  have  known  the  real  aite»  atatea  that  the  two  cities 
were  near  one  another  (6  "  Ant.,"  i,  4). 

At  a  late  jxeriod  David  went  down  to  Baale  (or  Kirjath  Jearim)  to 
bring  up  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  found  in  the  houH<;  of  Abimuiab 
•*  in  Ciibciih  "  (the  hill  or  knoil),  but  this  place  would  appear  to  have  been 
in  or  part  of  the  city  of  Baalah.  Thia  ia  the  laat  mentioa  of  the  eity 
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except  ite  ennmeration  in  the  lists  of  Ezra,  where  the  mmie  appean  under 
the  abbreviated  fonn  Kirjath  Arim  (Eara  ii, 

From  these  various  noiioea  we  may  snm  up  tlie  apparent  requisites 
which  should  be  aatisfied  in  any  site  proposed  as  identical  with  this 

important  town. 

1.  The  name  Arim  or  Jearim     thickets ")  should  be  recovered,  and 

the  site  sliould  present  Huch  tlncket«, 

2.  It  must  be  east  of  the  Mahaneh  Dan,  which  lay  between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol. 

3.  It  must  lie  south  of  Chesalon,  identified  with  the  modem  Kesla. 

4.  It  must  be  near  Beth  SLemesh  (now  'Ain  Shems),  wliich  agrees  with 
the  aeoond  indication. 

6b  It  most  be  in  the  moantaina  abova  the  laat-mentioiied  aita. 

6L  It  must  be  at  the  soath-weat  angle  ot  the  border  line  of  Benjamin. 

7.  Its  position  most  agree  with  that  of  Nephtoah  and  Bachel'a  tomb 
(ef.  JosL  ZT,9 ;  and»  1  Sam.  2X  so  aa  to  allow  of  anintelligiUe  line  htmg 
drawn  for  the  sonth  border  of  Benjamin. 

8.  The  name  Baalah  indicates  either  that  a  high  place  of  Baal  existed 
at  the  city,  or  else  that  the  position  was  elevated  (taking  Baal  in  a  wider 
geographical  sense,  a^s  some  authorities  are  inclined  to  do). 

9.  A  rounded  hillock  or  humped  knoll  of  some  kind  seema  indicated  by 
the  term  Gibeah,  occurring  in  connection  with  the  site  of  the  city. 

The  usual  site  shewn  as  representing  Kirjath  Jearim  is  the  village  of 
Kuryet  el  'Anab  ("Town  of  Grapes"),  better  known  an  Abu  Ghosh,  on  the 
road  from  .Tatfa  to  Jerusalem.  This  town  is  called  simply  el  Kuryeh  hy 
the  FellAhiu,  and  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Kirjath  of  In  iij-tmin  (Josh, 
xviii,  28),  a  place  apjwirently  distinct  from  Kirjath  Jearim,  and  situated  in 
the  Lot  of  Benjamin,  whereas  the  latter  belonged  to  Judah.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  fifth  century  Abu  Ghosh  was  believed  to  be 
KiijaHi  Jearim,  and  the  only  argument  which  Dr.  "Robinson  has  adduced 
in  favour  of  thia  identification  appeara  to  be  fonnded  on  the  eariy 
CShiistian  tradition,  which  he  too  often  quotea  in  favoor  of  his  own  views, 
even  against  his  own  canon  of  critidsm  oondemning  soeh  traditiona  as  of 
no  value.  The  site  thus  oommonly  pointed  out  to  travdlen  does  not, 
however,  fulfil  the  requisites  enumerated.  The  name  Arim  is  not  found  at 
Abu  Ghosh,  the  site  of  which  lies  9  miles  north-west  of  'Ain  Shema,  and 

miles  north-west  of  Chesalon.  Tlie  border  line  of  Benjamin  cannot  be 
drawn  through  Abu  Ghosh  and  als(^  tlmmgh  Rachel's  tomb,  without  being 
so  twisted  as  to  be  practically  imjirobable,  while  no  special  features  occur 
which  w(>\d<l  serve  to  explain  the  names  Gibeah  and  Haalah,  connected 
with  that  of  Kirjath  Je«'irim. 

These  objections  have  been  so  fcir  recognized  by  various  writers  as  to 
induce  some  arclueologists  to  prefer  the  conspicuous  villat^e  of  86ba,  a.s 
proposed  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  a  site  answering  better  to  the  requirements  of 
the  name  Baalah  or  (iibeiih.  Soba  is  the  Bel  Mont  of  the  Crusiidei-s,  and 
is  undoubtedly  an  ancient  Jewish  site.  In  the  Septuagint  of  Josh,  xv 
(verw  inserted  after  60)  it  seems  to  be  mentioned,  according  to  aomi 
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MSS.,  imder  tiie  foim  Tbobw.  It  fies,  howmr,  4  miks  east  of  OhcaJon, 
and  is  nparated  by  10  miles  of  nigged  momitMiii  from  Beth  Shemeeh. 
No  Inoe  of  the  name  Kujadi  Jearim  has  been  fbmid  in  ite  Tieinity,  and 
the  difBcnltiee  with  regard  to  the  boimdaiy  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are 
not  temoved     the  ehoice  of  thia  aitOi 

The  mih  diaooTered  by  the  Son  ey  Party  in  1673,  seems  in  eveiy 
raptet  to  answer  better  than  any  previonaly  ptopoaed  to  the  nine  require- 
ments ennmerated  above. 

let  The  three  principal  letters  (Q'^J^)  of  the  name  Jearini,  or  of  the 
later  abbreviated  form  Arim,  occur  iii  tJie  prof)er  order  in  the  nifMlern 
Aniliic  Emia  (8|)elt  with  the  jjfiittural  Ain)  ;  the  site  is  moreover  sur- 
roumiefl  .irxl  ci •in  haled  by  the  thickets  of  lentiwk,  oak,  hawthorn,  ami  other 
shnilis,  wliicli  profierly  represent  the  Hebrew  word  tarim  (CVl)  f ^OJii  * 
rout  signifying  to  be  **  t.'inj^ded  "  or  C(>nfiKse<l. 

2nd.  The  niiu  iH  due  ejist  t)f  the  o\mi  plain  fonned  by  the  junction  of 
W&dy  IsmiUu  with  Wfidy  el  Mutluk,  extending  from  Beth  Sheme«h  on 
the  ioath-west,  to  Eshtaol  on  the  north-eaat,  and  to  the  hill  of  Zorah  ou 
the  north-west,  repieaenting  the  andent  Mahaneh  Dan« 

8rd.  It  ia     milea  aonth  of  CSieaalon  or  KeahL 

4th.  It  ia  onJly  4  milea  from  Beth  Shemeah,  and  an  andent  road  dea- 
cmda  north  of  the  rain  into  Widy  lamltn,  and  thnaleada  to  Beth  Shemeeh 
direct  aUmg  the  valley  baaksi 

fith  Hie  site  of  '£rma  is  nevertheleaB  in  the  mountain  pioper,  and 
about  1,000  feet  higher  than  that  of  Beth  Shemesh. 

6th.  The  identification  of  the  sites  of  Ataroth  Adar  (ed  Ddrieb), 
Gibeah  (Jebta),  and  Rirjath  (Kuryet  el  'Anab),  l^eloDging  to  Benjamin; 
of  Jethlah  (Beit  Tul)  and  Eltekeh  (Beit  Likia)  belonging  to  Dan,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  survey  f>arty,  all  aj^ee  with  the  8upf>oeition  that  the  west 
b'mier  of  Benjamin  ran  south,  from  near  the  Nether  Beth-horon,  along 
the  crests  of  the  spurs  which  sink  suddenly  from  the  level  of  the 
monntitins  proper  (liar)  to  the  distiiict  ref^'on  of  the  Slu-phelali.  Tliis 
natural  Ixmndary,  excluding  <iii  the  went  the  Vale  of  Ajalon,  which 
huflonged  to  Dan,  cannot  l)e  reconciled  with  the  jm>j>osed  identifii^itirms  of 
Kixjath  Jearim  at  Abu  Ghosh  or  at  Soba,  but  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
wording  of  the  biblical  deecriptiou  :  The  border  waa  drawn  thence,  and 
eompamed  the  wedtam  aide  aoathwarda,  and  ^e  goings  oat  thereof  were 
at  Kirjath  Baal  which  ia  Kirjatb  Jearim,  a  city  of  the  children  of  Judah. 
This  was  the  west  qnarter.  And  the  aonth  quarter  waa  from  the  end  of 
Kifjath  Jearim  (ie.,  the  end  of  the  spur  on  which  the  dty  atood),  and  the 
border  went  out  on  the  west  (ie.,  west  aide),  and  went  ont  (eaatwaida)  to 
the  Springs  of  Neaihtoah'' (Josh,  xviii,  14-15). 

Again,  it  agrees  also  with  the  other  description,  ^And  the  Ixtrder 
compassed  from  Baalah  on  the  west  (or  looking  west)  unto  Mount  Seir, 
and  passed  along  unto  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cheealon,  on 
the  north  aide,  and  went  down  unto  Beth  Shemesh  "  (Josh,  xv,  10). 

If  the  reader  will  compare  this  paper  with  Sheet  XVII  of  the  Survey,  he 
^>iU  at  onoe  aee  the  line  which  appears  to  be  indicated.  '£rma  ia  on  the 
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sootli  or  Jndah  ndcr  of  the  great  valley,  with  a  spur  (perhaps  the  end  of • 
Kirjath  Jearim") numiiig oat  northwaidi  Herai  on  the  north  ndOtaie 
the  precipioea  of  a  lemarkably  rooky  hill  bmcfowed  inth  honnitiP  oavm,  to 
whidi  the  word  leir  Crooj^*^  might  toij  well  tippfy. 

On  the  eame  norfchem  ridge,  moreoTer,  the  name  Saghitf  which  ii 
tadieally  the  name  ae  seir,  may  be  found  marked  rather  farttior  east.  The 
line  running  due  north  along  Mount  Jearim  (which  appears  from  the 
text  to  have  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  to  Kirjath  Jearim,  as 
the  expression  "^^y  rendered  "passed  along,"  means  strictly  crossed 
over,"  as  of  a  river  or  valley)  arrives  at  Keala  or  Chesalon,  and  thoiKv 
follows  the  important  valley  called  Wftdy  Ghurftb,  which  joins  Waily 
Ism&tn  and  flows  pafit  Beth  ShenieHh.  The  position  of  'Emia  is  thiu 
natm'Blly  placed  at  the  wuith-west  anf,'le  of  the  Ixmlor  of  Benjamin. 

7th.  The  common  boundary  of  Jiidah  and  Benjamin  may  be  <lrawn 
from  the  new  sitt^  of  Kirjath  Jearim  in  a  direction  which  agrees  with 
various  other  indications.  It  would  follow  the  crest  of  a  long  spur  to  the 
watershed  at  'A in  'Atiiu  (near  Solomon's  [K)o1s),  the  en  Etani  which, 
according  to  the  Talmudista,  was  the  same  as  Nephtoah  (Tal.  Ktli  Yoraa, 
31,  a).  Thence  it  would  pass  along  a  watershed  northwards  by  Rachel's 
Tomb  (1  Sam.  x,  2)  to  the  Emek  Bephaim,  whidi,  aooording  to  Joflephiu, 
extended  from  Jemndem  towards  Bethlehem  (7  "  Ant,"  xii,  4)i 

Idfta  is  thus  left  to  be  identified  with  Elefdi  of  Benjamin  (Joeih.  xviii, 
88)  rather  than  with  Nephtoah.  The  identification  of  Lifta  and  Nephtoah 
has  always  seemed  unsatisfoetoiy,  not  onl j  on  aocoont  of  the  difficnltieo 
which  result  in  drawing  the  boundaiy  line,  bat  also  because  no  great 
epring  or  group  of  springs  such  as  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  expreaskm 
WOt         oocuvB  at  the  spot.  The  modeni  Arabic  name  is  moreover 


deficient  in  the  guttmtd  of  the  Hebrew. 

8th.  Hie  expression  Baalah  would  refer  very  properly  to  the  aituatioa 
of  'Emus  overlooking  the  great  vaUey,  while,  as  will  be  explained  imme- 
diately, the  traoes  of  what  may  have  been  an  aneient  ''high  place* 
(Bamah)  still  remain. 

9th.  A  central  knoll  such  as  would  account  for  the  name  Qibeah  occuxa 
at  the  ruin  of  'Erma. 

Although  the  indicatimis  of  identity  thus  aj^ar  very  strong,  tbej 
could  not  be  considered  as  conclusive  if  the  site  proved  to  be  iuaignificaiit, 
with  modem  ruins  in  an  inconspicuous  situation.  I  was  therefore  anXKMls 
to  revisit  the  8|x>t,  and  \v;us  much  plejLsed  to  find  that  .'in  evidently  ancient 
and  important  ruin  exists  still  in  this  po.sition.  Hiding  down  the  great 
gorge  which,  under  various  names,  runs  dow^n  from  near  Gibeon  to  l'»et!i 
Shemeah,  we  giadually  ai^cended  the  southern  slo[ies  in  the  vicinity  of  th*^' 
little  ruined  village  of  Deir  esh  Slieikli.  Bef(ue  us  was  the  notable  j>eakt'J 
knoll  of  Khtii'bet  Saiumiinieh,  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  view  up  the 
valley  from  Sur&h,  and  leaving  this  on  the  right  we  followed  an  ancieut 
road  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Here  and  there  remains  of  side 
walls  are  visible,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  bnuiGk  of 
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the  Boman  road  from  the  Ticinity  of  Bethlehem  leading  to  Beth 
Shmaih. 

In  front  of  QB,  £ir  beneath,  we  mw  the  white  bed  of  the  torrent 
tvutiqg  m  bold  beads  between  the  eteep  ilopae  whidi  riea  fally  1,000 
feet  to  the  hill  tope.  Both  atopee  were  rockj  and  ragged,  both,  but 
BKpedtXtj  that  to  the  aoath,  were  clothed  with  a  denae  broihwood  of 
ketiek,  arbntae,  oak,  hawthorn,  oamel,  kharCb,  and  other  ahrube,  while 
in  the  open  gladee  the  thyme,  sage,  dtPM,  mod  bMn  earpetled  the  ledgee 
with  a  thick  fi»ginai  undergrowth. 

A  bold  spur  running  northwards  from  the  southern  ridge  was  character- 
ised by  a  sni.ill  natural  turret  or  platform  of  rock,  rising  from  a  knoll  which 
storKi  TOvored  with  fallen  masonry'  above  a  group  of  olives,  beneath  which 
again  the  thickets  clothed  the  mountain.  This  knoll  representeil  the  ruin 
of  Erma,  which  on  closer  insjwction  proved  to  be  a  site  undoubtetlly 
ancient,  and  presenting  the  aspect  of  an  old  ruined  town.  Some  of  the 
walls,  nidely  built  in  mortar,  may  beloncj  to  the  Arab  period,  but  the  rude 
blocks  built  up  against  scarps  naturiil  or  artiticial  which  ocxur  in  various 
diiectioas,  resemble  the  old  maaonrjr  of  the  vineyard  towers,  which  date 
ymk  to  a  Twj  early  puiod. 

On  the  eaat  is  a  fine  roek-ent  wine  preas ;  on  (he  aontii  a  great  dsten 
ooTwed  bj  a  hiige  hollowed  stone,  which  forms  the  wdl-mooth,  and  whioh 
from  its  sise  and  ite  weather-beaten  appesiance,  most  evidentlj  be  Tevj 
ancient 

Sude  caves  also  oocor,  and  the  groond  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
andent  putteiy.  Bat  the  most  cnrions  feature  of  the  site  is  the  platfonn 

of  rock,  which  has  all  the  appeanuMse  of  an  andent  high-place  or  central 
ihrine.  The  area  la  abont  60  feet  north  and  south  by  30  feet  east  and 
west,  the  surfjioe,  which  appears  to  be  artifidally  levelled,  being  some  10 
feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  scarping  of  the  sides  seems  mainly 
nataral,  but  a  foundation  has  been  sunk  on  thre<'  Hides,  in  which  rudely 
squared  bhwks  of  stone  have  l)et  n  titled  as  the  hose  of  a  wall.  On  the 
east  this  wail  consisted  of  rock  to  a  hei^^ht  of  '.Ih  feet  with  a  thickneas  f>f 
7  feet,  Thei*e  is  an  outer  platform,  about  1«>  feet  wide,  traceable  ou  the 
south  and  8t)utli-east,  and  a  flifrht  of  ste|)«  3  feet  wi<ie,  each  ste])  lieing 
1  foot  high  and  1  foot  broad,  leads  up  to  this  lower  level  at  the  Houth-eiist 
angles.  There  is  a  small  cave  under  the  platform,  and  the  ruined  houses 
extend  along  the  spur  principally  north  and  soath  of  this  lemaikable 
rocky  tower. 

The  view  from  the  min  on  the  west  is  also  wortbj  of  notioe.  The 
rtlkf  is  seen  winding  600  or  700  feet  beneath,  and  the  eliA  and  cafes  of 
the  northern  lidge  form  nnnsuaUy  aooentoated  featniea  Beyond  these 
the  broad  com  vale  of  Sorek  (the  Mahaneh  Ban)  is  seen  extending  beneath 
the  rounded  hill  on  which  gleams  the  white  dome  of  Neby  Samit,  doae 
to  Zoreah.  The  actual  site  of  Beth  Shemesh  is  hiddso  by  the  southern 
ridge,  but  the  valley-bed  north  of  the  ruin  is  visible. 

Ou  the  hill  to  the  south  stand  the  houses  of  Deir  el  Hawa,  and  to 
the  east  the  peak  of  ft*w>mrtnii>K  hides  the  further  oourae  of  the  valley. 
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Standing  on  the  rooky  tower  we  aaw  deerlj  how  well  the  Mahiwh 
Pan  might  be  deeoribed  as  wett*  of  Kiijath  Jeariin.  How  natendly 
the  Ark  nu§^t  have  been  sent  from  the  lowlands  of  Beth  Shemeah  to  this 
neighbouring  dty^  so  strongly  posted  in  the  mde  billa  of  J udah. 

Id  the  central  platform  we  might  perhaps  recognize  the  high  place  of 
Baal,  whence  the  cily  took  its  name,  or  the  Gibeah  where  the  Ark  wa^  kept; 
for  Kirjath  Jearim  is  not  the  only  sacred  city  of  Palestine  in  which  the 
altars  of  Jehovah  and  of  Baal  once  stood  side  by  side.  The  instances  of 
Carmel  and  of  Bethel  will  recur  to  the  reader's  mind,  with  other  indica- 
tion>4  of  a  simihir  kind. 

Here  then  at  Ernia  we  seem  to  find  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
numerous  requisites  of  the  nite  of  Kirjath  Jearim  fulfilled.  The  name,  the 
position,  the  character  of  the  ruin,  the  view  thence,  the  surroundiii^^ 
thickets  which  half  cover  the  site,  the  situation  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
higher  hills  and  to  the  month  of  the  great  gorge,  the  proximity  to  Beth 
Shemeah,  and  the  relatiTe  poaitiona  of  Cbeaakm  and  the  Mahaneh  Dan,  all 
aeem  to  agree  in  fixing  'JBrma  aa  the  true  aite  of  the  impcttaat  bonndaiy 
town  where  the  Ark  waa  kept  for  twenty  yeara. 

Haying  atndied  the  question  carefully  on  the  spot,  and  having  aaoer- 
tained  the  importance  and  antiquity  of  the  aite,  I  cannot  bat  look  upon 
thia  identifieation  aa  one  of  the  most  Tahiable  whidi  haa  yet  reanlted  Inni 
the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 


VIL 

Hebron,  3lst  July,  1881. 
Since  Ixst  rejiort  the  camp  has  been  moved  Hebron,  with  a  Wew 
of  clearing  \\\\  variouH  <iuesti(»ns  of  minor  interest  in  connection  with  the 
nomenclature  of  the  vicinity.  Thia  is  .dniost  tlie  only  piece  of  revision 
which  remains  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  Survey  west  of  Jordan. 
The  great  change  which  luus  occurred  in  Palestine  since  Hebron  was  sur- 
veyed, enabled  us  to  examine  even  the  vicinity  of  the  Haram,  without 
any  danger  of  inanlta  audi  aa  I  had  to  endure  on  the  occasion  of  our 
previoua  viatt,  daring  the  great  atonn  of  the  spring  of  1875,  which  drove 
oa  to  take  shelter  in  the  Jewa*  quarter  of  the  town. 

Tk»  Haram, — ^Aa  regarda  the  Haram  we  were  able  to  make  one 
intereating  obBervation.  The  great  atonea  of  the  outer  wall  are,  as 
we  have  now  aaoertained,  dreand  in  a  preciaely  aimilar  manner  to  thoae  cC 
tiie  Jerusalem  Haram.  The  drafts  vary  from  2  to  4  inches  in  width,  and 
are  a1)out  f  inch  deep.  The  draft  and  the  margin  of  the  boas  for  a  width 
of  about  2  inchea,  have  been  dresMd  with  a  toothed  inatniment — an  adze 
like  that  now  used  by  native  masons,  but  more  carefully  omjJoyed, 
— thus  jLjiving  the  peculiar  criMcross  appearance  observable  in  the  Jeni- 
-salem  stones.  The  rest  of  the  hos»  has  lieen  dressed  with  a  point,  as  at 
Jerusalem.   The  interest  of  this  observation  lies  in  its  bearing  on  (he 
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probable  Hate  of  the  masnniy.  It  would  a|)j>ear  that  tlie  Hebron  Haram  is 
of  the  isiiue  date  im  that  at  Jerusalem,  which  it  resembles  so  closely  not  ouly 
u  reffunh  the  size,  the  dressing,  and  the  drafting  of  the  stones,  but  also  in 
the  eKHtemse  of  pim  projecting  from  tbe  wall,  of  whkli  there  ana  54  at 
Helm,  while  their  fonner  itTTrtflnnt  at  Jemaalem  aeama  to  be  ahown  l*y 
the  diaeovery  I  waa  fortunate  enxmf^  to  make^  in  1878,  of  two  aooh  piera 
rtiO  m  mNi  at  the  north-w^t  an|^  of  the  Haram  walL 

We  Tiflited  the  eaaten  aide  of  the  endoaure,  and  toaad  omnelTea  on  the 
hoontqa  almoat  level  with  the  cornice  of  the  old  walL  We  here  found  a 
moiqiie^  called  el  J&wattj^,with  a  large  dome.  There  is  also  a  third 
entrance  to  the  endoaore  on  this  side,  and  the  old  wall  apiieiirn  to  lie 
almoet  as  high  here  as  on  the  west,  altlioiogh  the  mountain  called  el  J&'a- 
iMwh  rises  very  suddenly  behind  the  Haram  on  the  east.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  the  rock  beneath  the  Haram  platform,  in  which  the  ^ent 
cave  its  said  to  exist,  must  be  a  detached  knoll  :  since  on  all  aidee  there  ia 
lower  iriMund,  and  a  retaining  wall  some  40  feet  in  heifj^ht. 

As  a  religious  centre  Hebron  may  be  said  to  riv;d  Shechem,  and  far  sur- 
passes Jeru.salem.  The  old  name,  Kirjath  Arba,  "City  of  Four,"  w;ih  said 
by  the  T;iliimdist,s  to  refer  to  the  f<»ur  prophets,  Adam,  Abraham,  Isa<iC, 
and  Jacob.  It  is  curious  that  the  Moslems  still  invoke  four  propheta 
ia  their  prajen  at  Hehron,  hot  instead  of  Adam  they  repeat  the  nkme  of 
Joseph,  whoae  tomb  ia  ahown  just  outside  tiie  Haram  at  the  nortb'weet 
angle.  The  tomb  of  Joaeph  at  Hebron  ia  mentioned  alao  by  Joeephua. 
Aooindiitg,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Joahua,  the  name  Kirjath  Arba  waa 
dfliifed  from  one  of  the  AnaVim  (or,  18 ;  xv,  13). 

In  addition  to  the  aepnlchna  of  these  four  patriarchs  and  theur  four 
wives,  we  find  the  carious  roek-cut  tomb  west  of  the  town,  known  to  the 
natives  as  Kabr  HabHln, "  the  Grave  of  Hebron,"  possiblj,  however,  a 
comiption  of  the  name  Ephrrai ;  by  the  Jews  this  is  known  aa  the  UMnbof 
Othniel,  and  Lhey  show  the  graves  of  Jesse  and  Ruth  higher  on  the  same 
hiJJ,at  the  medireval  mon;wtcrv  of  el  Arb'atn.  The  tradition  of  the  cave  in 
which  Adanj  and  Eve  lived  for  1(K)  years  near  Hel)n>n  is  now  unknown, 
thonf,^}i  the  prolxible  site-  as  dcscril>ed  l)y  mediieval  writers— is  the 
prestiut  subterranean  spring  cidled  'Ain  el  Je<lldeh.  The  site  of  the 
aacritiee  of  (iiin  and  Al)el,  which  useii  to  be  shown  south-west  of  the  town, 
has  now  been  removed  to  Neby  Yuktn  (the  Cain  of  Jtvsh.  xv,  r>7),  aWnit 
3  miles  south-eaat  of  Hebron.  In  addition  to  these  traditions  we  have  the 
(ombof  Noah,  west  of  Hebron  ;  of  Lot,  on  the  east ;  of  Esau,  on  the  north* 
east  (at  Sifair,  which  muat  at  one  time  have  been  identified  with  Seir), 
and  of  Jonah,  on  the  north ;  the  early  Chriatian  tomb  of  Gad  the  Seer» 
The  tomb  of  Abner  ia  ahown  in  Hebron,  north-west  of  the  Haram,  but  it 
ii  a  modem  cenoU4>h  in  a  Moalem  house,  and  of  no  particular  interest 
Abraham's  well  and  Jacob's  well  are  ahown  alao,  towwda  the  north,  but 
no  well  of  Isaac  appears  to  exist,  and  the  inhabitanto  say  that  hia  wells  are 
to  be  found  at  Beeraheba  and  Tell  el  Milh. 

Another  very  curious  tradition  we  found  during  our  recent  revision 
work.  There  ia  on  the  murth-west  of  the  town— aonth  of  the.prwint  aito 
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of  AlmliMii^Oak---a]u]ladledKiiff  m  Nel^^^'tlMffoplMlifSipaliii*  (of 
the  hindi),  and  below  this  is  a  cave  called  Mugfaivet  edh  Dhnkk&'ah,  with  a 
nanx>w  entrmnoe.  There  ie  a  bench  of  large  stonee  running  round  the  waUe, 
and  this  was  found  covered  with  the  usual  rude  offerings  of  pottery, 

lamps,  &c  The  cave  is  a  very  sacred  place,  where  the  prophets  Al^raham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  said  to  appear  every  Friday.  Mr.  Black  entered  it, 
however,  on  that  day,  without  reporting  any  apjx'arauce  of  either  of  the 
Patriarchs,  but  his  guide  did  not  enter,  and  \v;us  roundly  abused  by  the 
inhiibitaiits  of  the  place,  who  warned  liim  that  the  local  divinities  would  be 
sure  to  take  vengeance  on  him  for  bringing  a  Chrietiaa  into  their 
nnctoacy. 

This  is  not  the  only  imtence  we  have  heard  in  which  propheti  we  add 
fo  reUeve  the  monotany  oi  rariding  in  one  senntnaiy  paying  ooeaaonal 
▼iflits  to  other  phww% 

There  are  several  interesting  problenas  in  connection  with  Hebran  which 
may  be  considered  more  important  than  the  tiaditions  above  noticed. 
Where  was  the  plain  (or  oak)  of  Mamre  1  where  wns  Kirjath  Arba  ?  where 
Eshcol  i  where  tlie  place  in  which  Abraham  "  8t<:M>d  before  Jehovah "  I 
(Gen.  xix,  27).  To  each  oi  theee  qaestioDs  I  have  now  been  able  to  devote 
■onie  att4Mjtion. 

In  res{H3ot  to  Manire,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lay  anide  the  triuiitions 
which  have  placed  Abraham's  oak  in  various  site's,  ranging  from  HAmet  el 
KhulU  on  the  north  to  Sebta  on  the  north-west,  and  to  the  J>rus  0(/i/ffe*  of 
Josephns  {**  Ant "  I,  ix,  4),  apparently  yet  nearer  to  Hebron. 

Mamie^  we  learn  fkom  the  Hble,  waa  in  or  by  Hebron  (Gen.  xiii,  18), 
and  Madipelali  waa  betforo  or  in  faoe  of  Manm  (Gen.  iziii,  17, 19),  ''the 
aame  ie  Hebraii.*  It  mmm,  tfaerafote^  moat  natonl  to  identify  the  plain 
of  Manire  with  the  £bt  open  vale  facing  Machpelah  (or  the  Haram  of 
Hebrcm)  on  the  west  In  thia  vale,  the  thi-eshiug-tioors  and  the  chief 
Moslem  cemetery  of  Hebron  are  now  to  be  found.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  quite  clearly  whether  the  original  Kirjath  Arba  was  on  the 
western  or  tlie  ejistem  hill,  as  the  expressions  used  are  somewhat  ambiguous. 
We  examined  the  western  hill  carefully,  but  found  no  traces  of  any  ancient 
town,  although  a  Jewisli  cemetery  of  considerable  antiquity  exists  there, 
near  the  four  rock -cut  Jewish  tombs,  of  which  the  largest  is  called  Kabr 
Habriin.  It  might  not  be  nnreaaonable  to  identify  the  Cave  of  Machpelah 
with  thia  doable  tomb,  or  with  the  newly-^0oo?end  aaored  oave  above 
noticed ;  but  the  oonaent  of  Jewiah,  Moalem,  and  CSiriatian  evidenoe  in 
favrnir  of  the  traditional  aite  of  the  Haram,  ii  too  atroi^  an  aigoment  in 
tli  favoor  to  be  lightly  set  aaida 

Aa  regards  Eshcol,  which  ia  mentioned  in  connection  w^ith  Hebron 
(Nmn.  xiii,  83),  and  took  its  name  from  one  oi  the  Anakim  of  the  same 
place  (Gen.  xiv,  13-24),  the  identification  proposed  by  Vandevelde  with 
'Aiii  Keshkaleh  ap|)e;i,r8  somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  Hebrew  Caph  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  Arabic  (/imf  instead  of  Kaf.  It  is, 
however,  noticeable,  that  the  first  K  is  always  dropped  in  oniinary 
speaking,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  AshJtali.    We  have  not  found 
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•ay  iMM«r  eqnifikiit  to  Esbeol ;  «m1  poiitiaii  of  tlik  Hue  tpring 
tmoBg  tlw  ▼inejird^  k  will  adapted  for  tiiiii  of  the  lunoiii  "  braok," 
wiienoe  the  gnpee  of  Hebroo  were  htoogfat  down  by  the  ipiee. 

The  Biblieil  peMge  jiut  quoted  incfaidee  the  coriooe  topographieel 

TKte,  "Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  jetlB  befofe  Zoan  in  Egypt." 
The  site  of  Zoau  (S4n)  has  prodnoad  monimients  attributed  to  Uie  6th 
Eir>7)tian  dynasty  (a  thousand  years  before  Abraiiam),  but  the  real 
building'  of  the  city  ia  attributed  to  RajneseB  IT.  the  famous  conqueror 
of  the  Hittites  i circa  1365  B.C.)  If  it  be  to  this  buildiug  that  the  Scripture 
refers,  the  traii.shition  of  the  name  Hebron,  "  friendahip,"  might  be  thought 
to  refer  to  Abraham's  friendship  with  the  llittites,  and  the  name  may 
have  auperaeded  the  earlier  title  oi  Kirjatb  Arba  at  the  later  perio<i 
of  the  eooqaeet  of  Pakatine  by  Joahna.  Thia  k  one  of  the  law  inatanoea 
in  the  Holy  Land  while  the  mMHtmff  of  an  old  name  k  preiemd  inatead 
of  the  eonnd ;  d  KhtdUy  **  the  fnend,"  having  aapeneded  Hebron,  "friend- 
ahip,"  in  the  montha  of  the  moden  inhabitanta. 

The  traditional  site  of  the  place  where  Abraham  ''stood  befoie 
Jehovah,"  and  whence  he  is  said  to  ba?e  perceived,  :ifter  the  destruction 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  that  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  aa 
a  furnace  "  (Gen.  xix,  28),  ban  been  place<i  at  the  viUage  of  Beni  N'aim, 
three  miles  e«v*t  of  Hebron,  where  the  Tomb  of  liot  is  now  shown. 

It  hini  often,  however,  l>een  suggested  by  recent  travellers  that  the 
site  Hhould  be  fM>u;udit  nearer  to  the  Phiin  of  Mamre,  and  M'e  therefore 
visited  all  the  highest  points  immediately  east  of  Hebron,  to  observe  the 
view  towarda  the  Dead  Sea.  We  found  that  the  long  spurs  which  run  out 
above  the  Deaert  of  Jodah  are  so  high  aa  to  abut  out  entirely  all  the 
eaatern  view,  enoept  the  very  higheat  iiortion  of  the  Moabtte  ridge.  At 
Beni  Nairn,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  atanda  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  deaert,  which  k  apreed  ont  beneath  him.  l!he  dift  of  Engedi  are 
dearly  seen,  and  the  eastern  slopes  from  Kerak  to  Nebo^  although  the 
waters  of  the  Bead  Sea  and  the  VaUey  of  the  Jordan  are  hidden  by 
the  western  precipices. 

Beni  N'aim  is  mentioned  by  St  Jerome  and  other  early  Cljriatian 
authorities,  under  the  name  Cai)har  IWeca,  "  the  village  of  bieHsing,' 
and  I  was  much  intereste<i  to  find,  on  rtn^ently  visiting  the  vilhige  (where 
are  remains  of  a  basilica,  now  a  mos<iue),  that  this  name  wa.s  still  known 
to  the  Sheikh.  Without  any  prompting  he  asked  me  if  1  knew  the  old 
name  of  the  plaoe  in  the  time  of  the  Beni  larail  On  my  profeaaing 
ignonnoe,  he  aaid  it  waa  Kefr  Bareka,  and  volunteered  the  infonnation 
that  SudcUm  waa  eaat  of  it  by  the  Dead  Se»— pointing  towarda  EngedL 
Thk  nam%  ^'village  of  bliMring,*  k  no  donbt  andent  and  genuine, 
and  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  original  sanctity  of  the  wpot,  whidi  k 
a  natural  site  for  a  hi^plaoe  on  aooount  of  its  magnificent  view.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  "  looked  towarda  Sodom," 
and  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the  way  (tien.  xWii,  16). 
The  destruction  of  tlie  cities  is  said  to  have  tiiken  place  after  sunrise 
(Qeu.  xix,  2^),  but  Abraham  "  gat  up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  place 
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where  he  stood  Wore  the  Lofrd"  (verse  27).  These  deteib  do  not  seem  to 
require  that  the  place  in  questioii  ahooM  hare  been  rtry  doee  to  Hebron, 
and  it  seems  quite  oomprebensiUe  that  the  site  intended  ehoold  have  been 
the  ancient   YiUage  of  Blesdng,"  now  called  Beni  ITainL 

It  cannoty  however,  be  said  that  this  throws  anj  vtaj  dear  light  on  the 
position  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  as  the  north  and  aonth  ends  of  the  sea 
are  about  equidistant  and  equally  inTisible  ;  and  vre  are  forced  to  rely  on 
other  arguments  in  discussing  the  situation  of  S<xiom,  wliich  Joaephos, 
no  less  than  the  mo<ieni  Moslem,  believed  to  lie  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
"Vale  of  Siddiin,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea"  (Gen.  xiv,  2). 

Ill  the  vear  1856,  Dr.  G.  Rosen  devote<l  some  time  to  the  investitration 
of  the  viriiiity  of  Hebron,  and  made  various  interestinrr  di8ct>veries. 
1  have  now  Ix'eu  able  to  compare  his  map,  embracing  an  area  of  alxnit 
25  square  miles,  with  our  own,  and  the  result  is  curious,  as  showing  the 
difficulties  of  collecting  names  in  Palestine. 

Dr.  Rosen  collected,  in  all,  IIG  names  within  the  area  of  five  nule:^ 
either  way,  the  town  of  Hebron  being  near  the  south-east  comer  of  his 
map.  Oat  of  thesci  34  are  to  be  found  on  our  map,  and  six  are  menity  re- 
duplications of  names  on  tiie  map  wilii  sli^t  vaiiatiou^  giving  40  as  the 
total  collected  by  ourselves  against  116  cdlected  bj  Dr.  Bosen.  Bf 
devoting  a  week  to  tiie  vicinity  of  the  dtj  we  have  collected  00  new 
names,  giving  1S4  in  all  Of  these,  no  less  thsn  86  are  not  notioed  hf 
Dr.  Rosen,  and  these  include  the  important  sites  of  MughAret  edh 
Dbukkfi'ah,  A  in  Ibrahim,  and  'Ain  e»h  Shems.  We  found  60  names 
given  by  Dr.  Rosen  to  be  correct,  and  12  to  be  given  with  very  serious 
errors ;  while  18  names  which  he  shows  on  his  map  or  notiot^  in  the  test 
were  entirely  unknown  to  any  of  the  natives.  Out  of  these  18,  five  are 
unimjwrtant,  but  the  rest  are  for  the  m<>st  part  unlike  Anibic  in  form. 
One  desei  ves  Mjxecial  notice,  namely,  Jebel  Elani,  which  Dr.  Rosen  reiKiera 
"Mount  Helena,"  The  name  is  certainly  not  now  known  in  Hebron,  and 
is  applietl  l>v  Dr.  Rosen  to  the  vicinity  of  Raniet  el  KhulSl — the  early 
traditional  site  of  Mamie.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  probably  a  eonuj»ti«»u 
of  the  Hel)ivw  Kluii  ("oak"  or  '*  plain  and  may  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

With  exception  of  the  sacred  eavem  of  edh  Dhnkka'ab  we  hatve  not 
found  any  important  site  omitted  from  the  l4noh  map^  Of  the  184  namea 
now  recorded,  only  two,  namely  Ktuhkaleh  (Eshkol)  and  *Am  SAra 
(en  Sirah)  are  of  BibUcal  interest,  but  the  examination  seems  to  show 
that  the  nomendatureof  the  district  is  gradually  changing,  and  that  BaaMS 
which  may  have  existed  in  Dr.  Bosen's  time  are  now  forgotten. 

This  agrees  with  some  facts  as  to  nomenclature  which  1  have  noted 
in  a  previous  rejwrt,  and  with  others  which  I  observed  at  Hebron. 
Thus  'Ain  Mezrdk  (which  Dr.  Rosen  calls  MezrA'a,  but  which  is  clearly 
8]>elt  with  a  Quaf)  is  known  to  others  as  'Ain  MerzAk.  The  valley 
east  of  Hebron  is  called  WA<ly  el  BesAttn  bv  si^^mie,  and  el  Me.satTn  by 
others,  and  I  overheard  a  ^(»nj)  f>f  ladies  sitting  by  a  tombstone,  who 
were  holding  a  lively  dispute  as  to  whether  a  certain  place  west  ot  tb« 
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town  thonld  be  called  2«rilf^  or  SMtMt,  This  was  nmitcially  interwting^ 
as  they  were  quite  mittware  of  my  pwence  or  ol  mj  intereft  in  nomon- 

cLature. 

The  more  airefully  we  study  the  iionuMu  l;iture,  tlie  more  do  wt-  seem 
forced  to  the  concluHiou  that  the  only  really  iHTiuuiifnt  ju»d  aucieiit 
uamea  are  those  of  villages,  niins,  an<l  .s|iriiig«,  and  that  the  Sectrndary 
Xomeudature^  it  may  be  called,  applying  to  Hmall  natural  features, 
is  of  fleeting  and  modem  character,  while  the  ancient  names  of  blUi 
and  TattByi  have,  as  a  mU^  hoen  nlterly  loat 

Acddamia, — ^Whilo  apealriwg  ol  namea  I  may  mention  a  eurions  aur^ 
vival  of  a  Latin  name  near  Jeroaalem.  Aceldama,  south  of  the  dty 
(the  possible  site  of  Tophet),  was  known  in  the  18th  century  as  Gamariura, 
"The  Chamel,"  being  indeed  used  for  that  pvir[>o8e.  This  name  is  still 
known  to  the  inhabitants  (according  to  Mr.  P.  Berghein)  under  the  cor- 
rupted form,  Shernei,  attached  to  this  rock-<-nt  cemetery.  Amonif 
('hrintiaus  the  place  is  also  sometimes  c.illetl  Ilakk  ed  Duimn  -a  trans- 
litenttion  of  Aceldama,  the  Aramaic  name  rendered  *'iield  of  blood'' 
in  English. 

Beth  Haccereiru — From  Hebron  we  have  returned  while  awaiting  a 
final  deciflion  as  to  our  Firmau — to  'Aiu  Yak  iu  the  Valley  of  Koses, 
south-west  of  Jemsalem.  We  are  here  dose  to  tho  curious  cairns  above 
Malhah.  The  object  of  their  construction  is  not  dear,  but  they  may  have 
been  used  aa  ancient  beacons^  and  in  connection  with  them  we  may 
rscall  the  passage  inwhidi  the  faopbvt  ezdaims^  ''Btow  the  trumpet  in 
Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth  Haccerem  "  (Jer.  vi,  1).  Cliristian 
tradition  fixes  nn  the  so-called  Frank  MounUiin  as  representing  the  site  of 
this  beacon  ;  but  the  name  Beth  Haccerem  ("  house  of  the  vineyard  ")  lias 
not  been  recovered  in  that  direction,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
j>re8ent 'Aiii  K;"irim  spring  of  vineyards  ")  eloscunder  the  slope  of  the 
ridge  on  which  the  great  cairuH  in  (piestion  aie  now  found.  This  identifi- 
cation would  not  clash  with  the  very  probable  supjx»sition  that  'Ain 
KArim  ia  Jieth  Car  (1  Sam.  vii,  11).  Beth  Haccerem  may  have  been  the 
later  form,  intermediate  between  the  old  Beth  Car  and  the  modern 
'Ain  EArim,  and  the  name  occurs  again  in  the  lists  of  Nehemiah  (iii,  14), 
in  connection  with  that  of  other  places  near  Jerusalem.  So  far  aa 
I  am  aware,  this  identification  has  not  previously  been  indicated  aa 
probable. 

llie  cairns  above  noted  are  amoQg  the  most  interesting  remains 
in  Western  Palestine,  and  seem  more  probably  to  belong  to  pre-historic 
times  than  any  monuments  as  yet  discovered  Tlie  largest  is  that  nearest 
'Ain  Kfirim,  known  jus  Rujm  et  TAr{\d,  which  is  40  feet  high  and  130  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  flat  top  about  40  feet  across.  It  is  composed  entirely 
of  stones  some  4  to  G  inches  long,  <|uite  unshaped,  and  the  sides,  which 
bIojm;  at  an  angle  of  about  45",  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth. 
The  next  iiirgeat  is  liujm  'Afaiieh,  more  than  30  feet  high  and  ytj  feet  in 
diameter.  The  smallest  is  'Ateitfek,  some  9  feet  high  and  40  feet 
in  diameter.  The  cairns  are  asven  in  number,  without  counting  one  very 
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■nudl  heap,  and  aMfhcr  which  smoib  of  diffsrant  cbaneter.  Bnjm  ei 
TftrAd  stands  hi|(h6tt  on  the  ridge,  the  others  are  irregularly  diipoMd  on 
tiie  epnrfi,  and  one  is  in  a  hollow  at  the  head  of  a  ravine.  They  seem  too 
numerous  and  too  irregularly -disposed  to  have  been  originally  intended 
for  beacons,  though  the  Tfirftd  cairn  is  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  they  may  have  been  originally  seven  high- 
places,  eoiiseci-ated  to  the  seven  planetarv'  deitieti.  As  is  usual  with  such 
high-j)laceH,  they  commantl  an  extensive  view  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west  to  the  Moab  Mountains  on  the  e.'ist ;  Neby  SamwU  (the  high- 
place  of  Gibeon),  Tell  'Asur  (Baal  Hazor),  the  Dimmit  of  Olivet  (the  old 
high-f  koe  of  Cbemosh),  Aba  Thor  (follier  of  the  Boll,  ponbly  tha  old 
sanctuary  of  Moloch),  and  Neby  Samat  (possiblj  Samson's  TombX  aie  all 
in  sight  from  one  or  ofther,  as  well  as  8oba»  Knstnl,  Bis  Sharif  sib,  %c 
EzcaTations  bsTO  been  attempted  bat  appaiently  abandoned  before  any 
result  of  interest  was  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  a  Kitt  cr  tomb  of 
some  kind  may  exist  under  the  centre  of  each  cairn. 

The  only  similar  monuments  are  the  Jordan  Valley  Tells,  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  conjecture  whether  these  latter  may  not  have  been  originally 
"  hi>;h-places  "  of  the  Canaanites.  They  occur  generally  close  to  springs, 
which  would  agree  with  such  an  hyi^othpsis,  and  in  many  cases  they  are 
still  consecrated  by  a  Mukfim  standing  ou  the  Tell.  The  idea  seems 
worthy  of  some  consideration. 

Jerusalem. — On  receipt  of  Professor  Sayce's  pamphlet  I  compared  hia 
copy  of  the  Sikiam  Insariptkfn  with  oura  I  see  -farfcrns  differsnoss  of 
importanoe,  especially  in  the  form  of  some  of  the  letten,  and  we  shall 
conseqaently  revisit  the  tannel,  and  endeafeor  to  make  sore  aa  to  the 
doabtfnl  points. 

I  have  also  received  from  Herr  Konrad  Schick  a  copy  of  an  inscribed 
slab,  which  was  found  some  time  ago  lying  inside  the  tomb  desa-ibed  in 
the  last  Quarterly  HtcUement.  It  measured  3  feet  1 1  inches  by  2  feet 
7^  inches,  and  near  the  top  was  an  inscription  with  a  cross,  the  letters 
being  alxiut  inches  high,  and  6  inches  below  the  top  edge  of  the  slab. 
The  text  reads — 

4*  eHKHAIA<|>eptfC. 

Tilia  inscription,  0tm  Aut^Mpovf,  has  bsen  fonnd  in  eerecsl  other 
instances  in  esriy  Christian  tombs  near  Jernaalem.  The  oocnfrenoe 
of  the  slab  cannot,  howerer,  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  of  late 
date  in  the  tomb,  because  the  arrangement  of  the  toctUi\  as  previously 
explained,  is  exactly  that  found  in  the  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings," 
and  other  monuments  near  Jeniajilem,  dating  from  a  jx^riod  earlier  than 
the  l^yzautine.  The  tomb  may  have  been  re-used,  or  the  slab  may  have 
been  originally  placed  in  the  neighbouring  Church  of  iSts  Stephen. 

While  speiiking  of  inftcrij)tic)n8,  I  may  also  note  that  the  inscription 
from  the  town- walls  contains  the  name  John  Ittavvov  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines,  and  that  there  are  several  misprints  iu  the  text  (page  197). 
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I  believe  the  word  Swtokov  may  be  read  in  the  third  liDe,  but  it  is  very 

indiftinct. 

About  1(.X>  yards  south  of  the  tomb  above  noticed  i«  another  sepulchre, 
which  w;us  excavated  in  1875,  and  described  in  the  Quarterly/  Statement 
(p.  I90f  and  1876,  p.  9).  I  have  now  obtained  a  plan  and  a  detailed 
aceonnt  of  this  tomb  from  Herr  Schick. 

In  digging  for  a  ciiteni,  the  proprietor  of  tbe  gnnaA  hifc  upon  two  flat 
iUni  oovvring  shafts  wlikh  lad  to  the  tomK  The  deptii  of  rabUdi 
WM 10  feet  9  indiea,  and  the  tomb  wm  entirely  cat  in  rook.  TIm  ahaft  . 
WM  about  4  leet  deep^  and  the  chamber  beneath  8(  feet  hif^  and  8|  feet 
«|iniey  with  three  ioaUi  on  north,  eoath,  and  weekend  an  entrance  on  the 
east  from  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  loeuU  are  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  tomb  floor,  and  were  covered  originally  with  flat  alabe.  A  narrow 
opening  in  the  north-west  angle  led  into  a  second  chamber  abont  10  feet 
square  and  9^  feet  high,  but  of  trapezoid  form. 

This  second  chamber  liad  also  three  loeuii  and  an  eastern  entrance  with 
six  steps.  The  Uycuii  in  this  c^iae  were,  however,  under  arcosolia,  and  with 
the  bottom  of  the  coffin  level  with  the  chaml)er  fltxjr.  The  entrance  now 
built  up  is  well  formed,  as  in  the  better  specimens  of  /ocWi  tombs.  It  was 
in  this  cliamber  that  the  great  stone  sarcophagus  w{\s  found  which  lias 
been  conjectured  to  have  held  the  coffin  of  the  Enij)rert8  Eudoxia.  Tlie 
Barcophagua  meiisiired  nearly  8  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  height, 
including  the  four  legs  ;  the  width  was  about  3  feet,  and  the  stone  sides 
woe  only  about  3  inches  thick  and  the  bottom  5  inches.  It  had  a  cover 
with  mdely-aitlied  croas  section,  and  its  sine  waa  soch  that  It  coold 
evidently  not  have  been  brought  in  through  the  door.  It  waa  found 
mdeed  that  a  ahaft^  carefoUy  bk)cked  vp  with  maaonry,  existed  in  the 
roof  of  the  chamber,  through  whkb  h  appsam  to  have  been  lowersd. 
The  saroophagoa  waa  broken  in  tiymg  to  raiBe  it  thimigfa  this  same 
Aaft 

A  third  chamber  was  found  to  exist  beneath  the  first  descfibed,  and 

it  waa  only  to  be  reached  by  removing  slabe  which  pave  the  northern 
loculus  of  the  iirst  chaml)er.  Three  loctdi  covered  with  slabs,  and  placed 
side  by  8i<le  with  their  length  direction  ea.st  and  west,  were  here  found. 
They  were  sunk  9  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber,  the  loculi 
themselves  being  2  feet  deep. 

The  tomb  thus  described  is  very  curious  and  puzzling.  It  seems 
probably  U:>  have  been  enhirged  and  altered  at  various  |>eriod8,  and  has, 
it  will  be  observed,  two  inetluHls  of  access,  namely,  from  doors  in  the 
face  ef  the  clitf,  and  l)y  shafts  from  above.  The  use  of  the  loculm  tomb 
by  the  early  Christians  is  proved  by  the  examples  at  Shefa  'Amr 
(Bbeet  \'^,  and  other  instances ;  the  use  of  tombs  reached  by  shafts  and  of 
kenU  sank  in  the  diamber-floor  is  also  observable  in  CShristian  tomba.  It 
^ipears  on  the  whole  probable  that  an  early  Christian  tomb  was  here 
foimd  sit  a  later  period,  and  re-used  at  the  time  when  the  great  sar- 
oophsgna  waa  lowersd  into  it  The  ammgement  of  the  loeuU  would  seem 
io  ihow  that  the  sepuldire  is  later  than  the  northnrn  tomb,  which 
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was  desoribed  in  the  last  QuarUHf  StaUmmUf  and  it  may  perhaps  be  best 
ascribed  to  the  early  ^ynntine  period,  althoii^  tlie  hrget  chsmbw 
may  belong  to  the  Jewish  time& 

iSmmavi.— The  soggeation  that  ffam  MoUah  may  represent  Kmmans  it 

very  interesting,  and  frvm  a  philological  point  of  view  no  objectioQ  can  be 
raised  to  it  The  distance  does  not  appear,  however,  to  agree,  as  Kolouia 
IB  only  4^  EiiL^'liixh  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  Beit  Misaeh  not  much 
nutffi^  which  is  luider  40  furlongs,  whereas  the  distance  given  by  the  third 
Gospel  and  by  Josephus  is  50  furloiij^.  The  distance  of  Khamesa 
is  8^  English  miles  (some  70  stadia)  in  a  straight  line,  and  In  by  roa*! 

The  fact  that  a  MoLzidi  mentioned  in  the  Tahnud  w;ui  calleti  "  Colonia"* 
is  ill  favour  of  Mr.  Birch's  view.  Kolonia  has  oft<?n  before  been  proposed 
as  the  site  of  Enmiaus,  by  Canon  Williams  and  others.  The  identification 
of  the  Motzah  of  the  Bible  with  the  ruin  calle<l  /ieU  J^izzeh  (not  Muz/a  as 
spelt  in  the  (Quarterly  Statement)  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  Dj-ake, 
nine  years  ago,  and  I  have  accepted  it  in  my  ^  Bible  Handbook,"  although 
there  is  an  objection  that  the  Axmbie  Zain  rarely  takes  the  p&m  of  tihe 
Hebrew  Tmdi  Mr.  Birch  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  this 
previous  identification  of  Hotsah. 

KolOnia  was-^and  still  is— a  plaoe  to  which  the  inhabitants  of .  Jeni- 
salem  went  ont  idr  recreation  (cf.  Sfiahna  Toma  and  Tal.  Jer.  Soeeah, 
IViS)!  possibly  the  exprestion  "went  into  the  country*  •ypM'i 
Mark  x?i,  18)  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  similar  retreat  for  rest  and 
refraahmeot  from  the  city,  and,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  Mr.  Biidi's 
proposal  may  be  considered  oonsidarably  to  strengthen  the  case  in  favovr 
of  Kolonia. 

Murixta^i. — The  eastern  half  of  the  great  encK>sure  which  once  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Hixsjiitallers  of  Jerusalem  is  now  Germaji  property,  and 
excavations  have  been  cai-ried  on  in  these  precincts  since  1872. 

The  Hospital  proper  and  the  Church  of  St.  John  still  lie  buried 
beneath  at  least  30  feet  of  rubbish,  but  the  Churcli  of  St.  Marie  la  Grande 
and  the  momustic  cj^Uiblishment  south  of  it  have  been  cleared  out,  and  a 
complete  i)lan  has  been  made  for  me  by  Herr  K.  Schick.  The  rock, 
varying  in  level  from  2^446  to  2,485  feet,  and  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley,  haa  been  traced  throughout,  and  it  appears  that  the 
mediATal  bttUdings  were  founded  on  dlftm  varying  from  80  to  50  fsel  in 
depth.  The  only  structures  which  rise  from  the  rock  are  the  waUs  of  two 
magmfioent  reservbira^  whidi  I  visited  in  1878,  beneath  the  monaateiy. 
Here,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  below  ground,  we  were  able  to  walk  along  tbs 
▼ery  bed  of  the  Tyropceon,  treading  on  rodL  for  a  distance  of  100  fsst 
or  more. 

The  bniklings,  though  all  attributable  to  the  Crusaders,  are  of  various 
dates,  as  shown  by  the  straight  joints  and  the  varying  finish  of  the 
masonry.  Even  the  narrow  street  to  the  e^u^^t  (the  old  Malcui^iriai) 
appears  to  belong  to  the  i2th  century,  as  mentioned  in  a  recent 
report 

Part  of  the  old  masomy  has  been  destroyed  in  opening  a  new  street 
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on  the  wertt  of  the  property,  but  the  buildiiigR  are  shown  on  tbe  plan 
just  obtained,  which  I  am  Mndii^  hooM  to  CqIoimI  Wamn  for  hit 
Tolnine  ol  the  ^^Memoin." 


MouvT  Nkbo* 

'Anr  Hmv,       Amgut^  1881. 
It  10  wHih  great  aliifiMtioii  thai  I  pen  die  fint  report  from  b^nd  Jordan, 
more  especially  aa  aome  pointe  of  intereat  have  already  rewarded  our 
e^ploiation  of  the  coTintn'  round  this  camp. 

I  aeized  the  first  favoura))le  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  since 
we  landed  in  Palestin?,  to  pusli  aorosM  tlio  river.  When  we  took  the  field 
in  ^^ay,  the  country  wa.s  in  a  very  excited  st;it<',  tho  Dnizes  were  ahn«>st  in 
of^Kjn  rel>eHi«n  :  the  French  t4eizureof  Tunis,  the  non-settlement  of  tlietrreek 
atiair,  and  the  visit  of  various  princes  au(i  political  agents  to  Palestine, 
raised  a  very  general  feeling  tiiat  some  sort  of  crisis  wiis  approaching.  Tlie 
great  tribea  of  the  Adwftn  and  the  Bent  Sakhr  were  at  war,  and  the 
governor  of  the  BeUta  had  proceeded  from  NAbtna  to  ea  Salt  and  waa 
travelling  over  the  whde  oonntij  whidi  we  intended  first  to  survey. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  prodent  to  await  a  moie-  lavoarable  oppor- 
tanity,  while  employing  the  party  in  the  aonth.  of  Palestine  as  detdled 
in  preceding  reportii  We  were  tluis  able  to  watch  for  the  proper  moment 
for  commeDdng  mir  real  work,  and  found  that  our  presence  was  tolerated 
by  the  government  so  U»g  as  we  avoided  asking  for  any  olBeial  aasistanoe 
or  protection. 

On  the  IGth  Augnst  Lieut<>nant  Mantell  and  I  left  our  c^inip  at  'A in 
Y&lo  with  six  of  the  native  st;ifi,  and  man  hed  down  to  Jericho,  where  we 
hatl  amiuged  to  meet  Sheikh  Gobliiu  en  Nimr  of  the  Adwan  Amlis.  My 
principal  object  was  to  secure  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Adw&n 
Araha  hefoire  committing  the  whole  of  onr  heavy  expedition  and  of 
oar  valuable  property  beyond  the  river.  On  the  17th  Qobttn  appeared 
with  two  spearmen  and  two  swordsmen,  and  we  marehed  over  the 
valley,  crossing  the  river  at  the  Ohoianlyeh  lord,  and  camping  In  GobUn^ 
own  property  at  Kefrein,  The  stream  of  Jordan  was  easily  fonlable, 
beiQg<mlyiq|i  to  the  horses'  slioulders,  and  thus  before  we  had  time  almost 
to  realise  it  we  crossed  the  barrier  beyond  which  I  had  for  nearly 
three  months  so  much  longed  to  penetrate.  The  heat  in  the  valley 
was  very  great,  rising  to  100°  F.  in  the  shade  by  <lny,  and  rcniaiMing 
at  about  90  all  night.  Dn  the  IHtli  we  readied  the  lie^intiful  stream 
of  'Aiu  Hi'sbAn,  which  flows  rapidly  «lown  the  st*?ep  mountain  si<lea 
to  the  Jordan  valley,  rising  about  2  miles  N.W.  of  the  ruins  of  Ueshbon. 
Here  on  the  19th  we  made  our  anrangementa  withSheikfa  Gobl&n ;  and  on 
the  SOth,  having  arranged  these  preliminaries^  we  despatched  mules  to 
Jerusalem  to  briqg  over  the  rast  ol  the  party. 
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1>ariiig  the  week  we  have  been  employed  in  visiting  the  ooimtiy 
muTOoiidiiDg  the  cemp,  arranging  the  trigonomelrical  stationsyaiMiooUiBetiiig 

the  names  of  the  principal  niiiia.  It  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  ol 
oar  change  of  plan,  to  measure  a  new  base-line  between  Heshbon  and 
Madelia,  on  the  flat  plateau  called  the  Mishor  in  the  Bible.  The  site  for 
thin  bast-  hiis  been  chosea,  and  I  ]io}>e  s4^)on  to  rejKirt  that  it  has  been 
meanured  and  the  trianguiation  extended  thence  for  about  100  square 
miles. 

Our  operations  have  l)een  considerably  facilitiited  by  the  work  of 
pre('e<iing  explorers,  for  the  Arabfi  are  acc  ustomed  to cairns  erected,  and 
lines  mejisured,  theodolites  set  up  and  aneroids  consulted,  and  we  are,  more- 
over, able  to  make  use  of  the  cairns  built  by  lieot.  Stoevei's  party  in  1973. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  the  liberslily  of  our  predeoesson  has  raised  the  maribei 
so  that  it  18  not  posnUe  for  ns—nnreoognised  by  the  govmmieiit»and  thus 
dependent  entirely  on  the  Bedawin— to  work  as  dissplj  as  we  were  able  to 
do  in  other  Arab  districts— notshly  in  the  Jud«an  desert  and  the  Jordan 
yalley.  It  i%  howerer,  very  satisEsctoiy  to  htk  soine  senai  of  secority  dne 
to  onr  present  agreement,  instead  of  having  njght  and  day  the  anxiety  of 
exi)ecting  constant  attempts  to  steal  horsee  or  othsr  valuable  beloiigiBga 
The  Adw&n  imprees  me  very  favourably,  and  among  ali  Arsbs  an  agn^ 
ment  may  be  considered  as  binding  as  it  wonhi  be  amoog  men  of  bonoar 
in  Europe. 

Our  first  ride  was  along  the  western  slopes  <>f  tlie  great  plateau,  to  visit 
the  famous  site  of  .Telvel  Ne}>a,  wu|)po«e<l  to  represent  tlie  Biblical  Nebo  ..r 
Pisgah,  whence  Moses  surveyed  the  Land  of  Proniihe,  and  where  Bala;aii  isj 
recorded  to  have  l>een  brought  by  Balak  to  curse  the  children  o(  Israel 
CVossing  WAdy  Hesbfm  we  rode  south  to  the  Ix  autiful  'Ayiln  Mi\sa,  where 
two  streams  issue  from  the  clifla  and  flow  in  a  succession  of  c;is<:<ule.s  down 
the  mountain  sides.  This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  I  have  y^ 
seen  in  Syria  (excepting  iu  Lebanon),  and  the  magnificent  water  supply  of 
the  district  ws  ars  now  exploring — every  goi^e  having  its  stream  evca  as 
late  as  the  antomn — contrasts  with  the  sosntier  and  more  difiused  oharscter 
of  the  water  supply  west  of  Jordan  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Tbe 
northern  spring  at  'AyAn  Mtksa  fsUs  over  a  diff  40  or  50  feet  high,  the 
southern  wells  oat  at  the  base  of «  preoipioe  forming  a  beantifal  dear  pool 
flanked  by  two  aged  wild  £gs  ;  and  here  in  the  face  of  the  diff  a  rude 
cottage  is  built  up  and  inliabited  by  a  family  of  Christiana  of  theOredk 
Church  from  Tsiyibeh,  north  of  Jenualein. 

From  these  springs  we  climbed  up  700  feet  to  the  spur  which  runs  out 
west  fi-om  the  summit  of  Nelx),  and  which  takes  the  name  SiAghah  from 
a  ruin  so  called  on  the  emst.  We  examined  the  site, and  found  remayis 
of  a  small  Byzantine  village  with  a  chuich,  fallen  columns,  rude  capitals 
of  the'  .')th  century  styh>,  and  vaults  supported  on  ixjund  Jirches,  such  as 
are  coiniuon  in  early  Christian  ruins  throughout  Palestine.  The  name 
Siaghali  has  already  been  collected  by  the  American  Survey  party,  but 
I  am  not  aware  whether  its  identity  with  the  Aramaic  >SW/th  (j^^C^)  has 
been  pointed  out.   Seatli,    the  burial  place  of  Mosea,'  is  the  pai-aphraae 
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for  Nebo  given  by  the  Targum  of  Onkelo«  in  Num.  xxxii,  3,  and  tlie  name 
fonuB  therefore  a  link  in  the  identifiotion  of  N«bo  with  the  ridgooC  Jebel 
Nebo  where  Sidghih  atill  exigta 

So  far  as  I  ran  judge  by  the  map,  it  is  to  this  ruin  that  Canon  Tri8trani 
giv'taj  the  nanie  Zi  arn,  and  which  he  iilentitien  with  Zoar.  Nn  otlicr  niin 
appears  to  exist  on  the  way  from  'Ay(in  MuHa  to  the  ridge  s+uuth  of  theae 
«priiigii,  and  with  great  deference  to  »o  experienced  an  explorer  1  amnut  but 
think  that  an  error  has  arisen,  due  to  the  great  similarity  in  sound  (to  an 
European  ear)  between  the  Rt  and  the  Ok$m  in  Arabic  The  name  Zi'ara 
wag  qiiite  unknown  to  Sheikh  GobUn,  although  ho  baa  abown  himaelf 
thom^j  aei|iiauitad  witli  the  nomendatare  of  the  diatrieti  which  haa  aa 
yet  been  imperfeotlj  ooUoetod.  Whoovor  k  reipoiiaibk  for  the  Aiabie 
spelling  of  ^e  name  Zfara  as  given  in  Dr.  Tristram's  **  Land  of  Moab,''  I 
feel  oodTinoed  that  the  form  Si&ghah  given  by  the  Amerioan  party  m  the 
correct  one,  and  it  is  evident  that  tliis  form  haa  no  oonnectiou  with  the 
ilt  hrow  Zoar,  which  in  Arabic  woukl  appear  moat  pfobably  aa  Sank  or 
Haghtr. 

Other  objectiom^  to  Canon  Tristranj's  j)n)posal  have  been  |K)inted  out  by 
various  writers,  the  main  difficulty  l>eing  that  Siaghah  is  »ituate<i  :Umost 
on  the  level  of  the  great  plateau  li,()(X)  feet  above  the  Jordan  valley,  which 
appaan  haidiy  to  agree  with  the  plea  pat  forth  bj  Lot  In  aakiug  pennia- 
•ion  to  flee  to  Zoar,  that  the  mountaina  were  too  far  from  him.  Weahall 
haT8, 1  hope^  forther  opportonitiea  of  aearehing  for  Zoar  near  the  foot  of 
the  mowntaina,  where  TeU  ShaghAr  haa  been  pointed  out  bj  the  Bey.  W. 
F.  Birch  aa  a  ponible  aite ;  but  if  Zoar  should  be  aought  higher  up  the 
slopes  we  may  perhapa  have  an  indication  in  the  namea  Bujm  S'aAr  and 
Tal'at  S'adr,  which  we  discoyered  yesterday  north  of  our  present  camp. 

The  hot  haze  rising  from  the  Jordan  valley  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  very  accunite  ideii  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  view  commanded 
by  the  Siagliah  ridi^t^,  but  tlie  Araljs  assured  us  that  in  cle-u'  weather 
Kaukab  el  Haw;i,  Tahor,  and  Neby  Duhy  could  be  s.-en  on  the  north-west, 
and  Beni  N  airn  and  Vekin  (the  city  Cain  of  the  Ktiuteri;  on  the  south- 
west Bethlehem,  Beit  JAht,  Jebel  Foreidia,  Olivet,  Taiyibeh,  Tell  Astir, 
Geriflm,£bBl,  Neby  Bel&n,  Jebel  Haskia,  and  Qilboa  ean  be  aeen,and  the 
Jordan  valley  from  Jericho  to  Kankab;  the  Kum  Sartaba,  the  northem 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Jebel  Odia  above  ea  8alt»  Heahbon,  and  Elealah  are 
alao  in  view.  Tlie  moat  striking  peeoliarity  of  the  aoene  aeema,  however, 
to  be  that  the  valley  eaat  of  the  river  is  plainly  seen,  Kefrein,  Nimrin, 
lUmeh,  and  other  pUoee  eloee  to  the  foot  of  the  Moab  hills  being  in  view. 
Thus  the  prospect  seems  to  agree  well  with  the  account  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (xxxiv,  1-3),  although  Dan  (if  BfiniAs  be  intemled)  and  the 
"  utmo^^t  sea "  cannot,  I  think,  be  seen,  sla  high  mountsiina  apjxjar  to 
intorvt-ne.  Pfrhaps  we  HhoiiM  read  "  all  Judiih  ^otr<zr</<r  the  utmost  sea." 
Gilead  with  it.s  «tak  wood.s,  the  land  of  Epimiim  and  Miuiasseh  west  of 
Jordan,  Naphthali  (in  the  vicinity  of  Tabor,  which  formed,  as  the  survey  of 
Western  Palestine  shows,  the  border  between  that  tribe  and  Issachar),  the 
hillt  of  Jndah,  and  the  Negeb,  or  coontiy  aoolfa  of  Hebron,  are  all  aeen  as 
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described  in  the  Bible  narrative  ;  while  no  dpsmption  could  be  moTO 
exact  than  that  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  unto  Zoar"  if  Zoar  is  to  be  BQllj^ 
at  the  edije  of  the  Ghor  es  Seiseb&n,  near  Kefrein  or  Katutih. 

The  name  Xeha  appears  to  apply  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  at  the 
very  t-d^e  of  the  great  plateau.  The  name  ISiighah  applies  to  the  spur 
further  west  near  the  ruin  of  that  name  ;  but  as  ia  usual  with  natural 
features  these  titles  are  not  very  strictly  aj)plied,  and  the  whole  ridge 
appears  occasioiially  to  be  called  Dhahret  Neba. 

A  very  startling  disooveiy  awaited  tm  at'Neba,  wbich,  while  making 
ereiy  deduction  whidi  prudence  suggests,  seeina  more  likelj  to  give  a 
direct  coimection  with  the  fiible  namtiTe  than  anything  we  have  yet 
come  across.  Inunediately  north-west  of  the  highest  sommil^  near  the 
ancient  road  Irhidh  here  descends  from  the  platean,  we  fbnnd  a  distinct 
and  well  preserved  specimen  of  those  rude  stone  monuments,  called  by 
some  "  cromlechs,"  and  })y  othei-s  (though,  acc-onling  to  Max  Muller  in- 
e<»!Tectly)  "  dolmens."  Their  exi.stence  in  this  district  has  already  been 
noticed  by  Canon  Tristnim,  though,  so  far  a«  I  know,  he  h:is  not  described 
the  specimen  in  question.  It  is  distinct  and  well  preeerved|  consistiug  of 
one  large  covering  stone  supported  by  two  others. 

The  monument  stands  on  the  bare  rock,  and  cannot  a])parently  have 
been  erected  over  a  grare.  Liige  scattered  blocks  near  it  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  other  monmnenla  of  the  seme  kind,  and,  aa  in  Galilee,  they 
seem  more  probably  to  have  been  ancient  altars  than  anjrthiiig  else— an 
explanation  which  haa^  I  belieye,  been  accepted  by  many  arcfafldpgisti^ 
as  best  accounting  lor  the  purpose  for  which  similar  cromlecha  were 
erected  in  our  own  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  ia  nothing  to  give  a  date  to  the  cromlechs  on  Nebo,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  where  we  are  informed  that  Balak  erected  seven  altars 
— one  no  doubt  to  each  of  tlu-  great  planetary  divinities— at  this  8|)ot. 
The  position  of  tliese  altars  was  evidently  not  on  the  extreme  summit  of 
the  hill,  as  Balaam  went  aside  to  the  high  j)liice  leaving  the  king  sUmding 
by  his  sacrifices.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  bold  suggestion,  but 
there  appears  nothing  extravagant  in  the  idea  that  one  of  those  ancient 
altars,  sohastily  erected  to  summon  the  ddtiee  cf  Hoab  to  war  against 
Israel,  my  yet  be  standing,  unharmed  by  more  than  3,000  winters,  on 
the  bleak  alopes  of  Nebo^  beneath  the  summit  where,  according  to  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  the  prophet  from  Euphrates  went 
up  to  meet  with  Jehovah. 

lliat  aimilar  mommienta  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  in  the  opinion  of 
many  modem  authorities,  who  recognize  in  the  "gilgal"  or  "circle"  of 
the  book  of  Jf)shua,  where  the  twelve  stones  taken  from  Jordan  were 
set  up,  a  circMilar  monument  not  unlike  Stnnehenge.  Such  a  gilgal  .still 
exists  ea.st  of  DhibAn,  a.s  i-ecently  described  by  Herr  Schick,  consisting  of 
stones  of  great  nm},  and  of  this  a.s  well  as  of  all  the  niost  ]>erfect  crom- 
lechs, Lieutenant  MtUitell  will  now  endeavour  to  obtain  photographa. 
Caution  is,  however,  very  necessary,  as  some  of  the  supposed  monuments 
may  turn  out  to  be  merely  natoial  featuieo,  lor  the  lutt-aidea  here^  aa  in 
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Western  lUeituM,  ate  itrBi^n  with  fallen  blocks.  In  two  instances  west 
of  Jordan  we  cune  across  ^nup8  of  stones,  which  mhj  have  belonged 
respectively  to  a  cromlech,  aiui  to  a  atone  circle  ;  but  we  were  unable  to 
make  mire  that  they  were  not  natund  features,  and  thoy  an  ooDseqiiently 
not  marked  on  the  map. 

It  ia  striking  to  find  that  the  unmistakable  cromlerlis  exist  only 
beyond  Jordan  and  in  UpjK-r  (Jalilee,  at  a  disUmce  from  the  influence  of 
Jewish  faith  in  Jerusalem,  and  this  serves  to  strengthen  the  conjecture 
that  the  ancient  Baal  worahippen  made  nie  ol  rode  cromlechs,  similar  to 
tfaoae  of  the  Bmida  ol  *  later  poriod,  for  altan. 

In  connection  with  thia  aubject  the  fonn  of  the  Maidnu,  or  placennow 
held  Mcrad  bj  the  Arabo,  ia  very  intereetiqg. 

During  the  preaent  week  we  have  Tisited  aone  aix  or  e%^ht  of  tfaeae 
ahiines,  consisting  <>f  cirrha  mme  20  feet  in  diameter,  built  up  of  atonea 
about  a  foot  long.  In  each  case  there  waa  a  aorl  oi  doorway  or  amall 
cromlech  on  the  west,  fnrnipd  hy  two  stones — generally  well  hewn  and 
taken  frmn  a  neighbouring  ruin,  .supporting  a  thin!  .stone  t»r  lintel.  The 
jambs  were  genendly  about  2  feet  high,  awd  the  widtli  of  the  entrance 
about  the  same.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  circle  waH  composed  of  unhewn 
blocks  abf>ut  a  foot  long  |)iled  up  into  a  wall  Home  2  feet  in  height. 
The  lintel  stone  of  the  cromlech  or  western  entrance  serves  as  an  alt^ir 
otk  whidi  are  kid  offariDgSy  conaiiting  of  bioe  beadsy  fragmenta  of  potteiy 
or  of  purple  baaah,  bita  of  diina,  the  locka  of  gnna,  laga,  eto.  The 
plongha  of  the  Ainbo  are  left  inaide  the  duurmed  drde  for  protection,  and 
a  rude  grave  of  stones  occupies  the  centre,  while  in  three  cases  sacred  trees 
grow  doae  by.  The  names  of  some  of  these  Jidiamt  are  modem,  othera 
are  said  to  date  from  **  aneient  times,"  but  whatever  be  the  age  of  the 
existing  structures,  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  thua  constructing 
*' gilgals haH  l>een  derived  hy  t)je  Arabs  from  their  forefathers,  from  a 
remote  j^eriml,  while  many  of  the  sites  (e.specially  that  of  Neby  Bal'ath), 
may  be  8up|K)se<l  to  preserve  ancient  centres  of  Baal  worship  on  the  high 
places  of  M«al». 

The  tieid  we  have  at  length  entered  promises  to  be  one  of  great 
interest.  It  may  be  said  to  stand  to  Western  Palestine  something  in  the 
relatkii  of  the  highhmda  to  the  loirianda  of  Scotland— «  wilder  region ; 
inhabited  by  clans  of  pastoral  habita ;  diatingnished  by  ita  guahing  springs, 
Ha  nneoltivmted  moon^  and  ita  more  ancient  arduBolpgieal  remaina. 

The  nunc  appear  to  be  more  important,  though  leas  nnmeioaa  than 
weat  of  the  rirer,  bat  with  the  exception  of  cromleeha  all  thoee  we  have  aa 
yet  visited  appear  to  belong  to  the  Byzantine  period.  The  ruin  of 
SHUnieh  in  WAdy  HesMn  has  not  apparently  been  previously  noted,  and 
ita  position  w^ms  to  fit  well  with  that  of  the  Biblical  Sibmah  of  Moab. 
The  great  tf)wer  of  SAmik  may  prove  to  l>e  the  Samega  of  Josej)hii.s,  and 
Sdfa  may  have  some  connection  with  the  fiHd  of  Zophin,  hut  withoat 
l>ook8  of  reference  it  is  impossible  to  follow  up  tliese  indications  very 
closelv. 

Most  of  the  sites  which  we  have  visited  are  marked  on  the  excellent 
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mails  of  Bsdeker's  Hamibf>ok,  though  the  naoMB  an  often  inooneetly 

spelt. 

At  Unim  ol  Bnrak  we  found  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription,  which 
appears  to  reajrd  the  erection  of  a  building  by  a  certjiin  AntoniuH  Rufua, 
and  is  evidently  not  older  than  the  Byzantine  j)eriud.  Three  other  in- 
Hcriptions  from  M;uleha  have  been  removed  to  JerusiUem,  where  I  hope 
to  see  tliem  in  the  winter,  and  no  doubt  many  otlieru  aa  yet  uuoopied 
remain  to  be  found,  but  the  Adw&n  say  that  they  know  of  no  other  atone 
like  the  Moabite  atone  anywhere  in  their  obnntry. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  the  present  ciwiiBtiwi  of  the  more 
important  tribes  east  of  Jordsn.  The  Adwftn  aaeat  preeent  periiapa  the 
strongest,  being  allied  with  one  section  of  the  Beni  Sakhr.  Their  country 
is  bounded  by  Jordan  and  the  Zerka  Main,  Jebel  A jIAn,  and  Jerash, 
'Amm^  and  the  ridge  on  which  rtanda  the  ruin  of  S&mik,  embracing 
some  1,000  square  miles  of  very  good  country,  includiiif^  the  best  part 
of  the  Ghor,  and  the  liill  s]op«'s  and  part  of  the  Heuhbon  plateau. 

On  the  south-eauit  is  the  country  of  the  Beni  Sakhr,  or  "  sons  of  the 
i-ock,"  including  tlie  plateau  erust  of  Matleba  and  Sdmik,  a.s  f.ir  .w  the 
country  of  the  'Anezeh.  The  famous  Sheikh  Fendi  el  Faiz  hiis  died 
within  the  last  few  year^,  and  his  sons  quarelled  among  themselves.  Ibn 
el  Fiaz  and  Zutnm  allied  themselvea  wtUi  their  old  enemies  the  'Anfuwhi 
while  another  section  made  peace  with  the  Adwftn,  who  doling  the  present 
year  (aboutthe  middle  of  Hay)  alew  Zatun  in  fehr  fight  Peaoe  has  since  • 
been  made,  and  blood  money  paid,  bat  the  Beni  Sakhr  hare  lost  much 
of  their  power,  and  the  Hameidi  tribes  who  inhabit  the  district  south  of 
the  Zerka  M'ain  as  far  as  Kerak  are  now  their  own  mastenL  Tlie  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  of  fifty  Christian  families  in  the  caves  of  Madeba, 
\mder  protection  of  Padre  Paulo,  the  priest  appointed  by  the  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Jeruiialem,  luus  also  made  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  country.  On  the  22nd  we  paid  a  visit  to  this  worthy  j>riest  in  his 
cave,  and  T  h.ul  a  lon<?  conveimtion  with  him  in  lUiliau,  which  served  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  best  method  of  proceeding.  He  oiFered  us  all 
the  aasistanoe  in  his  power,  and  will  send  our  letters  for  na  to  Jeroaalem. 
His  aseistance  ought  to  be  a  great  hdp  to  as  in  making  arrangements  with 
the  Hameidi,  who  hare  a  wholesome  fear  of  him,  as  he  haa  cansed  some  of 
theur  number  to  beimprisoned.  Sofsr,  indeed,  as  the  country  sooth  of  the 
Jabbok  is-  oonoemed,  our  way  is  now  dear,  with  the  exception  of  possible 
interference ;  and  aa  the  district  has  the  reputation  of  being  healthy, 
we  may  hope  to  reap  a  good  harvest  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

From  day  to  day  our  stoi-e  of  notes  increases  nipi<lly.  Every  evening 
Sheikh  Gobl&u  comes  to  our  tent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  over  this 
our  conversation  is  often  considembly  prolonged.  The  Arabs  being  a 
freer  and  m)bler  })eople  than  the  pe;us.'intry,  are  less  suspicious  of  Euro- 
|>eaim,  and  more  willing  to  give  information.  They  ai'e  also  much  less 
fanatical  and,  indeed,  have  very  little  religion.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
Sheikh  GobUn  at  his  prayers,  and  his  foresight  politicaUy  seems  to  be 
shown  by  his  having  sent  his  younger  sona  to  Sie  Eng^iah  School  in  Jeru- 
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■ileBL  Yet»  attlMNigli  in  camtant  oommimfwttion  with  travelleari,  altfaoBgh 
be  has  even  been  on  board  an  Kngilah  num-ol-war,  and  baa  acquired  a 
tralj  ebiliied  love  of  mon^,  be  baa  not  loat  the  native  dignity  of  the 
Arab,  nor  aoqoired  the  detestably  familiar  and  impertinent  manner  of  the 
Dngomani  of  Western  Palestine,  whoae  treatment  of  travellen  seems  to 
Ijecome  more  inaaflbBably  oontemptuous  every  year.  It  ia  impossible  in  a 
Hhort  report  to  give  any  account  of  the  fund  of  traditiona,  notes  of  customai 
and  manners,  of  scenery  and  archaeology,  which  we  are  now  gathering  day 
by  day,  while  the  more  intelligent  among  the  natives,  including  our  new 
Protestant  scribe,  and  our  old  major  donio  (liabtb  el  JeniAil),  apj->ear  to 
outer  thoroDghly  into  tlie  spirit  of  the  work,  an<l  till  tlioir  note  books  with 
traditions  and  other  scraps  of  information  diligently  collected  from  the 
Arab8. 

My  pre^sent  p)lan  is  to  |)roceed  84)ut}iwar<ls  by  Dibon  to  the  Anion,  and 
thence  north-east  by  Ziza  to  'Amm&n,  visiting  the  jmlate  of  Maifihitta,  and 
eompleting  the  survey  of  the  mountains,  if  potwible,  from  the  Amon  to  the 
vidnity  of  ea  Salt  For  however  intereating  the  dktrict  ronhd  Kerak  may 
be,  it  is  properly  speaking  no  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  this,  together 
wiXh  the  aoQth  «nd  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Hanah,  and  tiie  Negeb,  aonth  of 
Beerdieba,  might  with  advantage  be  mdertaken  at  one  time,  with  an 
ezpeditioii  xatlier  differently  oiganiaed,  and  by  a  more  rapid  method  of 
work.  The  region  to  the  north,  inclndiog  mount  Oilead  and  the  Haoran, 
appears,  however,  to  preaent  more  immediate  interest,  and  we  may  perhaps 
hope  if  all  goes  well  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Ghor  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  nest  apnng, and  before  autumn  to  extend  the  work  as  far  a^  the 
river  Hieromax  on  the  north,  and  eaatwarda  to  Bemtheh  and  the  Baj 
road. 

The  country  south  of  Heshbon  is  absolutely  bare  of  trees,  and  we  are 
therefore  liable  t<j  suffer  from  extremes  of  temiwrature.  On  the  day  of 
writinc:  this  report  t^ie  thermometer  stands  at  108'  F.  in  the  shade  of  the 
tent,  the  wind  from  the  e^ist  being  hotter  and  stronger  than  I  have  almost 
ever  experienced  it  in  Palestine. 

A  few  days  <igo  the  nii-sts  covered  the  hills  in  the  morning,  and  the 
temperature  at  night  was  quite  chilly.  North  of  our  present  camp  there 
are,  however,  hilla  eovered  with  oake,  and  here  we  ahaU  hope  to  find  refuge 
before  the  equinoctial  galea  oommenoe.  Hie  attached  aketeh>map  w^ 
serve  to  ahow  the  propoeed  field  of  our  immediate  operationa,  and  I  hope 
that  before  the  Jamaty  Qwtrierly  ia  iaaned  we  may  be  able  to  aend 
further  intereating  particolaia  of  onr  work  in  Moab. 

Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  AnnBteong,  with  the  remainder  of  the  expedition, 
arrived  here  on  August  26th,  after  three  day«^  march.  They  encountered 
a  fearful  scirocco  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  thermometer  reading  118"  F.  in 
the  shade  by  day  and  over  90*  F.  by  night.  Fortunately  all  members  of  the 
]>arty  arrived  safely,  except  our  trusty  watch-dog  BarOd  ('^gonpowder''), 
who  succumbed  to  the  heat  near  Jericho. 

Claude  B.  Condeb,  Lieut.  B.£. 
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THE  ANCIENT  HEBREW  INSGBIFTION  IN  THE  POOL 

OF  SILOAH. 

I. 

SiNCK  tlu'  publication  of  the  ln><t  (Quarterly  Statement  much  new  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  iht-  ancient  Hebrew  inscription  in  the  tunnel  of  Siloam. 
Dr.  Guthe — who  ha8  succeeded  in  discovering  rennuua  of  the  old  city  wall 
which  defended  the  eutnuice  of  the  TyropcBon  vsUey— hae  not  only  taken  a 
gypnim  east  of  the  ineeription,  hot  haa  alao  removed  the  depoait  of  lioie  whidi 
fiUed the dianusten, and haathnaniadetbeiT exact fonnaWaible.  Hekindly 
allowed  lientenanta  Oonder  and  Mantell  to  take  a  aqneeae  of  the  inaoqi- 
tion  after  the  process  of  cleaning  it  had  been  completed,  and  lienteoant 
Conder  has  forwarded  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  two  tracings  of 
the  squeeze  corrected  by  a  careful  compariaon  with  tlie  original  text.  I 
communicated  a  revised  translation  of  the  inscription  based  upon  these 
tracinfTs  to  the  Athenirnm  of  August  Kith,  and  jx)inted  outat  thcRiinio  time 
that  the  recover}'  «>f  the  exact  forms  of  the  letters  obliges  me  to  bring  it 
down  to  a  later  period  than  the  age  of  Solomon.  Unfortunately  the  appli- 
cation of  the  acid,  by  means  of  which  the  lime  was  removed,  seems  to  have 
injured  some  of  the  cbaracters  ;  at  all  eventa  aeveral  of  those  which  were 
dearly  viaihle  when  I  copied  the  text  do  not  appear  in  the  aqneeae  at  all, 
and  Mr.  Filter  inframa  me  that  **  Dr.  Gathe'a  repeated  waahinga"  have 
made  others  of  them  more  indistinct  than  thqr  were  last  Eefamaiy.* 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  letter  in  the  Athenmm,  I  have  carefolly 
examined  Dr.  Guthe's  cast  at  Berlin.  An  artide  on  the  inscription  has 
alsio  been  published  by  Prof,  Kautsch,  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Zeitsclirift 
des  deutschen  Palaeatina-Vereins,  "  containing  statements  which  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment  nhould  have  been  [wnnitted  to  appear  in  the  re8iK>nsil)le 
organ  of  a  stieutitic  Society.  In  his  j>erhapa  not  unnatuml  annoyance  at 
the  appropriati<»n  by  an  Englishman  of  an  important  inscription  which  he 
ha<l  regarded  ;us  tin-  Hj>ecial  pro]>erty  of  the  Gennan  Association,  he  has 
forgotten  the  courtesy  due  to  a  sister  Society  which  has  been  in  the  field 
for  yean  More  the  Germaii  Falestine  Association  was  founded,  as  well  as 
the  candour  and  faimesB  we  might  expect  from  a  adidar.  Peiaonal  coiip 
troversy  and  international  jealousies  are  always  undesirabU^  more  espedally 
when  they  involve  two  sodeties  which  are  working  for  a  common  end,  and 
I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  Dr.  Kautsch's  remarks  were  it  not  for  two 
or  three  aaaertkms  which  conoem  the  credit  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund. 

Dr.  Kautsoh  seem?  particularly  indignant  at  my  having  charged  him 
with  being  in  too  great  Inirry  to  vindicate  the  Gemiiui  Palestine  Asso- 
ciation. But  I  must  again  bi  ing  tlio  s;une  charge  against  him.  At  any 
rate,  in  no  other  way  can  I  explain,  for  instance,  his  interpretation  of  my 
statement  as  regards  the  nioney  sent  by  the  English  I'alestine  Exploration 
Pund  for  lowering  the  water  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.    As  the  Secretary  of 

*  Lieut.  Conder's  interesting  letter  published  in  this  Statement  makes  the 
faot  quite  plain. 
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the  Fnnd  is  prepared  to  prove,  Dr.  Chaplin  wm  aatborued  to  draw  £S&  for 
the  purpose,  thill  bfling  the  mm  «gtimated  as  neoeasary  to  complete  the 
voriL  Snnilariy  Dr.  Kantanh  more  than  onoe  meen  at  me  for  finding  a 
Urdu  or  *'caatle*  in  the  inacription.  If  he  had  taken  the  tnmble  to  read 
mj  aitidi^  he  would  have  seen  that  I  pat  a  query  after  the  trandation, 
tint  I  ngudibd.  it  in  mj  notea  aa  more  than  doabtf ill,  and  that  I  finally 
withdrew  it  in  .the  poatwript  in  favour  of  Dr.  Neubauer'a  conjecture ! 
Dr.  EAutsch  further  discovers  that  my  copy  of  the  inacription  added  next  to 
aothiBg  to  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  waa  bat  a  very  alight  improvement 
QpOD  the  copy  he  had  published  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  German 
Joarual.  Other  Semitic  scholars  will  nut  Ije  disposed  to  agree  with  him,a8 
si-arcely  any  Phoenician  letters  or  Hebrew  words  can  be  recognised  iii  hia 
facsimile,  and  tl»e  only  complete  seiit^ince  Dr.  KauLsch  waa  able  to  give 
was  (it- rived  from  luy  letters  in  the  Athenmim  of  February. 

1  need  H.iy  no  more  on  this  distasteful  subject,  l)ut  will  turn  tr)  the 
disputed  readings  as  to  which  Dr.  Kautfich  and  myself  still  dilfer.    In  lino 


5  he  foUowa  Mr.  Shapira  in  reading  *  D^flMSl  #  -^P*^ 


e?er,  from  the  grammatical  diffiealty  already  nrged  by  Dr.  Kenhaaer 
i^pomt  Mr.  Shapira  {Athtnantm,  AngoatOth,)).  176),  neither  Lient.  Conder'a 
aqoeese  nor  the  Berlin  cast  show  any  trace  either  of  Q  or  On  the 
omtraiy  both  have  a  point  in  the  place  where  Dr.  Kautach  puts  hia 
mim.  This  was  very  evident  on  the  Berlin  cast,  as  M.  Halevy  and  others 
agreed  with  me  in  seeing.  Consequently  we  must  read  •'jnND'  which 
I  can  find  no  other  ixwaible  rendering  than  that  wliicli  I  have  already 

iqggeiled.   There  ia eertamly  room  foraiMnp  before  t^y^  in  the  break  in 

tiie  roek  which  ooenra  here,  aapponng  thia  to  have  been  aubeeqaent  to  the 
engraving  of  the  inicription,  but  I  latiafied  myaelf  when  on  the  spot  that 
iodi  waa  not  the  ca8e,the  break  having  eziated  before  the  lettera  were  cut 
The  actual  length  of  the  tunnel,  however,  precludea  Dr.  Kautech'a  reading, 
which  would  make  it  much  longer  than  it  really  is. 

In  line  2,  Dr.  Kautach  reads  instead  of  rTOM*  '"^^  takes  credit 

to  himself  for  having  doubted  the  philological  "monster*  HDi^* 
Lieut.  Conder's  tracings,  as  well  as  the  cast,  again  testify  against  him. 
I  see  no  sign  of  a  tau  in  them,  wherejis  they  both  have  what  iooks  like  the 
lower  part  of  a  hi.  At  the  time  I  copied  the  inscription,  however,  the 
whole  hi  was  distinct,  and  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  one,  a  large 
part  of  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  copyiu;,'  inscriptions  in  comparison 
with  which  the  inscription  of  Siluam  is  as  clear  j\s  daylight,  may  be 
allowed  to  8j>eak  with  some  confidence.  Dr.  Kautsch  further  disputes  the 
pi  I  have  read  in  the  foUowing  word,  and  puts  a  doubtful  nUn  in  it^  place. 
The  pi  J  nevertheleBB,  waa  perfectly  evident  laat  February.  Dr.  Kautach 
will  not  admit  of  any  |n     ^  beginning  of  the  inacription,  apparently 

because  it  was  copied  by  Air.  Filter.  I  can  assure  him,  however,  that  at 
least  two  letters  exist  here,  though  I  was  not  able  tt)  make  out  tlieir  t^Mtct 
forms  myseit   His  Ql  for       "  day  "  ia  ingenious,  but  not  probable^ 
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The  transktiou  which  followa  I  have  already  given  in  tlw  Atkemmm 
of  August  I3th  (p.  208)  before  tlw  appetnaoe  of  Dr.  Kaataeb's  mrtiefe; 
It  baft  been  obtained  bj  a  ocMDiMriKm  of  Lient  Oondn'e  aqoeene  with  mj 
own  oopgr  of  the  inacripUon, 

T>jD  .  napan  .  w  .  nrr  •  rm  :  napacn)  .  p  ^ 
(»  DH^  .  nD«  •tt^.Tiyai.w.^H.ttTM.pw  « 

. .  HDN  .      . •»nKm . rrDiin . son . pD .cron  » 

(n)t asm.ttmi.^y.'isa.nM.rm.nDH.n  « 

« 

(1)  '*Behold  the  ezeavaftion  1  Now  thie  is  the  histofy  of  the  tunnel 
Whhe  the  ezeavatora  were  lifting  up 

(8)  the  pick,  each  towards  the  other ;  and  while  there  were  yet  tfaiee. 
enbits  to  be  broken  through   .   .   .   the  yoioe  of  the  one  called 

(3)  to  his  neighbour,  for  there  was  an  excess  (?)  in  the  rodL  on  the 
right   They  rose  up  .    .    .    .they  struck  on  the  west  of  the 

(4)  excavation,  the  excavators  struck,  each  to  meet  the  other,  pick  to 
pick.    And  there  flowed 

(f))  the  waters  from  their  outlet  to  the  Pool  for  a  diBtance  of  a  thousand 
enbits  ;  and  (three-fourths  ?) 

(6)  of  a  cubic  was  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  head  of  the 
excavation  here." 

The  word  jTTT  i°  ^^^^  seems  to  be  oonneeted  with  TTj  p"n» 
radical  meaning  of  which  is  rather  "  excess  "  than  "  boiling  over."  Lieut. 
Cdnder's  tracings,  however,  give  nit  instead  of  rtlT.  which  may  be 
related  to  ^"^^  "to  flow."  We  must  notice  the  sjjelling  j^'^n  ^o"" 
TirVn-  The  defective  . ^"72  for  '^^'^  is  i)arallel  to  -^^^  for  ^"(^  ; 
Dr.  Kautach's  for  is  far  from  likely,  and  no  point  occurs  after  the 
mlm.  In  line  8,  ^     hiphil  infinitive,  perhapa  from  ^pQ, 

thoo^  the  meaning  of  the  latter  does  not  suit  the  context  mry  welL 

^e  squeeze  showR  that  my  copy  was  substantially  correct,  except  in 
line  6,  where  I  read  N^STQ  instead  of  t^Q,  and  in  line  6.  Here, 
however,  I  find  that  my  first  copy  gave  the  ri^^resding,  which  I  corrected 
etioneously  in  my  second  and  third. 

But  aa  xegMds  the /omu  of  the  letters,  the  removal  of  the  line  proves 
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that  I  had  gone  far  astray.  My  copy  repreaenta  them  aa  they  appeared 
when  Uurrad  and  hidden  by  dqioiitwhudi  hadfomisd  orer  tham,  and, 
aa  it  mm  dear,  had  whotty  metamorphoaed  their  true  ihapei.  It  now 
p  owet  0  oaly  an  hirtoric  intereet,  aa  ahowing  faithfuMy  what  the  inaisripiioii 
looked  like  when  it  was  firet  dnoorered  Aa  I  atated  in  the  Atkenanm 
(Aognst  13th),  it  ia  no  longer  pomUe  to  aaign  it  to  ao  early  a  date  aa  the 
age  of  Solonion.  The  looped  aqyM  dinppeai^  though  the  origin  of  the 
kwp  formed  hy  the  line  ia  evident  The  letter  has  two  imaU  taga  at  the 
right  hand  ends  of  its  honzont^il  lines  which,  by  the  way,  are  omitted 
in  the  fMsimilA  pnhliBhed  by  Dr.  Kautech,  and  the  cakaveona  depoait  over- 
flowed from  the  upper  of  these  into  the  lower. 

Bat  while  I  must  surrender  the  Solonioiiic  date  of  the  inscription,  I 
find  ra)r8elf  unable  to  accept  Dr.  Is;uic  Taylt»r'8  counter- hypothesis  (see, 
however,  his  letter  in  the  Atheiuxum  of  September  24th).  We  all 
agree  that  the  age  of  an  inscription  ninst  be  determiueti  by  tliat  of  the 
most  recent  forms  of  the  characters  which  it  contains.  But  the  question 
is  what  this  age  precisely  ia.  Dr.  Taylors  ar^iinents,  if  strictly  ]>re}«ed, 
would  make  the  inscription  as  late  :us  tlit-  post-exiiic  period.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  age  of  the  shekels  to  which  he  appeals  \» 
doabtfol,  and  ftirthmnon  that  they  are  the  prodnet  of  an  antiqoarian 
ftnval  whidi  endeaTOored  to  imitate  luthfolly  an  older  atyle  of  writiqg; . 
It  ii  Mfer,  therefore,  to  oompara  the  inacrihed  aeala.  Nor  can  I  admit  that 
thethiee-barrediMI  ia  kter  than  the  two-barred  one,  ahhongh  the  latter 
ii  foond  on  the  Moahlte  Stone.  But  I  heliavo  that  the  inaoriptions  of 
Maiha  and  of  Siloam  represent  two  different  forma  of  the  Phceniobn 
a^ihabeti  the  one  being  north  Canaanite,  and  the  other  south  Canaanite. 
A  oompariaon  of  the  characten  of  the  Siloam  inacription,  as  they  now  lie 
before  us,  with  the  alphabets  given  by  £uting,  proves  that  the  inacription 
Bust  fall  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  This  being  so,  I  see 
no  reason  for  rejecting  Dr.  Neubauer's  ingenious  suggestion  mentiorieti  in 
uiy  previous  article  {Quarterly  Statemeyit  for  July,  p.  153),  which  would 
refer  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  to  the  reign  of  Aluiz.  The  force  of  niv 
argument  from  the  fivct  that,  while  the  Tool  of  Silojim  is  given  s{>eeiHe 
names  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  it  is  called  simply  "the  pool"  in  the 
Siloam  ixuicription,  remaius  undiminished. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


IL 

'An  Kabdc,  JmK^  leiA,  1881. 
Ov  the  10th  inetant,  Lieutenant  Mantell  and  I  again  spent  three  hoim  in 
the  nacrow  paasage  leading  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  endeavouring  to  render 
OMre  certain  the  decipherment  of  the  interesting  text  which  haa  lately 
been  made  ao  nnich  mora  loglUe  by  the  oaa  <tf  hydrochloric  acid  in  remov- 
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ing  the  lime  deporit  from  the  rock.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Br.  Guthe  for  exceptional  facilities,  and  I  hope  that  our  joint  produfitioii 
may  be  of  some  vahie  in  the  determination  of  the  true  translation. 

Our  method  was  to  prodjuce  a  farnm  He  fouuded  on  a  careful  squeeze, 
and  distinguishing  the  sculptured  strokes  from  natural  cracks  or  dents,  by 
pencilling  the  former  on  the  sijueeze  itself.  We  then  compared  the  whole 
again  w^ith  the  text,  reading  letter  by  letter,  and  throwing  the  light  on 
each  letter  In  torn  £roni  every  side.  I  have  liad  no  opportanity  of  compering 
the  reeolt  with  Dr.  Qnthe's  copy ;  and  F^eeeor  Sayoe'e  pamphlet  on  the 
eabjeet  has  not  reached  me.  There  may,  howeTer,  be  advantagea  in  thna 
fcnrming  an  entirely  independent  copy,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my 
attention  directed  to  any  pointa  in  our  tracing  (of  which  I  endoa^  two 
copies)  which  may  appeal-  donbtfid  or  incorrect.  If  Prof essor  Sayce  would 
kindly  indicate  any  portions  of  the  inscription  wliich  require  re-examina- 
tion, we  will  take  a  further  opj>ortunity  of  visiting  the  8[X)t.  Meantime, 
altliougli  the  plc'ister  Ciist  h<v.s  been  onlered,  and  will  be  sent  to  England  as 
souu  as  possible,  it  seems  to  me  that  iu  many  instances  it  will  be  uuly 
poesible  to  dutingaidL  intentional  and  natatal  Itnea  and  atrndcas  hj 
examination  ol  the  text  iteelf . 

The  following  remarka  ooeoRed  to  me  in  the  ooaree  ol  oar  work,  and 
are  here  noted  aa  being  pomibly  of  aome  nee  to  thoee  who  have  not  aeen 
the  inscription. 

The  text  consists  of  six  lines,  occupying  a  space  of  23  inches  by  7^  inchei, 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  tablet.  The  letters  are  from  hjdf-an-inch  to 
three-quarlei^  of  an  inch  in  height.  The  first  and  second  line.s  are  injured 
on  the  right,  and  a  Large  deep  crack  extends  all  down  the  tablet  near  the 
left  hand  extremity,  breaking  the  three  upper  lines,  and  j[>ajLly  mutilating 
the  fourth.  The  fint  line  is  illegible  to  the  left  of  this  fiasure,  the  aorfaoe 
being  rough  and  covered  with  craeka.  The  fifth  line  doea  not  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  longer  linea,  oocupyiDg  only  about  16  inchea. 

There  appear  to  have  been  originally  abont  180  lettera,  of  which  190 
are  now  more  or  less  clearly  recoverable.  The  text  is  thna  not  quite  as 
closely  written  as  the  famous  Maraeillee  tablet  The  lettera  are  carefully 
formed,  and  some  of  the  minor  peculiarities,  snch  Jis  the  small  hooks  at 
the  right  hand  extremities  of  the  two  horizontiil  strokes  of  the  Zain,  .-ire 
rei)eated  in  each  repetition  of  the  letter.  Tlie  size  of  each  letter  is  also 
much  the  same  on  exich  repetition  ;  the  vertical  lines  are  bro<ui,  but  not 
deep,  the  horiaontal  atrokea  are  narrow,  but  very  sharply  cut  The  faaimiU 
first  publiahed  givea  quite  a  falae  impreeaion  of  the  regularity  and  finiah 
of  the  execution  of  the  inacription. 

All  the  letters  of  the  Aramaic  alphabet  are  represented  with  exception 
aj^iarently  of  the  Teth  and  the  Sameoh,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Gimd. 
The  Aleph  seems  to  approach  much  more  closely  to  the  form  found  on  the 
early  Jewish  coins  than  to  that  on  the  Moal)ite  Stone.  The  Vau  also 
appears  to  have  three  short  strokes  as  on  the  coins.  The  peculiar  form  of 
the  Zain  is  very  carefully  reproduced  on  eiich  repetition.  The  T/uM,  which 
occurs  at  least  twice,  seems  to  have  a  form  intermediate  between  that  on 
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the  cuius  and  that  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  The  Mem  and  the  Nfin  are 
Aawn  with  square  strokes,  luid  long  tails.  The  Ain  has  invariably  a 
pointed  ending  towards  the  right  The  form  of  the  Ttadi  is  very  ))eculiar, 
and  quite  different  to  that  on  the  Moalnte  Stone,  as  ia  also  apparently  the 
•hape  of  the  Kcpk. 

The  letters  are  quite  sufficiently  well  fonned  to  make  these  dlfferenoes 
apparent,  and  they  may,  I  should  aappose,  serve  as  indi^tions  of  the 
^  of  the  text 

I  endoae  what  I  hope  may  be  found  to  be  the  correct  transliteration  of 
the  letters  most  clearly  reooverable,  into  square  Hebrew  fomis.  It  seemed 
very  doubtful  whether  any  letter  ever  preceded  the  Nun  in  the  first  word 
rt3p>  lu  the  second  line  the  reading  PIDH  "<»™  probably  correct,  on 

account  of  the  space  between  thia  word  and  the  next,  but  the  last  letter  is 
unfortunately  partly  destroyed.  The  word  following  seems  quite  clearly 

to  rea<l  ^  words  of  the  third  line  appeared  to  us  to  read 

J'T^'ivj  and  not  pn^D-  The  top  of  the  letter  is,  however,  damaged,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  between  Q  and  ^,  though  the  tail  was 
too  distinct  to  allow  of  its  being  easily  read  as 

The  fifth  line  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  eaaUy  decipherable  of  the 
whole  text,  but  we  were  unable  to  detenpine  the  existence  of  a  Todf 
shown  in  Professor  Sayoe'e  first  published  letter,  the  word  apparently 
reading  a»  in  the  Bible  (2  €9itoil  xxxii,  ZO).  The  Tau  in  tiie  word 
^nWO^  is  not  easily  seen,  thon^  traces  appear  to  exist  In  the  sixth 
line  the  two  last  letters  of  the  first  word,  which  has,  I  beUeve,  been  read 
7^1"^^^]%  are  also  very  indistinct  We  have  recovered  twenty  letters  in  this 
line.  I  am  not  as  yet  aware  whether  any  of  these  form  additions  to 
those  copied  by  Professor  Saycc. 

A  point  on  which  a  learned  opinion  seems  necessary  is  the  form  of  the 
Vau  and  the  Caph,  The  wonl  which  occurs  three  times  in  lines  Nos.  2,  3.  4 
respectively,  has  for  its  last  letter  a  form  somewliat  resembling  the 
Vau  of  tlie  coins.  In  the  word  p^^"!^  f'^^^'ring  t.he  fifth  line,  the  form 
of  the  C'tph  \A  difiV'ieiit  from  that  alwjve  noticed,  as  the  letter  hiis  a  tiiil 
below  the  line.  Tlie  s^inie  fonn  occni-s  twice  in  the  fourth  line,  and 
seems  closely  to  approich  the  Cuph  of  tlie  Moahite  Stone.  The  siraighter 
form  which  I  have  supposed  io  l»e  the  Van  occurs  eleven  times  at  le;ust  in 
the  text,  anil  in  one  ca.sr  (i^^^H^  in  the  fifth  line)  is  rendered  Van  by 
Professor  Sayce,  while  the  form  which  I  have  taken  to  be  Cujjh  ocoui-s  only 

four  times,  and  is  so  renderecl  by  Professor  Sayoe  io  the  word  "oV*  ^ 

fourth  line.  If  the  distinction  is  a  correct  one,  the  word  thrice  occurring 
should  read  1^"^.  The  ditlereuce  wiis,  however,  jmibably  not  visible  before 
the  inscription  had  been  cleaned.  The  occurrence  of  tlie  V<t)i  would 
naturally  be  more  frequent  than  that  of  Cajph^  and  the  ietturs  thus  noticed 
}u  e  in  most  instances  very  clearly  cut 

Clauds  B.  Ck>irDBR,  LieuL  BJL 
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Ha  VINO  received  on  1st  instant,  the  Quarterly  Statement  ^  containing 
Professor  Sayce's  pamphlet  on  the  inscription,  and  the  not^s  of  Dr.  I^asic 
Taylor  on  the  same,  we  reviaiteii  on  the  4th  instant  the  rock-cut  channel, 
and  agiiin  spent  three  hours  in  examining  the  text 

The  nralt  it  that  after  eevenl  independent  readings,  we  do  not  feel 
able  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  cop7  which  I  eent  home  on  the  19th  nit, 
with  the  exception  of  one  douhtfnl  letter  in  the  fint  line.  It  eeeme  to  at 
that  thit  copj  may  be  taken  as  representing  all  the  letters  dearly  traceable 
in  the  present  ccmdition  of  the  inacription ;  and  although,  when  guided 
by  Professor  Sayce's  copy,  we  were  able  in  some  cases  to  distinguish 
tniceH  of  other  letters,  we  were  not  always  able  to  make  these  agree 
entirely  with  the  form.s  which  he  hi»a  given. 

We  ai-e  al»le  only  to  add  one  letter  to  those  given  by  Professor  Sayce, 
namely  a  Kop/i,  which  appears  pretty  distinctly  at  the  end  of  the  second  line. 
We  ttill  are  obliged  to  omit  18  lettere  which  are  no  longer  traceable  (to  onr 
eyes),  and  bar  copy  diffen  in  18  letters  from  thai  of  Profeator  Sayce,  notably 
in  two  passages  which  occur  in  the  third  and  the  sixth  linesi  It  mnst  be 
remembered  that  I  speak  of  the  pretent  condition  of  the  text,  as  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  it  very  minutely  before  it  waa  cleaned  with 
acid.  Dr.  (  Juthe's  copy,  taken  Injfore  this  operation  was  pei-fonned,  may 
however  show  lettei-s  not  now  traceable,  although,  as  far  as  wc  can  judge, 
the  inscription  has  not  been  in  any  way  damaged  by  the  removal  of  the 
lime  deposit 

In  oar  recent  viait  we  were  obUged  to  ttand  each  for  an  hoar  and  a- 
half  knee-deep  in  water ;  and  we  conld  not  bnt  admire  the  accuracy  of 
Prof eaaor  Sayoe^a  reaulta,  obtained  nnder  oonditiona  even  more  onfaToarable 
than  thoae  of  our  last  visit  The  published  copy  is  however  not  a  facsimile, 
the  apaoea  between  the  lettera  not  being  always  the  same  at  thoae  given  by 
the  squeeze,  and  the  form  of  many  of  tlie  characters  not  l>eing  exactly  that 
given  by  tlie  text.  The  inacription  tHX'UpicH  a  Hfcicc  2^;  inches  long  by 
8  iuchen  in  height,  the  top  being  14  inches  from  the  ujijHr  surface  of  the 
tablet,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sixth  line  6  inches  above  the  lower  border  of 
the  tablet,  which  is  27  inches  square. 

As  regardt  the  foffmt.of  the  lettera,  I  may  add  a  few  Dotet  to  thoie  in 
my  former  eommanication. 

TThe  Aleph  ia  written  throogfaont  in  an  uniform  manner, 
and  the  ahape  doea  not  appear  to  oa  to  be  exactly  that 
given  by  ProfeeBor  Sayce^  which  reaomblea  the  AUfk  of 
the  Moabite  Stcne,  bat  rather  the  form  of  an  inverted  F 
with  a  apor— «ich  aa  ia  fbnnd  oo  Jewith  coina 
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The  Van  appears  also  to  l>e  written  throiigliout  with  a  head 
formed  by  three  strokes.  We  are  unable  to  tind  a  single  in- 
stance  in  which  the  head  of  the  letter  remains,  and  in  which 
only  two  strokes  occur.  In  all  the  beat  preserved  specimens 
the  oentral  stroke  haa  at  the  end  a  crmb  gtroke  or  shoe^  which 
makei  it  ipedally  oonflpienoni. 

The  Zain — as  now  seen  very  clearly,  has  also  an  uniform  character, aud 
is  not  formed  Jis  shown  on  Professor  Sayce's  copy,  no 
curved  line   occurring  to  join  the  horizontal   bars.  X  ^ 

Jhe  hooks  at  the  right  hand  end  of  theee  hitter  I 
hftTB  already  noticed  in  a  former  letter. 

The  Tzadi  also  does  not  seem  to  l>e  formed  a^  shown  in  ProfOflOOT  Sayoe's 
copy.  The  letter  is  only  found  tive  times  on  the 
inscription,  ami  in  three  ciises  it  is  im]>erfect.  In 
the  two  perfect  inatancee  there  is  no  loop  joining 
the  bars,  bat  Hie  latter  reMmUM  a  W  inverted 
with  shoes. 

These  peeoUarities  bare  no  doubt  become  clearer  since  the  inscription 
was  deaned.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  tbeZoeMcf,  and  its  inclined 
poatiop,  are  also  details  which  seem  worthy  of  notiee. 

The  fcim  of  the  JVsm  is  also  an  important  oonaidenition.  I  am  not 
sore  whether  my  copy  sent  home  does  not  show  the  second 
JTsm  of  the  fifth  line  to  have  the  aigzeg  fonn.  I  have 
however  now  carefully  inspected  this  letter,  which  is  well 
cut,  and  feel  conTineed  that  there  is  not  a  singlto  instance 
of  the  v^tUBSi^  form  on  the  inscription.  The  cross  strokes 
are  yeiy  sharply  cut,  and  although  at  a  first  glance  the 
letters  seem  to  have  a  W  form  for  the  head,  yet  when 
minutely  examined  they  all  prove  to  be  cut  with  a  bar 
iuid  cross  strokes.  The  Attn  is  also  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  throughout. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  differences  which  appear  in  the 
copy  ma<le  from  a  squeeze  by  Lieutenant  Mantell  and  myself,  as  comijarecl 
with  Professor  Sayce's  copy.  The  results,  which  are  given  Ix  low,  are 
derived  from  four  independent  readings  of  the  inscription,  two  taken  by 
me,  and  two  by  lieatenant  Mantell  The  position  of  the  letters  in  our 
tradng  recently  sent  home  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  squeeae,  and  this 
serves  in  one  or  two  instances  to  check  the  readings,  and  to  detennine 
the  nnmber  of  letten  missing  with  tolerable  certitode. 

Fknt  ZeiM.— At  the  oonm>eneement  of  the  inscription  the  original 
sorface  of  the  rock  is  still  preserved,  though  somewhat  cracked.  The  first ' 
Nwn  is  very  imperfect^  and  we  were  quite  unaUe  to  tnoe  any  distinct 
letters  preceding  it,  though  indicatione  of  what  may.have  been  a^JSTs 
might  be  conjectured  to  exist. 

It  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  one  or  two  dots  foUow  the  word  n3j33* 

u  2 
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Thwe  Are  so  many  small  holes  in  the  stoue  that  the  dote  between  the 
words  are  in  a  j^reat  many  cases  very  doubtful. 

T)ie  Daidh  in  the  word  "^^"7  not  very  clejir,  hut  it«  form  and  size 
rt>soiiil)li'  those  of  the  DaU  lh  imiucJiately  beneath  it  in  the  secuud  line,  the 
Lori/.ouUil  stroke  being  very  aUghtly  curved. 

The  reading  T)^2  given  by  Professor  Sayce  appean  to  ne  to  be  still 
legible,  but  the  third  letter  only  is  distinct,  being  a  laige  and  well  fonned 
row.  The  first  and  fourth  letters  seem  to  be  unusually  smalL 

The  Fau  at  the  end  <tf  the  line  has  no  head,  and  never  apparently  had 
one,  the  rock  Ix  itij^'  {uite  smooth.  We  thought  that  we  could  distinguish 
traces  of  Lamed  and  Ain  preceding  it,  as  read  by  Professor  Sayce,  V)ut 
their  existence  seems  extremely  problematical.  There  is  room  for  two  such 
letters,  but  to  the  ric^ht  of  them  is  a  hole,  and  we  were  unable  to  trace  the 
Beth  shown  by  i'rofedsor  Sayce  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  great 
crack. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  reading  of  the  text  in  this  line  is  remarkably 
clear,  and  (save  as  to  the  form  of  the  letters)  is  the  same  as  given  by  Vniemc/t 
Sayce.  Our  copy,  however,  supports  Mr.  PUter's  reading  rOp9> 
after  carefully  le-examining  the  first  letter  of  this  word,  we  felt  sure  that  it 
oould  never  have  been  a  Mtm, 

Second  Line.— The  traces  of  a  He  will  be  found  ID  OUT  copy  at  the 
beginning  of  this  line,  and  after  minute  examination,  we  were  able  to  find 
the  remains  of  a  Oimd  followiuir  it,  and  to  ilistinguiah  a  Re»Ii,  well 
formed,  but  much  worn,  to  thi*  left— thus  con irming  the  reading  ^^^J^. 
The  last  two  It^Lters,  and  the  dot  are  (juite  clear. 

After  the  word  y^'^t  there  is  a  dot  ami  a  very  cleiir  Vau.  Between 
this  and  the  DaUth  there  is  room  for  two  laige  or  for  three  smaller 
letters-^  shown  bj  Plrcfessor  Sayce.  The  letters  which  he  shows  we 
were  however  unable  to  recognise,  and  the  first  two  seemed  to  us  most 
to  approach  though  so  indistinct  and  oonfused  by  cracks  as  to  be 
very  doubtful.  There  would  also  seem  to  be  the  tail  of  a  letter  Jfmi, 
Aun,  Citp/i,  or  Pe  to  the  left  «»f  those  two. 

The  /A'  in  the  word  Ainih  is,  ;ls  I  have  previously  note<i,  almost 
in<listin<ruishal»le,  from  a  cntck  in  the  rock.  The  next  two  lettei*8  are  clear» 
but  In^yond  these,  where  l*rofei*.sor  Sayce  shows  J^P,  we  are  only  able  to 
trace  what  looks  like  the  head  of  a  I'uu,  and  the  loop  of  either  a  iitUt,  or 
a  liesii  following  it* 

Beyond  the  great  crack  in  this  line,  there  is  a  Koph  sa  shown  by 
ProfeMoar  Sayce,  and  to  the  right  of  this  three  strokes  which  ssem  most 
probably  to  have  belonged  to  an  Al^pk.  The  Lamtd  after  the  Kaph 
s^ms  to  us  quite  clear,  as  well  as  the  Shin  and  the  second  Koj^  with  a 
dot  after  it  (this  last  letter  is  not  given  by  Professor  Sayce). 

In  all  the  distinct  and  several  of  the  d<iul)tful  letters  of  this  line,  we 
are  therefore  aiile  to  confirm  the  reading's  of  Profes.sor  Sjiyce. 

Third  Lini\ — The  first  Alcph  should  he  })rece(led  by  a  Ileth^  butthei*e  is 
now  a  small  deep  hole  in  the  rock  wliere  this  letter  (marked  as  d«»ubtful 
by  Professor  Sayce)  would  have  occurred,  and  no  trace  of  it  is  visible. 
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After  the  distinct  word  w«  make  a  great  differeooe  from  previous 
copies  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  reading  may  render  the  tranabiftieii  of 
this  pusding  passage  easier.  The  woids,  aooording  to  us,  should  stand 
mt  !  rVTl  •      .  the  Tod  seem  veiy  dear.  The 

double  stop  after  the  Tau  is  not  however  very  oertain.  Idevteoant 
Mantell  was  indined  to  think  that  an  Jtn  nrfght  have  eidsted  here, 
which  ProfeMor  Sajce  also  shows  with  a  query.  The  Daleih  in  the  last 
word  of  the  group  is  also  not  quite  eertain.  There  is  a  horizontal  stroke 
bene<ath  it,  Imt  the  rock  is  smooth  and  well  preserved,  and  no  trace  of  a 
vet-tical  stroke  exists.  Nor  would  the  shape  of  the  Beth  thus  lonned» 
if  it  existed,  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  lieths  in  the  inscription. 

Professor  Sayce  has  divide<i  the  letters  2'*y*t2  f^^rther  on  in  this  line 
into  two  words  by  a  dot,  but  we  were  uii;il)le  to  make  certain  of  this 
division.  The  two  lettei-s  which  follow  are  much  defaced,  and  the  rock  is 
coveretl  with  a  network  of  sniall  cracks  in  th'xA  part,  which  would  make  the 
«vst  almost  entirely  unintelligible.  I  w;i8  incline*!  to  think  that  I  could 
trace  the  Koph  shown  by  Professor  Sayce,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
followed  by  a  Bet/u  Lieutenant  Muutell  would  however  give  a  iCeJi  with 
part  of  the  tail  of  another  letter. 

It  will  be  lor  others  to  decide  which  reading  snita  the  teit  best, 
and  whether  the  words  r\2p2  •  Q^D  originally  been  written  here. 

Beyond  the  great  crack  on  the  left,  we  read  with  Mr.  Filter  ni2^21  * 
and  after  a  very  dose  examination  we  oenld  deariy  determine  that  the  last 
letter  but  one  is  not  a  ^uHt  hot  certainly  a  Metn,  with  the  horiaontal 
stroke  and  cross-baia  The  only  letter  which  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  ' 
to  the  right  of  this  word  looks  like  the  remains  of  an  AUpk  There  may 
have  been  a  Lamed  between  this  and  the  Katt,  but  we  regard  both  these 
letters  aa  highly  proUematicaL  There  is  room  for  &  third  letter  before  the 
Van. 

Fourth  Line. — The  second  word  is  read  ^'^Tl  Profca<*or  Sayce  ;  but 
the  tirst  letter  of  the  word  seems  to  us  clearly  to  be  a  //f  and  not  a  Ch'  th. 
There  is  a  dct'|)  crack  in  the  stone  at  this  point,  which,  before  the  dej>osit 
was  removed,  won!«l  have  given  the  left  stroke  of  the  ('Ifth^  hwi  ;is  now 
seen,  it  apju'ars  to  be  clearly  a  natural  and  not  a  sculptured  line.  The 
surface  of  the  stone  being  uninjured,  we  c<ndd  ascertain  that  there  luid 
never  been  any  '*  liorn  "  on  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  biire  of  the  //<?. 

By  the  aid  of  the  copy  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  Ain  preceding 


imperfect,  and  the  second  Oimd  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  Vmi, 
succeeding  these  words  is  fairly  dear,  but  only  the  mid<lle  stroke  of  the 
head  can  be  seen,  with  its  characteristic  ehoe  on  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
The  final  Vau  at  the  end  of  the  line  we  could  not  see  dearly,  but  a  trace 

of  its  vertical  stroke  may  perhaps  be  recognised. 

Fifth  Line. — The  second  Mem  hai?  the  Siime  form  as  all  the  others  in  the 
text.  We  are  quite  unable  ^^to  find  any  retnains  of  the  Ytnl  given  by 
Profeasor-  Sayce  in  t^^HDi  there  seem  to  be  any  space  for  it 


The  first  Zain  is  however 
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between  tfaa  TVodK  and  tlM^2«p4.  The  3Wii  in  ^li^^l^^  teeioe  to  v  to  be 

rwy  doubtful,  though  strokes  exist  ii^ch  may  have  belonged  to  such  a 
letter.  It  should  be  noted  that  between  this  word  Mid  the  next  there  is 
more  speee  then  is  shown  in  Professor  Sayoe's  copy.  The  dot  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  Vod,  but  even  then  there  is  fully  room  for  another  letter 
before  the  Aleph.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  however  injured  in  thin 
place.  The  last  two  letters  of  this  line  anjxmr  to  ua  to  read  ^  though 
the  last  may  be  a  J/cm,  as  it  is  very  imj>erfect  and  indistinct. 

Sixth  Line. — The  third  letter  read  Ciu'th  by  Professor  Sayce  is  very 
indistinct,  and  may  have  been  a  He.  The  letters  n^H  «'^PP«J^r  to  us  to  he 
now  (jiiite  distinct,  and  unmistakable,  althougli  Professor  Sayce  reads 

quite  dilVerently.    The  letters  also  seem  to  ns  to  he  distinct,  and 

the  letter  which  follows  seems  more  probably  a  //f  than  a  C/ieth.  Tlie 
Tzadi  which  follows  is  imperfect,  and  the  Resh  or  Beth  next  in  order  can- 
not be  read  as  now  seen.  The  final  letter  of  the  inscrij)tiou  shfjuld 
ap|»irently  be  B^th,  but  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  here  so  damaged  m  to 
make  it  iu)}K)3sible  to  distinguish  any  of  the  three  letters  which 
Fniemuft  Sayce  phusea  after  the  last  Taadi,  for  there  ia  a  hole  in  the 
atone  at  thia  ppint 

Such  ia  a  aonunaiy  of  our  obaervationii,  whieh  have  been  pnrsned 
entfarely  withoat  conaideration  of  anything  beyond  the  present  appear- 
ance of  tiie  text  The  main  reaolts  which  aeem  likely  to  be  of  aonie 
■enrioe  are  those  which  concern  the  forma  of  the  lettenii  and  thn 
difficult  readings  of  the  third  and  sixth  lines. 

Clauhk  R  Covdbb,  LituL  B.£. 


IV. 

I  HATB  been  favoured  with  a  tracing  of  Hie  sqneeae  of  the  SSoam 
ioscription.  In  the  last  ^uortsr^y  Staiemmt  of  the  Palestme  Exploration 
Fond  I  aigued,  in  reply  to  Arafessor  Sayce,  that  the  Sdonumic  age 
of  the  inscription  was  on  palieographic  gronnda  qnito  untenable, 
and  that  it  must  be  placed  at  \ei\^t  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later.  In  the  Athenmcm  of  August  13th,  Professor  Sayce  sumodae  his 
former  opinion,  and  asks  whether  I  still  venture  to  uphold  my  own.  In 
reply  to  this  challenge  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  a  date  so  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  ei«,'hth  century  can  no  longer  Ix*  maintained. 

I  argued  for  the  earlier  date  on  the  ground  tliat  Professor  Sayce's  copy 
exhil)it<»d  transitional  fonns  of  certain  lettei's,  notably  of  aifp/t  an<l  miin.  In 
some  instances  the  Moabite  or  nintli  century  forms  were  used,  in  others 
the  sixth  century  or  Eshmnnjiziir  forms.  In  the  tracing  all  these  earlier 
forms  vanish,  lioth  a/ejj/i  ami  rnim  api)ear  as  we  find  them  in  the 
seventh  century  Phceniciau  inscription  at  Abu  Simbel,  while  other  letters, 
notably  ioph  and  ttadef  approximate  to  sixth  century  forma.  I  cannot, 
therefore^  now  maintain  that  the  inscription  is  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century^nordolthmkitoanbehiterthantheaixth.  The  dosing  yeanof  the 
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Jtfwiahmonaidbj  mi^iMiiiTviywQUaUiheooiidifckNiiof  tfatpnU^ 
it  doM  not  laam  imfkrolMtble  thaik  the  ooadiiit  in«j  haire  bocnooiMtniotod  in 
fmpamtiom  for  oom  or  othor  o£  the  olonii^  <v  aotoAlly  during  the  lait 
•wge^  after  the  atpieduct  from  Gihon  had  been  cut  This  would  give  687 
KO,  as  the  date  of  the  iiiacri{i(ion.  See^  however,  Eodeiiastieiie  xiiiii,  17 ; 
and  8  Ghnm.  zzsii,  30l 

Isaac  Taylor, 


V. 

The  (iiscovery  of  this  insoriptiou  has  excite<I  no  more  attention  and 
critical  curiuHity  thaii  it  deserves.  It  speaka  to  ma  in  the  j)riniitive 
Hebrew,  the  huiguage  of  the  past,  and  narrates  a  matter  of  the  highest 
topographical  interest,  in  the  simplest  forms  of  ancient  orthography  then 
in  use.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  interpret  these  forms,  with  all  their  defects, 
ae  as  to  have  a  oorreet  oonoeption  of  that  little  morsel  of  topographioal 
hiitory  whieh  the  engnwer  of  thia  inecriiiftion  intended  posterity  aboahl 
know  and  plaoe  on  leoord.  The  following  ia  th6  inaoiption : — 

TRANSLATION. 

Behold  the  boring  (tmmel).  Tliis  is  the  history  of  the  tunnel.  "While 
the  excavators  lifted  the  pick,  each  toward  his  neighl)our,  and  while  there 
were  3  cubits  to  the  mouth  (height  of  tunnel  at  the  spot  here  deHcril)ed^, 
the  excavators  came  together  ("J^n^  -  i/iciuJo,  coming  together)  each 
unto  his  neighbour.  They  then  measured  (pfl^Ii)  discovered  (rnj^^) 
=  ya-arah^  discovered,  became  obvious)  in  the  rT>€k,  tliat  tliere  was  a 
clearly •dejimd       —  fnaiuJc  in  its  ancient  uucontracted  form,  meaning  to 

point  out,  clearly  define,  and  coont  out  by  leekoniBg  tip  the  meaRurements) 
arootminsu  fpgop  s  hunetoa,  wrinkled,  crooked,  oomgated,  not  going 

atraight)  in  the  direction  (ni*Q  ~  bank,  direetion,  leading ;  beth  ia  a 
prqwaition  in  thip  wmd)  of  the  boring  {nakamih).  The  ezca^wtora  then 
eagerij  worked,  and  each  mei  (likrath)  his  neif^bonr,  pick  to  pick.  The 
watera  then  adyanoed  (fo^f^ytUaektyo)  and  flowed  from  the  outlet  iowaida 
the  pool,  from  adistance  of  1000 cnbita from  the dMoriM6oiiiu;faf3r(n>Mn 
=  taahf  bonndaiy  pointed  ont  and  deocrihed)  of  thi  tnnnel  they  excavated 
at  the  head  of  the  excavation  here. 

I.  IxwEBoamiL — Twobnuiekm. 

We  infer,  aa  a  radical  conclusion,  that  two  gangs  of  men  were  employed 
in  the  excavation,  and  that  they  atarted  from  two  opposite  enda  of  the 
tnnnel,  and  met  somewhere  in  the  length.  Now  the  qneotion  we  are 
about  to  raiee  ia  one  that  haa  never  yet  been  aamimed,  nor  haa  it  ever 
been  aoggeated  in  any  publicationa  on  the  anbject  It  haa  alwaya  been 
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ammied  that  the  entire  aqiiedaet  from  Yiigin'e  Fount  to  the  Pool  of 
Sfloam  WIS  one  oontmnooe  conitniotion  hy  two  gangs  of  men.  We  hold 
that  the  two  gangs  of  men  were  n»i  - employed  od  the  whole,  hat  only  on 
the  Siioam  hranch  which  runs  sooth.  And  that  the  two  gan^  formed  one 
whilst  constructing  the  branch  running  w»t  from  the  Fountain.  We 
hold  the  theory  that  the  Siioam  Iwandl  aUme  is  the  excavation  referred  to 
in  this  inscription,  and  that  the  upper  or  head  branch  of  the  Fountain 
running  west  is  not  iucluded  in  this  narrative.  A  careful  reading  of  its 
clauses,  and  the  rreiH^nil  context  hIho,  confirm  this  theoiy.  The  last  clause 
espt^rially  cannot  \ye  interpreted  otherwise. 

Then,  again,  the  word  nTTt^jn*  li^it^  iiot^  ap[)Iie<l  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  tunnel,  or  to  the  Siioam  P()ol,  it  is  applied  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  excavatoi*8  beyaa  ;  iuul  this  end  tJie  narrative  calLs  the 
rauhy  =  " head  of  the  excavation  here"    The  "  head "  of  the 

SUoam  branch  is  therefore  meant  by  this  word.  Certainly  the  "  lower  end  " 
mnst  mean  the  tail  end,  and  not  the  head  of  a  tnnnel  or  stream,  li^ 
thersfors,  the  word  be  admitted,  it  most  refer  to  the  htad  of  the  Siioam 
blanch  oit  the  aqnednct  This  mnch  then  is  certain  without  further 
discussion.  In  fsct,  IVof essor  Sayee  haa  himself  noticed  this  inherent 
difficulty.  He  says :  "  I  must  confem  that  the  meaning  of '  lower  part' 
would  be  more  suitable  to  the  Siioam  end  of  the  tunnel  than  to  the  other, 
to  which  it  refers." 

Now  a  careful  reading  <3i  the  last  clause  will  prove,  l>e}'ond  a  doubt, 
that  the  double  gangs  of  excavators  worked  together  fir^t  as  one  body, 
and  as  one  gang,  in  excavating  jointly  the  Virgin's  Fount  fii-st,  giving  it  a 
wider,  mure  o]>en,  and  spaci.al  appearance  as  an  entniuce.  And  this  was 
the  firi^t  excavation  o{  these*  men,  and  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
tunnel.  This  wjus  cjirrie<l  directly  went  abont  'I'M  feet,  with  a  roof  of 
6  feet,  roughly  estimateil  by  Capt^'iiii  Warren.  This  was  the  first  excava- 
tion to  which  the  narrator  refers,  when  he  says  : 

**  The  waters  axlvauce<i  and  flowed  from  the  outlet  towards  the  pool, 
from  a  distance  of  1,000  cubits  from  the  boundary  of  the  tunnel  the\f  excO" 
vated  at  the  head  of  the  excavation  here.** 

The  inference  is  fairly  drawn,  that  a  tunnel  had  previously  been  made 
at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the  Siioam  branch,  by  these  same  men  ;  and 
that  this  tnnnel  had  a  given  limit  or  boundary.  Now  this  fint  tunnel 
could  be  none  other  than  the  Virgin's  Fount  brsnch,  which  runs  almost 
due  west  S3l  feet,  antf  6  feet  high.  And  the  Umndmy  refeired  to*  would 
be  this  limit  of  831  feet  The  SOosm  branch  must»  therefore,  begin  from 
this  limit,  and  tlie  1,()00  cubits  must  be  counted  from  this  boundary  of  the 
first  tunnel.  After  cutting  this  first  branch  at  the  head  of  the  excavation 
in  Siioam,  the  gang  of  men  divided  themselves  into  two  independent  gangs 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  carrying  out  the  deltris  of  the  cutting.  It 
being  inteude<l  that  tlie  two  prangs  Hhonld  meet  at  some  intermediate 
point.  Thus  we  have  fairly  established  the  fact,  that  the  last  clause  of 
this  inscription  conchisivt  ly  proves  that  the  tunnel  referred  to  is  tliat 
Siioam  branch  of  the  a<^ueduct  on  which  the  two  gangs  of  men  only  were 
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lima  engaged  to  mtft  otber ;  th«  inmanplaxm  cannot  refer  to  any 
other  bot  the  tunnel  made  hj  theae  men  meeting  together. 

.  * 

Metrokgicftlly  tlip  inscription  seems  to  fix  the  length  of  the  Hebrew 
cabit)  or  ammah.  The  tunnel  \h  1,708  feet  in  length,  according  to  Captain 
Warren.  If  this  be  the  length  of  l,(X^l  ciibita  intended  by  the  narrator, 
then  the  cubit  will  be  e(|\iai  to  20'496  inches.  But  the  place  where  theae 
two  gangs  of  men  met  was  3  cubits  high  =  51 24  feet,  and  there  is  no  such 
place  in  the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel,  except  at  the  long  vault  in  the 
Virgin  s  Fount  hraiich.    Hence  the  cubit  cannot  be  20'49()  inches. 

Then,  again,  we  liave  seen  tliat  the  two  gangs  met  in  tlie  Siloani  branch 
somewhere.  The  heights  have  Iwen  given  by  C  aptain  Warren.  For  the 
first  .'i')!)  feet  the  height  sloped  down  from  10  feet  at  the  entrance  to  4  feet 
4  inches,  width  2  feet.  At  450  feet  the  height  fell  to  3  feet  9  inches.  At 
800  leetthe  height  was  S  feet  6  inehea.  At  850  f^  it>  waa  only  1  foot 
10  inchee»  and  at  900  feet  it  waa  reduced  to  1  foot  4  inehea  high.  Jnat  ai 
ihia  pouit  of  the  narroweat  catting  the  height  anddenly  riaea  to  4  feet 
6  inehea,  which  hei|^t  continnea  for  a  length  of  160  lMt»  when  at  a  dia- 
tance  of  1,050  feet^  the  height  is  again  reduced  to  S  feet  Sinches^  and  at 
1,100  feet  it  waa  again  only  1  foot  10  inehea.  At  1,150  feet  the  hei|^t 
aTeraged  S  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  ;  at  1,450  feet  the  Siloam  branch  begina 
to  turn  towards  the  Virgin's  Fount  branch  ;  and  at  1,477  to  1,480  feet, 
the  height  auddenly  ziaea  in  the  open  vault  of  the  Fount  branch  to 
6  feet. 

Tims  it  will  bo  seen  the  highest  point  in  this  Siloam  branch  is  a  space 
of  150  feet  in  length,  where  it  averages  4  feet  Cinches.  Now,  if  there  Ije 
any  likely  sp^it  where  the  two  gangs  met  it  will  be  at  this  high  cutting.  At 
850  to  IMK)  feet  the  height  sinks  down  from  1  foot  10  inches  to  1  foot 
4  inches,  then  suddenly  rises  into  a  cutting  of  4  feet  0  inches.  In  like 
manner  at  the  other  en<l  of  this  siune  Siloam  branch,  from  this  central 
space  of  150  feet  with  a  height  of  4  feet  G  inches,  the  other  end  also  ta|)er8 
off  and  lowers  down  to  1  foot  10  inehea  Now,  does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able to  suppotie  that  when  the  men  got  to  a  point  irhere  they  expected  to 
meet  each  other,  they  would  widen  their  tunnel  in  order  that  the  chances 
of  meeting  each  other  would  be  greater  7  And  that  where  we  find  this 
space  of  enlatgement  at  the  middle  of  an  aqueduct,  there  ia  the  spot  where 
they  endeavoured  to  meet  ?  We  think  it  reasonable  to  make  this  inference. 
Professionally,  as  a  dTil  engineer,  we  think  this  a  veiy  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, especially  where  the  engineers  were  not  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sappers  and  miners  of  modern  times. 

Let  us  summarize  a  little.  If  the  Virgin's  Fount  branch  be  almost 
due  west  for  a)K>ut  230  feet,  to  the  end  of  the  passage  with  G  feet  in  height, 
the  Siloam  branch  will  be  1,708-2:^0  =  1,478  feet  in  length.  But  in  this 
case  the  1,000  (;ubit*<  will  be  ^  1,478  feet,  or  1*478  feet  to  a  cubit,  which 
is  equal  to  17*736  inches  per  cubit.    Let  us  test  this  value  also.  The 
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narrator  of  the  inscription  says  the  gangs  were  working,  when  they  met, 
with  a  tunuel  e<}ual  to  3  cubit«  ;  but  the  great^t  heiji:ht  of  this  Siloam 
bmnch  is  near  tke  middle,  aiid  equal  to  4  feet  6  inches  =  18  inches  to  a 
cubit. 

Now,  in  an  article  on  the  "  Sacred  Cubit — Test  GaBes,"  October,  1879, 
Quafterfy  SMmmUt  we  toggeited  that  tlia  aiiei«iit  cnbit  was  17*70 
inches  or  v^3*14169XlO  «  17*7246  ;  or  the  full  eaUt  fod  of  what  Eaeldel 
GftUa  **a  cubit  «md  a  handbreadth"  (ch.  x.  5),  eoiuiiiiting  of  7  handbreadtha 
s=  20*6786  indMk  And  it  would  now  appear  that  thia  ffiloam  branch  of 
1,000  cubits  wafl  =  1477  feet  in  length,  or  17*724  inches  per  cubit  ;  whilst 
the  height  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  excavators  was  4  feet  6  inches 
=  3  cubits  (»f  this  length,  ns  the  narrator  declares  in  the  inscription. 
Hence  the  cubit  used  by  the  engineer  aud  workmen  was  17'724  inches  in 
length.    When  tiic  prophet  Kzeluel  said  : 

■ 

"  A  (Mihit  is  a  cubit  €MmI  O  kamn,reada:'--EzKK.  xliii,  13. 
"In  luB  hiuul  a  measuring  reed  of  6  oubits,  by  the  ctthit  and  a 
kamibreadikr—EzuL.  xl,  5. 

The  «rer0  handbrmdth  waa  limply  a  handle  1^  which  to  bold  the 
eabit  rod  whilst  measnriiig :  the  cnbit  waa  6  baadbreedtha  only,  bat  the 
caUt-rod  waa  7  hairbreadths.  Hence  almost  every  cnbit  rod  found  baa 
measured  20*6786  inches  with  its  extra  handbreadths,  and  this  simfde  fact 
has  led  to  the  conception  that  a  cubit  was  7  handbreadths  =  20*6786  inches. 
The  Eg}'ptijin  cnbit-rtMls  were  constructed  similarly  ;  they  were  a  cubit 
and  a  handbreadth  in  length  =  20*6786  inches,  or  17*724  inches  to  the 
cubit. 

8w  Bkwiok. 

SnUTHlOT,  OVTABIO^  OiJUlU. 


VI. 

I  HATS  been  mndi  iatereeted  in  the  paper  contained  in  the  Quarierfy 

Statement  upon  "  the  ancient  Hebrew  inscription  discovered  at  the  pocd 
of  Siloam,"  and  particularly  80  in  the  idea  that  the  disoovety  may 
define  the  length  of  the  Hebrew  cubit.  My  object  in  writing  to  you 
ia  to  |K)int  out  that  further  examination  of  the  tunnel  may  jmsaibly 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  exact  and  dehuite  data  from  which  the  exact 
len<rth  of  the  ciibit  measure  us<'(l  in  its  construction  raav  be  mathemati- 
cally  demonutrated.  In  addition  to  the  tablet  (or  smoothed  portion  of 
rock)  upon  which  the  inscription  is  cat»  Hr.  Sayoe  eays  be  "  came  acroea 
small  portions  which  had  a])purently  been  imoothed,  as  well  as  hoUows 
or  nichet  in  the  face  of  them  idL"  I  anppoee  these  niches  are  of 
triangular  shape  like  the  one  said  to  be  Of^aite  the  tablet  If  so,  I  am 
inclined  to  form  a  different  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  the  trianguhur 
nioh  opposite  the  tablet  than  that  which  Mr.  Schick  suggests   A  theory 
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whidi  will  alao  aoooant  lor  the  adtuteoee  of  tbe  other  nichee  which  are 
foimd  at  intervale  in  the  walk  of  the  tmineL 

To  Gonstract  a  tunnel  from  both  ends,  the  atarting  point  nraot  be 
definitely  marked  somewhere,  and  carelol  meaanrement  munt  be  made 
along  the  oomae  of  the  tmmel  as  the  excavation  proceeda.  Now  if  the 
niches  occur  at  regular  intervals  along  the  tiiunel,  it  '\n  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  each  mark  off  a  measured  length,  so  that  instead  of  renieasur- 
ing  the  whole  distance  whenever  the  amount  of  work  done  is  required  to  l>e 
known,  a  me.isurement  from  the  last  mark  would  l>e  sufticient.  If  the 
niches  are  Ijirge  enough  t/)  hold  a  lamp,  a  double  purpose  may  have 
been  served  in  their  construction.  The  triangular  |x)int  would  serve  to 
indicate  distance,  and  the  light  would  serve  to  light  the  tunnel  at 
intervals,  by  which  facility  in  the  removal  of  materials  would  be  gained. 
Now  suppose  this  theory  be  oorrect,  what  more  natural  thing  than  to 
inscribe  upon  the  wall  of  the  tnnnel  the  length  thereof  near  the  last 
nieh  f  Probably  the  ornamental  finish  deeeribed  by  Mr.  Sayoe  aa  f onnd 
nnder  the  middle  of  the  bottom  line  may  be  nmaik  intended  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  marks  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the  tonneL  The  charaeter  of  the 
finish  ia  a  remarkable  one,  howeTer,  being  eompooed  of  three  figures,  two 
like  the  triangular  nichea  in  ahape,  and  one  just  like  a  surveyor's  mark. 

It  is  even  poaaible  that  the  inaeripti<m  and  the  finish  are 
intended  to  mark  the  exact  spot  from  which  the  thousand 
cubits  ai*e  measured.  If  another  inscription  is  discovered 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  much  uncertainty  will  be 
removed,  but  without  such  an  inscription  a  careful  measure- 
ment of  the  distance  between  the  niches  may  lead  to  re- 
markable results.  As  to  the  upper  ])art  of  the  tablet  upon 
which  the  inscription  is  found  being  witliuut  lettering,  tliis  may 
arise  from  an  intention  Uj  engrave  ii[K>n  it  the  niinw  of  the  king  who  ordered 
the  tunnel  to  be  cut,  or  some  other  record,  an  intention  never  cjirried 
out.  Or  it  may  luive  been  so  left  to  draw  attention  to  the  other  tcibict 
formations  which  Mr.  Sayoe  desoribeai 

H.  SULLKT. 


LIFE,  HABITS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FELLAHIN  OF 
PALESTINE.   By  Key.  F.  A.  hLLSiN. 

(From  the  **Z$U»ehrift  "  of  the  Oerman  I^aUttim  Exptonstion  Society,) 

Continuation.* 

Ths  clothing  of  the  Fellahin  is  extremely  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
oomf  ortaUe  and  anited  to  the  climate.  Their  hair  ia  worn  qmte  abort 

•  The  first  part  appeared  in  the  Q««rf«rljf  SMmMmt,  April,  1881« ' 
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except  a  tuft  at  the  crowii,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  head  rnvering 
consiHtH  of  a  white  cotton  hIcuII  cap.  With  people  wlioliaveany  tt  iuh'iicy  to 
cleanliness,  this  cap  (Taktyeh)  is  wjislied  every  week,  and  for  hoys  it  is 
generally  the  only  head  gejir.  Over  this  tliey  wear  one  or  two  felt  skiiU 
caps,  and  then  the  Tarbibli  or  Turkish  fes,  round  which  is  wound  tbf 
pieoe  of  stnlF  which  completes  the  tarbea ;  this  variee  in  cokmr  and  quality 
aceordingto  the  religion,  rank  or  taste  of  the  wearer.  Sometimee  it  ia  <rf 
unbleached  cotton  fringed  and  striped  with  red  or  a  red  and  yellow  silk 
Kufeiyeh.  Tlie  richer  Christians  use  black  cashmere,  the  Bethemites  and 
upper  class  Mussulroen  a  strip  of  white  muslin,  whilst  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  may  he  always  kijown  hy  liis  lar^re  screen  turban.  In  many  nei^h- 
bonrho<vls  red  cloth  is  worn,  and  the  wh<tle  liead  coverini;  is  called  a  /.'7f<?, 
from  {lafUi  wind  round).  The  more  importjuit  slieikhs  wear  partieidarly 
large  and  cumL)er8onie  Leffe*.  I  kuew  one  Christian  sheikh  in  Nazaretli 
who,  whenever  he  changed  an  old  turban  for  a  new  one,  took  the  greatest 
ears  not  only  to  have  it  the  same  size,  but  of  exactly  the  same  weight ;  if 
he  found  it  lighter  than  his  old  one  he  added  folds  of  doth  or  extra  felt 
caps,  for  he  maintained  that  any  change  in  the  weight  to  which  be  was 
aoeiutomed,  gave  him  pains  in  his  head.  These  weighty  head  dresses  are 
rapidly  giving  place  to  the  Turkish  mode,  and  many  of  the  upper  classes 
who  formerly  took  nreat  ])ride  in  their  ponderc»«s  h'tfes,  now  wear  what  is 
called  a  keshf,  a  tarb(^  with  a  light  mendil  round  it,  or  even  only  a 
tarbftsh  statiduiti. 

The  thick  hea<i  coverings  were  ceilainly  a  great  protection  agiiiust  the 
scorching  myn  of  the  sun,  and  in  case  of  necessity  they  formed  a  very  good 
pillow ;  I  have  often  seen  the  Fellahin  stretch  themselves  nnder  the  shade 
of  an  dive  tree^  and  enjoy  the  most  peacefol  slumbers  with  nothing  but  a 
stone  under  their  head.  It  was  strangely  suggestive  of  Jacob.  The  Zefs 
with  its  many  folds  served  also  m  a  receptacle  in  which  important 
documents  or  letters  could  be  safely  bestowed.  Another  head-dress  which 
Fellahin  who  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  P.edrjwin  often  adopt,  is 
the  silk  Kufeiyeli  or  a  l>n(.dit  coloured  mendU,  which  is  bound  to  the 
head  with  a  woollen  cord  and  fails  over  the  neck  and  shouldei-s. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a  coarse  blue  or  white  cotton  garment  down  to 
the  ankles^  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  to  the  knees.  This  answers  the 
purpose  of  shirt  and  coat  combined,  and  is  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  leathern  belt  fastened  above  the  hip^  For  hard  work  or  travelUng 
the  skirt  is  turned  up,  and  the  awkward  sleeves  are  tied  back  l>etween  the 
shoulders.  To  wear  the  dothes  almost  trailing  on  the  ground  is  a  sign  of 
opulence  or  else  of  arrogance  and  affectation.  In  speaking  of  the  men  of 
one  or  other  of  the  principal  Mahometan  families  people  often  make  the 
remark  that  "  they  go  ungirded  in  their  houses." 

A  cloak  called  <au  'Abba  completes  the  Fellaliin  costume.  It  is  a  black  or 
browm  woollen  garment  of  the  must  primitive  and  clumsy  coustructiou,  it 
must  have  been  in  vogue  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  early  Canaanites,  for 
certainly  it  is  no  product  of  modem  dvilixation.  Some  of  the  people  spin 
their  bwn  'abbas ;  they  are  made  of  a  vety  thick  piece  of  stuff  of  1a  oUong 
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tlu^M,  and  iewn  ao  that  the  front  part  and  two  holea  lor  the  aima  are  left 
open.  It  foriuB  a  garment  as  uaefol  aa  it  ia  inelegant.  It  protects  them 
from  mill  and  oold  ;  at  night  it  senrea  aa  covering  and  bed,  for  the  Fellah 
retires  to  reet  on  a  mat  or  on  the  b.ire  ground,  where  wrapped  in  his  'abba 
he  sleeps  as  soundly  aa  we  should  ou  the  softest  mattress.  Often  in  the 
inns  I  liave  seen  rows  of  niunmiy-like  tigurea  lying  cloae  to  eJich  other  on 
the  ground  fiist  asleep,  and  uiH>n  wakiii;^  up  they  shook  their  covei  ings 
and  put  them  on  again  as  cloaks.  If  the  Fellah  Inis  to  fetch  f»»  <l  for  the 
cattle,  or  t«»  carry  anything  to  market,  he  uses  his  'abba  as  a  s^tck  ;  if  the 
Mujssuhnjin  has  to  say  his  prayers  whilst  journeying,  he  sjire.atis  his  'abba 
on  the  ground  and  performs  his  devotions  in  the  orthodox  maimer  ;  if 
there  is  no  available  manger  or  nose-bag  for  hia  camel,  he  lays  hia  'abba  on 
the  ground  and  ahakea  the  fodder  npon  it ;  finally  he  .can  make  a  little 
tent  of  it  nnder  whidi  to  take  ahdter  when  ont  in  the  field&  Only  yontha 
or  beggara  can  do  without  thia  indiapenaable  garment ;  for  a  reapectable 
Fellah  to  ifpear  minna  hia  'abba  would  be  almoat  equivalent  to  going  out 
naked.  In  winter  many  of  them  wear  a  aheepakin  jacket  with  ahort 
deeyea,  the  woolly  aide  tmned  inwards,  and  the  outside  smeared  with 
ruddle.  Stookingaand  socks  are  unknown  luxuriea;  they  either  go  bare* 
footed  or  wear  oomfortable  but  queer  looking  shoes ;  sandals  are  <mly  met 
with  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  But  in  the  time  of  harvest,  every  one  weara 
slioea  on  account  of  walking  over  the  stubble,  and  at  this  j>eriod  the  Rhoe« 
makers  do  a  very  goo<l  trade.  Amonj^'st  people  wlio  are  fairly  well  off  the 
ordinary  costume  is  of  course  often  modified,  and  ^(ives  place  to  more  of  a 
town  style,  including  shirts  and  the  Kumbiii,',  a  striped  silk  or  ctjtton  gown, 
also  a  short  cloth  jacket  c;illed  a  Jubl)eh,  and  hnely  embroidered 'abba8| 
oniamentid  girdles  and  town-made  .shoes. 

The  women  weiu-  a  blue  or  white  robe  with  wide  sleeves,  and  for  fete 
days  a  silk  gown  striped  in  many  ooloors  with  piece*  of  red  or  yellow  cloth 
let  in  to  the  bieaat  and  aleevea.  Their  'abba  ia  ahorter  and  nanowar  than 
the  men'a,  and  aometimea  they  wear  a  abort  jacket  richly  embioidered  in 
gold;  the 'abba  ia  ganerally  dark  red. 

The  ahape  of  the  cap  wiea  according  to  the  different  diatricta.  In 
Bethlehem  they  wear  a  aort  of  doth  coif  ornament  acroaa  the  forehead 
with  gold  or  aUver  ooina  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  weareri  and  in 
Nazareth  and  the  surrounding  district,  a  padded  head-dress  ccuning  down 
the  aides  of  the  faoe^  and  decorated  with  a  number  of  ailver  coins  (five 
piastre  pieces),  often  as  many  as  six  or  seven  pounds'  worth,  Theaa 
foolishly  heavy  decorations  cause  them  to  suffer  a  great  deal  from  paina 
in  the  hea<i  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  though  once  they  have  become 
accustome<l  to  them,  leaving  them  off  hits  always  a  ba^l  effect  I  had  an 
opix)rtunity  of  assuring  myself  of  this  fact  in  N{iz.'ireth  ;  a  woman  there 
had  exchanged  the  siuadi  for  the  light  sooki  which  is  worn  in  the  towns 
(it  con.sists  of  a  small  tarbftsh  with  a  golden  chisp,  a  tne/uJil  and  only  a 
few  coins  at  the  I>ack),  she  got  ophthalmia  ;  some  others  had  sacririced 
their  coins  tlirough  want  of  money,  so  that  only  their  cloth  coif  remained ; 
and  all  cf  them  suffered  with  paina  in  the  head. 
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Tf  a  woman  ia  in  want  of  money,  she  cuts  off  a  few  cuint,  if  she  earns 
an^'tliini;  she  ptitches  some  more  on,  thus  her  hea<l-dresa  forms  a  jwrtahle 
bank  on  which  lier  capital  is  stitched.  During  a  night  attack  the  tirst 
thought  of  the  women  is  to  hide  their  smade.  The  Bedawin  will  often 
attack  them  and  rob  them  of  their  head-pieces,  and  iu  some  villages  they 
even  been  murdered  on  tlietr  way  home  from  fetdung  water,  only  on 
aoooiint  of  their  ooiB& 

Amongst  the  Christians,  a  woman  will  often  leave  her  §mad«  or  a 
portion  of  it  to  l>e  expended  in  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  sonl.  A 
small  chain  or  ]>and  fastens  this  ponderous  hesd'^Yerinfif  under  the  chin, 
and  sometimes  from  this  hangs  a  second  chain  on  which  is  suspended  a 
huge  gold  or  silver  coin  aa  a  neck  oriiameut.  The  mendil  or  veil  is  worn 
over  the  ^inad,  covering  the  head  and  neck,  though  not  the  face,  but  if 
any  stranger  aj)pejirs  the  women  at  once  cover  their  mouth  and  nose  ;  a  well 
behaved  woman  never  appears  in  public  without  her  tnendil.  Often 
riding  through  a  village  and  |msning  near  the  hnts^  I  have  nq^ieed  tlie 
vromen  without  their  veils,  having  taken  them  off,  perhi^  on  account  of 
the  heat}  or  whilst  combing  their  hair,  but  directly  they  beeame  aware 
of  my  ^proach,  the  veils  were  on  in  a  second.  The  mendil  in  soma 
districts  is  white,  and  is  often  ornamented  with  a  bright  fringe  and 
border  as  in  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  In'the  NTibliiH  diMtrict  it  is  red, 
aii«l  round  about  Nazareth  black  with  yellow  stript^'s.  The  beauty  or 
ugliness  of  the  women  is  alike  hid  by  the  veil,  only  just  the  to]>  part  of  the 
face  remaining  visible.  They  all  use  kohel,  which  not  only  enhances  the 
beauty  of  their  eyes,  bat  is  also  supposed  to  strengthen  them.  On  very 
joyful  occasions,  and  for  weddings,  Hiegr  stain  their  llpgen  and  fset  wiik 
henna,  and  the  old  women  also  dye  their  hair  with  it  whoi  it  is  taming 
grey.  Bracelets  made  of  inferior  silver,  hnss  <Nr  silver  rings  and  bangles 
for  the  ankles  are  the  principal  onuments.  In*  some  parts  the  women 
dress  better,  wearing  underclothes  as  well  as  the  orthodox  costume.  The 
girls  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  married  women  by  their  much 
simpler  and  lighter  head-dress.    The  srnade  is  only  adopt+'d  after  marriage. 

Like  all  Orientals,  the  Fellah's  chief  wish  is  to  have  a  nuiui>er  of  male 
descendants.  Aa  a  rule,  the  sons  remain  in  their  lather  s  house,  or  at  all 
events  in  the  same  village,  and  a  faHhn  who  is  turronnded  by  his  sons  and 
his  grandsons  not  only  secoies  help  and  proteetioii  for  his  declining  years, 
hnt  also  gains  greatly  in  honour  and  influence.  A  dan  (hama'il)  nambering 
two  hundred  men,  imder  the  present  state  of  government,  can  get  any- 
thing  they  want  much  more  easily  than  one  mustering  only  fil^.  The 
fathers  are  very  proud  of  their  sons,  and  the  sisters  take  the  greatest 
delight  in  hearing  their  brothers  well  sj>oken  of.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  there  is  great  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  a  sou.  All 
the  relations  and  friends  visit  the  father  to  offer  their  congnitulations, 
adding  the  usual  formula,  "  May  that  wliich  has  come  to  you  be  blessed," 
to  which  he  joyfully  makes  answer,  **  Kay  €k>d  alao  bless  you."  A  cup  of 
eoifeeiB  then  oflbred  to  each  goeet,  or  among  tiie  Christians,  wine  and 
sweetmeats.  The  birth  ef  a  daughter  ersates  no  eieitement^  nor  do  the 
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IriendH  offer  oongratulatioDS ;  nevertheless  H  has  its  bri^^t  side,  for  if 
every  son  adds  to  the  family  strpjigth  and  influence,  so  esdi  daughter  is  aa 
additun.to  tiieir  capital,  lor  on  mdiing  a  maniageabfte  agiB,  slie  is  ivortli 
several  thoaaund  pisfltaras.  For  instanoe,  if  a  poor  mail  bas  f oitr  daqgliteri^ 
they  represent  a  ospiftal  of  twelve  thousand  pisstresy  andahoiild.hebea  poor 
man,  the  teadern  will  give  him  credit  on  their  aeooonl 

Immedialely  alter  birth,  the  duldrm  are  mbbed  with  finely  powdered 
saKb  This  proeeas  wfaidk  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  hardening  them 
is  repeated  for  Bome  weeks ;  sometimes  it  does  the  child  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  In  Bethlehem,  I  remember  seeing  a  fine  boy  who  had  neaiilj  lost  his 
sight  through  this  senseless  custom,  the  salt  havings  got  into  his  eyes.  On 
the  whole  though,  the  experiment  cannot  do  the  children  any  real  injury, 
for  in  spite  of  dirt,  neglect,  and  exposure,  they  pjrow  up  hardy,  and  soon 
get  accuatouied  to  the  loujudi  life  which  lies  befor»»  them.  Ah  iufant.s  they 
are  certainly  not  fussed  over ;  even  when  only  a  few  days  old  they  itre  left 
swaddled  and  tied  into  a  very  primitive  wooden  cnulle,  where  they  have 
to  remain  whilst  the  mother  goes  about  her  hons^ehold  duties.  If  she  has 
tried  to  protect  the  poor  little  creature  from  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  by 
throwing  a  mendil  over  his  face,  he  is  almost  suffocated  for  want  of  air, 
bat  if  left  wilfaoat^  deaeiia  of  flies  swarm  round  him  and  settle  in  clusteia 
OB  his  month  and  eyes  ;  at  flnt  he  eereams  and  struggles  as  much  as  his 
nanrow  quarters  will  allow,  but  escape  being  impossible,  he  submits  to  the 
inevitable.  It  has  often  surprised  me  to  see  the  bigger  children  playing 
in  the  stmts  or  sittiqg  on  the  rubbish  heaps  without  making  the  sUj^test 
attempt  to  brash  the  flies  from  their  faces,  so  early  do  they  become 
aeoustooMd  to  the  plague  of  the  land.  Still,  in  spite  of  their  l>eing 
brought  up  with  so  little  comfort,  there  is  no  lack  of  maternal  affection. 
In  their  own  fashion,  the  women  are  dotiugly  fond  of  their  children,  and 
will  endure  the  greatest  privation,  and  make  almost  any  Sivcrifice  to 
further  their  welfare.  Whilst  caressing  them  they  make  use  of  the 
tenderest  terras  <»f  endeamient,  a})ostro[)hiaing  the  child  with  such  ex- 
pressions m  "  Aly  soul  !  my  Lord  1  my  Life  !  Oh  light  of  my  eye  !  "  and 
they  sing  them  the  softest  cnulle  songs.  They  have  a  givat  love  for  all 
children,  and  would  not  willingly  do  one  of  them  any  lianii.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  when  they  go  out  as  nurses  ;  nothing  can  exceed  tiieir 
devotion  and  the  patience  with  which  they  work  or  sit  up  at  night  if 
Bseessaiy.  If  anything,  they  carry  their  aflbetioii-  for  their  sons  too  far. 
Many  a  mother  works  hard  or  denies  herself  every  comfort  until  her 
latest  jears^  in  order  to  enable  her  son  to  manrj,  and  then  to  aid  him  iH 
•upportmg  Us  wife  and  diikhren.  The  woman  sodde  thdr  children  for 
three  or  four  years.  They  consider  that  long  nmming  strengthens  the 
child,  and  hare  several  saying  to  that  efliBet,  whilst  they  often  give  as  the 
fsason  of  a  weak  constitation,  the  fact  of  the  sufferer  having  been 
weaned  too  soon.  In  sudi  a  dimate  this  belief  is  perhaps  not  without 
foundation.  If  a  mother  dies,  a  neighbour  will  take  the  child  until  a 
none  can  be  foimd,  and  only  very  rarely  are  they  brought  up  on  goat's 
milk.  The  chiidran  are  eaciy  aocustomed  to  eat  bread,  and  are  often 
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etuffVd  with  the  moat  iinwlioleHome  food.  TTiere  is  gieat  joy  on  the 
a})j>caraiice  of  the  first  teeth,  for  theu,  armed  with  a  piece  of  bread,  the 
child  ia  left  to  crawl  about  in  front  of  the  door.  If  the  mother  has  aogr- 
thiog  to  do  in  the  town  or  the  field,  she  cenies  her  child  in  a  eort  of  eacfc 
on  her  back ;  and  doriog  the  harveet,  the  cradle  is  often  dragged  into 
thefieUa.  The  children  are  spared  much  doctoring,  a  great  deal  being  left 
to  nature.  For  wound%  finelj  aiffeed  red  earth  is  mixed  with  water  aiid 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  or  sometimes  a  bright  red  powder  called 
flerakon.  In  Ixid  cases  of  fever,  they  let  bl<KHl  by  scraping  the  skin  with  a 
razor,  and  for  inflanHnntion  of  the  guma  whilst  teething,  they  burn  the 
under  part  of  the  tongue  with  a  red  hot  needle.  If  these  renie<lies  fail, 
their  power  to  hel[)  is  at  an  end,  and  Allah  alone  can  siivc.  Many  bad 
diseases  of  the  eye  might  be  prevented  in  the  first  instance  by  the  simple 
use  of  a  little  dean  water,  but,  nnlnekilj,  except  for  drinking  purposes,  the 
Fellah  has  the  greateet  dislike  to  making  nee  of  it 

A  child  having  made  his  first  effort  at  speech  by  aoqoiring  the  woids 
father  and  mother,  be  next  accomplishes  the  "  abuk  "  or  cursing  of  his 
father,  and  when  he  can  seize  hold  of  his  father's  beard  and  cry  abuk,  his 
parent  greatly  rejoices,  and  everyone  predicts  his  future  worth. 

The  children  have  literally  nc*  ganiea,  they  tuniljle  about  the  streets  and 
squares,  and  in  their  way  seem  (juito  luerry  and  contented.  Diiictly  they 
are  old  enough  they  begin  to  make  themselves  useful  by  taking  the  goats 
and  donkeys  to  the  pastures,  and  watching  to  prevent  them  straying  into 
the  vinejaixls  or  coitivatod  fiekis,  and  there  the  hojs  lie  under  the  shade 
of  an  olive  or  fig  tree  quietly  loddng  out,  or  sometimes  whifing  away  the 
time  by  phiying  on  a  very  primitive  sort  of  pipe  made  of  reed.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  they  are  set  to  watch  the  vineyards  and  fig- 
gardens  in  order  to  frighten  away  chance  intruders  by  screaming  and 
throwing  stones.  During  the  harvest  they  help  to  load  aLd  drive  home 
the  ciQuels.  The  girls  balancing  a  water  }xit  on  their  heads,  s<Kin  learn 
to  fetch  water  from  the  welL  They  have  al»o  to  ct)llect  fuel  and  dry  it  in 
the  sun  ready  for  the  oven,  to  help  their  mother  fetch  wood,  to  tend  the 
younger  diildien,  and  directly  they  are  strong  enough,  they  leai  n  to  grind 
the  grain,  knead  the  dough,  and  help  with  the  baking.  la  the  c  ighbour- 
hood  of  a  laige  town,  many  children,  both  boys  and  girls^  are  .cmfiloyed 
by  the  builders,  some  come  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  remaining 
in  the  town  all  the  week,  only  return  home  on  Saturdays.  They  live 
chiefly  on  bread,  eating  with  it  onions,  fruil^  cheeee,  olive%  or  acme 
Buch  relish  ;  meat  they  very  seldom  taste. 

Until  alx)Ut  fifty  years  ago,  when  foreign  missions  and  societies  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  there  were  litenilly  no 
elementary  schools  ;  but  now,  in  aJi  the  to^^'ns,  and  in  the  birger  villager, 
we  find  several  of  various  denominations — Qreek,  Roman,  Protestant,  or 
Armenian— as  well  as  the  Government  aahoola  for  Hahometana.  Many  of 
the  Fellahin,  convinced  of  the  iKKiwity  of  eduoalaoii,  send  their  childm 
regularly  to  one  or  other  of  theae  schools.  Previoudyt  only  people  vdko 
were  well  off  sent  their  children  to  either  a  Chnatian  or  a  Mahometu 
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school,  where  they  were  tfiught  to  read  Arabic  and  perhaps  to  write 
a  little.  The  Mussulmau  learnt  to  drone  out  the  Koran,  the  ChriBtians 
the  PsaliuB ;  eyen  now  the  Koran  and  the  Psahns  are  respectively  the  fint 
reading  boolm.  The  nhatj  of  the  eehoolmaster  wm  paid  in  kind,  namelj 
in  bread  and  eggs,  which  the  pupils  hrcmght  with  them  every  day,  and  to 
wfaidi  they  added  a  few  piastrea  at  the  end  of  the  month.  'Sometimea, 
when  the  chiMren  had  reached  a  certain  part  of  their  text  books,  a 
baekflheeah  wonld  be  pieaented  to  the  teacher,  in  acknowledgment  ol  their 
progress.  I  have  met  old  men  who  ooold  repeat  the  whole  of  the  ^alms 
or  long  portions  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  having  leai-nt  them  in  this  way. 
The  writing  was  done  on  a  wooden  tablet,  but  they  seldom  made  as  mndi 
progress  in  caligraphy  as  in  reading  or  learning  by  heart ;  even  now  there 
are  some  villages  (generally  Mahometan)  where  not  a  creature  excepting 
the  l-afib  or  preacher  could  read  or  write,  and  occasionally  not  even  he,  so 
that  if  a  letter  conies  which  has  to  be  read,  or  if  anythinrj  has  to  be 
written,  they  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  next  village,  where  the  l-afih  will 
juat  manage  to  spell  out  the  contents,  or  to  scrawl  a  few  characters  on 
paper.  The  Arabian  schoolmasters  only  method  was  to  frighten  his 
pupils  into  attention  and  a  small  amount  of  industry  ;  to  this  end  he  used 
the  rod  and  the  "/a/a/-,"  a  wooden  thing  to  which  the  delinquent's  feet 
were  tied  by  a  cord,  whilst  he  lay  on  the  ground  to  be  belaboured  by  his 
teacher.  Now  and  then  I  have  seen  this  much-hated  instrument  hung  up 
on  the  wall,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  children.  In  veiy  exceptional  cases 
a  fiither  would  let  his  danghters  learn  to  read,  bat  this  never  happened  in 
Mahometan  families.  Some  of  the  Fellahin  are  very  sharp-witted  and 
teachable.  A  good  supply  of  capable  schoolmasters  and  careful  achool 
inspectors  would  soon  be  able  to  improve  the  state  of  the  villago  schools, 
and  to  introduce  a  more  progressive  system.  The  children  seldom  remain 
at  school  later  than  their  thirteenth  year,  by  which  time  they  axe  very 
often  engaged,  and  sometimes  even  married,  whereupon  they  u^^^mie  the 
manly  le/Uf  and  commence  their  calling  in  life.  The  majority  of  them 
tike  to  agriculture,  an«l  find  full  occupation  in  tending  the  vineyards  and 
fig-g;mleus,  or  in  looking  after  the  croj)s  and  the  cattle.  Others  follow 
trailes,  but  beyond  becoming  shoemakers,  weavers,  buildei-s,  or  joiners, 
there  is  but  little  choice,  and  even  in  these  they  find  scanty  cmplovment. 
In  some  villages  there  is  not  a  single  artisan.  The  weaver  ushs  a  very 
primitive  loom,  and  makes  the  thick  cotUm  material  used  for  the  fob; 
although  a  great  ipuuitity  of  European  cotton  is  sold  in  Syria,  the  Fellah 
does  not  find  it  strung  enough  for  this  strange  garment ;  in  the  same 
manner  they  weave  the  thick  staiF  for  the  'abbas,  though  the  finer  ones 
oome  from  Damaaeu&  A  weaver  who  begins  his  woik  in  good  time,  can 
easily  make  enough  stuff  for  a  garment  during  the  day,  and  earn  a  fair 
profit  for  his  work.  The  Joiners  make  the  wooden  psrts  <tf  the  >  eiy  simple 
ploughs  and  farm  implements,  and  those  who  have  advanced  a  little  in 
their  tarade  are  able  to  put  up  the  rough  doors  and  window  frames, 
but  more  difficult  work  would  be  beyond  them.  The  iron  portions  of  the 
plough  and  the  various  tools,  are  made  either  by  the  smith  of  the  nearest 
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town  or  by  gipsies  (Naury),  who  travel  about  the  country  makint^  naild, 
axe-heads,  etc.,  and  dwelling  in  black  Bedawin  tents.  Only  on  the  otlier 
side  of  Jordan  du  we  tind  Hmiths  in  the  smaller  villages,  and  there  the 
nmame  Haridml  (anith  or  forger)  Ia  of  frequoot  oocuirence.  For  thiogs 
whicii  they  can  nmtiiflr  obtain  in  tbdr  own.  village  nor  in  tho  neighbouring 
town,  the  FeUahin  an  dependent  on  journeymen  mechanim  oopper- 
emithfl,  tilvenmitlu,  gun-makers,  pedlan,  and  coverlet  makeiay  who  travel 
from  place  to  place  acoordingly  as  they  find  work.  The  pedlars  and 
iiiattresa-makers  are  generally  Jews.  Quack  doctors  and  inocolaton  are 
also  to  be  found  travelling  through  the  villages. 

In  Bethlehem  there  is  a  considcialile  industry  in  rosaries  and  orna- 
ments made  of  mother-o  -{»wirl  and  the  black  Nel>eg  mum  stone,  through 
which  trade  many  families  e<iru  a  living,  and  some  even  become  wealthy. 

Again,  in  viUagea  like  Earn  Allah  and  lifta,  many  gain  their  living  by 
keeping  donkeys  and  carrying  produce  into  tibe  towns.  Every  morning 
one  sees  gronps  of  these  animals  being  driven  to  the  market  at  Jemsalem, 
laden  according  to  the  season,  sometimes  with  wood,  fruit,  or  grsin, 
at  others  with  oil  or  water.  In  th(.<  evening  tiiey  trot  menily  home 
with  much  joking  on  the  part  of  the  driven*.  Lifta  is  the  great  centre  of 
the  donkey  drivers  and  'vater-c.irriern,  and  in  Sdrts  and  Kubel>e  there  are 
a  great  njany  cumel-drivers,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  wares 
between  Jall'a,  Jerusalem,  and  N^bolus. 

(To  U  OOntNMMCf.) 


S03klE  REMARKS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
IMPRESSIONS  ON  THE  VASE  HANDLES  JFOUifD  AT 
THE  FOOT  OF  THE  TEMPLE  WALL. 

By  J.  Bakj£R  Gukznk,  LL.B. 

AlCOHOsr  the  many  objeeto  contained  in  the  Mnsenm  of  the  Bslestine 
Exploration  Fond,  perhaps  none  are  marked  with  a  greater  interest^  both 
in  their  historical  and  their  religious  associations,  than  some  fragmento  of 
pottery, easily  identified  as  vase  handles,  which  were  discovered  some  years 
since  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  wall  at  Jerusidem.  Two  or  thi-ee  of 
these  fragmentH  contain  iuscri|>ti()ns,  or  rather  impre-ssions  made  in  the 
clay  when  in  process  of  manufacture,  but  although  the  Phanician 
characters  have  been  deciphered,  I  am  not  aware  that  up  to  the  present 
any  explanation  of  their  meaning  has  been  given  which  has  recommended 
itsdf  to  the  acceptance  of  Biblical  archsBolc^gists.  The  objectof  the  present 
paper  is  to  throw,  if  possible,  some  light  npon  this  obaeore  bnt  most 
interesting  subject 
The  characters  foond  on  these  vase  handles  are  Phanidan,  and  similar  to 
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those  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  the  date  of  which  is  as  nearly  as  poasiblo 
900  B.C.  Judging  of  the  prohrihle  date  of  tliis  pottery,  which  w;uh  found  at  tlio 
south-eastern  corner  of  Soloninn  s  |ial:tce,  and  adjoining  the  foot  of  the 
Temple  wall,  and  which  must  have  been  Huhst-quent  to  tiie  building  of  the 
Temple,  and  prior  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  we  should  expect  tliat 
the  words,  like  tho^e  in  the  Moabite  inacription,  would  be  similar  to  thoae 
f oond  In  tiie  Old  TeltMiient  leoorda^  and  if  ao  we  are  not  likelj  to  orr  in 
iBtnpMting  them  in  the  aBme  way. 

The  ehafaeteis  found  on  one  of  the  Taae  handlee  tnmseribed  into 

Hebrew,  are  as  follows:— L  ^  M  ^,  L  ^,  Ch        Ts  2J»  P  D 

H.  J^,  or  in  their  entirety,  !>  M  L  Ch  Ts  P  H.  To  these  iettei-s  we 
must  now  supply  the  v(»\vt'l  piiints.  The  subdivision  of  the  words  into 
L  :  M  L  Ch  :  and  Ta  P  11  ia  doubtle^is  correct.  Let  us  for  the  pre«ent 
jiostpone  the  oonsideration  of  the  fint  word  or  letter  Ll 

M  L  Oh  may  he  rend,  following  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptoree,  as 
Moloch,  Moleeh,  or  Melech.  This  word,  howerer  speH,  was  the  name 
given  to  one  oi  the  deities  worshii^)ed  in  Canaan,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son-god  regarded  in  his  srarching  or  destruction  aspect,  and  as 
such  he  was  projntiated  with  human  sacrifices  by  fire.  Molech  was  also, 
especially  by  the  Cjirtha^rfiiians,  identified  with  the  planet  Saturn,  which 
may  explain  the  myth  of  Saturn  devouring  his  children.  The  word  when 
translated,  is  "king,"  aw  lijial  meiuis  "lord,"  but  in  the  Hehrew  text 
the  word  Molech  is  generally  supposed  to  be  used  to  express  the  deity, 
Meleeh  to  express  the  title  of  king:  The  word  Moloch  occors  yery  rarely. 
Moleeh  is,  like  Baal,  almost  invariably  preceded  by  the  definite  article. 
There  are  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  whsse  this  wosd  is 
translated  king,  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  deity  wa.s  alliKleil  to. 
For  example^  in  Is.  xxx,  33,  "  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old.  Yea  for  the 
king  it  is  prepared,  etc."  The  Hebrew  text  is  Molech,  but  we  know  fnnii 
other  sources  that  it  was  in  To])het  that  the  feai-ful  rites  of  Molech 
worship  were  chiefly  celebrated.    2  Kings  xxiii,  10  ;  Jer.  vii,  31,  etc 

The  lettei-s  in  this  inscriptu>n  may  therefore  be  read  Molech  or  Melecii, 
and  in  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  guide  us,  might,  with  equal  plausi- 
bility, be  oonstnied  as  the  name  of  a  deity  or  the  title  of  an  earthly 
monarch.  Let  ns  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next  word. 

Tb  P  H  is  supposed  to  be  Zepha,  and  this  is  further  presumed  to  be  a 
proper  name.  I  question  very  mudi  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  There 
is  no  record  in  history  of  a  kinc;  m  named,  ruling  either  in  the  northern 
or  southern  kingdom,  into  which  the  Jewish  Monarchy  was  H[)lit  up  by 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  States.  T  .'dso  think 
it  very  improbable  that  any  king  in  th(«e  times,  or  indeed  in  auy  t»ther, 
would  have  8tam|>ed  his  niune  and  title  on  pottery  intriusicidly  valueless. 
If  he  desired  to  mark  it  as  royal  property,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
mlikely  that  he  woold  adopt  such  a  device  or  such  an  idiom.  Let  us  casfr 
about  for  a  more  probable  solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  Hebrew  verb  (£»  1?IL  with  the  necessary  vowel  points 
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lueaos  "  to  look  out,  to  view,"  and  also    to  shine/'  at  least  in  the  Arabic. 
It  would  be  needlM  to  cite  passages  in  wliidi  it  is  OMd  in  tlie  lonii«r 
aeiue,  bat  we  mwt  refer  to  one  became  it  is  very  much  in  point.  At  the 
parting  between  Laban  and  Jacob  on  Moont  Oilead,  they  raised  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  set  up  a  pillar,  and  made  a  covenant  to  respect  each  other's 
possessions.    Laban  called  the  pillar  "  the  Mizpab|  for  he  said,  the  Lord 
watch  (Jehovah  itzeph)  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
€'inother."Oen.  xxxi.  4!).  The  verb  is  here  eniploved  to  indicate  the  unceasing 
watclifuhies.s  of  (  iod.and  a  jutruuonittitia  in  uned  t<>  connect  it  with  Mizpali, 
which  comes  from  the  same  root,  and  siguities  not  only  a  pillar,  but  a 
watch  tower.   In  the  absence  therefore  of  any  indication  that  Tb  P  H 
is  a  proper  name,  it  seems  only  reasonsble  to  treat  it  as  an  ordinary 
translatable  word,  and  all  the  more  if  we  find  that  it  is  saoh  a  word  as 
would  in  all  probability  be  associated  with  the  name  given  to  the  deity,  and 
be  expressive  of  one  of  his  attributes.  Molech  was  not  an  idol ;  though 
if  we  trust  tra<lition,  he  was  represented  by  a  brazen  image  in  the  valley 
of  Ben  Hinuom,  in  whose  outstretched  arms  the  children  were  placed 
which  were  sju  rificed  to  the  terrible  god.     The  early  religion  of  the 
iidiabitants  of  l*aleatine  was  simply  nature  worHhip.    But  the  forces  of 
nature  were  various.    The  uu&eeu  power  whose  efforts  alone  were  mani- 
fest, might  be  exercised  in  a  beneficial  or  in  a  destructive  manner.  The 
sun  might  by  its  genial  wannth  bring  forth  in  abundance  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  or  by  its  scorching  heat  utterly  consume  them.  The 
generative  power  in  nature  needed  the  productive  power  as  a  counter- 
part, and  if  there  was  a  king  or  locd  ol  heaven,  there  was  a  queen  or 
lady.    The  consort  of  Baal,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  sj>eaking  the  com- 
plement, was  R'laltis.    The  A.shera  (in  the  authoriseil  version  rendere<l 
"the  grove")  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  invariably 
stood  beside  the  altar  which  was  raised  to  the  king,  and  iih  we  know,  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  King  Joaiah,  by  whom  it  was 
cut  down.    The  Bsailim  and  the  Ashtaroth  were  numerous,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  regarded  as  distinct  deities  or  only  as 
indicative  of  different  manifestations  of  divine  power.    But  however  this 
may  be,  "  the  Molech,"  Ear'  i^o^nv  "  the  kin^"  was  believed  to  view,  i.e.,  to 
look  out  of  lieaven  constantly,  and  if  it  was  desired  to  refer  to  this 
attribute?,  some  form  of  the  verb  Tsiipha  would  un<juestionaV)ly  liave  been 
used  by  an  Israelite  living  at  the  era  to  whicli  the  jwtteiy  found  in  under- 
ground Jenisjilem  uncjuestionably  must  be  referred. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  Mulech  Z  P  U  is  simply  an  illustration 
of  a  practice  which  wss  very  common  amongst  the  various  races  inhabiting 
the  regt<m  which,  for  convenience  sake,  we  will  call  Palestine.  We  mean 
that  of  calling  themselves  by  names  compounded  of  the  name  of  the  deity 
tb^desirt  'l  to  honour.  A  great  number  of  Israelitish  names  were  thus 
formed,  and  a  very  curious  light  they  seem  to  throw  on  the  religion  of 
Israel  prior  to  tl)e  Babylonian  captivity.  For  exninplt'  .Toa.sh  (a  compound 
of  Jehovah)  has  a  sou  named  Jei  ubl»aal  (a  com|)uuiiil  of  Baal),  who  becomes 
J  udge  over  Israel,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Abimelech  (a  compound  of 
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Moleeh).  Saul  called  one  of  his  sons  Jonathan  (a  oompotmd  of  Jehovah), 

and  another  Eshbaal ;  and  Jonathiui  in  his  turn  called  hie  mu  ^leribbaal. 
Saul's  High  Priest  is  in  one  place  c&WM  Ahi;Uj  (a  compound  of  Jehovah), 
(1  Sam.  xiv),and  in  a  sul)sequcnt  one  isailled  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xxii),  which 
would  almost  lead  to  the  noti(»n  that  Jehovah  and  "  the  Molech  '  were  at 
one  time  considered  convertible  terms.  David  calle<l  one  of  his  hodb 
Beeliadah  (1  Chr.  xiv,  7),  but  elsewhere  {2  Sam>v,  IG)  his  name  appears 
aa  Eliada  (a  compound  of  £1,  Elohim  or  God).  Heasfciah^  Jeremiah, 
Imaah,  and  many  other  namea  might  be  dted  aa  oonqHmnda  of  Jehovah. 
The  Guthagenianis  it  ia  needlem  to  remind  the  reader,  prcsorved  the  usage 
of  their  Phoenician  aneeaton,  as  illustrated  in  such  namea^aa  Hannibal, 
Aadrabai,  &e.,  names  compounded  of  Baal. 

May  we  not  have  here  stamped  on  this  jar  handle  a  name  compounded 
of  Molech,  and  nuiy  nt)t  this  stamp  be  that  of  the  potter  who  made  the  jar 
or  of  the  owner  /  ^I'lie  latter  supjKJsition  may,  I  think,  be  summarily 
rejected.  The  motlern  usage  of  having  crests  or  cyphers  stanipeil  on  dinner 
plates  when  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  or  if  in  trade,  of  hiiving  the  name 
and  calling  of  the  makers  stamped  on  bottlee  and  jars,  was,  so  £ar  aa  I  am 
swan^  uilaiown  to  the  andentu  Thepoasibilitx  that  it  may  be  thepottei'a 
name  demanda,  howerer,  earefnl  oonaidenKtion,  beeanae  if  we  have  here 
aimply  the  manufacturer's  stamp,  the  dlaooveiy  of  these  jar  handlea  throws 
no  light  on  the  religion  of  Israel. 

We  have  in  the  Old  Testament  one  name  which  has  an  apparent  if  not 
a  real  analogy  to  Melech  Z  P  H  con.sidered  as  a  compound  name.  It  is 
Zephaniah  ;  the  Lust  syllable  indicates  a  compound  of  Jehovah,  but  it  is  not 
so  eiu*y  to  sj^eak  with  i^ertivinty  regarding  the  tirst  portion  of  the  word. 
St  Jerome  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  derived  from  the  verb  we  have  just 
been  conaidering,  Zapha,  and  aooordingly  interpreted  the  entire  name 
aa  "  speenlator  Domini,"  the  watdier  of  Jehovah.  This  would  have  been 
a  veiy  fitting  name  for  the  propbeti  of  whoae  name  St.  Jerome  supplied  the 
etymology,  bat  as  he  was  named  wben  he  was  a  child,  and  aa  others  who 
were  not  prophets  held  the  name  before  him,  we  must  examine  his 
name  irrespective  of  the  qualific;itions  of  its  possessor.  Gesenins  with  moi-e 
prolmbility  derives  the  name  from  Za])han,  "  to  hide,"  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  entire  name  being  "  whom  Jehovah  hides,"  that  ia  "  defends." 

Those  who  accept  the  patristic  etymology  will  see  in  Zephaniah  the 
precise  counterpart  uf  Molech  Zepha.  The  only  difference  being  tliat  one 
name  ia  oomponnded  of  Jehovah,  and  the  other  of  Moleeh.  Thoae  who 
prefer  placing  their  relianoe  on  Ueaenios*  most  however  still  admit  that  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  a  compound  name  should  not  have  been  formed 
with  the  verb  Zapha  as  with  the  verb  Zaphan. 

Curiously  enough  there  was  a  Zephaniah  who  was  second  priest  in  the 
Temple  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  order  of  Nebucliadnezzar 
(2  Kings  XXV,  18),  and  the  teinptition  is  very  great  to  identify  his  name  with 
the  inscription,  and  to  conclude  thit  aa  Ahiah  (1  Sam.  xiv)  bec^une 
Ahimelech  (I  Sam.  xxii),8othe  Molech ZPH or  Melchizeph  of  the  inscription 
became  converted  by  the  sacred  historian  into  Zephaniah.  But  irrespective 
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of  etymological  ohjections  to  this  solution,  it  seems  to  me  in  the  highest 
(le<^i'ee  improb;i1>le  that  vessels  used  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  were 
staui{H^<i  with  the  names  of  any  of  the  priests. 

Thus  far  tlierefore  our  inquiry  cames  us  no  farther  than  this — Molech 
Z  P  H  may  be  a  compoand  name,  and  in  that  case  the  vase  handle  teUs  ue 
110  Dioro  than  probaMjiha  name  of  tlM  maker ;  or  «Iae  Moleoh  ZPH  iaa 
pfarase  which  most  be  constnied  aooording  to  the  meaning  cf  the  words 
oompriaing  it  Let  oa  however  now  proceed  to  oonaider  that  apparmtly 
inngnificant  portioD  of  the  inaenptioD,  the  notice  of  which  ia  pvpoaelj 
'  postponed. 

The  fii-st  letter  ia  L  This  is  simply  the  preposition  "to,"  which  is 
invariably  u»ed  in  the  Old  Teatiiment  writings.  In  1  Kings  xi,  7,  which 
Ht:ites  that  Solomon  raised  a  higli  place  to  Molech,  the  precise  letters  arc 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  in  this  inscription,  L  M  L  Ch  ;  and  equally  so  in 
2  Kings  xxiii,  10,  where  an  acoount  is  given  of  the  defilement  of  Tophet  by 
king  Joaiah  in  order  "  that  no  man  might  make  his  aon  er  daughter  to 
paaa  throii|^  the  fire  to  MoML** 

Doea  not,  however,  the  employment  of  the  preposition  to "  famish 
the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  following  words,  and  completely 
tlispel  any  doubts  whether,  after  all,  we  ha<l  only  acquired  possession  of  an 
old  Hebrew  trade  mark  i  If  Molech  Z  P  H  meant  king  Zepha,  or  if  the  two 
words  together  formed  a  proper  name  similar  to  Zephaniah,  the  employment 
of  the  preposition  is  unintelligible.  But  if  the  worils  l>e  understood  in 
their  ordinary  meaning,  the  employment  of  the  preposition  becomes  at 
once  obvioiiB.  li  the  vaaes  cr  jara  wero  ein[)loy oil  in  the  aervioe  of  Molech, 
what  more  natural  than  that  they  ahonld  have  impreaaed  on  them  at  the 
time  of  their  mannfactore  a  stamp  dedaring  that  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  aervioe  of  the  deity,  and  at  the  same  time  conveying  a  warning  that 
the  ever  watohfol  dei^  wonid  take  notice  if  they  were  atden  or  appvo> 
piiated  to  any  profane  use  7 

And  this  construction  seems  to  find  corrol^oration  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  He  apj>ear8  to  have  been  familiar  with  tlw  practice  of  "  dedicating" 
vesdcls  and  the  way  of  signifying  their  deilicationa  by  means  of  a  seal.  In 
hia  Epistle  to  the  liomans  (ix,  21)  he  asks, Has  nut  the  potter  power  over 
the  clay  of  the  aame  lump  to  make  one  veaael  to  honcnr  and  another  nnto 
diahcoonr?  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  Hia  wrath,  and  to  make  Hia  power 
known,  endnied  with  mncfa  long  aufferiqg  the  veasela  cf  wrath  fiUed  to 
deatmction,and  that  He  might  make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory  on  the 
veasels  of  mercy  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory."  Pursuing  the 
same  train  of  thought  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (ii,  19,  20),  and 
using  the  same  metaphor,  he  writ-'s  "The  foundation  of  Uxni  standeth 
sure  having  this  xeal,  'The  Lord  knuwcth  tliem  tliat  are  His  ;"'  and  then 
follows  the  allusion  to  the  "Great  house,"  where  were  "not  only  vessels  of 
gold  and  <^  ailver,  but  also  of  wood  and  eorth,  and  some  to  honour  and 
aome  to  diflhononr."  The  Apoatle  thus  continues  "  If  a  man  therefoire  purge 
himself  fipom  thesSplie  ahall  be  a  vesael  unto  honour  sanctified  and  meet  for 
the  master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work."  Tbs  practice  of 
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lifwtlflrtingi  naj  of  nnotifying  ▼MMla  for  the  Temple,  would  Mem  to  have 
survived  down  to  the  time  ot  St.  Paul,  and  it  would  also  appear  that  in  the 
case  of  earthenware  vessels  which,  being  intrinsically  valueless,  might  in 
the  service  of  the  Temple  be  inadvertently  used  both  for  sacred  or  profane 
iisea,  it  w:w  the  practice  of  the  potter  to  impress  upon  those  which  were 
to  l>e  exchisively  employed  for  sacred  purposes  a  seal  denoting  their 
sauctiticatiuu. 

There  are  in  the  Mnaeom  two  other  handlea,  the  impressuma  on  whioh 
are  not  ao  legible.  In  both,  howevar,  it  would  aeem  that  the  introdnctoiy 
woirdiaL.M1«K ;  and  eonaeqnently  aooaiding  totfua  conatroction  dedicated 
''ToMoledi.'' 

The  presumption  that  the  imprmmons  on  the  vaaehandlea  indicated  the 

de<lication  of  the  vessels  to  a  sacred  use,  is  of  course  ojnsiderably 
strengthened  if  the  inference  be  well  founded  that  the  figure  re8erabliii<r  a 
dove  with  outstretched  wings,  which  forms  part  of  the  impreaaion,  was  the 
emblem  of  the  sun-god. 

How  then  must  we  read  this  inscription,  and  what  light,  if  any,  does  it 
throw  on  the  religion  of  larael  prior  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  1  What 
were  theae  vaaes  and  this  pottery,  of  which  the  relies  were  found  in  each 
qoantitiea  aa  to  give  riw  to  an  idea  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Feigomon  and 
others  that  they  were  the  remains  of  a  museum  of  crockery  whidi  had 
been  collected  by  one  of  the  kinga  of  Jndah  t  The  conclusion  appears  to 
me  irresistible  that  these  vases  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  this  is  shown  by  the  place  where  they  were  found,  and  the  stamp 
which  declarer  that  they  were  dedicated  "  to  Molech  who  views,"  "  the  ^\J1 
Seeing"  or  '*  Ever  Watchful"  That  Molech  worship,  which  w.is  8ini|»ly  a 
worship  of  Baal,  existed  side  by  side  even  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
with  thawonhip  of  Jehovah,  ispUwedbeyondalldoQbtbytiiareeotdaof  the 
Bookaof  K]iigB,and  by  the  proteeteof  thaProphata  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centoriaa  B.O.  Tophot»  in  the  valley  of  the  eon  of  Hinnom,  was  jnat  ontaida 
the  walls  of  Jemealem,  and  there  the  aacrifice  of  chiklren  to  Molech  was 
perhaps  only  too  common  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  captivity.  We  are 
told  that  Mana.sseh,  Joniah's  immediate  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  Jndah, 
sjicriticed  hin  son  to  Molech.  But  under  Josiab,  a  great  reformation  was 
effected.  The  bwik  of  the  Law  was  found  In  the  Temple  by  Hilkiah  the 
priest,  and  Josiah  proceeded  to  ciirry  out  the  instructions  which  he  found 
therein.  And  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  the  High  Priest,  and  the 
prieatiof  the  aeoond  order,  and  the  keepers  of  tiia  door,  to  briiig  forth  out  of 
the  Tampla  of  the  Lord  all  the  veeseb  that  were  made  lor  Baal  and  for  the 
Grove"  (the  Aaham,  the  qrmbol  of  Aafatoreth,  the  consort  or  female  side 
of  Baal), "  and  for  all  the  hoet  of  heaven,  and  he  burned  them  without 
Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  Kidron,  and  carried  the  ashes  of  them  unto 
Bethel  "  (2  Kings,  xxiii,  4).  Is  it  very  improbable  that  in  this  broken 
pottery  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Temple  wall,  we  may  have  some  of  '*  the 
vessels  of  Biud"  (as  they  would  be  termed  by  the  historian)  which  were 
cast  out  of  the  Temple  by  order  of  Josiah,  but  which,  from  their  fragile 
natm%,  intrinsic  worthleflsnees  and  inoombnatibility,  were  not  removed  to 
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Kidron  to  be  defitroyed  by  fire  ?  Nay,  do  not  all  the  circumstances  aecm 
to  indiciite  that  these  vessels  were  cast  in  Josiah's  time  on  tlie  sjtot  where 
they  have  now  Vnvn  discovered  /  So  Um^  aa  the  kingdom  of  Judah  hvsted, 
8o  long  it  18  rea^ionable  to  assume  that  com^KU-atively  Httle  alteration  took 
pkce  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Temple  walls.  But  when  the 
monard^  was  ovwtlucown,  and  the  Temple  ivas  rifled  and  destroyed,  the 
fint  layer  would  be  formed  of  the  dArii,  through  which,  after  the  lapae  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  yean,  deep  shafte  must  now  be  sank  to  reach 
the  ground  on  whklkJoaiah'a  contemporaries  stood. 

It  is  not  however  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  fragments  now  found 
are  tlioae  of  the  vessels  which  were  destroyed  by  order  of  Josiah.  The 
pottery  used  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  w;us,  like  all  other  pottery,  fragile, 
and  when  broken  was  doubtless  thrown  out  a.s  u»eles8.  Those  wlu)  accept 
the  rendering  given  by  Grotius  of  Zech.  ii,  13,  will  perhaps  recognize  in 
the  phkce  where  theae  fcagmeata  w«e  found,  *'  the  pottery  in  the  House  of 
the  Lord  "  that  ia  in  the  preoincti  of,  or  adjoining'the  Temple  where  refoae 
waa  cast,  and  which  waa  therefore  an  appropriate  place  for  the  thirty  pieoea 
of  ailrer  of  which  the  prophet  speaks. 

The  material  point  is  that  the  fragments  to  which  I  have  directed 
attention  were  parts  of  vessels  used  in  the  Temple  in  the  service  of  "  the 
Molech,"  and  that  they  date<l  in  all  prohmbility  from  the  concluding  years 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  Josiah  survived  his  great  attem])tat  reformation 
only  a  few  years,  Assyria  having  been  threatened  by  Kg)  j)t,  he  was  so  ill 
advised  as  to  interfere,  and  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
Egyptian  amy.  ▲  battle  waa  fought  at  Meggido,  where  the  IsraeUteB 
wera  routed  and  Joaiah  alain.  The  bent  of  Hebrew  retigioua  thought,  both 
among  believers  andnnbeUevera,  invariably  connected  tcmpoial  pnieperity 
or  adversity  as  the  case  might  be,  with  divine  pleasure  or  divine  resentment,* 
and  it  waa  thereforo  not  surprising  that  the  tenible  disaster  at  Megiddo  and 
its  consequences  were  attributed  by  the  discontented  peoj)le  to  their 
abandonment  of  the  worsliip  of  the  Baalim  and  the  Aslilaroth.  Tlie 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  laid  under  tribute  ;  many  of  tlie  Israelites  were 
caiTied  into  captivity  beyond  tlie  Nile.  Hence  the  bitter  reproaches 
addressed  to  Jeremiah  by  the  exiles  in  Egypt:  ''Since  we  left  off  to 
bum  incenee  to  the  queen  of  heaven  (ML  Ch  Th)  and  to  poor  out 
drink  offerings  to  her*  as  we  and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  omr  priocea 
have  done  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jemaalem,  we 
have  wanted  all  things,  and  have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by 
famine."  (Jer.  xliv,  17, 18.)  At  all  events,  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  the 
Jews  and  their  rulers  appear  to  have  acted  on  the  assumption  that  tiie 
deceased  monarch  had  committed  a  blunder.  The  former  religion  was 
re-^tablished,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  little  that  is  told  us  by 
the  sacred  historian  of  Josiah's  sons  and  grandsons,  who  in  turn  filled 
the  throne  of  Judah.   It  is  conveyed  in  the  familiar  refrain, "  they  did 
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evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  aoooarding  to  all  that  their  fiithen  had 
done."  Then  came  the  crowning  disaster.  The  siege  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Rabvloniaii  monarch.  The  s}X)ilation  of  the  Temple. 
The  removal  of  all  itH  trefusiiie«,  and  the  carrying  away  into  captivity  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  To  the  Jews  the  night  seemed  at  its 
blackest,  but  still  it  was  the  harbinger  of  the  dawn.  When  they  returned 
bom  the  Cheliar  to  the  Jordaii,  and  prooeeded  to  rear  the  walls  of  the 
■eoond  Temple,  a  new  era  was  commencing ;  Baal,  and  Moleeh,  and 
Aahtorsth  had  Tanished  never  to  return.  The  overdirow  of  the  Baby* 
Ionian  empire  by  Cyrus  gave  the  Israelites  their  liberty,  and  when 
Elzra  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  "  with  the  Book  of  tlie  Law  in  his  hands," 
his  companions,  like  himself,  were  the  staunch  maintainers  of  that  pure 
monotheism  whicli  was  then  lirnily  e^stablinhed  in  Judea,  and  has  con- 
tinued amongst  the  Children  of  Israel  uucorrupted  to  the  present  day. 
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Jannbs  Aim  Jambbmb  wiTBauja>nta  Mossb. 
I  HAVB  received  with  great  pleasure  the  statement  of  your  Committee  that 
"they  desire  that  their  Journal  should  Income  aa  much  as  possible  a 
record  of  all  discoveries  connected  with  Bibliciil  Research."  Few  Biblicil 
names  are  more  int^iresting  than  those  of  Jannea  and  Jambre8,or  Kamr(e8) 
as  the  Select  Papyri  seem  to  call  him.  The  two  are  named  by  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  as  agents,  in  a  general  way,  who  "  withstood  Moees ; "  and  if  we 
find  their  names  connected  with  that  of  Moses  in  pore  Egyptian  papyri,  in 
other  wordsy  if  the  epoch  d  Moses  is  the  epodi  of  Jannes^  and  the  epoch 
of  Jaanes  is  the  epoch  of  Seti  II  and  Bai-n-Ba,  then  many  an  old  stop-gap 
theoiy  of  a  merely  Egyptian  chronology  will  have  to  make  way  for  the 
chronology  of  the  epoch  of  MoseS|  in  which  the  Bible  and  the  pepyri  are 
▼ery  closely  intertwined. 

Moat  unfortunately,  the  fifth  Anastasi  Papyrus,  which  I  shall  chiefly 
make  use  of,  luus  been  injured  at  the  name  of  Kamr(e8),  and  the  name 
only  occurs  once  ;  but  we  shall  find  him  eugag^  with  a  Jauues  iu  a  very 
important  military  bosinem ;  a  business  the  vety  object  of  which  was  to 
**  withstand  "  a  person  named  Moses.  With  reepect  to  the  reading  of  the 
name  of  Kamr(es)  or  Eamr,  the  authority  of  my  lamented  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Charles  Goodwhi,  is  so  great,  that  I  am  much  pleased  to  see 
that  he  follows  me  so  far  as  he  goes,  and  difl'ers  from  me  only  in  saying 
nothing  about  the  letter  r.  In  the  "  Cambridge  Ereays,"  j).  262,  he  reads  : 
"  K:i  Kam  (Bhick  Bull)."  He  agrees  that  Ka  is  a  title ;  and  therefore 
that  the  true  name  begins  with  K.iin. 

Tlie  piussage  to  which  1  would  tirst  call  your  attention  is  in  the  fifth 
Anastasi  Papyrus,  beginning  from  plate  18,  line  6.  It  contains  a  sequence 
of  miUtsxy  orders  from  this  Kamr(es)  or  JambreSb  Happily  we  can  here 
learn  in  a  lew  lines  a  good  deal  about  the  man,  and,  to  begin  witii,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  which  side  he  was  fighting  for,  in  the  anardiy  around 
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him.  On  every  occai^ion  thp  Hcribes  connected  with  him  panda  the  grand 
titles  of  Seti  II,  and,  with  JaimeB  and  Bek-n-Ptuh,  the  three  profess  they 
will  sing  for  S*iti  etermil  songs  ;  and  "  Oh,"  gay  they,  "  may  he  make  for 
us  niyri.'uls  f)f  festivals."  Now  in  presence  of  Jambres  who  (as  we  shall 
soon  twt)  cniild  initial'  the  moving  of  troops  in  Edoni,  we  have  of  course 
to  ask  ourselves  wjw  he  a  lieutenant  of  the  llegeut,  Bai-u-lla,  or  was 
Bai-n-Ra  dead  1  Unless  the  latter  was  the  case,  I  cannot  in  any  degree 
piettire  the  utuaAioii.  Mr.  Qoodwin  (**  Sodetx  ai  BiblioU  Aitshasology," 
ToL  ii,  put  %  359)  is  aatoniahed  at  the  irantic  loyalty  ahown  to  Bai-n- 
Ba  (find  Anairtawi,  pi  5).  An  explanation  which  merely  Bappoeee  him  to 
have  been  a  king  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact  Thm  was  in 
Goodwin's  day  the  general  opinion,  which  not  only  leads  to  nothiii|^ 
but  ^liss  Corbeaax  had  alresvdy  forcibly  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  such  a 
8Uj)pofsition.  In  fact  it  rests  upon  the  moral  imi>o88ibility  that  the  L,Treat 
Riine.st;H  IF  shoulil  have  dismembered  the  empire  in  his  own  lifetime. 
Seti  II  also  and  his  children  would  not  have  dediciited  royal  statuea  to 
Bai-n-Ra  had  there  been  even  a  suspicion  of  treason  resting  on  such  a 
Bai-n-Ba  as  the  conqueror  at  Proeopia.  The  foct  tliat  Seti  and  his 
children  allowed  these  statues  to  be  erected  has  doubtless  been  the  chief 
reason  why  he  has  been  thought  to  have  been  a  king.  But  to  this  the 
answer  is  sufficient  that,  in  gratitude  for  his  great  services,  the  statues 
were  erected  during  the  lifetime  of  Ramtttt  II  himself.  In  fact  at 
Medinet  Abou  the  statue  of  Bai-n-Ra  was  actually  placed  before  that  of 
his  own  father.  This  [  should  say  instead  of  proving,  clearly  dispnjves 
that  he  cm  have  been  then  considered  aa  anything  more  than  a  regent. 
To  sum  up  then,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Bai-n-Ra  exercised  royal 
functions  for  about  five  years,  and  that  hi»  death  took  place  about  this 
time,  which  event,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  his  half-brother  Seti  II, 
in  iBthiopia,  brought  forward  Jambres,  and  was  the  principal  cause  cf 
the  rising  of  the  Semites,  whidi  eventuated  the  Bxodus.  While  alive, 
his  mere  name,  and  the  tribute  in  corn  which  he  wisely  gave  the 
Khita,  would  stiffice  to  keep  things  tolerably  quiet,  but  apr^  lui  le 
deluge."  The  key  of  the  situation  seems  to  have  been  at  Edom,  and  a 
legent  friendly  to  the  Semites,  and  jiretending  to  be  so  to  the  Hittites, 
might  do  much  from  Edom  which  could  not  be  done  from  Ethiopia. 

A.gain,  Jambres  and  his  com(><mions  have  made  it  quite  clear  in 
these  papyri  that  they  worshipped  Ameu-iia,  the  great  Theban  god,  but 
then  it  is  equally  dear  that  Bai-n-Ra,  acting  lor  his  father  Barneses^ 
built  a  strong  plaoe,  avowedly  to  connect  Egypt  with  the  foreign  men 
of  Jaha  (find  Anastari,  p.  IX  Four  deities  are  mentiooed  as  pstrons 
of  the  four  sides  of  it  Amen  could  not  of  course  be  well  left  out,  but 
the  other  three  were  Semitic^  viz.,  Sutech,  Ashteroth,  and  Sati.  In  the 
fwe  of  this  solid  fact,  how  can  .^Egyptologists  have  been  so  blinded  by 
the  early  military  successes  of  Rame.sea  11  as  to  forget  what  his  glories 
led  to,  viz.,  tribute  to  the  Khita  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  a  general 
pre|»aratiou  for  the  Exodus  soon  after  his  death.  Womlerful  discoveries 
in  this  very  mouth  of  August  show  us  that  the  mummy  of  the  great 
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Barneses,  at  some  time  not  yet  known,  was  inclosed  in  a  plain  tjcuaan 
ease,  and  dropped  into  a  ditch  to  hitle  it  from  foreigners.* 

After  Bai-n-Ra's  death  the  unity  of  Egypt  depended  upon  the 
p<i\veiful  and  prosperous  Kliita,  and  the  strategy  of  Jambres,  so  far  as 
we  know  it,  waa  equal  to  the  occiiaion.  The  dithcuity  was  tirat,  to  re- 
inforce Zoar,  the  key  of  the  position  for  defence  against  the  Kor- 
thenera ;  secondly,  not  to  offmd  the  Khita ;  and,  thirdly,  to  keep  s 
hold  on  his  own  Semitic  troops.  The  doTiee  hj  which  he  seonied  the 
firat  and  third  deeideratom  was  ingauoua.  He  ordered  a  corps  of  loyal 
Midianites  to  Thakn  or  Edom,  and  kspt  in  his  own  hands,  aa  a  pledge,  the 
books  containing  the  genealogies  or  roll  call  of  the  soldiers.  This  fact 
neither  Goodwin  nor  Brugsch  have  perceived.  It  rests  upon  the  following 
first  ]mrt  of  the  order  I  have  been  mentioning.  (Anastasi  5,  xvii,  6.) 
•*  (Jommuuicjition.  When  my  letter  gets  to  you,  you  are  to  bring  the 
Midianites  of  the  captivity  to  the  plain  in  face  of  Tasak(arta),  with  an 
intimation  given  thus,  vis.,  *  Ye  (the  Midianites)  are  not  to  cutf  away 
the  genealogies  of  the  people.'  I  will  keep  them  in  my  hand  in  a  written 
doeimient  Then  do  you  (vis.,  my  oiBoers)  take  notes^  while  yoa  cause 
the  people  to  })a.<s  along  before  their  signalizing  oflSoers,  lor  the  object 
of  arriving  at  Thuku.  £  give  you  command  to  carry  them  acrods  (viz., 
the  rjenealogiea)  for  the  people  ;  I  who  am  Captain  of  Archers,  Bull 
Kauirves)  of  Thuku,  to  Captain  of  Aichen  Ani  and  Captain  of  Archers 
Bek-u-l'tali  iu  the  l*alace.'* 

Thin  tranahitiou  (in  a  primitive  form;  I  gave  in  my  Exodus  Papyri, 
A.D.  1855.  In  1858,  Ooodwin,  reviewing  me,  did  not  see  hia  way  to 
giving  his  own  version,  as  he  wotdd  have  been  broagfat  faoe  to  face 
with  the  problem  ol  Jambres  the  Bull  of  Thuko.  Bm^di  too^  in  187S^ 
pssses  it  over  in  silence.  It  ii^  in  my  opinion,  the  veiy  fa^-note  which 
harmonises  all  around  it 

Iu  passing  on  to  the  next  part  of  the  paragraph  we  come  to  the 
sign  of  a  stop.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  certain  that  the  couuti!^'  {wra- 
graph  must  be  connected  with  what  we  have  just  read.  Nevertheless, 
the  context  seems  to  give  us  a  connection,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tmtidising  gape  at  the  motit  important  points,  we  should  nil  probably 
agiee  that  we  have  before  ns  what  seems  to  be  an  order  to  close  in  on 
the  soQtb,  given  to  another  officer,  Amen-mesn,  son  of  Bek-n-Ptah. 
Even  if  this  part  of  the  papyri  were  not  otherwise  intereeting^  it  has 
achieved  such  notoriety  that  I  ought  not  to  pass  it  by  without  notice. 
Dr.  Bnigsch  (Vol.  II,  **  History,"  p.  358)  baa  attributed  its  preeervation 
to  Divine  Providence,  and  calls  it  the  most  precious  memorial  of  the 
epoch.  He  follows  Goodwin  in  considering  that  it  refei-s  to  two 
runaway  slaves.  Now  considering  that  a  singuhir  pronoun  cannot 
agree  with  a  plural  noun,  1  consider  that  there  was  only  one  slave, 
who  was  a  slave  to  two  people,  viz.,  Bek-n-Ptah  and  Amen-mesu, 
father  and  son,  and  that  he  was  not  running  away,  but  carrying 

*  September.  They  now  lay  that  the  above  mommy  was  thatd  HemesM  TTTT 
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iiiesaao;es  ;  and  that  the  order  refers  to  the  movement  of  a  larj^e  lx)dy 
of  tr(K)i).s.  The  rea.Hon  Goodwin  nlu^it  have  iiad  for  what  he  must  have 
considered  an  improvement  upon  luy  version,  wjis  doubtless  that  the 
prepobiLiou  m-sa  may  mean  beJtuid.  No  doubt  it  may  ;  but  then,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  no  leas  frequently  means  by  the  tide  of.  An  instance  of 
thii  may  be  found  At  Hate  13,  line  1,  of  this  papyrua — **  While  I  hold 
thy  heart  near  me."  I  am  aatonished  to  find  in  Pienet^s  dietiooary  that 
the  aenae  of  behind  is  given  ezclnsively.  "  Commmucation.  Seeing  that 
I  have  given  orders  in  the  halla  of  the  Palace  on  tiba  9th  of  Epiphi  at 
time  of  night  by  the  aide  of  the  eervant  for  tivo,  and  consideiing  that  I  am 
about  to  start  for  Zoar  of  Tliuku  on  the  12th,  to  tell  them  to  paijs  to  the 
south,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  passage  on  the  Epiphi,  I  arrived  at  the 
fortre>5S.  They  told  me  they  had  taken  the  field  to  pass  Ta-Anab,  north  of 
the  Migdol  of  Seti  1  like  Baal  My  order  ia  for  yoa  to  go.  I  liave 
arranged  for  everything  that  oonld  happen."  Surely  the  running  away  of 
a  couple  of  aervante  (even  if  they  were  Moaea  and  Aaron)  cannot  have 
necentated  the  movementa  of  laige  bodiea  of  troopa  like  thia.  The  order 
then  proceeda,  "Diapatch  with  them  the  bearer  of  the  roll-call :  dispatch 
ever  ao  many  men  with  them.  I  have  taken  care  for  everything  that  could 
ha]^n,  and  do  you  give  signals  for  great  numbers  of  i)eople  beside  them." 

The  English  of  all  tliis  seems  to  be  that  the  ajmmander-in-chief, 
Jambres,  having  received   information  that  a  body  of  Semites   were  < 
escaping,  ordered  Bek-n-Ptuli,  wlio  wiis  somewhere  uoutli,  to  allow  them 
to  cross  his  front  (just  as  Marius  did  with  the  Teutons),  but  to  take  care> 
fnl  notea  from  hia  corpa  in  obaervation. 

Aa  had  been  expected,  they  were  found  to  be  marching  north,  and 
Amen-Mesu,  aon  of  Bek-n-Ptah,  waa  then  oonaaquently  ordered  to  doae 
up  south.  The  "  Servant  for  two  "  canied  the  ueceaaaxy  orders  to  the 
two  corps,  while  Jambrea  took  one  more  nighf  a  rest^  and  next  day  drove 
on  towards  Edom. 

The  next  ]>ortioii  of  the  papyrus  is  a  very  curious,  and  very  natural 
letti'r  from  the  young  Amen-mesu,  wliom  we  have  seen  to  be  in  active 
service  in  the  field,  to  his  elderly  father  Bek-n-Ptah,  at  the  depot  appar- 
ently of  the  troops  employed.  Instead  of  describing  what  he  heard,  and 
aaw  about  him,  he  moat  dutifully,  but  moat  annoyingly  siiys,  "  Prithee, 
aend  me  word  of  thy  omdition."  ''Yea,  not  a  man  of  thoae  whom  thou 
haat  sent  to  viait  me  haa  told  me  conceniing  tiiy  oondition."  **  Moreover, 
send  thou  me  some  good  loaves,  and  50  small  cakes ;  the  meaaenger  brought 
20  of  them,"  etc.    This  translation  is  (  Joodwin's.  4 

We  next  (Plat^  21,  line  8)  have  a  letter  which  according  to  all  rules 
ought  to  be  of  most  piU'ticular  imjtortance,  <is  it  is  from  a  roy.'d  scribe. 
Royal  scribes  were  very  great  |>ei-wonage8  in<leed,  especially  serving  as 
generals,  which  this  one  did.  His  niune  wjis  Ejimeses.  He  writes  to  one 
Avari,  whom  he  orders  to  proceed  to  Bubastisi  where  he  is  to  put  the 
signala  to  work,  and  to  report  himaelf  at  the  place  agreed  upon.  He  waa 
not  to  go  and  atand  at  thia  place,  and  that  place ;  he  waa  to  go  under 
command  of  the  prieat  Bameaea^  where  the  military  and  royal  Bameaea 
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would  join  him  at  the  breakage  of  the  watem  I  am  angry  with  you,** 
he  njB,  "  beyond  speech,  your  throwing  away  your  buameM.  I  appoint 
yon  to  work  at  the  breakage,  whatever  state  it  is  in." 

Neither  Goodwin  nor  Brugsch  have  sjiid  a  word  to  tin's.  This  breakage 
of  waters,  however,  cimnot  have  been  a  small  matter,  so  excited  wris  the 
royal  Hcribe.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  probable  he  would  seek  to  diminish 
ite  importance  in  his  letters  home.  Bubastis  was  a  central  position 
between  the  fields  of  Zoan,  the  city  of  Bameses,  and  Tabnet,  where  so 
much  was  taking  place,  as  shown  in  my  last  paper.  My  own  Tiew  is  that 
there  must  have  been  partial  conouitrati<nis  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  mixed 
multitudes,  previous  to  the  grand  march  ;  and  that  the  Egyptian  scribes 
in  these  paj>yri  give  their  account  of  the  partial  eventa  here  and  there. 

We  must  rememV)er  th.it  the  Nile  would  be  at  abotit  its  lowest  on  the 
first  day  of  Abib,  ou  and  about  b.c.  1291.  A  Ixxly  iu  marching  order 
niiij^ht,  I  suppose,  cut  a  dyke  ao  a^^  to  cros.s  over  safely,  while  the  down- 
wiLrd  water  rushed  out  in  the  form  of  a  wall  on  to  the  surroumiing 
country.  The  gap  would  then  tend  to  get  filled  up,  and  the  royal  scribe 
may  have  done  no  better  than  onr  own  Duke  of  Toric  at  Walcheren. 

In  giving  this  description,  the  candid  reader  will  remember  that  I  am 
not  professing  to  describe  what  did  happen,  but  what  the  Egyptians  Wd 
happened.  The  same  caution  ^plies  to  the  name  and  deeds  of  Jannes. 
Six  times  is  he  named  in  these  papyri,  and  the  rel^ons  public  has  a  r^bt 
to  ask  of  Egyptologists  is  this  so  ? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  showed  the  fact,  and  not  one  step  of  investi- 
gation into  his  history  h:vs  Ix  en  made  ;  and  now  Professor  Biugsch  gives 
us  the  astounding  transmoditication  of  the  letter  i  into  and  culls  him 
Zani !   This  necessitates  some  examination  into  his  individuality. 

The  honest  Goodwin,  as  quoted  above,  names  a  Oaptsin  of  Archers  aa 
"  Anl"  I  confess  there  is  a  difficulty  about  this  name,  for  focts  are 
stubborn  things.  So  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  mi^ty 
Keltic  man,  named  Shan,  and  to  have  called  him  John,  without  any 
explanation,  might  doubtless  have  led  to  some  difficult.  Now  the  name 
in  the  papyri  is  written  in  four  ways. 

p  (?TT$  P 

P  ^  III  2 

pp  IT  pp 

P  P  in  22 

To  begin  with,  I  consider  that  the  double  mark  in  1  and  3  is  a  sign  of 

reduplication,  so  that  the  name  which  Gk>odwin  wrote  above  aa  "  Ani,"  is 
really  Anni."  Another  thing  to  remark  is  that  in  page  117,  the  name 


pp.  113  and  119.  1. 

pp.  117  and  140.  2. 

p.  119.  3. 

p.  78  (back).  4. 
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spelt  as  No.  2  in  ordered  to  escort  some  obelisks,  and  in  page  110  pngnu 

is  rfjmrtetl  hy  No.  3.    Surely,  therefore,  the  namfs  2  and  3  were  m/'iiut  to 

l>e  identiciil.    Wliich  then  of  these  natues  is  nearest  to  the  spoken  name  ' 

of  the  famous  Jannea  ?    Of  course  it  will  be  sjtid  that  I  am  prejudiced, 

but  then  St  Paul  shows  that  there  really  was  a  man  named       in  No.  3. 

I  letain  thm  ths  opinion  that  I  «m  right  in  my  Exodos  Papyri,  twenty-five 

yean  ago.  Dr.  Brng^ch't  preaent  opinion  ia  abaolutely  incomprehenaiblft 

He  reada  No.  4  aa  Zani  (jm  Vol  II,  p.  187).  H  thia  wen  ao,  Jordan  and 

Joppa  should  be  read  Zordan  and  Zoppa.   I  may  as  well  mention  how 

that  the  diaooveriea  here  attributed  by  Dr.  Bmgsch  (II,  127)  to  Chabas 

were  mine  ;  as  also  was  that  of  Baal-Zephon,  in  the  8th  Anastasi,  line  6. 

attributed  here  to  Goodwin.    The  letter  concerning  the  ol)€liHk8  is  valuable, 

in  stating  that  .Tannes  and  otliotn  were  "of  the  kiiiu's  children,"  l)rou<j;ht 

up  proUably  as  Mose.<i  himself  was,  and  I  strongly  suHpcct  that  the  olielisks 

had  been  made  for  Rameaes  II,  and  were  being  appropriated  by  Seti  II. 

Their  tnuD^ortatioa  aeema  to  be  dated  in  the  Idth  year,  and  I  know  of  no 

king  but  Seti  II  who  coold  have  had  a  13th  year  at  thia  time.  Ifthiaia 

eomet,  it  wenld  be  the  Yery  year  of  the  return  of  Seti  II  fmm  .Athiopiai 

when  probably  the  mommy  of  Bameaea  II  waa  lying  in  the  ditch. 

The  next  letter  is  very  cmrioua.  It  opens  with  a  negotiation  between 
Jannes  and  "  the  great  man."  I  am  aware  that  Pi-oer,  which  means 
**  the  great  man,!'  wa-s  also  a  proper  name,  but  the  real  name  appears  at  I 
the  en<l  of  tlie  negotiation.  The  great  man  had  demanded  a  censas,  which 
had  evidently  been  ^reed  to  (by  Jarabres,  I  supjKxse).  The  real  fight 
was  on  a  point  of  detail,  which  was  clung  to  earnestly  by  each  party  for 
maona  which  we  may  guees  at,  but  oannot  weU  know.  The  qneation  waa 
whether  the  names  were  to  be  called  out  and  aaawered  vtvd 
written  on  tickets.  An  answer  waa  expected  that  thoae  in  the  aetnal 
custody  of  Jambres  might  use  tickets,  whfle  those  who  bad  escaped  over  to 
the  great  man  mitrht  use  their  voicea.  I  may  as  well  say  at  onoe  that  the  great 
man  was  Moaea  himself.  This  compromise  was  to  be  nominally  rejected, 
hut  this  v:-AA  to  Ije  on  the  plea  that  Jannes  knew  nothing  silwut  the  foreign 
nurnt'H  and  signals.  Moses  however  waa  to  be  considered  as  ^n  an 
equality  witli  the  nobles  (i.e.,  the  Egyptian  nobles),  and  if  a  few  more 
objections  could  be  slipped  in  while  the  enemy  listened,  it  would  be  held 
that  he  (viz.,  Jannes)  had  done  his  best  Thus  firoitlessly  did  Jannea 
and  Jambres  withstand  Moses. 

Here  ia  the  letter  (plate  XXV)*  Commuiication.  To  wit  Seeing 
that  I  have  sent  the  Captain  of  Archers,  Jannes,  captain  of  captains,  to  | 
conaolt  with  the  great  man,  it  is  because  he  had  said  to  us,  I  demand  a 
census  of  iho  people  ;  and  beaxu.se  (on  his  statement)  we  were  to  call  out 
loud  the  name  of  each  person  who  owned  the  name.  Now  let  it  be  known 
to  them  I  am  not  for  the  plan  of  callinii^  out 

•*!  wish           and  Mai  of  Thuku*  u>  give  tliem  tickets  in  writing. 

•  Mai  held  the  highly  impoitsiit  post  of  head  of  thoM  MidiaBites  who 
remained  loyal  to  Bgypt  on  the  defection  of  the  mixed  mnltitodes  under  JfbseSk 
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It  ifl  between  himself  and  God  if  they  do  not  give  tiokota  in  due  fonn. 
Likewise  if  an  answer  Hhovihl  arrive  to  say,  '  het  it  be  tliat  the  names 
should  he  aiUed  out  for  those  in  your  custody,  for  yon  l>roii<^ht  them 
there,  tlieu  you  are  not  to  make  a  question  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
name  called  out  to  tlie  ticket  written,  and  brought  there.  You  are  to  say  I 
am  not  cafiable  of  reekoning  with  you  the  eigiuUi  d  the  Midumitee,  with 
their  mffuX  offioenib  Thoa  canit  repeat  them,  for  thoa  are  among  them 
of  a  verity.  Lo  thoa  art  Moeee  of  the  Semitea.  Art  thou  not  a  noble  t 
Tliou  wast  brouc^t  hmn  another  pUuse  (yvLf  Midian,  I  suppose),  to  set 
thyself  on  an  equality  with  the  noblefc   Thou  hast  learnt  their  words  of 

(•ommand,  the  answering  to  their  names.    I  [five  orders  that    should 

l)e  brought,  tlieir  lanu'^iatre  with  the  language  of  those  who  live  in 

Egypt,  for  thou  art  of  tlio  v.we  of  the  Midianitea 

"  In  giving  our  instructions  again,  a  few  wortls.  Wliile  you  listen,  do 
what  you  can.  Yea,  are  not  these  things  to  be  reckoned  to  you.  Your 
kind  Xbraellency  will  bear  the  harden." 

I>U]niAn  J.  HiATH. 

EBHiBy  Smuunr,  8ep$miib«r,  & 


THE  PLAGE  OF  STONINa. 

(R^frinied  from  the  ^  Athenmm^  by  permMm  of  the  Proprietors.) 

t 

jBRuaALW,  Avfftut  17, 1881. 
The  discovery  of  an  interesting  tomb  of  the  Herodian  period  in  the 
rocky  knoll  to  the  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto  was  recently  announced  in 
the  cohimns  of  the  Atheiimim.  Lieut.  Conder  suf^gests  that  this  tomb  may 
jK)ssibly  be  the  "  Sepulchre  in  the  Garden  "  of  tlie  Gospel  narrative. 
Wliether  or  not  the  distinguished  explorer  is  right  in  his  conjecttire  will 
probably  always  remain  an  open  question.  I  desire  simply  to  (■.ill  attention 
to  one  or  two  facts  whldi  wiU,  I  think,  throw  some  light  on  the  name 
Place  of  Stoning  "  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Conder  in  oonnecdon  with  the 
hitely  discovered  "  sepulchre.'' 

It  is  well  known  that  when  Jerusalem  was  in  the  possesion  of  the  Cru- 
saders the  northern  gate  of  the  city  (apredcces.sor  of  the  present  Damascus 
Gate)  was  known  as  the  Gat*;  of  St.  Estiene — St.  Etienne — St  Stephen,  from 
its  proximity  to  a  church  cf  that  name,  situated  outside  the  walls  on  the  spot 
where,  acconiiii;!:^  to  the  tia(iitions  of  tliat  ai^'e,  the  proto-martyr  liad  l>oen 
stoned.  From  the  account  given  in  ''La  Citez  de  Jhcrusileiu (vide 
Appendix  ii  to  vol.  ii  of  Robinson's  ^  Biblical  Researches it  appeai-s 
titttthe  church  of  St  Stephen  was  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  (o 
that  on  which  stood  the  ''donkey-house  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,"  the 
ruins  of  which  building  were  discovered  by  OoL  Warren  some  yean  sga 
Saawulf  (p.  43,  **Eaily  Travels  in  Palsstim^"  *<Bohn'8  Antiquarian 
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Library")  tells  us  that  "the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  took  place  about  two  or 
three  arl)alist  shots  without  the  wall  to  the  north,  where  a  very  handsome 
church  was  built,  which  lia.*i  heen  entirely  flestroye<i  by  the  pagans." 
These  notices  evidently  |n»iut  to  the  "  Place  of  Stoning,"  that  is,  the  rocky 
knoll  above  mentioned,  aa  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  or  three  rock-tombs  on 
the  spot  may  have  been  the  last  reeting-plaoe  of  Eudoxia,  the  empmi  of 
Theododns  IL  A  Erendli  *gaide-book  for  the  nae  of  LaUn  pilgriBu  to 
Bnlettuie  ("Qnlde  Indieatenr  des  Sanctaaires  et  Lieoz  Hiatoriqnee  de  hi 
Terre  Sainte")  states  (p.  252),  on  the  authority  of  William  of  Tyre  and 
Albert  Aquensia,  that  Eudoxia  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
which  she  built. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  (luring  the  lap«e  of  centuries,  the  monkish 
traditions  as  to  the  place  where  Stephen  wa.s  Htoiicd  varieiL  Arcnlf 
(a.d.  700)  was  shown  the  site  of  Stephen's  martyrdom  on  Mount  Zion 
("  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,"  p.  5^  Bernard  the  Wise  (a.d.  807)  meutionn 
the  phMe  as  on  Mount  Zion  (p.  88),  Saewulf  (a.d.  1 102),  and  the  author  of 
"  La  Cites  de  Jb6nualem  "  (a.d.  1187)  place  it  north  of  the  city,  and  Sir 
John  Mandeville  (a.o.  1382)  on  the  eiist,  over  against  the  YaUey  of 
Jeboshaphat.  The  spot  now  shown  to  pilgrims  aa  that  where  Stephen 
suffered  is  on  the  way  from  the  St.  Ste])hen's  (late  of  our  days  (during  the 
Middle  Agee  it  was  the  Qate  of  Jehoahaphat)  to  Gtethaemanei 


n. 

JlBUBALBM,  August  25<A,  1881. 
Having  in  my  letter  of  the  17th  called  attention  to  a  few  hiBtorical 
notices  concerning  the  medinval  ehuidi  of  St  Stephen,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  built  by,  and  to  have  contained  the  tomb  of,  Eudoxia,  and 
having  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  vacillating  chanuster  of  the  monkish 
traditiona,  I  would  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  Jewudi  opinions  respect- 
ing the  "Place  of  Stoning."  From  various  passages  in  the  Talmud, 
espedally  Sauhedrin,  iol  23^  1,  Bab.  Sanbedr.,  f uL  42,  8,  in  explanation  of 

Leviticus  xxiv,  14,  we  learn  that  the  nS*')/tpn  H^^,  Both  JIasekeelah, 
was  without  the  a\inj»,  or  more  correctly,  "without  three  camps," 
Jl'iinD        pri'  ^^'^         niriQj       camp,  being  tlie  place  of  the 

Shechinah,  the  Temple,  the  second  the  camp  of  the  Levites,  and  the 
third,  Jerusalem,  the  camp  of  Israel.  In  other  words,  the  Place  of 
StoniiifT  was  situated  outside  the  city,  always  supjwsini,'  the  tribunal 
which  coiidennied  the  malefactor  to  have  been  held  within  tlie  city. 

Mainioiii'les,  Sanhedr.  xii,  3,  p.  Ui\,  is  of  opinion  tliat  if  the  trial  Uiok. 
place  outside  the  city,  then  the  j)lace  of  execution  was  t^ituatedat  a  ili.stance 

n\Z^^t2^>       ^  three  times  the  distance  a  person  resident  in 
the  dtf  was  allowed  to  walk  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  place  where  the 
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tribfonalnt  We  tan  not,  howew,  told  in  what  direction  from  the  city 
the  place  of  execution  lay.  One  local  Jewish  tradition  considers  the 
Gbnrent  of  the  Groes  (el  Mdaallabeh)  to  be  ntoated  on  the  site  of  the 


nbpDtl  n^H)  another  points  to  the  ground  above  Jeremiah's 
Grotto  with  tlic  procipioe  as  the  Place  of  Stoning.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
Pbuie  of  Stoning  alluded  to  in  the  notice  in  the  Athenaeum"  mentioned 
in  my  letter  of  last  week.   The  general  opiniou  amongst  those  Jews  of 

whom  I  made  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  location  of  the  Beth 
Hasekeelah,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  of,  and  to  whom  I  took 
care  not  to  mention,  the  traditional  sites  I  have  just  referred  to,  is  that  the 
IMace  of  Stoning  was  situattid  ont*<ide  tlio  city  and  not  far  from  the 
Damascus  (Jate,  or  rather  the  place  now  occupit  il  by  that  gate. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  place  above 
Jeremiah's  Grotto  really  was  the  Jewish  Place  of  Stoning  seem  to  be  (1) 
the  tradition ;  (2)  its  position  outside  the  city ;  and  (3)  the  adjacent 
predpioe,  though  the  last  does  not  appear  to  have  beoi  an  absolutely 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  Beth  Hasekeelahy  which,  it  seems,  was  a  sort  of 
scaffold  ("ein  Clorust,"  llabbinowicz,  'Einleitung  in  die  Gesetzgebong  und 
die  Medicin  des  TluUmuda,  aus  dem  Franzosischen  Ubersetzt,'  Trier,  1881) 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  hi^  {see  Lightfoot  on  Acts  vii»  58),  or  twice  a 
man's  height. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  identify  the  place  above  Jeremiah's  Cirotto 
with  the  ancient  Jewish  Place  of  ^Stoniiig,  where  after  death  the  bodies  of 
executed  erimtnals  were  hung  up  by  the  hands  (a  proceeding  suggestive  of 
crucifixion),  the  question  my  naturally  suggests  itsdf  as  to  whether  this 
spot  may  not  have  been  the  Golgotha  of  the  New  Testament,  conspicuona 
*'  afar  off")  Mark  xv,  4(\  Luke  ixiii,  49),  near  a  great  hi^  road  lending 
up  "  from  the  country"  (Mark  xv,  21,  Luke  xxxiii,  26),  and  "nigh  to** 
but  "without"  the  city  gate.  Compare  John  xix,  20,  with  Hebrews 
xiii,  12. 

Thin  theory  seems  to  have  great  probabilities  in  its  favour,  though,  iis  I 
reniarkcil  in  my  former  letter,  it  will  probably  always  remain  an  o|)eii 
qucbtiun  as  to  whether  the  recently  discovered  Herodian  tomb  be  the 
actnal "  Sepulchre  in  the  Garden**  or  not 


Robinson  identifies  Megiddo  with  Lejjun,  and  ConUer  with  Mujedda  in 
the  Jordan  valley. 

There  is  one  important  notice  of  liegiddo  that  seems  not  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  site^  8  Eiogs  ix,  87,  ^Bnt  when 
Ahaaah,  the  king  of  Judah,  saw  this,  he  fled  by  the  way  of  the  garden 
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house.  And  Jehu  followed  after  liim,  and  said,  Smite  him  also  in  the 
chariot  And  they  did  so  at  the  gt)iii<^  up  to  Gur,  which  is  by  Unlearn. 
And  he  fled  to  Megiddo,  aud  died  there."  This  seems  to  me  absolutely  to 
exclude  Mujedda  from  identificatioa  with  the  Megiddo  here  mentioned. 
Jehu  would  oome  from  the  direction  of  Mujedda.  It  k  not  likely  that 
Ahasiah  would  flee  in  that  direction,  but  rather  towards  Jeruealem.  This 
agrees  with  one  of  the  filaoee  mentioned  in  the  eame  verM— lUeam. 
According  to  Gender's  *'  Sandbook,"  this  is  to  be  identified  with  W4dy 
iwramoh,  m^uth  of  Jenin.  Tliis  is  exactly  the  course  that  Ahaziah  would 
likely  take,  but  it  ia  ineoondlable  with  Megiddo  being  either  Lejjnn  or 
Mujedda. 

There  are  three  {xiss^iges  in  the  Bible  which  give  detinite  indications 
regarding  the  site  of  Meggido. 

1.  Judges  V,  19,  "  Then  fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the 
waters  of  M^dda*  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  Tuinaoh,  and  that  Taanaeb  was  1^  or  over  the  waters  of 
M^dda  Whether  TMaacfa  be  a  town  or  district^  if  the  battle  was 
fought  south  of  Tiber,  the  only  waters  in  which  it  could  be  fuught  are 
some  of  the  sooroes  (tf  the  Kishon.  It  is  a  questimi,  however,  w  hcther 
the  words  may  not  be  rendered  "  The  ki!i<;K  of  Canaan,  in  Taanarli,  by  the 
Watt  rs  of  Meggido,  fous^ht."  Tlu'  Tar<{uiii  of  Jonathan  j>;irajihra.aes  the 
text  tliiis,  "then  the  kings  of  Canaan  began  war  ;  in  T;utiia<h  did  they 
dwell,  aud  extended  even  to  the  waters  of  Megiddo/'  Jonathan  was 
probably  well  acquainted  with  FSalestine,  and  felt  the  difficulty  of  con- 
necting Taanaefa  either  with  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Sisera,  or  with 
the  waters  of  Megiddo.  The  only  other  of  the  ancient  versions  whose 
author  we  may  suppose  to  have  known  Palestine,  the  Syriac  rersion, 
indicates  a  oonsciouaneas  of  the  same  difficulty.  It  drops  Taanac  h  a1  together, 
and  translates  "  The  kings  eame  and  fought  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.' 
Thus  the  passage,  in  the  light  cast  ou  it  ]>y  these  two  translations,  rather 
opposes  than  favours  the  idea  of  any  close  coimectiou  between  Taanach  and 
Megiddo. 

2.  2  Kings  ix,  27.  Tlie  flight  of  Ahaziah,  The  localities  indieate<l  here 
are  the  garden-hou^e,  or  Beth  Gur,  the  ascent  of  Our  near  lUeam,  Megidda 
If  the  situation  of  Megiddo  were  once  determined,  it  wouM  determine 
the  direction  of  the  otiier  places ;  or  if  the  position  of  the  other  places 
were  determined,  it  would  dctcnuiue  the  direction  of  M^dda  Lieu* 
tenant  Conder,  in  hia  "  Handbook,"  where  there  is  no  theory  to  support, 
identiflc  Ibleam  with  Bel'umuh,  near  Jenin,  in  which  case  Jenin  might 
indicate  the  site  of  Beth  Gtir.  In  the  ljust  numl>er  of  the  Quarfrrhf  Stnte- 
vtt'nt  he  idt'iitifies  it  with  Yebla.  It  is  thus  evident  that  nu'H"  similarity 
of  name  is  uot  a  suflficient  guide.  We  must  turn  to  other  considerations 
to  tiud  out  the  direction  of  Ahaziah's  flight.  Jehu  approached  Jezreel 
from  the  direction  of  Mujedda.  It  is  not  likely  that  Ahaziah  would 
flee  in  that  durectum,  or  that  he  would  flee  in  a  direction  that  would  cut 
him  off  from  his  own  kingdoDiyJudah.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  would 
take  the  road  txa  Jerosalem,  and  the  natural  road  would  be  through 
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Stmaria^  The  accoimt  in  Chronklei  nji  that  he  mm  hid  in  Samam. 
Jehu,  when  he  waa  on  the  waj  to  Samaria,  met  the  biethien  of  Ahaziah, 
It  aeema  to  have  been  then  the  recognized  roate  for  the  princes  of  Judah 
to  take  in  visiting  their  kinsmen  in  JezreeL  The  whole  connection  of  the 
passjige  would  indicate  Jenin  as  the  road  which  Ahaziah  took  r;ither  than 
Beit  Jenn.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  went  thence  to  JLajjun, 
but  it  is  as  difficult  to  see  how  he  would  go  thetice  to  Mujedda. 

3«  2  KiugH  xxiii,  29.  The  battle  between  Josiah  and  Nechoh  could 
hanily  have  taken  ptace  at  Laj  jnn.  lieutenant  Gondei'e  objeetSooa  to  thia 
aeem  nnanswerable.  But  the  ooireqMmding  passage  in  Chxonieiea  ipeaha 
of  the  battle  as  taking  place  in  the  poU^  of  Megiddo.  Mujedda  would  be 
a  good  aitoalion  from  which  to  attack  an  army  wishing  to  cross  the  J<ndan, 
as  Lieutenant  Oonder  pointa  out.  But  to  n  non-militaiy  teader  it  appears 
not  to  l)e  secure  against  an  enemy  coming  up  from  Egypt,  unless  the 
heights  to  the  west  were  also  occupieti,  and  if  they  were  occupied,  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  battJt-  would  take  place  towards  JeuiiL 

With  regard  to  the  two  sites,  Lajjun  and  Mujedda,  the  former  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  support  it,  the  Utter  has  its  name.  Biblical  indicationa 
do  not  point  to  either,  but  rather  to  aome  point  on  the  road,  or  near  the 
road,  from  Jexreel  to  Samaria,  where  an  amy  ^iproaehing  from  Iigypt  by 
the  coast  might  be  encountered. 

4.  The  battle  of  Megiddo.  We  read  in  8  Kings  xxiii,  99,  that  Nechoh 
slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo  when  he  had  seen  him.  And  his  servants  carried 
him  iu  a  chariot  dead  from  Megiddo,  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem."  In 
2  C'hroii.  xsxv,  22,  we  read  that  he  came  to  tight  in  the  valley  of  Mctfiddo. 
There  seoins  also  t/)  be  little  doubt  that  the  reference,  Zech.  xii,  11,  *'  the 
mourning  of  Hadad  Kimmou  iu  the  valley  of  Megiddou  " — is  to  the  same 
event 

These  are  all  the  referenoea  we  hare  to  thia  battle  in  Scriptnieu  If 
Keehoh'a  anay  followed  the  nsual  route  by  the  plains,  the  only  possible 
part  of  the  plain  of  Erdraclon,  in  which  the  battle  could  have  been  fought 
would  have  been  about  tlie  head,  somewhere  near  Jenin.  To  a  non-military 

reader  Mujedda  would  not  seem  a  very  safe  position  unless  the  heights  to 
the  west  were  occnjiicd,  and  if  they  were  occupied,  the  battle  would  nioie 
likely  be  ou  the  western  side  towiirds  Jeriiu.  ll  in  ditlicult,  too,  to  conceive 
why  Josiah  should  have  allowed  Nechoh  to  march  all  the  way  up  the 
coaat  without  attacking  him. 

But  it  ia  highly  probable  that  this  waa  not  the  route  which  Nechoh 
took.  Herodotna  (II,  199)  informa  ua  that  he  oonatmcted  a  powerful 
fleet  in  the  M editemnean,  which  he  used  as  be  had  opportunity ;  that  he 
invaded  S^Tia,  and  defeated  the  Syrians  at  MigdoL  The  natural  inference 
is  that  he  invaded  Syria  by  sea.  He  was  obviously  anxious  to  avoid  all 
quarrel  with  the  kinj;  of  Judah,  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Assyrian 
]x>wer.  The  point  from  which  he  could  most  effectively  do  this  with  a 
rteet  at  his  command  was  obviously  Acch;i,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  base  of  his  operations,  lie  would  consider  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribea  as  part  of  the  pooaooaions  of  Aasyxia  while  Jenin  hid  daim  to  it 
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Henoe  the  conflict  between  the  two.  Migdd  hM  been  conndered  a  cor- 

niption  of  Megiddo,  but  on  the  map  there  is  a  place  marked  el  Mejdil, 
aoath  of  Accho,  which  an  annj  advancing  from  the  hitter  phM»  would 

naturally  occupy  in  going  to  encounter  an  array  coming  from  Jerusalem.  Tt 
may  have  lieon  the  liead-quartera  of  the  E<:yf)tian  army,  and  Hadad 
Himmon  that  of  the  Jewish  army,  while  the  battle  would  probably  take 
place  Itt'tweeii  the  two. 

While  the  Bible  does  not  supply  data  to  enable  us  to  determine  with 
absolute  certainty  the  site  of  Megiddo,  all  indicatioiia  point  to  the  plain 
of  Erdradon  aa  being  the  valley  of  Megidda 


SEMABKS  ON  THE  «  JAM.  SITPH." 

In  the  Quarterly  SiatemetU  for  April,  p.  107,  the  writer  of  the  **Notea  on 
the  Topogn^y  of  Exodus  "  aaya,  **  It  ia  remarkable  that  thronghout  the 

direct  narrative  there  18  no  mention  of  a  Jam  Suph.  Let  us  look  at  Exodoa 
xiii,  V.  17,  there  we  are  told  that  God  led  them  (the  laraelitee)  not  by  way 
of  the  laud  of  the  i*hili<tines,  althonorh  it  was  near  ....  but  God 
led  the  i>eopIe  about  (the  original  implies  a  eircuitous  route)  the  way  of 
the  wilderness,  literally  Jam  Suph  (tiiere  is  iioo/) ;  ami  veitie  iOsaysGmi  led 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderiiess  (cleiu  ly  still  the  siune  as  before,  Jam 
Suph)  ;  there  we  find  them  encamped.  The  narrative  then  is  continued  in 
Chap.  zir.  And  God  ipake  to  Moees, '  Speak  ....  that  they  tun 
and  encamp  before  Fihahiroth  between  Migdol  and  the  aea.'"  Here  we  lind 
the  direction  of  theur  march  altered,  they  are  to  torn.  Now  lei  me  remark 
that  the  writer  having  state<I  that  they  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the 
wild^neaa,  defined  by  Jam  Suph,  must  in  his  continuation  of  the  narrative 
when  he  8|>eaks  of  the  sea  of  necessity  refer  to  that  particuhir  sea  described 
as  Jam  Suph,  and  so  1  would  any  throughout  the  narrative,  aud  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  rejx'titiou  of  Jam  Suph  in  the  song  in  chap,  xv,  and 
in  V.  22  we  have  it  stated  that  Moses  brought  Isnvel  from  J;im  8u})h. 

Further,  in  Deut  xi,  4,  we  have  these  words  of  Moses  in  his  exhortation 
to  the  people,  "  What  He  did  unto  the  armyof  Egypt,  and  how  He  made  the 
water  of  the  Jam  Snph  to  overflow  them  as  they  porsned  after  yon." 
Other  pawngci  in  the  Old  Testament  clearly  state  that  it  was  Jam  Suph 
that  was  dried  up  (see  Joshua  ii,  10,  iv,  23)^  Joshua  zziv,  6»  relatea 
Joshua's  speech  before  his  death.  He  waa  an  eye-witnesB,  and  says  it  was 
the  Jam  Suph.  Surely  these  places  are  rather  too  numerous  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Greville  Cliester  does,  by  saying  that  the  Jam  Suph 
has  crept  mto  the  text;  can  any  one  doubt  with  tlnsi- jiii.'vsiigt's  before  them 
that  the  Jam  Suph  was  the  sea  wheir  the  miraculuu.s  ])resfrvation  of  the 
Israelites  and  destruction  of  theii*  enemies  t<x>k  place  I  in  the  New 
Testament^  Acta  vii,  36,  St  Stephen  mentions  ipv6p^  tfoXdwi,  theBed  Sea. 
This  alone  would  prove  little ;  but  on  turning  over  the  same  passage 
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in  the  Syrian  veraiou  I  find  this  traualuteti  ha  in  the  Old  Te*itaraeiit 
"Jam  Su})h.''  Some  will  {H*rluip«  any  thiH  in  a  muiv  tr;ulition,  but 
aiiyijuw  wo  have  i><  rij)tMr»'  tiiuli^ionH  stating  tluit  it  \v;ia  the  ,lum  Suph. 
The  Jam  Suph  is  tinit  njciiliontAi  in  Exodun  x,  19,  in  cunnectiou  with 
the  pL'igue  locusts.  An  tivit  wind  brought  the  locusts,  a  west  wind 
took  them  away  and  OHiried  tbsni  into  the  Jam  Suph.  Surely  Ukb 
desd^itioQ  hue  given  seems  well  to  answer  to  the  position  of  the  sea  east 
of  Egypt  called  the  Bed  Sea. 

Q.  F.  S.  STOon  Yauoban. 

HIDING  PLACES  IK  CANAAN. 

in.  Samson  avd  thb  Bock  Etam, 

Distance  Wius  n(tthin^'  to  the  roaming;  lion  of  Dan.  Eager  to  prey  on  the 
Philtslines,  he  went  down  to  A>likclon,  though  both  Ekron  and  A.shdod 
were  nearer  to  Tininath  ;  at  another  time  he  carried  away  the  gatea  of 
Gaza  to  witliin  sight  of  Hebron.  When  therefore  he  wanted  to  be  quiet, 
Samson  might  easily  bays  saontered  quite  as  fiarfiDom  home  in  going  down 
to  the  top  (lit.  fissnre)  of  the  rock  Etam. 

In  seeking  then  tor  this  hiding  jdaoe  ci  the  funous  Danite,  we  most 
not  groundleasly  assume  that  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  Zorah,  but 
be  guided  solely  by  the  following  conditions  required  in  the  Bible  : — 

A.  The  rock  Etani  ia  in  Hebrew  called  a  tela;  therefore  it  was  A 
frecipitom  rock  or  cnKj. 

B.  It  was  in  the  tribe  of  Jud;Ui,  as  also  w.us  Lehi. 

C.  It  was  probaMy  near  to  Lehi,  where  the  Pliilistines  havins:;  cjone  up 
spread  themselves,  and  also  to  an  emiuemce  called  Llaiuath-Leiii,  close  to 
which  was  a  spring  caUed  En-hakkore. 

D.  Its  position  was  such,  that  it  is  said  (1)  that  Samson  went  domm 
(from  Timnath  or  Zorah  ?)  and  dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam,  and 
(2)  that  the  men  of  Judah  went  down  to  the  same  pboe  and  brought  him 
up  from  the  rock  to  Lehi. 

In  **  Tent  Work,"  the  rock  Etam  is  placed  at  Beit  'At4b,  and  the  identifi- 
cation ia  there  thought  satisfactory.  It  must  however  he  rejected,  as  it 
fails  to  siitisfy  A  ;  for  thouf^h  it  may  be  8«aid  to  be  jn  e-eminently  a  /-t/t-X' — a 
knoll  of  hard  limestone,  without  a  handful  of  arable  soil,  standing  above 
deep  ravines,  still  it  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  a  ada  or  era^, 
if  we  compare  it  with  known  instances,  viz.,  Petra  and  the  precipices  of  the 
passage  of  Micbmash.  Further,  it  is  not  dear  how  the  springs  to  the 
north-west  of  Zorah  oonld  represent  En-hakkore  in  Lelii,  for  they  are 
situated  far  hdtm  Beit  'At&b,  in  Dan,  while  Lehi  was  in  Judah^  and  the 
men  td  Judah  brought  SaitK^on  up  and  not  down  from  the  rock  to  Lehi. 

Any  candidate  for  the  honour  of  being  the  root  Etam,  must  pass  the 
preliminary  examination  re<inired  by  seUk 
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Accordingly  it  is  unnecessary  to  sift  the  suggestions  that  Samson's 
retreat  waa  iu  one  of  the  caves  near  Deir  Dubban  or  Beit  Jibiin,  until  a 
genuine  tela  reveals  itself  in  that  Deighboiirhood. 

No  position  for  the  rock  Etam  seems  to  me  more  likely  or  suitable  than 
one  in  W&dy  Urtaa  Hub  vattey  beoomea  a  romantic  gorge  w  ire  deeoend 
eMtwarda  to  the  great  caye  of  Ehnreitftn.  Here,  if  not  neaicr  to  Solomon's 
pools,  are  found  magnificent  croya,  fully  dneei  Ting  the  title  of  tela.  Astfais 
part  is  in  the  desert  dJudahf  conditions  A  and  B  are  already  satisfied. 

The  Ramah  of  Samuel  was  certainly  (as  it  seems  to  me)  just  to  the 
west  of  Solomon's  poola  We  have  then  a  Ramah  (with  a  sprinq;  adjacent) 
not  far  disUmt  from  a  sela  in  Wjidy  I'^rtas  to  answer  to  the  llamah  in  Lehi. 
This  latter  name  appears  to  ine  to  have  been  that  of  the  valley  extending 
north-east  towards  liitohel's  sepulchre. 

With  Lehi  iu  this  position,  the  Philistines  would  naturally  be  said  to 
go  u/>  to  it  in  search  of  Samson,  probably  intending  also,  at  the  expense  of 
Judikh,  to  reooup  themselyes  for  their  burnt  com  with  the  rich  hadnrest  in 
Lehi  or  (else)  in  the  valley  of  BepHaim.  With  the  same  precision  of 
language,  the  men  of  Judah  would  be  aaid  to  go  daum  towards  Khureitdn, 
and  to  bring  Samson  up  to  Lehi. 

Tliis  |v)sition  for  the  rock  Etam  is  not  really  at  variance  with  the 
stiitenieiit  that  Samson  went  down  (from  Tininath  \)  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
though  the  long  ascent  preceding  the  (I>\<cc/U  is  not  alluded  to.  David 
(1  Chron.  xiii,  6)  went  up  to  Ivirjath-jearim  (from  Jerusalem)  to  bring  up 
thence  the  Ark  of  God  (to  Jerusalem).  Why  may  not  an  cucent  be  parsed 
over  in  ailenoe  in  Samson's  case,  just  as  well  as  a  deaeent  in  David's  1  Tbns 
a  «(a  in  Wfldy  Urtas  further  satisfies  G  and  D. 

The  name  Etam  stQl  survives  in ' Ain  'Atan,  near  Solomon'^  pods,  and 
a  dty  Etam  at  one  time  apparently  existed  in  this  district  (8  Chron.  xi,  6); 
though  "the  rock  Etam  "  does  not  seem  to  me  lueatarily  to  mean  that  the 
rock  was  near  a  city  of  this  name. 

An  Etam  als<^  occui-s  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2.  immediately  after  the  mention 
of  Z  'l  .ithites,  while  the  Zareathitt's  {i.e.,  the  people  of  Zorah)  and 
Eshtaulites  seem  iu  II,  50-54  to  be  connected  with  liethlehem.  This 
contact  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  with  Dan  at  Zorah  may  have  influenced 
Samson  (even  if  he  were  not  by  descent  connected  with  the  immigrants 
from  Bethlehem)  to  take  refqge  in  their  countiy  when  it  was  expedient 
for  him  to  leave  his  own. 

Kot  improbably  then,  through  information  given  by  Judah,  the  secret 
fissure  in  the  crag  Etam  became  the  celebrated  hermitage  of  the  great 
Nazarite.  But  whether  this  could  possibly  be  identical  with  the  still 
more  famous  cave  of  Adullam  of  after  time,  must  depend  upon  the  precise 
kind  of  hole  or  jUsure  really  described  by  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"top"  in  the  A.V. 

W.  F.  B. 
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THE  NATIVES  OF  PALESTINE. 

We  have  from  tirao  to  time  been  able  to  give  papers  on  the  manners  and 
ciiatoma  of  the  natives  of  Palestine,  which  iiave  been  received  with  great 
interest.  The  Rev.  Jamesii  Xiel,  fornierly  incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Jerusalem,  luis  just  produced  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  iu  which  he 
embodies  hie  own  obBorvatioiie  wbite  rerideot  in  the  ootmtiy.  Many  of 
them  aie  extremely  inteneting  and  valuable  aa  illiutvationa  of  the  BiUe. 
We  are  permitted  to  quote  one  or  two  paaaageB  from  this  bodL  The  first 
extract  la  on  the  meanixing  of  com. 

.  One  of  the  dhuaoteristie  nghts  of  Piilailliie,  diovily  after  the  himit  hae 
been  gathered  in,  is  the  meesuiiog  oat  of  wheat  and  barlej,  whioh  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  oom-inazket»  hut  more  freqnently  in  the  courtjard  of  the 
parchsMr'B  house.  All  families  at  this  time»  that  is,  during  Jvlj  and  August, 
lay  up  in  store  the  wheat  which  will  be  required  to  provirlo  brnul  for  the  use  of 
the  household  throughout  the  cnj<uing  yciir,  uiul  ulso  bariej  sufficient  for 
their  horses,  mules,  and  asses  during  the  same  period.  Samples  are  procured 
either  from  the  ftimer  or  nwrohant,  and  when  approred  the  whole  quantity 
ordered  is  delirered  to  the  purchaser  bound  up  in  saohs.  A  profesaional 
measurer  is  always  present  on  thsse  oooasionSf  and  in  the  preaenoe  of 
the  seller  and  buyer,  or  their  representatives,  duly  proceeds  to  ascertain  the 
cnntent'*  of  eacli  nnck.  This  is  done  by  iiirtiTig  out  tlie  grain  in  a  circular 
wooden  measure  in  tlie  shape  of  our  own  bushel,  but  le^s  det-p,  called  in  Arabic 
a  timneh.  The  measurer  seats  himself  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  and  proceeds 
to  shovel  the  whest  cr  barley,  as  the  esse  may  be,  into  the  Hwmtik  with  both  his 
hands  until  it  is  pertly  ftilL  Next  he  seises  the  meesure,and  shsikes  it  strongly 
from  nde  to  side,  by  means  of  two  or  tbree  rapid  lialf  turns,  without  raising  it  from 
the  ground,  in  onler  tliat  the  grain  may  settle  into  a  smaller  space.  This  quick 
shaking  together  of  th<'  com  if<  a  striking  part  of  the  process,  and  is  very 
effective  in  forcing  it  to  occupy  h»«^4  room.  He  then  fills  it  further,  and  repeats 
the  shaking  from  side  to  siiie,  gomg  over  the  same  thing  again  and  again  untd  it 
is  full  19  to  the  brim.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  oase^  be  gently  but  femly  piwss 
upon  it  with  his  hands,  so  as  to  drtre  it  into  a  yet  smsUer  spaoe.  Finslly, 
ha-riag  first  made  a  slight  hoUow  on  the  top^  he  takes  some  more  handfub  of 
grain,  and  very  skilfully  constructs  a  cone  of  com  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the 
timneh,  wliich  he  has  now  fillt^l.  He  continues  cnrofnlly  to  build  up  this  cone 
until  no  more  grain  can  poss^ibly  be  held,  and  that  which  he  adds  begins  to  How 
over  and  run  down.  Upon  this  the  measure  is  considered  to  be  of  full  weight, 
and  is  emptied  into  the  purohasw^s  saok.  Ibis  is  the  unirefsal  method  by 
whieh  grain  is  now  meted  out,  and  the  price  is  always  quoted  at  so  much  per 
timneh. 

These  profcssionni  measurers  are  often  dishonest,  taking  bribes  from  seller  or 
buyer,  and  in  this  ca^^c  arc  very  skilful  in  elicatin^  eitlicr  party  as  it  suits  their 
purpose.  If  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  while  apparently  going  through  the 
Ofdinaiy  process,  they  can  so  contriTe  as  to  bring  the  contents  of  the  measure 
to  half  a  reMs,  or  three  pounds  Ism  than  the  proper  quantity,  iuTolnng  a  loss 
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to  the  purchaser  of  over  6  por  cctit.  On  tlio  oilier  hand,  their  tlisihoncetT  more 
conimoiily  favours  the  uurfbants  ami  townsptMiplo,  who  huv  from  the  poor 
Jeliaheen,  the  peasants.  The  cunuing  of  the  lucaiureni  iu  this  wajr  ia  said  to 
be  brought  to  the  lugheet  degree  IMknu,  the  eadeiit  Sheoiieni.  U  one  of 
tlMiii  in  that  town  is  bribed  bj  the  bojer  of  wheafc>  not  only  does  he  bring  hie 
measiue  to  taJte  up  the  largest  poesible  quantitj,  but  in  raising  it  elter  it  is 
flowing  oTcr,  he  secretly  lifts  up  with  the  hand  supporting  the  bottom  of  the 
mea.<«ure  n  considerable  quantity  of  (:^niin,  which  i»  so  swiftljr  and  edroitljr  done 
as  to  escape  the  ohi*crvation  ot  \]\vj't'llnh  who  i^  selling  it. 

I  have  taken  means  carefully  to  ascertain  the  capucitj  of  the  FalestilM 
Hamek.  It  is  trae^  dilRwent  kinde  of  wheet  difler  in  weight.  The  foUowing 
meMunc  give  the  coatents  in  the  oeee  of  the  beet  qusJit j.  A  Hmmtk  filled  up 
to  the  brim,  without  being  shaken  or  preesed,  weight  eix  roHtm  and  one*eiztt» 
or  just  thirtj-seren  pounds.  The  same  timndk,  not  onlj  filled  to  the  top  but 
running  over,  that  is,  piled  up  ahuvc  in  the  hliape  of  a  cone,  also  without  being 
prc>-H«d  and  hhaken,  weighs  sevcu  rottles  and  one-tliird,  or  forty-four  jKiunds. 
When,  however,  the  measure  iu  question  is  not  only  filled  till  it  flows  over,  but 
is,  at  the  same  time,  shaken  together  and  pressed  down,  it  holds  just  eight 
lottles,  or  forty-eight  pounds. 

No  doubt  it  is  to  this  simple  and  fiuniliar  eoatom  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
alludes,  when  He  speaks  under  an  allegory  of  the  recompen8i>  of  those  liberal 
souls  who  shall  assuredly  themselves  be  made  fat.  *'  Qire,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you  ;  g<x>d  measure,  pressed  down,  sliaken  together,  running  over,  shall 
they  give  into  your  bosom  [tliat  is  into  the  capsu-ious  natural  pocket  funiu  d  by 
that  part  of  the  loose  Kanturu  sUirt  which  is  above  the  girdle j.  For  with  wliut 
measnre  je  mete  it  shall  be  meaanred  to  jon  afsin"  (Loko  Ti,  88;  Matthew 
▼ii,  8 1  Hark  it,  24).  The  above  laota  lend  Ikr  move  power  and  definiteneai  to 
oar  Saviour's  grapbic  illustration  than  we  should  at  first  sight  have  supposed  it 
to  contain.  There  is  no  less  than  eleven  pounds'  difference  in  weight  between  a 
"measure"  i'iWvd  to  the  brim,  as  we  should  fill  it  here,  and  one  such  as  I  have 
described  filled  acionling  to  the  bountiful  method  of  Bible  laufls,  when  it  is 
"pressed  dowu,  sliakeu  together,  running  over."  In  this  latter  case  no  less 
thin  about  30  per  oent.  ia  added  to ita  worth! 

The  next  extnM^  illnatimtet  a  remarkable  paange in  Evekiel  (xziv,  7,^ 
with  other  paaaagea. 

A  praotice  to  be  constantly  noticed  throughout  Syria  is  that  of  hiding  any 
Uood,  which  may  happen  to  be  spilled  on  the  ground^  by  eorering  it  over  with 
the  sunronnding  soil  or  dust.  If  whileyouaieona  joum^aSetfoaweiiofyour 
esoort  only  so  much  as  cuts  his  hand,  or  suffers  from  bleeding  at  the  nose,  he  ia 

very  careful  to  let  the  blood  fall  upon  the  earth,  without  leaving  any  ptain  uix>n 
his  clothing  or  person,  and  he  then  and  there  hnrie'*  it  out  of  sight  by  scraping 
over  it  the  sand  or  dust  of  the  desert  befori-  he  j»rocecds  on  his  way.  The 
reason  whicli  they  give  for  this  observance  I  hare  not  been  able  to  discover. 
Meet  probably  it  comes  from  the  thought  in  Numbers  that  blood  pollutea  the 
land  if  left  to  lie  upon  it  (Numbers  zzzr,  8)  and  from  the  jdain  direction  in  the 
case  of  the  huntsman  who  caught  any  beast  or  fowl,  to  "  pour  out  the  blood 
thereof,  and  cover  it  with  dnat  *'  (Leviticus  svii,  18).    It  la  reasonable  to 
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•nppoM  tint  thit  diveotion,  likw  nuunj  otiier  inatton  MBtaiiwd  in  tlie  Iaw, 

embodied  and  sanetkmed  an  already  well-know  and  mnTWMl  pnetice.  Yerj 
likely  it  arose  from  anxiety  lest  any  blood  appearing  upon  the  le^und  might  by 
any  possibility  He  construed  to  reprt^sent  f«ome  aet  of  riolenee,  and  thus,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  i-ause  fury  to  come  up  to  take  renceanee."  This,  in  a 
land  where  the  law  of  blood-revenge  caasing  endlees  sanguiimry  family  feuds  is 
•0  stringent,  may  well  be  no  imaginaiy  few.  maj  cmt,  it  ii  deeply  inteceel- 
jug  to  mark  its  obserfanoe  at  the  present  day.  It  ivonld  seem  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  strong  figurative  language  of  sererml  passages,  nolabfy  that  when  Job  in 
the  bittemees  of  his  soul  cries  (Job  xvi,  18)» 

"  Berth,  oorer  not  thou  my  Mood." 

A  very  striking  Scripture  in  eonneetion  with  this  Eastern  asage  is  that  in 
Ezekiel,  where  God  fortells  the  judf^ients  eomin|»  upon  .Tenisalem  at  the  bands 
of  the  Chaldeans.  These  jud^TiieiitH  are  declared  to  be  n  rctn'hution  for  the 
reckless  violence  und  cruelty  that  had  openly  stalked  tlirough  her  streets.  "  For 
her  blood  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  set  it  upon  the  bare  rock  ;  she  hath  not 
jwared  U  mpom  lAe  grcmnd  to  eoew  ii  wiOi  dmti.  That  it  may  cause  fiity  to 
emne  up  to  take  rengeance,  I  hare  set  her  blood  npon  the  bare  reek,  that  it 
should  not  be  covered"  (Ezekiel  ixiv,  7,  8).  There  is  here  a  force  d  mimmiing 
that  might  at  first  fight  be  overlooked.  .Terusalcm,  as  T  shall  have  occn«ion 
elsewhere  to  explain  at  length,  it*  essentially  a  rock  city.  The  rock  crops  up  to 
the  surface  in  every  part  of  it.  In  ancient  tinies,  before  the  rugged  slopes  and 
procipi43es  of  limeetone  and  indvrated  chaOc  were  ehoked  np  and  eovered  over,  as 
thsj  are  now,  by  momitains  of  d4bri$,  it  appeared,  aa  at  the  fi»tress  oi  Jebos, 
with  its  walls  resting  on  rock  scarps  in  some  plaoss  ilfty  ftst  luigh.  Henoeaw  of 
its  proud  titles  was  **  The  Tableland  Seek." 


CITY  OJJ^  DAVID. 

Pltmouth,  Marek  S4M,  1881. 

BdUct,  **QmarUrty  StatetMnt"  of  the  Palttime  Exploratum  JFSmd. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  oat  in  reference  to  the  question  whether 
the  "City  of  Dnvid  "  was  on  Ophel,  as  contended  by  the  Rey.  W.  F.  Birch ; 
that  on  page  229  of  the  number  for  October  1880,  Lieutennnt  Condor 
in»jti»jim»^  that  "these  royal  aepuldires  on  Ophel  sro  identical  with  the 
"field  of  burial  of  the  kings"  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  23),  where  Uzziah  was 
buried,"  and  are  a  ^ploM  dittmet  from  the  Boyal  Cemetery  m  the  City  of 

Now  if  the  two  pa.s.sajc:ea  in  which  aeeonnt  is  pveii  of  the  buriul  of 

Uzziah,  l)o  compared  toLTcther,  it  will   Ik-  .seen   that  the  phice  where 

Uzziah  wjw  interred,  wiia  in  t/tc  City  of  David.    They  are  jus  follow  : — 

2  Chron.  ixvi.  28. 

*'  So  Uzziah  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers 

ill  the  field  of  the  Imrial    which  be- 


2  Kmqs  xv,  7. 
''So  Azariah   (Ucziab)  slept  with 
his  fsthers ;  and  they  bnrisd  him  with 
his  fathers  in  the  City  of  Dnrid  -.  and 
Jotfaam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead." 


longed  to  the  Kings ;  for  they  said,  he 
is  a  leper :  and  Jotibmhisson  reigned 
inhisslsad." 
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CITY  OF  DAVID. 


Two  other  pasf^ages  (one  of  whicli  sliows  the  distinctness  of  the  two 
places  of  sepulture)  coufirm  the  view  that  both  were  "m  thi  City  of 
JMvid."   They  are— 


2  Kimff9  xfif  20. 

•*  And  Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers, 
anrl  wns  hiirii'd  with  his  fathers  in  the 
City  of  David  :  and  liezekiah  hi«  son 
vei^Ded  in  hia  stead.** 


2  Chro:  nriii,  27. 

"  And  Abax  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  they  huried  him  in  the  city,  f^ren 
in  Jerusalem :  but  they  brou|jiit  liiiu 
not  into  the  senulohrM  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel ;  and  neieldah  hia  Km  reigiied 
in  hia  etead." 


In  this  latter  passage  the  "  sepulchres  <tf  the  Kings  of  Israel "  are 
evidently  equivalent  to  the  ''sepnlchres  of  David,*'  whose  ezistenoe  on 
OpkiU  "Nbr,  Gonder  says  on  same  page  (229,  lines  6  and  7),  cannot  be  denied. 

It  fMow  thevefore,  I  venture  to  think,  that  the  "City  of  David" 
wherein  these  kings  were  buried,  must  have  been  on  OpheL 

Youra  truly, 

H.  B.  S  .W. 
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Boies  ..  .( 

OUver  Hfljwood,  Eaq,, , 


MBBTHra  ACCOUNT, 


£  9.  d. 

2  9  1 

6  0  0 

7  9  1 


Expenasa 
BaiaiMo.. 


£    M.  d. 

6  14  5 

0  14  8 

7  9  1 


VOBWICH. 


£2  2  0 


PLTMOUTH. 
September  10.«*-By  canh  . .       . , 


£6  2  6 


£ 

d. 

B6T.  J.  £.  Kisk,  M.  A. . 

.    0  10 

6 

s 

0 

Ifr.  Thomas  Gourd 

.  0 

6 

0 

Ber.  H.  A.  Greaves,  M.A. 

.  0 

6 

0 

Mr.  W.  T.  Hutchens  . . 

.  0 

5 

0 

2 

6 

Mr.  W.  Short  

.  0 

1 

0 

Mr.  A.  E.  Care         . .  • 

.  0 

2 

6 

ICr.  Thonua  Fitte,  Jim.. . 

.  0 

6 

0 

Mr.  John  Carkeot       ..  . 

.  0 

2 

6 

Miss  E.  P.  Martin 

.  0 

2 

0 

Mr.  W.  J.  White 

.  0 

2 

0  1 

Brought  forward 
Mr.  D.  MeK  

Mrs.  M.  Quswell 
Mr.  H.  A.  Woodhouse 
Mrs.  Woodhouse 
Mr.  W,  King   . . 
Mr.  W.  W.  Anthony  . . 
Mr.  W.  C.  Nicholson  . . 
Mrs.  Wbodhovie,  Jenuelem 
Fund 

aH.  B.  S.  WoodhouM,  Efeq. 


Owriied  forward  8  8  0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1 

I 

0 

6 

2 

6 
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UlST  OF  SUBSCiUPTlOMS. 


LECTUEES  AND  MEETINGS. 
Bit.  Hmnr  Giabt. 

Proceeds. 

Fkoew                              Date.  £  ».  d. 

Ealing                  ..                March  ^              ..  8  10 

IVnrquav  (two)                          April  6  24  18  9 

rivniou'th  (two)       ..                       »     7                ..  11    7  0 

Clifton, Bristol  (two)..                   „     8              ..  14  12  6 

Bomsey                ..               Maroh  28  0  7  0 

SontluHnpton                         »    ^  X  U  fi 


DONATIOKB  AVD  BUBSGBIFFIONS  VBOM  THE  LEOTUKS 

IJSTS. 

BALnra. 

£  d. 

aJ.  N.  Mitchell,  Esq  110 

dBUiop  of  Antigoft       ••      •  110 

PLYMOUTH. 

£  9.  d. 

aCapt.  Inkip   0  10  0 

an.  Greenway,  Esq.   0  10  6 

oJ.  W.  Bimnett,  Esq  0  10  6 

aE.  JamoB,  Biq.                               ..            0  10  6 

MiwBngR   ..060 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Aiisok :  B«T.  Alnooidflp  6171011  and  Bar.  Daaial  ITLean. 
ABnonv:  Bar.  Pirof.  IGSigMi,  DJ>.  IToa.  Sto.  ImOm*  Aaaociatioi^  Miw 
ICiCj  Forbes. 

Adblaidr  :  R<?v.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 

Ambleside  :  R^v.  11.  B.  Rnwnsloy,  Wray  Yicari^. 

AirsTHUTHBB :  W.  H.  MockinUwh,  Esq. 

Atb  :  Boberi  Murdoch,  Esq. 

BianronoKBi  Bar.  W.  Maniner. 

Bath  :  Bar.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Rev.  tlie  Pret^ident  of  Queen's  College. 

BiuKENHKAL) :  ReT.  J.  T.  XingsmiU,  St.  Aidan's  College. 

BisHUP'8  Waltuam  :  ReT.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

BLiOKBinui :  Herbart  Bboh,  Beq.,  and  Bar.  A.  B.  Ovoiait. 

BzAiuowuB  t  W.  S.  Soatar,  Biq. 

BoDMiK :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 

lioi.Tox  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 

BuKCON  :  Ridiard  Mills,  Esq. 

BBIGBX09 :  ReT.  C.  £.  Douglass. 

BmumTMXBB  t  Bar.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bboxut  :  Bar.  W.  J,  Bararaoz. 

BvBKLBT  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

BiTBY  :  Hon.  Treas. — Rev.  Cauon  J.  Hornby;  Hon.  Sec. — Bcv.  W.  Wahnsley, 
OAMnKioGB:  W.  M.  Uicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Sk.  John's  OoUaga;  Q,  T.  Battany« 

Esq.,  M.A.,  QonTille  and  Cains. 
Cakaj>a  :  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  recoived  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ailuu. 
Oabdhv:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  58,  Ovoekhaibtowii, 
Ohblkiiobd  :  Bar.  Q.  B.  Tfrnmiit^, 
CHsumrHAM  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 

Chkstkr  :  R<'v.  J.  Davidson. 
CmprKXiiAM  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 

OlTT  AND  CouKXY  OF  CoBE :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Oumjf  and  Bbutol  :  Ber.  0.  H.  Wallace. 
CbotdoH:  J.  W.  Janaon,  Biq. 
Dabuvotoh  :  J.  P.  Pritchetk,  Biq. 

DKToypoBT  :  J.  Venning,  Esq. 

D0RCHE8TEB  :  Rev.  Iliuidlev  Moule. 

DuBLiK :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Bar.  G.  T.  Stokea. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCUTIONS. 


DrarDn :  Bob«rt  Ifaekmiie,  Baq. ;  Mom.  IVw^Alaau  Soott,  Esq. 
DmrvBBKUiiB :  Ber.  A.  Graham,  Oroaigatea. 

FASTBOUBmi:  Rev.  H.  R.  Wlielpton. 

Edinbitroh  :  RcT.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,    William  Dickson,  Esq., 

F.R.S.E.  and  T.  B.  Jolinston,  Esq.,  E.S.a.S.»  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  StiMt. 
EoHAV  :  Rev.  Hornx-ks  Cocks. 

ExBTBB  :  Rcv.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Rer.  W.  Datrid. 

Faim OUTH,  for  Che  Oonnty  of  Oomwall :  A.  Lkgrd  Vox,  and  W.  P.  DjnMnd,  Eaq. 

Ftnrwooos  0.  Oarwen,  Biq. 

Fromk  :  Philip  Le  Oros,  Baq.,  J.  P.,  North  HOI  Hbnaa. 

Gaza  :  J.  O.  Pickard,  Esq. 

OLAsnow :  Rev.  W.  P.  Dicksoo,  J>,J>.,  BeT.  Donald  Maolood,  D.D.,  and  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gbbbnogk  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
QutLDTOVD  i  Major-Genenl  B.  A.  Foord,  BJB. 
Habthtm  :  J.  B.  Idddiaid,  Bsq. 
HrrbIOBD:  Rev.  F.  S.  Stookc-Vnughan. 
IIbrtpobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Baq. 
HiTCHiN  :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HuDSBBSFiBLD :  Heory  iiaker,  Esq. 
Hm& :  J.  P.  Bell,  Bsq. 
IPtwiOH :  Ber.  J.  B.  Tnmoek. 

Ibblais  t— DuBLor ;  JToa.  iSlsM.— Bev.  G.  T.  SCokea,  Blaoioook  i  Deaia  Orofton, 

Esq.    Trramrers— The  Miuiiter  Bank. 

Jerusalem  .-  Dr.  Chaptin. 
Kkniial  :  Robert  Somervell,  Esq. 
KiitK.cAiJ}Y :  John  Barnett,  Esq. 
LAMCAanm :  Ber.  J.  Bone. 

LtByHiT.T. :  Bar.  William  Findlaj,  A.H.,  and  Ber.  W.  P.  Boriaon. 
LiimoTOK :  Rer.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Ber.  H.  C.  W.  PhiUipa,  ICJL 

Lkdbubt  :  Rev.  F.  Salter  Stookc-Vaughan. 
Lebds:  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Leicestbb  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A. 
Lbwbs  :  Bev.  R.  StraiTen. 

LiOEimD :  Herbert  IL  ICorgani  Bsq.   JZea^  800,  Xadiea'  Aaaociation,  Hra. 
Bagnall. 

LmOOUr  t  Bev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 

Liverpool  :   Ven.  Archdeacon  Bardsley. 

London DEUKT :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen  Street. 

Maidstone:  Rev.  Thomjia  Harvey. 

ICavohssteb  :  Rot.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.    Tretuurer. — Olirer 

Heywood,  Baq.,  liancheafeer  and  Salfovd  Bank,  Sfe.  Ann'a  Street. 
ICAvamu) :  W.  Qouk,  Baq. 
ICaboatb  :  Be?.  Ck  CoDis. 

ICaBKET  Harborottoh  :  Joseph  Nunnclly,  Esq, 
Mbi-ton  Mowhray  :  Kev.  Arthur  M.  Bendell. 
Mblbosb  :  Ralph  Dunn,  Esq. 
ICiDDuaBOBOuoH :  BoT.  Edmund  Jadoon. 
MoxTBoa:  Mr.  IfMkia. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mosnra ;  Dr.  Bobiatoii. 

VswAUCi  LadiM*  Oonuniltott.  ITm.  2Vm».— lin.  Tdkate  Ab*.  Sm.— Sfrt. 

G.  Hodgkinfton. 

Nbwcastlb  :  ir<»ik  2Vww.-~ThoiiiM  Hodgkin,  £aq. }  ifon.  Sm.^W  L/iUl, 

Esq. 

NoBWiCH :  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny. 
OzfOBD  t  Btr.  Ouon  Bidgwaj. 
FnnH :  John  W.  Jameton,  Esq. 

PmOOmi:  IIu£;h  Mitoliell,  Esq. 

PxTMorrn  :  J.  B.  Rovro,  £aq.,  and  J.  8h«Uj,  Esq. 

Ramsgatk  :  Rev.  F.  GoU. 

Eeioate  :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  Tlie  Woodlands. 

Richmond,  Surrey  :  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 

Bnov :  J.  W.  Weight,  Eaq, 

SOABBOBOVOH :  Bar.  J.  Badlbrd. 

SimOAKS:  Omliam  Jack»on,  Esq. 

Shbbwsburt  :  Rev.  C,  H.  Drinkwater. 

SiBSlNonuKST  :  Rov.  W.  Peterson. 

Southampton  and  Romsby  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 

BouTHSiA :  Ber.  F.  Baldey. 

SowsBBT:  Bcrr.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

8T.AiaA]iS:  Bar.  W.  J.  Lawnnee. 

St.  Avdhbws  :  Dr.  Lees,  and  Br.  lftfti%lmn. 

Strofp  :  T.  S.  Oftborno,  Esq. 

Sydkmiam  and  Fokest  ITill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Sydnky,  Nkw  South  Waxes  :  Rer.  R.  Steel,  D.D. 

TnoncoiTTH :  Ber.  H.  Hntohiiia. 

TbsovAT :  Ber.  Pveb.  Wolfe. 

Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Uoii^il,  Baq. 

Wells  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-super-Mare  :  Rev.  H.  G.  lomkiiia. 

Wkymouth  :  G.  ¥(.  Kliot,  Kf^q. 

Whitby  :  £.  W.  Chapman,  E»q. 

WtuassoMi  Ber.  J.  Onma  Wliarton. 

WlHORMTiB:  MiM  Zomlin. 

WlKDIOB:  Ber.  Stephen  ITawtrey. 

WoLVERTiAMPTON  :  Mr.  J.  Mcl).,  Roebuck. 

WoonsTocK  :  Ontario. — William  Edwardsi  Mn.|  Esq. 

WoRCBSTER  :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

YlOTiL  :  Eer.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

YoBK :  Ber.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  Witt  be  glad  to  oonunonioate  witii  geuUmMn  wiUing  to  help 
the  fond  aa  Hoooiaiy  SeoKtariea. 


AGENTS. 


Tlic  follovring  are  the  Agents  authorised  by  Load  BeowUlfal  to  notify  dis- 
tribute, and  Mil  the  pnbliwtious  of  the  Fund  t 

AsnDBBir :  Meim.  Wyllie  and  Sons, 

Babnsi.ey  :  Mo'4-<rs.  T.  and  C.  Lingard,  CkrpnMt  OfiM. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  IWh,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

Bi  EKBNHBAU :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156,  Qrangc  T.ane. 

BoDMXH  t  MeMfs.  £.  and  H.  a.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street. 

BoDBirBMOimi :  ICr.  HMBlmwm. 

Beadiobd  :  Ifr.  Heniy  GMkwIii,  6,  WeeteBte. 

Bbiohtoit  ;  Messrs.  H.  and  0.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

BuR?fLET :  Mei<!*r9.  Burs^hope  and  Strang  St.  Jamee'f  Stioet. 

Cambuidoe  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market HiLL 

Oabdiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jonee. 

OEismrnAif :  Meem.  Weitlej,  Promenade^ 

Ounoir  and  Bbistol  i  Ifir.  W.  llaek,  89,  Fluk  Street. 

COIK:  Ur.  P.  Morgan. 

DABLnvOTOV :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

DovRK  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Ooulden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 

prvDEB:  Miss  Middk'ton,  Higli  .Street. 

Eabtboubnb  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

BDxmrBeH :  Memi.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johmton,  16,  So.  8t  Andrew  Street. 

Vauiovtb  I  Mr.  R  0.  Biehaxds. 

FBOUt  Ifr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Plaee. 

GbBBNOCE  :  Messrs.  J.  MeKelvie  and  SoiL 
Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Chit^. 
HiTCUiN  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 
HiTDDnaiBU)  1  Mr.  Alfied  Jabb,  Estate  Buildings. 
Hvui :  Meern.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street. 
Ixvm  :  Mr.  C.  Marohland. 
Lrbds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street. 
NoRTiiAMPToy  :  Messrs.  Tavlor  nnd  Son,  Gold  Street. 
NoKWK  H  :  Mr.  Henrv  W.  Stac^,  Gentleman's  Walk. 
PXBTU  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 
PBBSfOir :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate.  ^ 
EBAPnia :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street. 

SCABaOWnrOH  :  Messrs.  G.  Marshall  and  SoD,  78,  KewborOUgh. 

SbtbwOAICS  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 

St.  Andkkw's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street. 

WiSTON  :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street. 

Whitbt:  Mr  Reed. 

WiHOHBrasB:  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnaon. 
WoLTnuuLMnov;  Mr.  J.  BTD.  Boebndu 
YoBK:  Mr.  William  flewioni. 
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NEW  PUBLlCATIOiNS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


In  the  PRE88.—WiU  be  ready  very  shortly. 

An  IntrodQOtion  to  the  Surrey  of  Western  Faleitine.  By 

NOW  READY. 

Tent  Work  in  Palestine.   Cheap  Edition.   Price  Is,  6d. 

PUBLISHKD  BY 

BENTLEY  A  80111,  8,  NEW  BURUNQTON  8TREET. 

The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  in  Twenty-six  Sheets, 
and  Portfolio.   Price  to  Subscribers  Two  QMxnetu,  carriage  free. 

READY  IN  OR  BEFORE  OCTOBER. 
The  Reduced  Map  (Modem)  of  Western  Palestine.  In  Six 

Sheets. 

Price  to  Babseriben  8r.      oaxrnge  fraa. 

Names  are  received  at  the  Office, 


LECTURES. 


The  Rev.  HENHY  GEAiiY,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  Square,  and  one  of  the  Six 
Preachers  of  Canterhuky  Cathki-hal,  has  kindly  promised  to 
Lecture  one  night  in  the  week  for  the  Society,  on  the 

BibUoal  Gtains  of  the  Siot^  of  Wastent  PalertliMi, 


The  Rev.  JAMES  KING,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Maky's,  liEuwicK-ox-TwKEn,  lins  also  offered  to 
Lecture  during  the  winter  for  the  Society,  on  any  of  the  following 
fiubiects,  each  being  treated  in  reference  to  its  relation  with  the 
Bible. 

L  The  SiOTey  of  Weitem  Fftlastine. 

%  The  Moabite  Stone. 

8.  JaooVe  WeU. 

4.  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites. 


Application  should  be  made  to  the  Sbositabt  of  the  Soonrr, 
at  1,  Adam  Stuot,  Adblphi,  W.C.,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  residence  of  Hr.  Einq  in  the  North  of  England  makes 
Scotland  accessible  to  him.  Mr.  KiHQ  is  a  traveller  m  the  £b>ly 
Land,  and  therefore  speaks  from  personal  knowledge. 
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MADY  Jst  OCTOBER. 


PALESTINE  EXPLORED 


With  a  view  to  its  present  natural  features,  and  the  pre. 
vailing  Mannera^  Customs,  Rites,  and  ooUoqnial  opm- 
aions  of  its  peopla  whieh  throw  light  cm  the  fltforatlye 
language  of  the  Bible. 


BY  XH£ 


Rev.  JAMES  NEIL, 

AUTHOB  OF  "Palestine  Repeopled." 


JAMES  NISBET  &.  Qo. 


By  pennission  of  the  Committee,  Subscribero  of  the  Pai.estine 
BxPLOBATiON  PonD  are  allowed  to  purchase  this  work  at  the 
wd«o«l  mte  of  8*;  6d,  by  application  only  to  the  Secretanr  of  the 
Boaety, 

Paymeni  to  aocompanif  the  UtUt, 
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aABKISOli  AMD  aoM*.  r*INTBIlt  fM  OBDWABT  TO  BSS  IlUBiTT,  ST.  lUBTIjr*a  lan. 


I  y  Gooj  ;le 


TH£ 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

OF 

WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

They  comprise  — 

1.  The  MSMOIB8  wxitten  to  accompany  the  sheets  of  the  Map.  Bj 

lientoBuito  Ooitdie  and  Xitohbitib,  B.B.  Thz«e  YoluniM  iUuitnted  bj 

Plans  and  Sketches. 

2.  The  NAME  LISTS  in  Arabic  and  English.  One  Volume. 

3.  SPECTATi  FAFEBS  on  the  ARCH^aJOLOGY.  TOFOQBAPHY, 
of  the  OoTUitrj.  One  Volume. 

4.  A  complete  account  of  EXCAVATION'S  and  BE8EAHCHES  in 

JEBUSAIiEM  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  With  a  Portfolio 
ci  FlMiB  and  Dnwiiigi.  By  Lieatenant-OoloiMl  Wabbw,  OILO.,  RJL 

5.  The  VLOBA  and  VAtnNTA  of  WXSTBBV  PAIiBBTnTB.  Bj  the 

Bar.  CAiroir  TuraBAx,  F.B.S. 


Mee  TWENTY  QUINEA8,  including  the  Great  Map. 


A  limited  number  only  have  been  printed  in  addition  to  the  Special 
Edition  of  250  copies,  whicli  is  entirely  taken  upb 


Hie  flnt  Tolnme  of  the  HB1C0IB8  u  now  ready.  The  second  Tolmiie 

ie  in  adranced  and  Avill  be  shortlj  issued^ 

Tlie  Tolume  of  SPECIAL  PAPERS  is  readj. 

The  volumo  of  NA:^ni:  LISTS  is  ready. 

The  Jerusalem  Volume  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


Bnqnniea  have  been  made  as  to  the  price  of  theMemoiw  in  separate  parts.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  number  of  oopies  remain ;  arrangements 

hare  been  made  for  ofFering  these  copies  to  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
Germany,  vtc.  Should  nnj  remain  when  Uieae  have  been  fopplied*  they  may  be 
bad  in  separate  parts,  as  follows : — 

£  «.  d. 

The  Great  Map   8  8  0 

Tlie  Memoirs  in  8  toIs.       . .       . .    9  9  0 

The  Name  Lists   3    3  0 

The  Sj>ecial  Papers     . .        . .  ..220 

'ihe  Jerusalem  work,  with  a  portfolio 

of  drawings  . .   6    5  0 


1,  J^'^^AJbO:  STZiSSX,  JLDSZiPXZZ. 
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PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Patron— THE  QUEEN. 


Quarterly  Statement 


FOR  1882. 


I 

■  t 

!  I 


LONDON: 

SOCIETY'S  OFFICE*  i»  ADAM  STRF^,  ADELPHI, 

AND  BY 

RICHARD  BBNTLEY  ft  SON,  %  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
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lOMDON  : 

HABtnoir  AXD  SONS,  PBnrTnM  in  obdivabt  to  hbb  majbstt, 

ST.  martin's  laxb. 
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INDEX. 


Abraham,  Shrine  of,  20^ 
Address  bv  Cuptain  Conder,  24fl* 
Ain  Haahbej,  "m. 
Amman,  113^  217. 

„      and  Arak  El  Emir,  99, 
Building  at,  100, 113. 

„      Citadel  at,  107. 
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FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

— ♦ — 

PATRON   THE  QITEEN. 

ABOHBI8HOP  OF  YO&K. 
I  — 

CJmrman  of  ^vtcutibc  Comnniirc— James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
3^on.  ^rtasurcr — Walter  Morrison,  Esq. 
Jon.  %t%. — George  Grove,  Esq. 
%x&a%  j^cc— Walter  Besant,  Esq. 


The  Palestine  Exploration  Fukd  was  founded  in  T865,  for  the 

purpose  of  ELUCIDATING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  THE  BIBLE 
by  a  systematic  Siir\cy  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  excavations,  by  the  col 
iectioii  of  the  traditions,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  by 
feseatiph  into  the  natural  history,  meteorology  and  geology  of  the 
country,  the  whole  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
entirely  undenominational. 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Society  includes  the  Exca- 
vations at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 

Of  these  great  works  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  have 
established  on  a  new  and  stable  footing  the  whole  geography  and  toi>o- 
graphy  of  the  country.  The  new  Maps,  with  the  Memoirs  which 
accompany  them,  form  the  most  noble  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible  ever  made  since  its  translation  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  Committee  have  now  undertaken  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine. 

The  country  to  be  surveyed  comprises  the  following  districts  or 
provinces : — 

I.  BASH  AN,  the  "level"  land,  which  extends  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Hermon  to  Gileod  on  the  south,  the  southern  frontier 
being  the  River  Hieromax,  now  called  the  Nahr  Yarmtik  or  the  Sherlat 
el  Mandhihr.    Bashan  is  subdivided  into : — 

ff.  Jetur  (Iturjca),  now  called  Jedur,  of  which  Philip  was  tetrarch  (Lukeiii,  i), 

named  after  Jetur,  tlic  M>n  of  Is'imael  (Gen.  xxv,  15,  16).    It  was  c<'iujuerc<l 
by  the  Man.oiisites  (i  Chron.  v,  18-23),  who  lived  thereuntil  the  Captivity. 
'  This  country  contains  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  Ilcrmon  and  the 
u^e-land  eastward. 

h.  The  district  named  after  the  city  of  Golan  (<  laul.initis)  now  called  Jalftn. 
This  is  a  t.ible-land  rising  l»y  Icrrnccs  from  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  city 
(Josh.  XX,  8),  which  gave  a  nanic  to  the  district,  has  yet  to  be  identificti. 
Dr.  Porter  says  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  tw  enty-seven  ruined  towns  in  it, 
among  them  the  am  ient  towns  of  Aphek,  Gcrgesa,  Bethsaida,  Hippos, 
Ganuua,  and  Ashtarolli. 
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e.  The  Hauran  (Auranitis),  a  level  land,  with  the  niins  of  150  towns,  the  huili!in^> 
of  which  are  still  remaining  in  good  preservation,  many  of  them  with  ruoisi, 
doors,  and  window  shutters,  all  of  stone  and  still  in  their  places.  A  vast 
number  of  CIrcck  and  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  collected  in  this  district. 
Those  found  by  MM.  de  Vogiie  and  Waddinglon  have  been  published  in 
de  Vogii^'s  magnificent  work  on  the  architecture  and  archax>logy  of  Central 
Syria. 

d.  The  A^b  or  Trachonitis,  now  called  cl  Lejah,  the  "  place  of  refuge,"  which 

is,  correctly,  a  part  of  the  Hauran.    This  formed  part  of  the  kiiigih^m  of  Og 
(Deut.  iii,4,  5),  when  it  held  threescore  cities  "fenced  with  high  walls. 
Remains  of  more  than  sixty  cities  have  been  found  here,  but  it  has  been  bat 
little  visited  of  late,  and  never  completely  explored. 

e.  East  of  the  Hauran  is  the  district  of  Batanxa  containing  the  Hill  of  Hashan. 

This  country  is  that  of  the  Maacliaihiles  (Deut.  iii,  14 ;  Josh,  xii,  5 ; 
2  Sam.  X,  6 ;  i  Chron.  xix,  7. 

II.  The  LAND  OF  CJLEAD,  includiii[5  lerritor>'  allotted  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  part  of  Manasseh,  extending  south ward.s 
as  fiur  as  the  river  Amon. 

III.  The  LAND  OF  MOAB,  whose  principal  cities  are  Dibon  (where 
the  Moabite  Stone  was  found),  Rabbath,  Moab,  and  Knltaiaseth. 

The  Survey  has  been  commenced,  and  the  party  are  now  in  the 
•    country.    The  results  of  the  first  year's  campaign  arc  the  sur\'cy  of 
500  square  miles,  with  a  great  har\est  of  plans,  sketches,  photographs, 
and  information  of  the  deepest  interest. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Survey  will  take  about  four  years  to  finish,  and, 
that  during  its  continuance,  the  Committee  will  have  to  meet  an  ex- 
pendituie  of  £^,$00  a  year.  The  subscriptions  and  donations  for 
1881  amounted  to  only  ^2,500.  The  Committee,  therefore,  MOST 
KARNESTLY  call  upon  their  friends  to  make  this  work  known,  and 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  others.  The  sum  asked  for  is  so  small  that 
there  should  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  while,  if 
any  justification  for  the  eipenditure  should  be  asked,  the  Map  of 
Western  Palestine  now  published  is  a  suMcient  reply. 

As  heretofore,  the  reports  and  letters  of  the  officer  commanding  the 
expedition  will  he  published  in  the  Quarterly  Sidkmcnt  of  the  Society, 
which  will  be  sent  post-free  to  all  subscribers. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  by  the  Society's  Bankers, 
Coutts  &  Ca,  Strand,  or  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing  Cross 
Branch.  If  sent  to  the  Offices  of  the  Fund,  they  should  be  tnadt 
pay  obit  ia  the  order  of  the  Secretary^  and  crossed  Coutts  Co, 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

WALTER  BESANT,  M.A., 
Adam  St.,  Adblphi,  Secretary. 
January  i,  1882. 
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/•A'aV  THE  ''STANDARD,''  DECEMBER  idth,  1881. 


A  very  importan'  work  has  just  hccii  undcitukLn  at  the  expense  of  the  Palestine 
Expli>ralioii  l-umi,  lianiely,  the  survey  of  the  cuuuiiy  East  of  the  Jordan.  Notwith- 
standing the  intense  interest  which  attaches  tO  the  Holy  Land  and  the  incalailable 
numht  r  of  \vor)<s  which  have  been  written  upon  it  and  its  history,  little  has  been 
known  until  <|uite  recently  about  its  tooographv  and  ireography.  The  Exploration 
Fund  have  supplied  this  deficiency,  so  nr  as  western  Palestine  is  concerned,  by  the 
lar-je  map  which  they  have  just  completed  and  the  splendid  volumes  of  memoir>  which 
supplement  and  explain  it ;  but  the  Eastern  portion  has  been  hitherto  comparatively 
neglected.  Yet  no  nart  of  the  country  is  likely  to  yield  so  rich  a  harvest  to  the 
explorer  as  the  fertile  table  land  East  and  North-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  the  exploration  which  has  now  been  begim  will  (produce 
results  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  Hiblical  criticism  but  Id  archaeological 
science  generally.  Unlike  the  Western  side,  where  a  continuous  population  and  the 
changes  wrought  by  frci^ncnt  immigrations  anrl  invasion^  have  made  it  ^■o  difficult  to 
recover  the  vestiges  of  the  post,  Eastern  Palestine  has  remained  almost  in  statu  quo, 
and  without  settled  inhabitants  since  the  Persian  destroyer,  Chosroes,  swept  over  it 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  country  has  been  visited  by  many  travelleis, 
but  although  some  of  these,  like  the  Count  UK  VoGUE  and  M.  VVaddington,  have 

¥'ven  us  a  large  and  imjxirianl  collection  of  inscriptions,  and  others,  like  Canon 
RISTRAM,  have  made  a  careful  study  of  its  natural  history,  no  systematic  exploration 
of  the  region  has  as  yet  been  made.  An  American  Society  was  started  for  the  ex]ilora- 
tion  of  Palestine  to  work  in  haruiony  with  the  English  one,  and  an  expedition  was 
actually  sent  out  from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  survey  of  the 
districts  under  consideration,  but  the  maps  which  tlicy  produced  arc  little  more  than 
reconnaissance  charts,  and  the  work  will  have  to  be  begun  de  ncvo.  The  English  sur- 
veying party  has  already  commenced  operations  upon  the  spot ;  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
same  officer  under  whose  direction  the  greater  part  of  the  map  of  Western  Palestine 
was  produced  ;  and  his  experience  and  proved  ability  arc  sufficient  guarantees  that  the 
work  will  be  well  and  conscientiously  done.  The  map  is  intende<l  to  be  on  the  same 
scale  and  plan  as  that  of  the  Western  side  of  the  Jordan,  which  in  die  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  information  would  compare  favnural)ly  with  any  (iovcrnmcnt  Sur\'ey 
that  has  ever  been  made.  The  two  together  will  form  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion towards  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  made  nnce  its 
translation  into  Engli^ 

The  country  to  be  surveyed  comprises  the  lands  of  Hashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab. 
Bashan  is  the  level  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Hermon  to  Gilead  on  the  South.  Here  was  the  district  of  Ituraea,  of  which  Philip 
was  Tetrarch,  and  the  Arj^ab  or  Trachonitis,  which  formed  part  of  the  domini<  in>  ^f 
Og,  King  of  Hashan,  and  here  (<•  )  awaiting  more  careful  investigation  are  the  "giant 
cities'*  described  by  Puk  i  kk,  uhich  were  at  first  suppos?<l  to  have  been  the  abodes 
of  that  ''remnant  of  the  Giants  "  of  whom  Qi;  w  .i  ,  the  last  re|)resentative,  but  they 
have  been  sin'  c  ascertained  to  l)clong  to  an  early  Clirisiian  tlate.  (iile.a<l,  famous  in 
early  Bible  history,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  piclurejiciuc  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
with  its  luxuriant  corn-fields,  its  grassy  prairies,  thicK  forests  and  well-watered  valleys, 
it  is  at  the  present  day  mucli  what  Western  Palestine  must  liave  been  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Moab,  the  third  district,  is  an  extensive  table-land  on  the  East  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  about  three  thouwid  feet  above  its  level.  Around  the  country  to  the 
E.ast  of  Jordan  cluster  a  host  of  sacred  and  historic  memories  ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  "the  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  the  meeting  of  Jacoh  and  Laban,  the  con- 

?|nest  of  SiHo.N  by  Mosks,  the  pursuit  of  GtUEON,  the  revolt  and  victories  of 
BPHTHAR,  the  wars  of  David  and  Ammon,  the  wars  with  Moab,  the  invasion  of 
'ir.i  ATH  PiLF.SF.R,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Tribes.  Here  still  stand  the  niins  of 
Aroer,  the  mysterious  city  "in  the  midst  of  the  River  Amon,"  of  Hcshbon, 
Rabboth-Ammon,  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  not  to  mention  Dibon,  the  capital  of 
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MhsilA,  King  of  Moab,  whose  deofls  are  recorded  on  the  ik>w  celehrnted 
Moabitc  Stone  which  was  found  upon  ihc  spot.  Here,  too,  the  explorers  will  survey 
the  country  the  Gadarenes,  whose  modern  inhabitants,  like  the  demoniacs  of  Ae 
miracle  associatfd  w  'lih  ihc  name,  slill  dwell  in  the  r.ncieiil  (ojnljs.  On  the  snnic  side 
of  the  river  are  the  scarcely  less  interesting  sites  of  Macharus,  where  Juhn  the 
Baptist  was  bdieaded  ;  the  great  I^aee  of  Htrcanus,  at  Aralc  el  Emir,  and  the 
magnificent  unfinished  Palace  of  Cjiosroes  II.,  at  Mashin.  It  nmst  also  he  re- 
membered that  it  was  on  this  side  of  Jordan  that  the  early  (  hiistiau  Church  found  a 
refuge  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  TiTUS.  Many  parts  of 
the  country  are  thickly  covered  with  ruins,  **and  these,"  as  Canon  Trisi'Ram  telU 
us,  "  are  not  desolate  hcaj)s  or  prass-grown  mounds.  Pillars,  arche--.  churches, 
streets,  remain  only  partially  damaged,"  and  be  adds,  I  have  often  scrambled  over 
the  vaulting  which  still  covers  the  ancient  streets." 

In  such  a  country  there  is  plenty  to  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  tf  explorati<m; 
indeed,  we  may  look  for  a  continued  scries  of  archx'ological  surprises  from  such  a 
thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  ancient  sites  as  necessarily  accompanies  a 
survey  made  by  skilled  Government  officers  like  those  to  whom  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Prehistoric  remains,  large  dohnens  and 
stone  circles,  j*jst  such  as  one  sees  on  the  nvnmtains  inWales,  are  "scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  an  cxannnalion  of  them  cannot  fail  lo  prove  iiuere>iing.  W  e  may  albo  look 
for  the  discovery  of  some  remains  at  least  of  Phoenician  architecture  of  which  we  have 
at  present  no  examples.  There  are,  it  is  true,  plenty  of  inscriptions  and  a  few 
ornamented  sarchophagi,  but  of  the  elaborate  architectural  desigiis  which  made 
Solomon's  Temple  so  glorious  no  trace  remains.  Another  set  of  discoveries  that  wiU 
be  looked  forward  to  w  ith  anxiety  .and  interest  by  scholars  and  laymen  alike,  will  be 
the  inscrip'ions  which  must  exist  in  the  country,  if  only  projKr  means  can  be  taken  to 
bring  theni  to  light.  It  may  l>e  remembered  with  what  excitement  the  discovery  of 
the  **  Moabile  Stone "  was  receivetl  at  the  time,  and  how  important  it  proved  as  a 
means  of  confirminf^  and  iliu^trating  Bible  histor)'.  to  say  nothing  of  the  light  which  it 
threw  upon  questions  of  Hebrew  philology.  The  monumenl  uf  Mesh.\  can  scarcely' 
be  a  solitary  instance.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  other  Kings  caused  their 
victories  to  be  recorded  upon  similar  tablets  ;  and  as  these  were  no  doubt  likewise 
constructed  out  of  the  hard  black  basalt  of  the  country,  some  of  them  must  have 
escaped  destruction.  The  language  and  nomenclature  of  the  ooontry  will  also 
necessarily  piove  firuitful  in  disLoveries;  we  have  already  instances  of  old  Moabitish 
words  being  preserved  in  the  dialects  of  the  local  tribes,  and  it  is  a  well  ascertained 
fact  that  Semitic  races  have  habitually  shown  a  tendency  to  jK-rpctuaic  their  ancient 
heroes  in  their  geographical  names.  Thus  the  name  of  the  modern  Belka  is  identical 
with  that  of  Bai.AK,  King  of  Moab;  Shilian,  \yhere  Df.  Vkci  k  found  a  mai^mificcnt 
l>as*relief  of  a  King,  is  identical  with  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites;  and  the  name 
Lot  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  Bahr  Lflt,  now  given  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Again,  among 
the  Arab  tribes,  whose  ancestors  have  lived  longest  in  the  c<Huitry,  many  fauiil\  names 
are  met  with  which  strangely  illustrate  the  Scripture  records.  l"oi  instance,  the 
ruling  branch  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Adwan  Arabs  is  called  Deab,  which  is  exactly 
equivalent  in  meaning  and  orthography  to  the  Hebrew  Zeeb  ;  Ghorub,  too,  a  common 
.\rab  tribal  name,  is  the  same  as  Oreb ;  so  that  the  names  of  the  two  Princes  of 
.Midian  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  are  preservcil  in  the  country  to  the  present 
day.  The  fresh  task  vrith  the  performance  of  which  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  have  charge<l  themselves  is,  as  wc  have  shown,  so  full  of  promise 
that  we  sincerely  hope  thev  will  be  enabled  to  carry  it  out  with  the  complcteaess  that 
characterised  thehr  admiraUe  survey  of  Western  Fiuestine.  like  all  works  of  public 
interest  and  utility  it  cannot  be  done  without  public  sttpport,  and  this  we  feel  sure 
Mill  be  freely  given  to  it 
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copy,  carriage  paid,  to  subscribers,  and  18*.  Gd.  to  non-subsfribcrs.  For  hanping 
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and  24*.  for  the  general  public.  And  he  will  make  spedai  arrangements  if 
desired  fur  a  more  expensive  mode  of  mounting. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Tuj£  first  yean*  Minpaign  in  Eastern  Paleetine  ia  completed — Lieaiemmt 
Oonder  hat  wtunad  to  Jenualem,  bringing  wilh  Idm  the  rarrej  of  600  wBm, 
with  pluu,  dnwin^^  and  photographs.  This  may  be  oonaidered  an  ezoaUent 
beginniiig.  Pmiiig  the  winter  Mr.  Aimsfcrong  will  lay  down  the  500  square 
mile*  of  aurrey  on  a  ■beet  while  Lieutenants  Conder  and  Mantoll  draw  the  hill 
•hading  and  the  special  plans  and  prepare  the  Keporte  for  the  future  Memoirs. 
There  has  been  difllcultv  about  tlie  validity  of  the  olrl  Firman  with  the 
Turkinh  authorities,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  speedily  removed.  The 
Keporta  whiqli  aM  pnbltilMd  in  tbia  nomber  prara  auAoiently  bow  lidi  a 
hamit  vemaint  to  bezvapad  in  Chit  paiC  of  tba  eovntry,  ofan  thovigh  our  party 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Canon  Tristram  and  others  who  have  recently  visited 
Moab.  The  expedition  has  unfortnnatalj  lost  the  aerviosa  of  Mr.  Black,  who 
has  baen  inTalided  home. 

^  — - 

Liaatenant  Oonder,  after  twice  passing  fonr  hoarain  the  passage  between  the 
Tirgm'a  VomA  and  the  Ftel  of  Siloan,  aneoeeded  in  diioofering  Che  place 
where  the  workmen  met.  He  found  no  other  inscriptions.  M.  CIerm<mC 
flannmin  has  in  preparation  a  trpati«o  on  the  inscription,  on  which  Dr.  Ginsburg 
bas  also  been  working.  Certain  questions  hare  beeu  raised  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  as  to  the 
oorrectness  of  Professor  Sayoe's  statement  of  the  expense  borne  by  thia  Society 
in  the  preliminaiy  lowering  of  tiie  water  and  other  things.  It  eeenu,  therefaie, 
deaimbla  to  atato  exactly  what  wae  the  action  cf  Che  Committee  in  the  matter. 
It  wason  August  the  3rd,  18S0,  that  the  Committee  first  heard  of  the  inscription. 
TViov  immediately  resolved  fliat  the  sum  of  25/ ,  which  was  estimated  to  be 
Burtirient  for  the  purpose,  should  be  vote<l  for  such  cxpcuses  as  might  be 
incurred ;  and  Dr.  Chaplin,  the  Honorary  S<:crctttry  for  Jerusalem,  was  autho* 
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rited  to  draw  upon  the  Treaaurer  for  that  amount  if  necwsary.  The  sum 
actoAlly  drawn  by  Dr.  Chaplin  and  giren  to  Heir  Schick  lor  the  puzpoM  wm 
fiT»  pounds. 


The  portion  of  the  -wnrlc  nlrcady  completed  includes  special  surreys  of 
Heshbou,  Elealah,  Mudt'ba,  Baal-Mcou,  Ncho,  Ti^rrah,  the  hot  eprinffs  of 
Crilirrliofp,  and  Rabboth  Ammon.  Over  600  nameB  have  been  found  and  200 
ruina  examined :  some  400  cromlechs  hare  bean  ^swwwed  and  ikelelMd,  wiHi 
many  menhirs  and  stone  eirolse :  seanih  was  made,  bnft  without  VBsalt*  for 
remains  of  the  Oltlee  of  the  Plain :  86  photographs  have  been  taken  :  a  building 
has  been  found  at  Ammon,  which  Lieutenant  Conder  thinks  is  of  Sassanian  origin  : 
n  number  of  Arab  traditions  have  been  collected  :  and  identifications  have  been 
proposed  for  the  Fidd  <ff  Zoj^kim,  the  Ascent  <if  Luhith,  Jazer,  Siinnahf  and 
Minneth. 


A  second  rook-hewn  channel  in  connection  with  the  Virgin's  Fount  has  been 
disooTored  by  Herr  8diiek»  who  has  made  a  phm  of  it,  bvt  no  oopj  has  jet  been 
reeeived  in  England ;  it  is  reported  to  have  eanried  water  direct  to  tho  lower 
Pool  of  Siloara.  A'  new  Crusading  Church  has  also  been  disoovand  near 
Jeremiah's  Qrotto }  TijeBtenant  Conder  has  made  a  plan  of  it> 


It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  publish  three  *' Notes  '*  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Clennont  Ganneau,  oontaining  an  aooount  of  the  leoent  arehiBo- 
logical  work.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  continue  these  notes  from  time  to  time. 
The  ftnt  is  called  Note  IT,  because  there  was  an  earlier  note,  which  seems  to 

hare  miscarried.  The  discovery  of  tlje  capital  wiih  the  inscription  in  Greek 
and  Pha^nician  clmracters  oivni'  many  new  nnd  interesting  questions  in  the 
archasologieal  history  of  the  country.  M.  Ganueau  has  now  quite  recovered 
from  his  late  serere  illness. 


DurinfT  the  repairs  in  the  Haram  Area  another  gate  ha5  been  discovered  in 
the  eastern  wall.  It  doo^  not  apj>car,  however,  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
reported  to  be  built  in  the  later  masonry.  It  has  been  measured  and  sketched 
bj  Sir  GQiacles  Wilson,  and  hj  lieutenant  Oondsr. 


Ck)lonel  Sir  Charles  'VTilf^on,  writing  of  his  recent  risit  to  Fslestine^  makes  tha 
following  obsenrationsi  which  will  be  read  with  great  interest:— 

"In  fifteen  years  there  hare  necessarily  been  many  dMqgeSi  and  some  <rf  the 
points  whudi  struck  me  most  may  interest  you. 
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''The  population  of  tlie  LebMion  and  flM  ax«a  under  oultirfttion  hsf» 

grefttlj  incmifled,  and  it  was  quite  a  noreltj  to  see  all  the  people  going  about 
unarmed.  Beirut  has  prown  almost  out  of  niy  remembrance,  and  the  number  of 
l  irge  good  houses  built  during  the  Lutfew  jears  is  ^uite  raiiuurk*ble.  Damascus 
has  hardly  changed  at  all. 

"  TIjc  Haiffa  Temple  Colony  was  quit^  a  new  fcaturo,  but  the  members  of  it 
are,  in  one  sense,  doing  great  harm,  for  they  are  ruiiitily  di-forestiiig  Carmcl. 
Our  man  uses  the  wood  as  fuel  for  his  factory  or  mill,  I  forget  which,  and  a 
grait  ^uHitity  goe<  in  thii  waj.  Oharaoil  bonen  alio  are  luurd  afc  wqA»  The 
cla>riiM»  of  treat  in  loaie  perto  wee  moat  peinfidlj  ▼uiUe. 

"  It  is  hard  to  trust  the  memory  after  fifteen  years,  but  il  certainly  seemed 
to  me  that  in  the  eonntrj  between  Jerin  and  Jenueleni  there  had  been  niteh 
planting  of  olire  and  lig  tieee  euiee  mj  daj.  I  need  to  be  etroek  with  tlie  ban 
aepeet  of  the  hills ;  I  was  now  lUnek  by  the  amonnt  of  ooltiTation  {  perhape, 

howcTcr,  this  may  haye  been  due  to  my  late  sojourn  on  the  treeless  plateau  of 
Auatolia.  The  smallness  of  the  country,  and  its  natural  features,  were  more 
tlian  ever  striking,  after  Hying  in  a  country  where  all  the  features  are  on  a  largo 
•cale,  and  a  journey  of  nine  or  ten  days  is  an  ordinary  incident  of  Anatolian  life. 

"At  Samaria  I  found  all  my  excavations  filled  in,  and  those  made  by 
AndenoD  on  Mount  Oerizim  were  partially  filled.  It  was  most  extruordmary 
tonotiee  the  fresh  appearanee  of  the  nibbiih  thrown  out  nmnd  JnaHnien't 
Chorohon  Gerisim,  and  ahnoet  impoaaible  to  beliere  fifteon  jmn  had  dapeed  i 
the  heape  of  mbbieh  kwhed  bat  a  month  ohL 

"Iwentfrom  JaAh  to  Jemaalem  bj  the  eenuge  road,  whieh  I  had  not  teen. 
The  people  complain  of  its  rough neas,  but  it  is  the  best  road  I  haTo  aeen  in 

Turkey,  save  the  French  Beirut-Damascus  road,  and  is  the  only  mountain  road 
I  know  of  made  by  the  Turks  except  that  from  Trebizonde  to  Erzrum. 

**  The  approach  to  Jerusalem  was  to  me  a  painful  one.  When  I  left  in 
1866,  the  only  buildings  outside  the  town  were  the  Russian  convent,  and  two 
or  three  small  houses  ;  now  new  Jerusalem  is  almost  as  largo  as  the  old  one.  I 
ha<l  always  liked  to  tiiink  of  Jerusalem  as  the  walled  city,  with  its  gates  closed 
at  nightfall,  annroonded  bj  oliro  gardena,  whieh  I  had  learned  to  know  ao  wall 
during  the  anrrej,  and  it  was  anything  bvt  pleaaant  toride  over  a  hard  metalled 
road,  through  a  long  anbnrb,  such  as  one  sees  round  a  third  class  Italiavtown. 
However,  it  seemed  to  remind  one  of  the  villas  and  gardens  which  apread 
outside  the  second  wall  at  the  time  o£  the  Crucifixion. 

"  "Within  the  city  there  has  been  little  change,  except  the  erection  or  com- 
pletion of  some  of  the  large  religious  e!<(nbli3lniient!«,  and  after  the  first  half- 
hour  T  felt  myself  quite  at  homo  in  the  winding  street  and  blind  alleys.  One 
great  change  is,  however,  in  progress ;  all  the  rubbish  is  now  being  shot  into  the 
Pool  of  Betheada»  which  is  to  be  filled  up  and  phinted  aa  a  pnblio  garden  }  a 
largo  portion  at  the  eaat  end  had  already  been  lereUed  np. 

**  I  paid  a  hurried  risit  to  the  site  of  the  German  eseamiliona,  and  was 
aatoniahad  at  the  work  thej  had  managed  to  do  lor  the  amall  aom  of  £900^ 
I  think.  I  beliere  they  have  found  moeh  of  interest,  Jbot  aa  many  of  the  pita 
were  half  filled  in,  I  oould  not  examine  all  the  plaoea,  nor  would  any  desorip- 
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tion  be  easily  followed  without  reference  to  plans.  The  excA  vat  ions  seemed  to 
me  not  to  have  been  exhftustiv*  in  anj  oim  place,  raiher  a  series  of  small  cxcava- 
tioQa,  in  hope  of  nMknig  ft  Inekj  flnd.  One  of  the  mott  interesting  poinU  ie 
the  diaeofeiy  of  m  teeond  rock-hewn  channel,  in  connection  with  the  Fomtein  of 
tiie  Tirgin,  of  whidl  Mr.  Schick  showed  me  a  plan,  and  of  which  I  helieTe  he 
was  the  discoverer  ;  it  apparently  carried  water  dirf^  t  to  the  lower  pool  of 
Siloam,  and  is  perhaps  older  than  the  otlier,  which  starts  off  from  a  comer 
shown  in  Warren's  plan  of  the  conduit.  It  may  tlirow  Mine  light  on  t)ic  cubit 
question  in  the  tneeripCion.  I  eleo  mw  the  eupposed  dty  wall  nnooTered,  near 
Siloeai  i  it  ie  in  the  porition  one  mi^t  eipeot  to  find  snob  n  well,  hut  tiie 
naeooiy  did  not  appear  to  me  such  as  is  usually  found  in  city  walls  ;  it  was 
more  like  a  retaining  vrnl!.  Tlie  puhh'nition  of  the  resolta  obteined  bj  the 
Qermana  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Schick  had  still  in  hit  possession  the  origind  plan 

of  Jerusalem,  which  I  gave  him  in  1866  to  keep  n»  a  record  of  rock  lurls.  He  has 
entered  on  this  the  exact  points  at  which  rock  has  heen  found  since  Colonel 
Warren  left  Jerusalem,  and  I  have  arranged  with  him  to  make  a  C»/<*iini|^  copy, 
which  I  hope  may  some  day  be  published. 

"There  are  many  other  minor  points,  but  my  letter  is  alreudv  too  long  ;  I 
must  mention,  howerer,  that  I  examined  and  made  a  plan  of  t)ie  door  in  ^-he 
Beit  Henm  wall,  Ibnnd  bj  If.  Chuneen ;  it  if  ooinpmti?elj  modem,  but  of 
inteieat  from  ite  poaition.  Ton  hnve  no  di^bt  leoeiTeii  faU  infomation  about 
thisahwadj-" 


The  support  given  to  the  new  enterprise  during  the  lost  twelve  months  may 
be  consiilered  fairly  encouraging.  The  amount  reccivtHl  in  nil  from  subscriptions 
and  donations  reached,  up  to  December  20th,  the  total  of  £2,132  1*.  9d.  This  is 
onlj  •  little  more  than  enough  to  ooter  the  cost  of  the  purty  whOe  in  the  field. 
The  pimtitig  and  diatribntion  of  the  Qnmrttrljf  Siaiemeiitt  and  the  manafement 
expenses,  call  for  another  800^.  The  Committee,  however,  find  on  all  aidea  • 
renewal  of  the  old  interest  which  had  naturally  diminished  while  the  pre- 
paration of  the  memoirs  and  mn]>s  for  publicHtion  wii-i  the  onlj  oceapation  <tf 
their  officers,  and  eiqiect  a  much  iai^er  support  next  year. 


Will  every  subscriber  remember  that  about  one-thivd  more  than  was 
subscribed  this  year  is  ab$ol«iely  necettar^  f  It  is  too  much  to  ask  eregy  one 
to  increase  his  subscription  by  one-third,  but  if  ererr  one  would  only  persiinde 
one  other  to  subscrihe  with  him,  there  would  be  no  difticulty.  Tlio  circular 
enclosed  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
splendid  mape  alreadj  iMoed,  and  those  whieh  nill  be  pnbllahed  in  the  spring, 
together  with  the  Memoura  and  the  QmurteHgf  StaUmtmit,  hew  thrown  aneh  n  • 
flood  of  light  on  Biblical  topography,  as  to  render  nil  previous  publications  oa 
the  subject  comparatively  valueless.  What  has  Wn  done  for  Western  Palestine 
will  now  be  done  for  the  £ast|  with  results  equallj  Taluable.  It  ie  not  e  great 
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thing  to  a«k  our  4,000  subscribers,  to  whom  the  Quarterly  Statement  is  sent, 
to  make  up  between  them  the  sum  of  £3,500.  And  the  Committee's  hands  are 
greatij  strengthened  bj  pajment  bang  made  earlj  in  the  year. 


During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Committee  bare  issued  three  Tolumea  of 
tiieir  Hemoin,  beaidMlilMirMdttoedinapof  Uod«niP^  The  Water  BmSb 
Bditioii  of  tharedooedm^wkhlfr*  Satind«n*e'*lBtrodiietioii'*  will  be  ready  fgr 

the  new  year.  The  next  Tolame  of  Memoirs  will  also  be  ready  in  JTaanary : 
the  other  rolumcs  will  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible  ;  and  the  ancient  maps  will 
be  completed,  it  is  lioped,  in  the  spring.  In  addition  to  these  a  (hmerttl  Index 
to  the  Quarterly  Statement,  1869-1881,  has  been  prepared  and  will  bo  issued 
immediately ;  the  pamphlet  "Some  of  the  Biblical  (jhiius  from  the  Survey  "  i« 
ander  wridon,  and  anew  edition  will  be  publidied  aa  soon  as  poenble }  laatfy  an 
Index  of  Bible  namea  with  propoied  identifioationa  will  be  printed  for  and  with 
Uie  new  mapa  abeady  iiaaed. 


The  Coomiittee  hate  leeolved  that  Branch  Aaeoeiaiions  of  the  Bible  Socie^ 

(up  to  March  the  lBt),all  Sunday  Schools  in  union  with  the  Sunday  School 

Instil ut<^,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Wealeyan  Sunday  School  Institute, 
shall  be  treated  a.s  t.ubsrriV>ers  and  be  allowed  to  purchase  the  map  (by  appli* 
catiou  ouly  to  the  iSccrutaryj  at  reduced  price. 


The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  of  one  of  their  most  vahiable  members 
during  the  last  quarter.  The  iiishop  of  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Joseph  Barclay,  died  in 
the  Uoly  City  on  Saturday,  October  22Qd,  after  a  yerj  short  illness,  and  was 
buried  the  fame  afternoon  an  tbePkoteatant  Cemetery  on  the  aouthem  slopes  of 
Ifoont  Zion.  Dr.  Bavday  waa  a  Ifieiionaiy  in  Conatanthiople  from  1868  to 
1861,  and  was  then  for  some  years  Inounbent  of  Christ  Th ur  -h,  Jerusalem.  He 
returned  to  En^hind  in  1H73  and  boranie  Rector  of  StupU  furd,  Herts.  He  waa 
ap}K)inted  to  the  Biahopric  of  Jerusalem  in  the  autumn  of  lH7i>.  His  diocese 
extended  from  the  i^uphrates  to  the  Levant  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa  from  the 
weet  to  the  lonth  of  Abyiainia  and  Galla  Land.  Dr.  Barclay  was  an  accom- 
pUahed  lingniat  aa  well  aa  a  profound  Hebrew  aeholar:  he  waa  able  to  preach  in 
Qerman,  l^paniah,  TnxUah,  and  Anhie. 


The  inooDie  of  the  Society  from  aUaouioea  £rain  September  88nd  to  D 
leth,  1881,  was  £9C9  17«.  \\d.    The  amount  in  the  Banka  on  Tuead^, 
December  20th,  was  £270  12s.  Sd. 


It  i^'  sugeested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  convenient  manner 
of  paying  subecriptiona  ia  through  a  bank.   Ma^y  subacribera  hare  adopted  this 
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method,  which  remores  tho  danf^er  of 'Iom  or  Tiii<<ram'ag0,  ind  renders  oimeces' 
••17  the  admowledgment  bj  official  receipt  and  letter. 


BnbBcribttv  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  SUAtmni  Mgnlarly,  are  aal^ed 

to  Bend  n  note  to  the  Secretary,  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  oiititlcd  to  receive  it,  but  ohangM  of  addreet  and  other  cause* 
give  rise  occattionalij  to  omissiona. 


While  dMuriog  to  f^r%  wntj  pnUicitj  to  pxopoted  idBatigortioBi  and  oCbor 
theories  adyanoed  bj  dBe«n  of  the  Fond  and  conteibutorB  to  the  pegea  of  the 

Quarterltf  Statement^  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinetlj  understood  thai 
bj  pti(  lishing  them  ia  the  Qjitarttrljf  Staimmt  thaj  nether  taactwn  nor 
adopt  them. 
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No.  IX. 

MmBBBOK  AMD  m  CROHUCafll 

A  in  Fane  ill.,  \7fh  Septeinf>er,  1881. 
SiNCK  my  last  report  thu  Survey  luus  been  advauciug  ateadiiy  in  spite  of  a 
wmk  ci  mufl  uit«iise  beat — 118'  F.  in  the  shade  with  a  difference  of 
•.bout  40*  between  the  wet  aiid  dry  bnlbe  and  with  a  hot  dry  oxone — len 


B(ue. — Two  oool  days  were  aelected,  and  on  th^  the  base  line  waa 
measured.  The  north  end  is  directly  connected  with  the  highest  point  in 
the  ruins  of  Heshbon,  the  south  end  is  on  a  knoll  at  the  ruin  of  Kufeir. 
The  totiil  lenj^'th  is  alxiut  3'8  milen,  and  the  two  measurements  (tiikeii  with  a 
light  chain  compared  with  a  standard  chain  before  and  after  uso)  agree 
within  two  links  (r3  feet). 

This  cannot  but  be  considered  a  highly  satisfactory  result,  and  could 
only  be  obteined  by  soch  Gucfal  and  enperiemoed  tnrrejon  tm  Memra. 
Blade  and  AnBatRHig  aie  well  known  to  have  proved  themeelveak  Hie 
ground  was  hanUj  as  goodaa  oonld  be  wished,  and  much  inferior  to  that 
on  which  the  two  former  bases  were  measured.  The  Ramleh  base  gave  a 
difference  of  only  4  inches  between  its  two  measurements  in  1871,  in  a 
distance  of  alxmt  four  miles.  The  Eadraelon  base  had  a  ditTerence  <'f 
three  links  or  1  foot  10  inches  in  about  four  and  a  half  miles.  The 
charact**r  of  the  new  base  is  thus  quite  ec(ual  to  that  of  tlie  jjievious  work 
west  of  Jordan.  The  new  base  is  prolonged^  as  it  is  termed,  at  its  north 
end  by  a  line  measured  at  an  angle  of  6i)%  forming  one  side  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  thna  exactly  equal  in  length  to  the  diatanoe  not 
measured  on  the  main  line ;  whieh  oonstnietkm  was  naoeantated  by  the 
roDgh  gnmnd  in  the  ruina  of  Heahbon.  The  prolonged  portion  (about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long)  was  twice  measured  by  Lieutenant  Mantell  and 
myself  with  a  steel  tape,  and  the  reanlta  agreed  within  S  indies,  the 
ground  being  good. 

Triangulation. — Twenty  thecKlolite  stations,  including  the  sites  of 
Heshbon,  NelK>,  Elealah,  t^vc,  have  been  selected,  .'ind  observjitions  have 
been  taken  from  eight  of  these  with  the  excellent  ti-iuch  theodolites 
famished  by  the  OommiUeei  We  were  fortanate  in  obtaining  clear 
weather  in  which  to  obeerve  oar  old  stations  west  of  Jordan,  and  we  were 
even  able  to  obtain  a  good  line  from  Silghab  to  Neby  Semwtl,  whence 
Jaffa — the  original  longitude  station — can  be  seen.  We  also  observetl 
Kujon  el  Bahr  in  the  Dead  Sea,  Jebei  K&rtlntal  above  Jericho,  Kasr  ei 
Yehftd  near  Jordan,  and  Kum  Sartabeh  east  of  Shechem,  and  were  thus 
able  to  fix  our  new  triangulation  in  its  proper  position  respecting  longitude 
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and  ktitade.  Tb»  junction  is  not  yet  as  complete  as  it  wiU  be  made 
finally,  but  onr  nnigh  calcnlationa  ahow  tbat  the  reeoltB  derived  from  the 
new  baae  are  likely  to  agree  in  a  moat  ealiafactory  manner  with  the 

calculationB  depending  on  the  w^tern  bases.  The  new  Surrey  may  thuiy 
I  think,  >>e  coiisideml  tx)  rest  on  a  firm  .ba^is,  and  our  subsequent  work 
will  constantly  be  checked  by  observations  to  the  stations  on  the  western 
watershed,  where  cairns  exist  which  we  rebuilt  in  the  earlier  summer 
months  of  the  present  year. 

The  American  Survey  cairns  are  well  built,  and  the  stations  skilfully 
•eleeted.  The  uae  of  these  stations  has  saved  na  eeyeral  days  of  labour,  in 
additum  to  which  the  Arabs  have  a  most  fortunate  propensity  towards  the 
construction  d  cairns  on  every  higfa  top— a  reminiscence  perhaps  of 
the  worship  of  Nebo  or  Mercury — and  we  are  thus  often  able  to  make 
use  of  structures  which  are  not  likely  to  >)e  disturbed  because  CUStom  has 
made  them  familiar  to  the  wild  shepherds  of  these  mountains. 

The  f?ur\'ey  of  detail  ha.s  commenced,  and  the  examination  of  tlie  mins 
by  Lieutenant  Mantell  and  myself,  in  a  few  days  some  100  square  miles  of 
the  new  Survey  will  Ije  completed  all  round  llcrthbon. 

Heshbon. — The  ruins  of  the  capital  of  Sihon  are  at  tirst  sight  disappointing. 
Shapelesi  mounds  of  hewn  stones,  rude  pillars  and  comioes  of  Byzantine 
origin,  a  great  pool  on  the  east,  a  mined  fort  on  the  south,  numerous  caves 
and  dstems  with  remains  ef  a  colonnaded  building  on  the  highest  psrt  of  the 
hill,  are  all  that  we  have  found.  The  details  have  been  measured  with  the 
same  amount  of  accuracy  observed  in  the  important  ruins  west  of  Jordan ; 
but  no  inscription  hiLs  yet  rewarded  our  search,  and  although  the  site  is 
vjry  extensive,  its  buildings  an*  evidently  all  of  late  origin  (4th  to  6th 
century  prob;i]>ly).  One  curious  illustnition  of  Scripture  appeai-s,  however, 
to  be  present<'d  liy  the  site.  The  eyes  of  the  Shulaniitvs  ((  '.uit.  vii,  4)  are 
1  kened  to  the  ^  tishpools  of  Heshbon  by  the  gate  of  Bath  iiabbim,"  and 
Ouon  THstram  points  out  that  the  bright  pools  in  the  stream  which  runs 
beneath  Heshbon  on  the  west^  are  probably  intended.  The  pbteau  on  the 
edge  of  which  the  dtj  stands  is  reached,  from  this  sliimm,  by  an  ancient 
road  which,  at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  passes  through  a  sort  of  passage  cut  in 
the  rocks  al)out  8  or  10  feet  high  and  3  <»*  4  yards  wide.  This  entry  to  the 
s'te  of  Heshbon  from  the  north-west  is  known  as  the  Bueib  or  "gates," and 
t'lese  gates  looking  down  on  the  iishpools  of  Heshl)on  may  f)erhaps  be  those 
noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Songs  under  the  name  Bath  Rabbim 
*'  Daughter  of  great  ones."  From  He.shlM)n  a  gmxl  view  is  obtained  to  the 
south  over  the  great  Belka  plateau,  and  from  the  high  top  west  of  the  ruins 
the  Jordan  valley  becomes  visible,  with  the  mountains  beyond,  the  thorn 
groves  ol  BAmen  beiog  seen  through  the  gap  caused  by  the  deep  gorge  of 
WAdy  Hesbin. 

Of  this  hilltop  (el  KerAmlyeh)  there  is  more  to  be  said  later,  for  here 
we  fint  came  across  one  of  the  great  centres  of  rude  stone  monumeiitswlueh 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  new  country,  and  present 

the  oldest  remains  as  yet  found  in  Syria. 

IcUnti/iccUiont,  ^SevenX  names  of  Biblical  interest  we  have  already 
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coUecleil,  amoug  which  the  moBt  important  are  apparentlj  the  five 
foUowiug 

The  Fidd  of  Zophim  (D'^DS  TVW  Numben  sdii,  14)  was  at  or  iden- 
tioalwithFi^gahorNelxK  l^ewoidngnifyiog**  views  "oomM  from  a  ix^ 

identical  with  the  Arabic  Sc^y  clear'*  or  "shining."  My  Arab  guide 
vohinteered  the  inforinutioii  tJiat  the  ascent  leading  up  from  the  'Ayftn 
Mftsjiii  to  the  top  of  Jehel  Xeba  ia  called  TaVat  cs  Sa/a.  Thus  on  the  side 
of  NelK)  we  still  tind  the  name  Zophiin  [>re.served  unchanged,  and  this 
diH<  o\ erv,  which  is  I  l)€lieve  entirely  new,  scrvas  to  confirm  the  oniinary 
ideutihaition  of  Nebo  with  Jebei  iS'eba.  We  can  have  little  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  "  Field  of  Zophim  *  witli  the  plateau  of  aimUe  land,  a  rich 
red  field  at  the  top  of  Tai'at  Safa,  from  which  the  knoll  of  limwitoiie  called 
Bii  Neba  riaea  some  60  feet  on  the  west  In  connection  with  thiaqneetkm 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  taken  careful  notes  on  the  spot  of  the  yiew  from 
Nebo,  as  former  travellers  have  given  different  aooonnts  of  the  prospect. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  in  many  respects  the  ji.morania  is  disap{x)inting, 
esy>ecially  as  it  seems  to  be  an  im}K)ssiliility  that  tlie  utniont  (or  western) 
sea  can  be  seen  either  from  Nebo  or  from  any  other  mountain  in  the 
district 

2.  The  Atcent  oj  LuJiUh  (Isaiah  xv,  5  ;  Jeremiah  xlviii,  5)  is  mentioned 
in  oonneetion  with  Zoar  and  Horonaim.  The  Talley  leading  up  to  the 
pbttean  weat  of  Keba»  on  the  aoath  aide  of  the  ridgc^  aeema  still  to 
praaerre  this  name  in  tiie  form  Tof  ait  d  MeUh,  which  ia  well  known.  Ths 

tahk'h  or  "ascent"  communicates  between  two  of  the  main  roada  Iftading 
towards  Madeba  from  the  plains  of  Shittim. 

3.  Ja*zer  ini|X)i-tant  boundary  town  of  Eeul)en  and  Gad 
(Jo«hua  xiii,  25),  would  seem  to  answer  to  the  hirge  ruin  of  ISeU  Znr'a. 
The  Anibic  and  Hebrew  contain  exactly  the  siune  radicals,  but  the 
guttund  would  seem  to  have  been  displaced,  in  a  manner  not  uimatural, 
and  of  which  other  well  known  instances  will  be  recalled.  The  situation 
of  the  aite  nocth-eaat  of  Heahbon  where  the  phiteau,  called  Mithor  in  the 
BiUe^  b^gina  to  liee  into  the  wooded  uplands  of  Gad,  aeema  to  suit  well 
with  the  idea  that  the  old  tribe  boundaries  were  as  the  modem  still  are, 
in.ii  ked  by  natural  fefttnrea.  Beit  Zar'a  ia  also  poaubly  the  Zara  of 
Joaephus  east  of  Jordan. 

4.  iHimuiJiy  mentioned  (Numbers  xxxii,  3-38  ;  Joshua  xiii,  19)  with 
Pwcrah,  Beth  Peor,  Beth  Jesliimoh  (Si/i'inw/i),  Nebo,  IIeshl)on,  Elealah, 
&c.,  wouhl  |M)ssibly  be  the  present  imjwruiut  .site  Sllmia,  where  are  ancient 
tombs,  and  a  curious  tablet  close  to  the  stream  meaijuriug  7  feet  3  inches  in 
height  by  8  feet  in  width,  bat  entirely  without  inaaiption  or  aoolpioze. 
Hie  "Vina  of  Sibmah*  ia  mentioned  (Jeremiah  zlviii  32)^ and  it  ia 
interesting  therefore  to  remark  that  the  hill  Above  SAmia  presents  remaina 
ofaeveial  large  wine-presses,  and  ruined  vineyard  towers.  Tlie  Ono- 
mast  icon  plaoea  Sibmah  500  paces  from  Heshbon,  which  might  perhaps  be 
intended  to  represent  the  site  of  Sdmia.  Remains  of  a  Byzantine  town 
exist  here,  and  of  a  monastery,  the  masonry  of  which  was  used  by 
Makbil  in  Nimr  about  a  oentuxy  ago  in  the  construction  of  a  little  fort. 
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On  of  iha  Untel  ifeoiMS  In  thla  building  I  toamd  omd  the  mm 
potent  or  Jeniaaltm  etom,  which  I  have  never  before  found  in  any  othor 
building  in  the  oonntiy. 

5.  Minnith  (Judges  xi,  33)  might  be  oonjeotored  to  be  the  preeent 
Minieh  aouth  of  Nebo.  The  OnomastioMi,  howeirer,  pkcee  itfonr  Roman 
miles  from  Heshbon.  The  mention  in  connortionwith  Arocr  would  eeem 
tosug^'cst  a  snuthern  sitnation  like  that  of  Minieh. 

T  find  on  careful  enumenition  that  we  have  only  some  40  Rihli(^l  sites 
to  discover  bt'LwtnMi  the  Anion  and  Hermon,  and  besides  those  aliv.uly 
given  I  have  several  to  pru|xMe  which  await  couliniiation  by  further 
enquiry. 

Hethbon  Cfnndeekt,—'Mj  time  and  attention  for  eererel  daya  haw  been 
whoUy  devoted  to  the  woodeif  nl  mde  ito^e  monnmenti  with  which  thie 
dietriet  abomuk  The  oontnyit  in  this  reepeet  with  the  weet  of  Jordan 

,  is  very  striking,  and  is  perhaps  acconnted  for  by  the  suppoeition  that 

the  Jews  deliberately  destroyed  all  traces  of  these  structures — connected 
as  they  must  clearly  have  Iwen  with  the  barKarons  religion  of  the  early 
abonLcinea  In  (lalik'f,  where  Jewish  inthu*nce  whs  probably  never  i>re- 
doniinant  until  a  Ixite  jKiriod,  a  few  cronileclis  still  exist.  In  Moab  and 
the  Jordan  valley  they  are  marvellously  numerous.  On  one  hill  I  have 
gathered  26  examples,  and  in  three  days  nearly  50  cromlechs  liave  been 
planned,  ehetehed,  and  photographed.  At  Jebd  Neba  and  el  Madiibfydk 
other  groups  ocoir,  and  weare  infonned  that  thegr  are  even  more  plenlifnl 
in  llie  Ghor. 

Time  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  vanooa  ipedmens, 

but  spme  of  the  general  reeolts  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  summarised. 
In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  that  these  monuments  are  not  mwn  broad- 
cast over  the  country,  but  that  they  are  referable  to  certain  ceiitres  which 
represent  the  old  sacred  places  of  the  ]>rimitive  inhal)itauts.  One  of 
these  centres  aj)pejirs  to  be  the  n>unded  summit  west  of  lleshbou,  alreaiiy 
noticed  and  called  el  Kerftmlyeh.  There  is  a  flat  plateau  west  of  the 
sommit  some  jMX)  feet  lower  than  the  highest  top.  This  mns  out  west- 
wardsabont  300yard8,and  terminates  ina  knoll eommanding a  view  down 
Widy  Hesbin.  The  lower  knoll  was  onee  apparently  crowned  by  a  cairn, 
of  which  the  foundations  remain,  and  a  circle  of  stones  of  moderate  siae 
sorrounded  the  cairn,  the  circle  being  about  40  feet  in  diameter.  Lower 
do\i'n  the  hill  on  the  west  are  remains  of  a  second  circle  of  aUmt  20) 
yards  diameter,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  stones  with  a  path  or  interval 
of  8  feet  Wtween  them,  (hitside  this  circle,  on  north,  aouth,  and  west, 
are  grou|)«  of  crondechsof  every  size  and  form.  At  lea»t  26  were  cleaily 
recovered,  and  others  fallen,  or  of  less  distinct  character,  were  noticed. 
The  best  apeeimen  is  on  the  north  near  the  fort  of  the  spire  whidi  rises 
some  800  feet  above  the  valley.  This  specimen,  found  and  photographed 
by  lieotnant  Mantell,  has  a  table  stone  measuring  9  feet  by  8  feet,  supported 
two  very  square,  standing  stones,  and  measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  the 
clear  nnder  the  table  etone.  On  the  plateau  north-east  of  the  centrsl 
caim  and  circle  is  another  fine  cromlech  of  equal  dimensiona  These 
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two  are  the  lai-gest  and  most  lofty,  the  average  height  of  the  ^*^ndiPg 
stones  being  about  3  feet,  with  a  table  stone  5  feet  aqoare. 


There  in  a  second  group  of  cromlechs  on  the  north  side  of  Wady 
HesMn,  more  than  a  mile  west  of  the  Kerftnilyeli  liill,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  these,  numbering  at  least  16  in  all,  ore  placed  so  a8  in  every  case 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  EerAmtyeh  hill  east  of  them.  They  all  occur  on 
the  flMt  abpes  of  the  hiU,  and  none  are  fonnd  on  the  west  Other  aped- 
mens  ooenr  on  the  aonth  elope  of  the  hill  north  of  el  KerAmlyeh.  IVomthis 
circumatanoe  it  seema  likely  that  the  KerAmlyeh  hill— the  highest  near 
Heshbon — ^with  its  caini  and  circles,  was  a  sacred  mountain,  and  that  the 
cromlechs  were  built  faeiiig  it,  just  as  the  modem  Arab  builds  his  little 
stone  piles — degenerate  ort"s[)ring  of  the  niiLrlity  works  of  former  times — 
in  i>ositi<)njs  whence  the  sacred  centre  might  be  seen  with  the  sun  rising 
behind  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mountains  thus  covered  with  cromlechs  are 
alao  thoae  where  the  modern  Arafat  pile  their  stone  heapa  or  kehaktr, 
which  they  are  aoeoatomed  to  place  in  aaered  apoti  or  along  roada,  at  points 
where  ahrinee  ifait  come  into  view.  They  explain  these  pilea  to  have 
reference  to  Nefay  Mte  west  of  Jordan,  hut  they  are  mors  probably 
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intended  to  propitiate  theGhoulH,  for  the  cromlech  obtaiuB  the  D&me  Beit  tl 
GMl  or    Ghoul's  House  "  from  the  Bedawiii. 

In  a  former  report  I  have  noticed  the  stone  drdei  rtill  erected  by  the 
AxalML  We  had  an  opportonitj  the  other  daj  of  observing  the  coltna  of 
theae  aacred  drclfli^  which  oonaiatB  in  phudng  a  anull  offiaringon  the  lintel 
or  49oniledi,  whidi  in  most  cases  occueb  on  the  west  side  of  the  cinde. 
The  worshipper  then  touches  the  lintel  with  his  forehead  and  mutters  an 
invocation  to  the  local  divinity.  We  have  found  a  single  example  in 
which  the  lintel  was  on  the  east  of  the  circle,  but  this  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  very  sacrt  cl  place,  Kabr  'Abdallah,  towards  which  the  worshipper  at  the 
lintel  thus  faces. 

The  theory  that  the  cromlechs  were  graves  seems  to  me  to  be  coutra- 
£eted  by  the  fact  that  the  three  ttonee  atand  in  moat  eaasa  on  the 
rock.  In  many  caaea  eireular  holea  are  loand  in  the  top  afconea  of  the 
Heahbon  groapa ;  theae  are  aometimea  8  or  9  inchee  in  diameter  and  8  or  8 

inches  deep.  PoesiUj  they  may  be  connected  with  the  nae  of  the  orom- 
lecha  as  altars,  either  aa  reoeptadea  for  blood  or  for  fire. 

The  cromlechs  have  no  speoial  orientation.  They  occur  generally  on 
the  liill  slopes,  not  on  the  summit,  and  are  found  where  fallen  blocks  were 
abundant  and  where  oj>en  ground  sutVu  it'iit  for  a  few  worshippers  exists. 
They  are  raised  high  enough  to  command  a  view  of  the  sacred  centre, 
but  the  labour  of  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  perhaps  the  yet  more 
aerioua  difficulty  of  transporting  large  blocka  to  the  heights,  aeema  to  have 
indnoed  their  Imildera  to  cfaooae  eomparatively  aoceoaible  poaitioiia.  The 
two  atanding  atonea  do  not  appear  to  be  esacntial,  bot  the  top  table  atone 
may  be  supported  in  any  convenient  manner,  so  long  as  it  is  propped  in  a 
fairly  horizontal  position.  Large  flat  blocks  with  a  single  small  stone 
inserted  beneath,  occur  among  the  cromlechs,  and  seem  to  have  been  less 
ambitious  attempts  at  constructing  a  rude  altar.  Strata  of  rook  in  other 
c;is«!s  have  Ijeen  prized  up,  and  supported  by  a  stone  on  the  lower  side, 
while  in  some  instances  three  flat  stones  stand  one  on  the  other.  Circular 
holes  are  often  excavated  in  the  live  rock  close  to  the  cromlech. 

The  exiateooe  of  cromleeha  aaironnding  a  large  caini  on  Nebo  ia  of 
great  interest  The  mountain  where  Balak's  altera  were  built  took  ita 
name  apparently  from  Nebo— -the  planet  Mercury,  and  for  this  reason  n 
said  to  have  been  chan;?cd  by  the  Ileul^euites — po«8i1>ly  to  Pi^gah  ;  (cf. 
Numbers  xxxii,  38),  and  Nebo  like  Baal  Poor  and  Baal  Meon  waa  no  doobt 
a  centre  of  Pagan  worship. 

Mercury  or  Hermes  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Semitic  gods,  and 
under  the  names  Set  and  Thoth  was  worshipped  by  the  Egy  ptians,  the 
Ilittites,  and  the  Phwuiciaus.  Ue  was  essentially  a  stone-god.  The 
Talmud  records  the  practice  of  throwing  stcmea  on  to  a  heap  in  honour 
of  Marcolim,  and  the  Latin  proverb  recalla  the  aame  enriooa  apeeiea  of 
worabipi  Not  only  Kebo  but  poaaiUy  Jebel  'AttArAa^  with  ita  groat  caim, 
Buy  be  connected  with  this  ancient  cultus,  the  name  of  the  latter  being 
very  dose  to  the  Arabic  'Attftriid,  the  name  of  the  planet  Meremy.. 

Should  the  fact  of  the  relation  of  the  cromleeha  to  theae  nuNintatn 
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centres  bo  establisheti  by  further  observation,  we  may  perhaps  obtiiin  a 
clue  for  the  discovery  of  Baal  Peor,  aud  Bamolh  Baal,  both  of  which  are 
aa  yet  doubtful. 

Some  oorioDS  rock-cat  diamben  arefoand  incoimeetkm  vith  thecrom- 
ledu.  Tbay  an  generally  8  to  6  feet  kng,  8  feet  tooad  and  high.  In 
other  ouea  tfa^  are  6  or  7  feet  looft  and  were  evidently  onoe  tombs,  bot 
the  shoiler  ones,  which  are  the  nuxre  nnmerooB,  aeem  hardly  to  have  beeu 
intoided  as  sepulchres.  They  are  almost  always  excavated  in  detached 
cubes  of  rock  10  to  16  feet  wide,  and  in  many  caws  these  blocks  have  been 
Bubaequently  overthrown  by  earth<|uake8  or  landslips.  There  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  whether  these  exciivatious  are  as  old  aa  the  cromlechs,  nor 
indeed  do  we  know  how  old  the  ktter  themselves  may  be.  The  cromlechs 
appear  to  occur  in  oonneotiom  with  ancient  towns,  and  this  may  aoooont 
for  the  MBodation  with  the  roek  chamber.  We  have  not  found  any  flint 
inatnunenli  or  ehipe  near  the  eromleehi^  though  aeveral  apecimens  of  mde 
flint  inatromenta  occur  at  'Aln  Heabln  on  the  flat  groond  near  the 
stream. 

North  of  'Atn  HesbAn  we  have  aayet  seen  no  cromlechs,  but  specimens 
are  known  to  exist  in  Mount  Gilead.  It  might  jx'rhap.s  In?  sug^'ested  that 
the  "throne"  of  King  Og  (^^nV  rendere.l  "  bedstead"  in 

the  English  version,  and  usually  supposed  to  have  been  a  siu  copha<.nis,  may 
really  have  Wen  a  cromlech.  The  dimensions  (12  feet  by  0  feet),  are 
rather  laiger  than  those  of  the  eromlecha  as  yet  meaaored.  This  throne 
was  to  be  seen  at  Babbath  Ammon,  and  cromleclui  still  exist  at  'Ammki, 
iHiich  we  ahall  measure  with  onuaual  interest 

Oeologjf. — ^The  obeervations  as  yet  are  not  sidBciently  numerous  to  allow 
of  important  deductions,  but  the  general  succession  of  the  strata  is 
unmistakable.  The  Nubian  aindstone  attains  to  a  thickness  of  some 
2,000  feet  above  the  Cihor  ah  seen  in  WAdy  He8l)&n,  and  is  of  all  colourH 
from  slate  and  mauve  to  light  butl'  or  white.  Above  this  follows  4he  luml 
dolomitic  limestone,  found  wetit  of  Jord^iu,  forming  a  second  step  in  the 
hills,  and  a  third  step  is  made  1^  the  soft  chalk>  with  flint  bands,  which 
fonns  thesobstratmn  of  the  Belka  pktean.  Tlie  water  sinks  through  this 
fonnation,  and  there  are  consequently  no  springs  on  the  plateau,  but  only 
a  few  wells,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  great  slope  of  4,000  feet  leading 
to  the  Ghor,  beautiful  streams  burst  forth  at  the  base  of  the  chalk,  above 
the  impervious  limestone.  Eveiy  valley  at  this  level,  sonic  L',000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  has  its  springs  and  streams,  fringed  with  oleanders 
and  canes,  which  How  murmuring  down  the  gorges  falling  in  caiKcades 
over  the  rocks.  The  contrjwt  of  this  rich  water-supply  with  the  scantiness 
of  streams  west  d  Jordan  is  striking.  So  far  as  has  yet  been  observed 
the  dip  of  the  strata  downwards  towaxds  the  west  is  much  less  marked 
than  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ghor,  thusseemiqg  to  confiim  the  conclusion 
of  Lartet  that  the  vallej  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  gtgaatic  fiMdt 
Traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  a  hot  springy  were  noticed  near  Kefrein,  but 
no  basalt  occurs  in  the  district  at  preeent  surv  eyed. 

Claum  B.  OcnmiB,  LimU,  B>K 
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1st  November^  1881. 
The  work  was  commenced  on  the  17th  August,  and  carried  on  until  the 
29th  October,  when  the  party  returned  to  Jerusalem  ;  during  this  f)eriod 
of  eleven  weeks  a  total  of  TMX)  wju.-ire  miles  was  surveyed,  but  a  f^reat  part 
of  the  time  wjis  taken  up  in  preliminary  reconnaissance,  necessary  Ixtfore 
establishing  the  triangulation,  and  in  measuring  the  base  line.  The  actual 
rate  of  progress,  after  these  prelimmarieB  had  been  completed,  wm  ahonfc 
290  aqnare  miles  per  month,  which  is  an  avenige  higher  than  any  reached 
dnring  the  former  aorvey,  except  during  the  campajgna  which  I  conducted 
in  167fi,  when,  however,  the  European  Staff  included  three  aorreyon, 
whereas  during  the  last  fortnight  of  the  present  *'**"r*fg"  only  one  sur- 
veyor has  been  working,  in  addition  to  the  two  officers. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  payments  to  the  Arab 
escort,  has  been  leas  than  at  any  previous  time,  principally  nn  ncconnt  of  the 
cheapness  of  fo(Kl  an<l  fonige.  Tlie  collection  of  the  name^s  has  given  com- 
paratively little  trouble,  as  the  Aralw  knew  the  nomenclature  well,  and 
imparted  information  readily.  Over  600  names  were  collected,  and  more 
than  200  ruins  were  examined.  Some  400  cromlecha  were  found,  and 
careful  plaitf^  sketches,  and  photographs  of  the  beat  specimens  were  made. 
The  idea  put  forward  in  a  former  report  that  theee  cromlechs  are  referaUe 
to  certain  centres  was  fully  established,  seven  such  centres  being  explored 
where  the  cromlechs  occur  in  numbers,  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country'  not  a  single  cromlech  is  found.  In  adtlition  t«  cromlechs  some 
very  interesting  MtiJnrs  or  standing  stones  were  also  found,  and 
ancient  stone  circles  occur  in  connection  with  both  classes  of  these 
monumejiUi. 

Among  the  sites  explored  an  Heahbon,  EleaUh,  Madeba,  Baal-Meon, 
Kebo,  and  Piegah,  the  hot  iqpringi  of  Oslirrhoce,  Babholh  Anunon— where 
the  party  remained  fifteen  days  among  the  mina,  and  of  which  aite  a 
apedal  survey  has  been  very  carefully  made.  In  the  Jordan  valley  search 
waa  made  for  the  Citiea  of  the  Plain,  but  without  any  veiy  cooduaiTO 
results. 

I  think  that  we  have  also  fixifd  with  great  probability  the  sites  of  Baal- 
Peor  and  of  Bainoth  B.uil,  in  |)ositiona  entirely  unsuapecteil  before,  and 
we  have  some  interesting  suggestions  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
"  bedstead  "  (or  more  correctly  "  throne  ")  of  Og  in  Babboth  Ammon,  a^ 
well  as  reepectang  the  history  of  Balaam  and  Salak. 

At  'Arik  el  Emhr  we  made  an  tnterealiug  discovery  of  the  probaUe 
method  by  which  the  enormoua  atones  were  brought  from  the  qnairiea  to 
the  palace  of  nyrcanua,  and  we  explored  carefully  the  eioBting  ruina  and 
copied  the  inscriptions  and  details  jof  architecture. 

The  number  of  photograi)h8  t;iken  by  Lieutenant  Mantell  is  .36  in  all. 
A  short  account  of  theae  is  attached,  and  copies  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
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to  Enplanrl.  The  large  majority  of  subjects  have,  I  tiiiuk,  certainly  never 
been  photographed  previously. 

Hm  difloovitiM  of  iuHriptioiii  bava  been  few  and  of  no  great  Talnou 
Two  Greek  tnecriptiona  were  fdond  fairly  proaervcd,  and  faagmenta  of 
oUben  were  ako  diaeorered.  A  Roman  mileetone  with  a  Latin  inecriptioa 
was  alflo  found  by  lieutenant  Mantell,  and  there  are  remaine  of  a  Greek 
ineoription  in  the  great  Temple  of  'Amm^  1^  Arabs,  however,  state  that 
no  atone  like  that  of  Dibon  h^a  ever  been  since  found  by  them,  although 
during  tbe  last  ti^elve  yaan  they  have  been  oonstautiy  searching  for  such 
relics. 

A  building  explored  at  'Ammftn  in  likely  to  prove  of  great  iiitere.st  to 
architects.  It  has  been  previously  described  as  a  Byzantine  church  aud 
as  a  mosque,  bat  there  can  be  liUle  doubt  that  it  ie  of  Heeneniew  origin, 
probably  about  the  same  age  as  the  Mashita  palace  disoorered  by  Dr.  Tria- 
tnun.  Ite  arehiteetnre,  together  with  that  of  an  early  moeleni  Moeqne  in 
'AmmAn,  seem  likely  to  illustrate  in  an  interesting  manner  the  question  of 
the  style  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jei-usaleui.  PhwiR,  sketches,  and 
photographa  of  theee  and  all  the  other  bniMings  of  'AmmAn  have  been 
obtained. 

A  numlMT  of  intt*rt'stiiig  Arab  traditions  have  l>een  collected,  some  of 
which  have  a  consideral.l.-  mythological  value.  Statistics  resjH'cting  the 
names,  numbers,  suid  property  of  the  eastern  trib^  have  also  been  obtained, 
altiioagh  with  eome  diiBculty. 

Full  leporta  on  the  heida  above  enumerated  will  be  forwarded  aa  aoon 
aa  poosiUe,  but  the  great  prem  of  work  at  the  present  moment  rendere  it 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a  rode  eumnuury  of  the  meet  intereetiag  of 
our  diflooveriea. 

CtAITDB  B.  Ck>in>BB,  &.£. 
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Not*  U.» 

JafottOtk  October,  1881. 
Bksidks  short  expedition?!  to  different  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jail'a,  1  spent  nearly  live  weeks  in  Jenisalem  and  ita  immediate  environs. 
I  staited  the  2nd  August  and  did  not  return  until  the  7th  Sejiteniber. 
Upon  reaching  Latrun  1  mounted  one  of  the  cjirri/ige  horses  and  made  my 
way  to  Amwfts.  There  I  obtained  three  fragments  of  ancient  inscriptions, 
one  Onek  and  two  Boman;  one  of  the  latter  nan  imperial  proton  The 
Qreek  inecnption  conakti  of  two  linee ;  in  the  fint  tine  one  can  still 

diatingoiah  the  chancten  FIOA  which  are  peembly  part  of  the  word 
NIKOnOAIZ;  if  80  thia  giree  ne  the  ancient  name  Bmmaiie 
Nioopolie.  On  the  second  line  we  find  [Y]  fl  ATIA  either  signifying 
Hypatia,  a  feminine  name,  or  else  the  word  vmaniof  coniuUkip. 

AmongBt  the  fresh  inscriptions  which  I  have  collected  at  Jerosalem,  and 
of  which  I  have  bron^t  back  either  oopiesor  photogrsphs^I  must  mention 
the  following : 

A  frajrnifJit  r.f  a  lloraan  inscription  containing  the  name  of  a  certain 
*  Rnfu  "  (witli  till*  addition  of  tlie  word  pufronus  '),  who  may  Ix'  identical 
with  the  p)Vernor  of  that  name  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  celebrated 
BiU'kuchebii8,  wliich  ended  in  the  trauiiformation  of  Jerusalem  into  a  Bomaa 
province  under  the  name  of  JE^  Gapitolina. 

Another  fiagment  from  the  neighbomhood  of  Jericho. 

A  fresh  Jewish  cssoaiy  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  inscriptions.  Amongst 
the  number  are  references  to  the  following  name%  aU  of  some  interest : — 

MAGIOYTOY  KACTOY  BEPOYTAPlOY  KA 

NIKANAPOY  TP4>nNOC  HPECBYTEPOY  

MATTAeiOY  BEPOYTAPlOY  NEXITEPAC,  &c 

One  of  these  ossnaries  hss  an  epigraph  written  in  coniTe  Greek 
eharscters  which  are  not  esiaj  to  deei|dieri  and  which  are  too  ndistinct  to 
photograph.   I  have  taken  a  careful  sketch  of  it.  Anotiber  has  a  Hebrew 

inscription  (written  in  the  early  square  eharscters)  in  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  twice  repeated,  followed  by  some  patroaymic  whidi  I  have  not 

yet  succeeded  in  reading. 

Tliree  fragments  ((Iroek  and  Rf)man)  fn»m  Colonia,  a  village  near 
Jerusiilem,  one  of  which  contains  the  letters  NiA — perhajxs  of  the 

ancient  name  of  tliia  place  which  was  apparently  a  Roman  Bettiemeutk)t 

•  Note  I  appears  to  have  been  mislaid  or  not  to  have  ftrrired. 

f  Tliifl  locality  is  worth  careful  ex|ilomtion.  They  told  me  of  the  existence 
of  some  lotig  inscription,  but  I  searched  for  it  in  vain ;  but  I  do  not  despair  of 
finding  it  at  some  future  time. 
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There  are  al.Hf>  a  number  of  mediteval  inscriptions  of  the  period  of  the 
Cru^ies  and  of  the  later  Jews.    I  especially  uuticed  uue  at  the  baae  of 

000  of  the  «ftiiiwiM  of  the  gdloriei  in  tho  interior  of  the  Hanin  eth  Sheil^ 
and  belonging  appevontly  to  the  epitaph  of  aome  Temqilar.  (CSianetan  of 
the  18th  oentmy.) 

[hie  ja]  cet  D  [ominos]  Ogo  (or  Odo)  de  Bu$, 

Two  shields  of  the  15th  centiUT*,  painted  on  paper  and  found  glnedto 
the  interior  wall  of  the  Coenaculum,  the  present  Neby  Daoud,  under  an 
old  plastering.  One  is  dated  1414,  and  h;is  on  it  the  name  of  a  certiiin 
Kunz  (C'onnid)  the  Geuder  von  Norenil>erg — the  other  with  the  name  of 
Sigmund  Laber  would  be  of  about  tlie  tuime  jieriod.  Ancient  writei-s, 
especially  Faber,  tell  us  that  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine  were  in  the  habit  of 
affixing  their  names  and  emu  on  the  waUi  of  the  maed  tnuMingB  whidh 
they  virited.  I  have  taken  photographs  of  theee  flhiald%  and  aand  fiie  one 
of  Sigmund  Laber  as  a  epecimMi. 

There  an  also  a  number  of  Greek  inscriptions,  for  the  greater  part 
Christian  ;  amongst  them  I  found  the  epitaph  of  the  Abbess  of  a  convent 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  Armenian  origin.  I  must  also  mention  another 
Armenian  in.scription  from  Kei-ak  on  the  other  side  oljordan,  which  seems 
to  be  verj'  ancient  and  of  hinturical  value. 

I  find  that  the  making  of  false  inscriptions  is  still  carried  on  in  Jerufla> 
lem.  I  revealed  the  ezistenoe  of  thia  qieciea  of  imposture  in  1874,  and 
aome  of  my  diBOoyeriea  logarding  it  are  not  mmting  in  interart; 

I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  Hebrew  inacriptioa  (in  Fhoanir 
eian  characterB)  diaoovered  a  year  ago  on  the  rodr  in  the  anbtenanean 
canal  which  oonnecte  the  Pool  of  Siloam  with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

1  hare  spent  a  goml  deal  of  time  in  very  nncomfortable  positions  in  the 
aqueduct  during  my  endeavours  to  decipher  it,  for  the  inscription  has 
naturallv  attracted  much  attention  ;  even  now  it  is  not  fully  undei-HUxxl. 
I  think  I  have  amved  at  the  correct  reading  of  all  those  juui^s  wliicli  are 
not  completely  destroyed,  and  I  have  some  very  good  squeezes  of  it.  I 
hope  aoon  to  wxite  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  whidi  I  ahaJl  endeavonr  to 
point  oat  ita  exact  moaning,  and  tiy  to  decide  upon  the  ongm  of  thia 
channeL  At  preaant  I  will  inerelyoall  attention  to  two  fMta: 

FinAy, — ^Eveiy  one  makes  a  mistake  in  considering  this  to  be  the 
first  inaeription  in  Phoenician  characters  yet  discovered  at  Jerusalem. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  twelve  years  ago  I  discovered  two  in 
identically  the  H^vme  characters  engraved  in  like  manner  on  the  rook  which 
forms  the  outer  wall  of  a  cave  neiir  Siloiuu. 

Secondli/, — I  think  that  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  source  in 
question  we  must  take  into  conaidevation  three  epochs ;  the  tint,  during 
which  the  water  took  ita  natoial  oooiae  into  the  vallflj  of  Jehodiapha^ 
then  much  deeper  than  atpreaent ;  a  teeond  period,  ^Hun  the  inhahitaata 
wishing  to  gain  access  to  the  pool  withoutezpoaing  themaelveato  the  Uowb 
of  a  besieging  enemy,  bored  an  inclined  subterranean  passage  through  the 
rock,  which  enabled  them  to  draw  water  from  a  well  pierced  vertically  be- 
low the  aonroe ;  tht  third  qtooh  being  when  the  inhabitantfi^  not  content 
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with  this  defensive  preeaotioii,  and  wishing  to  deprive  the  enemj  of  the 
water  wUch  still  oontinaed  to  ran  into  the  vallejry  detenninod  to  alter  its 
eomne^  and  caused  it  to  ran  intoanew  bed  which  they  fbimed  for  it  under 
the  hiU,and  thence  into  a  large  reeen  oir  which  they  made  in  the  valley  of 

Trropcieon,  and  wliich  was  protected  by  the  neighbouring  walk.  And  it  is 
to  tliis  Fat  for  work,  I  think,  tlinf  tlie  insrription  refers  ;  the  previous  work 
being  represented  by  the  subterranean  system  discovered  in  1867  by 
Colonel  Warren  under  the  hill  of  Ophel. 

With  re8j)ect  to  niy  own  archieologicjil  researches  I  have  two  matters 
of  importance  to  rehite,  leaving  aside  all  secondary  points. 

Firstly.— 1  have  soioeeeded  in  indaeing  the  Tarfcs  to  make  seme  eaea- 
Tationa  in  the  interior  of  the  Haram,  aadb  excavations  being  strictly  for- 
bidden to  the  Ghristiant.  I  attained  this  resold  by  refeiring  to  a  certain 
Arabic  inscription  which  I  discovered  years  ago  in  the  wall  of  the  Haram, 
and  which  says  that  at  that  point  thtn  am  9tonei  bmried  for  the  ute  of  the 
Haram, 

As  at  this  moment  the  Turks  are  proposing  to  make  some  repairs, 
thanks  to  this  inscription,  I  w.us  able  to  pei"suade  them  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  wall,  about  Hfty  yards  from  the  inscription  where  from  certain  indi- 
cations I  expected  we  might  tind  a  door  which  had  been  wailed  up  and 
has  hitherto  remained  ondisoovered.  Myprediction  was  realised.  The  door 
was  there,  and  gaveaooeasto  the  open  ground  in  the  interior  of  the  Hazam. 
They  were  oontinoing  their  excavations  when  I  lefty  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  will  make  some  veiy  onezpected  disooveries.  I  hope  to  retain 
and  verify  the  results. 

Secondbf. — I  have  been  on  the  8j>ot  and  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  vexed  f|uestion  of  the  origin  of  the  va.nt  mausoleum  called  the  Tomb 
of  the  Kings.  And  I  think  1  am  in  a  position  to  produce  new  and  im- 
portant, if  not  decisive  elements  of  iufonnation  on  the  subject.  One  result 
of  which  ia,  that  I  believe  the  sarcophagus  which  M.  Saidy  took  to  the 
Loavre^  and  which  h«  and  other  anthoritiea  oooiidered  to  be  that  of  a 
Qoeenof  Judah,  is  really  the  mureophagut  ofQuMnJSdtna  of  AdAab&mwtk 
ksr  naiional  nam  writien  ta  Adiabeman  and  in  Eebrew.  My  retam 
oomey  to  Jaffa  was  not  without  result.  I  went  to  Gezer  and  commenced 
some  explorations  which  I  ho\)e  will  result  in  discoveries.  My  speedy 
letum  there  obliges  me  to  shorten  this  rej>ort.  From  Ramlch  T  have 
brought  back  fni<rraents  of  a  Greek  inscription  and  a  jwiir  of  capitals  from 
Niane,  a  neighboui  inL^  vilhige,  on  one  of  which  is  the  same  inscription  that 
we  found  on  the  cajiital  at  Amwas — GIG  OGOO  engraved  in  a  serai 
circle.  I  have  also  a  bion/.e  seal  with  the  name  Curiua  yEUm^  Ojitaf  tt.-t.  A 
short  visit  to  Lydda  had  no  result.  But  in  passing  Sarfend  I  obUiiued  two 
more  fragments  of  inBeriptaoii%  one  Greeks  the  other  Arable.  I  noticed, 
whilst  ther^  indicatiomi  of  important  ancient  renudns,  to  which  I  hope  to 
return. 

From  the  19th  to  the  21st  September  I  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Haifa, 
Camiel,  and  St.  John  of  Acre,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  researches  which 
I  hope  to  make  a  Uttle  later  on. 
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Amongpt  my  varioiiB  ezpeditkms  in  the  Ddghboiiilioodof  Jaflh,  I  muat 
mention  my  rambles  to  the  south  of  the  town,  a  region  veay  little  known, 
andwhidi  even  the  map  of  Paleetine  leaves  unnoticed.  I  have  diBcovered 
some  very  interesting  points,  ancient  cities  rich  in  remains  of  buildings, 

potten,  jjbiss,  mosjiii^,  et<;.,  eHj»f<ially  Tell  Dalbeh,  Ha  jar  ( Sftdam,  and  above 
ail  TtiL  Youm^.    All  these  |><>iiits  are  situated  between  .latTa  au«l  Yabneh. 

Aujoiigst  tlie  olijectH  with  which  I  have  lately  enriched  my  collection  of 
antiquities,  1  muiit  mention  : — 

inbe  lumdle  of  a  dagger  in  enamelled  copper  of  the  time  of  the 
Grosadss. 

A  Jewish  oasnaiy  with  ornamentation  in  relief  (veiy  laxe). 
A  beautiful  fragment  of  a  sculptorsd  marble  tbss* 

A  Greek  inscription  from  Moughar. 

A  fresh  brick  of  the  lOth  Legion/re/('/i.</.s-  (Beit  Jala). 

A  fni^ment  of  a  Greek  inscription  from  tlu-  Necropolis  ofJaffk 

A  nuliate<l  heail  of  Helios  (brt)nze  statue  from  Tripoli). 

A  winged  Cupid  (bronze  statuette  fixjui  (i.tza). 

Four  fragmeuta  of  Greek  inscriptions,  and  one  Hebrew  from  Giiza  and 
Aflffldifini 

A  little  bottle  of  crinkled  1^ 
A  cylinder  with  Egyptian  hieroi^yphioB. 
A  Phceuican  scaiabee  inpierra  dura. 
A  leaden  ball. 

A  glsss  Teaseia  with  a  Cofic  inscription  (from  the  same  plaoes),  etc 


Nor  III. 

I.  EXPEDITION  TO  BEIT  DEJAN  AND  SAEEEIYEH. 

Av  AjTomiT  ToiEB. 

Jaffa,  ^ind  October,  1881. 
The  Caimakam,  or  Qoveraor  of  Ja£^  Toussef  Effeudi,  is  a  most  intelli- 
gsnt  man,  and  has  atsate  for  arehsologiiesl  reseatch,  whidi  I  have  done  my 
best  to  enoonrsge.  A  little  while  ago  he  begged  me  to  go  and  eiamine 
an  andent  ttmib  reoentfy  dSseovered  near  the  Tillages  <tf  Beit  De jan  and 
Saferiyeh,  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jsib  to  Jerusalem.  I  hastened  to 
avail  myself  of  his  invitation,  and  we  started  on  the  24th  June, 
accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  Zabtiyeh  (fi^endamierie),  who  had  ])een 
despatched  on  the  lirst  rumour  of  the  diacoveiy  to  preserve  the  monument 
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•nd  any  objecte  of  Table  wlildi  it  might  contain.  For  a  distance  of  aboot 

eix  or  seven  miles  we  continued  along  the  road  which  leads  to  Jemsalenii 
passing  the  village  of  YajiAr*  the  aaiictuary  of  Imam  Ali,  and  the  village 
of  Beit  Dejan.  Between  the  thin!  and  fourth  of  the  small  Mock-houses 
which  command  the  roa<i  all  the  way  to  Jerusiilem,  we  turned  off,  beanng 
to  the  left  acn>sa  country  and  in  the  direction  of  tlie  western  plain. 
After  walking  about  a  hundred  yards  over  undulating  ground  we  arrived 
at  a  spot  called  Wddjf  Abu  RASf  which  maj  be  translated  "  valley  oi  the 
father  of  headi, "  or  better,  valley  of  heads."  TIub  valley  ia  fonnod  by  a 
Tefy  sUght  depremion.  of  the  pbdn.  It  is  aocosatdy  maiked  In  the  Survey 
M^i^  oi^y  iti  name  is  not  given.  Thera  wb  found  at  a  depth  of  abont 
three  feet  bdow  the  grovind  the  newly  dieoovered  tomb,  half  e^iosed  to 
view.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  receptacle  in  soft  calcareous  stone,  and 
is  of  the  oixlinarv  dimensions.  But  the  lid  (cover)  which  liad  l>oen  already 
raised  to  get  at  the  interior  is  of  a  peculiar  tyix^.  A^x  tut  a  dozen  years 
ago  I  had  one  dug  up  which  was  exactly  like  it,  at  a  distance  of  alxmt 
seven  miles  from  the  W&dy  Abu  Kils,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
Muasulman  sanctoaiy  of  iMy  Daman  gituated  to  the  aonth-eaat  and  doaa 
to  Lydda.  Tliia  apedmen  waa  carefoUy  raised  nnder  my  directiona,  and  a 
drawing  of  it  waa  made  by  M.  Leoomte  during  my  mianon  of  1874. 

The  top  of  the  lid  has  simple  finiab  (acrot^ee),  one  at  each  of  the 
angles  and  one  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  longer  sideH  ;  the  top  la  made 
with  inclined  planes,  the  intersecting  edges  of  which  form  a  laige  crosi. 

It  is  possible  that  this  cruciform  design  is  not  the  result  of  pure 
hazard,  but  that  a  religious  feeling  suggested  tlio  (  hoire  of  tliLs  |)artiouhir 
geometricrd  form.  "With  the  aid  of  some  follaliin  from  the  village  of 
Beit  Uejau  we  completed  the  dig^fing  out  of  the  tomb,  but  neither 
on  tiie  eacterior  of  the  tomb  nor  on  tiie  tc^  did  we  find  the 
sUghteat  trace  of  any  eharactera  or  inscription.  One  of  the  two 
longest  sides  ai  the  tomb  had  been  stove  in  dther  by  some  one  in  seorcSi 
of  treasore  or  by  tilie  pressure  of  tlie  earth.  We  next  examined  the 
interior,  which  was  partially  filled  with  mould,  but  in  spite  of  the  moat 
careful  search  we  did  not  find  a  single  object  ;  the  bones,  however,  were  in 
their  respective  positions,  and  I  at  all  events  hofHMl  we  should  recover  the 
skull,  a><  it  would  have  been  an  object  of  inten^st  for  anthropologists  ;  but  in 
vain  did  we  search  for  it,  although  the  position  in  which  it  should  have 
occupied  was  clearly  indicated  both  by  the  position  of  the  bones  and  by  the 
pbce  fomiedfor  its  reoeptioa  at  one  end  of  the  aarcophagus.  Hie  seardi 
ended,  the  feUahin  careful^  leplaoed  lAie  bones,  saying  amonget  them* 
selves  that  they  were  perhaps  the  remains  of  some  saint,  which  possibly 
eansed  them  to  look  on  our  reeearehes  with  no  very  friendly  eyes.  In 

e  For  a  long  time  Yszfb  was  supposed  to  be  Geier,  until  I  dlecoveied  the 

true  position  of  this  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  at  Tel  el  Geser,  near  Abu 
Shusholi.  This  discovery  was  confinned  by  some  inwriptions  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  c  liaractm  engraved  on  the  rock,  and  giving  all  the  letters  of  the  name  of 
the  town. 
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replacing  the  heavy  top,  it  broke  through  their  waut  of  skill,  aud  they 
oidend  to  cover  the  whole  with  earth. 
Tbe  abaonoe  of  the  ■knll  is  oertainly  remarkable^  and  natnraUy  leftds  to 
the  eappoahion  that  the  oocupant  of  the  tomb  may  ha^e  been  decajntated. 

On  this  hypothesie  the  defunct  must  have  been  the  ▼ictim  of  one  of  thoee 
reUgioiia  or  political  tnimoik  of  which  Palestine  waa  eo  often  the  aoene. 

I  cannot  hel[)  connecting  tlie  fact  with  the  name  of  the  valley — IVdt/y 
Abu  lifU^  "  valley  of  lit'ad.s,"  by  which  the  place  is  locally  known,  and  the 
still  moi*e  diaracteri.stic  name  of  *'  MaqtcUeh  " — place  of  murder  or  slaughter 
—-borne  by  a  neighbouring  H|>ot  on  the  oj)jM»8ite  nide  of  the  n>ad  to 
Jerusalem.  I  am  aware  that  popular  tradiliou  (which  by-the-bye  always 
reqoirea  elariot  examination)  aooonnts  for  this  name  by  a  oonmumplaoe 
itoty  of  bngnnds  and  cnt-throali ;  but  it  ia  not  improbable  that  in  this 
tale  we  may  find  the  obfleare  enrviTa)  of  aome  events  move  or  less  historic 
and  belongji^^  to  one  of  thoee  periods  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Popular 
tradition  is  more  tenacious  than  exact ;  in  every  country  it  follows  a  sort 
of  law  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  following  somewhat  paradoxical 
formula  :  "Tradition  only  preserves  the  trutii  at  the  expense  of  changing 
it"  In  no  place  ia  this  truer  than  in  Palestine,  the  classic  ground  of 
tradition. 

One  may  suppose  that  the  tomb  is  not  an  isolated  one,  but  that  H 
betongs  to  a  group  of  sepulohreB  made  at  the  same  period,  and  in  which 
were  buried  a  number  of  people  (possibly  ChrktiaasX  who  had  met  with  a 
common  and  tragical  fate.  In  any  case  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 

carefully  explore  the  immediate  vicinily  of  this  tomb,  which  possibly 

indicates  the  existence  of  a  large  or  small  necropf)li8  belonging  to  either 
l^t  Dejan  or  Saferiyeh.    The  actual  spot  ia  iu  the  territory  of  Beit  Dejaii.* 
The>(e  two  \illages — i3eit  Dejan  and  Saferiyeh — undoubtedly  repreecnt 
two  ancient  sitea 

For  a  long  time  the  first  was  suppoeed  to  be  identical  with  the  Beth 
DagoQ  (B^  ^ay^bv— Ka^op  Aaywv)  of  Eosebiua  and  St  Jerome,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  Biblical  Beth  Ilagon  of  the  tribe  of  Jnda,  and  described  as 
b^V  between  Diospdis  (I^dda)  and  Tabneh.  The  modem  identification 

*  Joshua  zv,  41,  I^J"^  n%  the  hoose  of  Bsgon,  the  oelebmted  god  of  the 
FhairtfaMB.  **I)iyibi'*  (Vole).  I  believe  I  have  fMud  a  mention  of  this 
loeslity,  Dsjfin,  in  the  Samaritsn  chronicle  "  Bl  Thoiledolh,*'  under  the  form 

of  Ttadjoun,  "  Abraham,  son  of  Our  of  TsadjAn,  is  the  father  of  tbe  chfldren 
of  Tobijah  and  of  the  children  of  Gala.  (*'  Asietie  Journal,"  1869,  pegss  443 
and  405,  the  translation  of  ^ieubaucr.) 

There  is  also  mention  of  tliis  place  in  the  Arabic  Treatise  on  Geography  of 
Moqaddesy^  which  is  of  greet  importenoe.  I  sm  not  sUs  to  quote  the  passage 
exaetly,  not  having  sitfaer  my  pwrious  MB.  note  or  the  later  pnbliostion  of  the 
text  by  M.  Goeje  by  me,  but  in  it  the  different  routes  branching  away  from 
Bamleh  sre  enumamted :  the  road  to  Lydda,  to  Jslli^  to  Bgypt,  eto.,  and 

finely,  ths  Mad  to  BajAn  (^j^b).  **  «ImIImmI»  Is  Oe  fom  of  Mai  sosm.'* 
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seem^  to  me  to  be  oj^eii  to  question.  About  seven  years  ago  I  discovered 
to  the  south,  and  towards  Sitt  Keflseh,  an  ancient  site  called  Z)cy4n,  which 
does  not  appeir  In  the  Name  Lists,  and  whidi  answrnqniteas  mUl  as  Beit 
Bejan  to  the  description  of  the  Beth  Dsgon  given  bj  Ensebins  and 
St  Jerome,  and  from  a  topographical  point  of  Tiew  even  better,  for  we 
cannot  say  that  Beit  Dejan  is  situated  between  Ljdda  and  Tabneh,  while 
Daj(ln  actually  is  ;  hitherto  the  latter  place  haa  eecaped  the  attention  of 
explorers,  and  it«  name  is  not  marked  on  the  Survey  map.  DajAn  is 
certainly  worthy  of  exploration,  and  it  in  one  of  the  places  which  I  have 
marked  on  my  programme.  With  r<'L'ar<l  to  S.iferiyeh,  Van  de  Velde 
luts  .suggested  that  it  is  the  episcojKil  ^apKfxua,  which  is  mentioned  in 
several  eccleeiastical  documents,  and  which  has  been  supposed  to  lie  a  little 
mofe  to  the  aoath-east  near  Sarfend.  If  fatare  ezploratioDS  lead  to  the 
disooveiy  of  a  Christian  necropolis  in  the  position  whioh'I  have  indicated, 
the  hypothesis  of  Van  de  Yelde  will  gain  weight  I  shall  not  lose  si^i 
of  this  interesting  question,  and  I  propose  to  oonmienoe  further  ezcava* 
tions  directly  I  have  *  favourable  oj^rtunity. 

It  woidd  be  necessary  to  }>ore  round  about  the  tomb  we  have  already 
found.  I  must  add  that  owin^j  to  tlu'  suspicions  disposition  of  the 
fellahin  we  were  unable  t«»  tjn<l  out  the  exact  date  of  the  discovery,  or  the 
circumstances  which  attended  it.  Ujx>n  wnsultini^  ray  old  note-books,  1 
came  across  the  following  passage  written  at  Jafi'a  iu  1874,  ^  There  is  a 
talk  of  an  ancient  tomb  having  been  recently  discovered  at  Saferiyeh.*' 
But  at  that  time  I  had  not  suflicient  leisors  to  allow  me  to  verify  the 
report  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  this  period  the  caving  in  of  the 
aide  of  the  sarcophagus.  I  am  assured  that  tiie  fellahin  often  seardi  for 
ancients  tombs  with  good  resnlta.  The  people  of  Yahudijeh,  a  little 
village  to  the  north  of  Saferiyeh,  are  the  cleverest  at  it ;  and  I  am  told 
that  for  this  purpose  they  use  long  iron  bars,  with  which  they  bore  into 
the  ground. 

I  nnist  verify  these  reports,  and  endeavour  to  have  au  inter\  iew  with 
theiie  fellow  archfeologists. 


IL  EXPEDITION  TO  AMWAS. 

(EICMAIW-NXOOPOUS). 

On  the  25th  June  last,  feeling  somewhat  better  and  being  able  to  spare  a 
little  time  frr)m  the  affairs  of  the  Vice-Consulate,  I  determined  to  make 
a  two  days'  exjHMlition  io  Ranileh,  Goubab,  Ljitrfln,  Amwils,  and  Lydda, 
the  chief  oliject  of  my  little  tour  l)eing  to  examine  the  ruins  of  the  church 
at  Amwas,  and  especially  a  Hebrew  inacriptiuu  which  has  lately  been  din- 
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eoTered  there.   Not  being  well  enough,  however,  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 

ridinf;  T  waa  obliged  to  go  by  carriage,  a  mode  of  progrefw  wliich  proved 
most  awkward.  I  reached  Riiinleh  at  eight  o'ch^k  in  the  luoniing,  and 
whilst  the  hornes  were  l)eing  baited  I  took  a  hurried  nim])le  through  the 
baza^ir  and  tlie  town,  and  talked  to  Bome  of  the  inhabitauta,  who  were  most 
of  them  old  aoquaintanoes,  with  a  view  to  farther  explcnrationa  at  "Ranileh. 
It  ia  a  moHt  intereating  town,  bat  aa  a  rale  it  la  neglected  by  tiaveUera,  as 
they  oaoaliy  paaa  through  it  at  night  It  ia  chieflj  on  aoooont  of  ita 
Moaaalman  antaqaitiea  that  it  deeervee  attention.  The  Crusadenif  alao^ 
erected  boiuc  impwtaat  buildings,  notaUy  a  fine  diaroh,  whu)h  ia  now  trans> 
formed  into  a  mosque,  and  of  which  we  made  a  plan  and  drawings  with  the 
aid  of  M.  Lecomte  in  1874.  I  drew  especial  attention  tr)  a  line  and 
curiou.s  relief  on  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  the  minaret,  and  of  which  I 
possess  a  very  good  drawing. 

During  my  short  halt,  a  workman  of  the  town  brought  me  a  fragment 
of  a  Cafic  inaeription.  I  bought  it  of  him  rather  by  way  of  enooomge- 
ment  than  for  any  actual  valne  that  it  pooaeaood.  It  ia  Ytay  neeeaaary  to 
act  on  thia  prindple  in  Paleatine  in  order  to  obtain  thinga  of  real  impoiw 
tance.  A  little  money  thua  expended  often  has  the  bent  results  in  the 
future.  It  is  only  sowing  to  reap.  I  have  always  followed  this  system, 
and  hitherto  it  has  repaid  me  a  hundredfold.     On  this  fragment  amongst 

other  legible  worda  I  find  year— but  the  date  which  ahould  follow 

and  which  would  make  it  of  value  haa  unluckily  disappeared.  At 
Bamleh,  both  in  the  public  and  private  cemeteriea  and  religiiraa  buildings 
there  are  a  great  number  of  ancient  Arabic  inieniiftiona  which  mi^t 
fumiah  really  valuable   materiala  for  a  collection  of  Muaaulman 

epigraphs. 

In  al)o\it  an  hour's  time  we  recommenced  our  journey  towards  Amwfts. 
Soon  aft<'r  leaving  Ramleh  we  noticed  towards  the  south  south-east  and 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  Abu  Shwshth  and  Tel  Yezer,  coniniandirig  all 
this  region,  in  which  one  notices  the  commencement  of  the  orographic 
Ql^ieaval  which  furthflr  on  developa  itaalf  in  the  mountaina  of  Judaea. 
It  ii  diflicult  to  underrtand  how  tl^  aite,  which  ia  undonbiidly  that  of 
the  ancient  Geier,  and  which  ia  ao  viaible  to  aU  travellera  on  the  toad  from 
Jalfa  to  Jeruaalem,  can  ao  long  have  eacaped  the  notice  of  ardiKolpgiati 
and  explorers. 

The  strate^ric  importance  of  this  point  alone  ahould  have  sufficed  to 
attract  attention  to  it ;  Abu  Shusheh,  Kubab  and  L;itrnri  (the  fortress 
of  AmwSs)  form  a  triangle  which  comj)letely  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  mountains  of  Judtea.  And  this  explains  the  number  of  battlea 
fought  in  this  region  at_the  time  of  the  Seleucides  and  the  Maccabeea. 

At  about  eleven  we  arrived  at  LatrOn,  having  pasaed  Kabab»  whidi  I 
hoped  to  examine  on  the  way  back.  So  fiur  we  had  got  on  very  well  aave 
for  the  rough  joltinga  cauaed  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  ao-called  carriage 
road,  which  was  made  about  twelve  years  ago  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerualem.  Thia  road  paaaea  one  end  of  LatrOn,  which  lica  on  the  ri^t 
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of  it,  but  Amwaa  is  some  little  distance  from  it  on  the  opposite  aide.  I 
was  anxious  to  proceed  there  at  once,  but  the  heat  liad  become  intense, 
and  I  hesitated  at  canying  out  my  intention  of  mounting  one  of  the 
carriage  boraee  and  riding  to  the  church.  Instead  of  doing  so  I  told  the 
cnnrfimaii  to  turn  off  the  high  road  and  driTa  down  a  road  whidi  torna  off 
horn  it  a  little  b^jond  the  "blockhaaa"  between  Kubab  and  LatrOn,  and 
which  leada  atnif^t  to  AmwSa  at  a  dirtanoe  of  rather  rnoce  than  a  mile. 
Thia  road  I  believe  to  be  realljr  the  old  lloman  waj  which  nn  Crom 
Emmaus-Nicopolia  (Amwia)  to  Gezer,  and  which  croaBea  the  modem  road 
to  Jerusalem  at  an  anp^le  of  about  45°.  It  is  the  same  road  by  which 
Eusebius  and  St.  .Jerome  niwwured  the  four  miles  which  they  gave  .xs  the 
diatiince  between  these  two  towns.  I  must  admit  tliat  I  spLt'dily  repented 
my  resolution  of  driving  along  it,  for  aft«r  rumbling  on  for  a  few  hujidi-ed 
yards  over  large  boulders  the  carnage  gave  a  violent  jolt  and  was  turned 
over  by  a  aort  of  embankment  The  ahook  waa  teniUe.  My  head  came 
in  contact  with  an  iron  bar,  and  for  aome  momenti  I  remained  under  the 
oarriege  comi^ebelyatQnned.  At  length  I  anooeeded  indiaengegingmyaelf^ 
and  with  the  help  of  some  fellahin,who  ran  to  the  coachman's  aid,  we 
aacceeded  in  lifting  the  carriage  up  again,  and  in  the  end  I  did  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  at  first,  mounted  one  of  the  carnage  horses  and  in  a 
few  minutes  rea/^hed  the  niins  of  the  church.  There  I  found  that  a  little 
building  liad  l)een  en  cted  to  facilitate  a  surveillance  over  the  work  of 
exploration  which  h;us  ))een  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Mile.  St.  Cricq. 
OEiptain  Guillemot  is  directing  it  with  much  zeal  and  intelligence,  and 
aeveral  eodeaiaitioB  had  oome  from  Jemndtim  to  view  a  diaooveiy  which 
they  BuppoBo  will  aapply  a  perfect  proof  of  the  troth  of  a  raUgiona  tradi* 
tion  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on.  Aa  aoon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the 
eflbete  of  my  shaking,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  inscription  which  waa 
Hm  principal  object  oi  my  journey.  In  default  of  photc^iraphs  I  must 
give  a  short  description  of  it  Uiduckily  the  photographs  I  took  with  the 
gelatme  bromide  process  proved  very  imperfect  when  I  develoj>ed  them  at 
home.  Doubtless  the  plates  were  injured  by  the  overturning  of  the 
carriage.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  replace  them  directly  I  go  to  Jenisalem, 
as  the  montrment  has  now  been  transported  to  Bethlehem.  It  consists  of  a 
oiqntal  of  white  mnfale  in  lilae  carved  lonio  style,  ooonety  and  inegnlariy 
aeolptmred.  On  one  aide  between  the  two  traditional  vdntea  ia  a  cartouche 
in  form  of  a  Hitdut,  having  to  the  right  and  the  left  the  two  little  aide 
pieoea  which  it  is  suppoaed  to  be  fixed  by.  On  the  cartouche  is  an  inscrip- 
tion written  in  two  lines,  separated  by  a  horiacmtal  stroke  and  engraved  in 
Arqhaio  Hebrew  (that  ia  to  say  Phoanidan)  charaetera.  It  can  eaaily  be 

deciphered  "Bleaaed  be  Hie  name  for  ever!*   It  ia  exactly 

the  reading  which  I  had  sii^^'trested  from  the  imperfect  copy  of  the 
inscription  sent  to  me  on  it.M  tii^st  discovery,  but  from  that  I  could  only 
give  my  intuitive  conclusion,  :ind  I  felt  a  certain  doubt  im  to  its  accuracy 
On  the  other  side,  disposed  in  acirde,  18  the  inscription  6IC  060C  th  $t6t. 
—"There  is  one  God."  Finally  I  discovered  a  large  mason's  sign,  on  the  part 
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intended  to  be  pkced  downwaids  on  the  top  ol  the  shaft  of  the  cnlnmn. 

It  is  a  sort  of  8  and  I  snspeet  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  a  numerical 

letter.  To  compleUj  the  description  oi  the  capital,  I  soon  founii  on  one  side 
an  eight-pointed  star  contained  in  a  circle  ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  sort 
of   fMoes  "  tied  with  a  band. 

The  o^tal  was  f oond  in  the  pavement  of  the  left  hand  aide  amongrt 
other  misoellaneoas  xemaina,  used  in  like  manner  for  paving  tins  part  of 
the  building  at  some  epoch  which  it  wotdd  be  well  to  know. 

The  formula  tU  6*67  though  it  may  be  equally  well  applied  as  a  general 
dogma  of  juiv  one  of  the  three  great  monotheistic  religions,  \a  in  this  form 
es-sentially  Christian.  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  stone  inscriptions 
of  SyrL'i  where  it  was  apparently  very  popular,    i'robably  it  was  from 

there  that  it  passed  into  the  creed  of  Islam  under  the  form  — ^god 
alone.  A  glance  at  M,  Waddington's  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  in 
Syria,  shows  us  how  frequently  it  occurs  either  Laconically,  Jts  in  the 
l)reHent  instance,  or  else  accompanied  by  words  which  more  precisely  define 
its  scope. 

As  examples  I  may  cite  the  following  : — 

On  the  lintel  of  a  door  at  Uum-el-Jemai  (Nabat)- 

eSt  +  Mr  with  the  eroes.* 
On  another  lintel  at  Dftna  (Antioch) — 

Btr       xat  [6]  Xpurroc  dtrrev  aid    iepm  *mv^  /Soi;  ^igrw — (of  the 
7ear483)t 

On  a  lintel  at  Kokanaya  (Antioch) — 

sir  tfff6f  aol  Zpcmt  (of  the  year  318)4: 
On  a  lintel  at  Katoora  (Antioch)— 

lyardv  Xpim,  f^iufit^  eEr  Mt  p4i99§  (of  the  year  aSl  >§ 

On  the  doors  at  Delknua  (Cnxiotide  and  Apamena). 
+  E&MMp^et(H| 

On  a  lintel  at  Deir  Seta  (Antioch)— 

E«r      /3d9  An»  mwiy  (of  the  year  4l\y% 

At  Doineir  (Dauiascus)-^  • 

At  Daiua  (Trachonite) — 

EUetoto^of}  To/3fif.tt 
At  Salmeustha  (BatJin) — 

Els  0*6t  6  ^rj  e6is].XX 

At  Oum-er-rumman  (Nahathiran) 
Els  4ffit].${ 

•  No.  2,066.         t  So.  2,689.         t  ^o-  2,682.  §  No.  2104 ;  notice 

the  strong  form  of  moaotheirtie  afflwnaHon.     II  j"     flVo.  a078b 

—  VikifieZb.        ttNo.2»46L  .     ^^0.2,268.  §§NaS/)67. 
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At  Deir-el-nievii-s  (Nabatha\'ui)-- 
At  Bastn  (NabatIuBa]i>— 

It  would  be  ea.«<y  t<»  multij)ly  exaiujdea  of  this  formula.  I  will  conclude 
by  citing  Sinaic  mscriptioiui,  one  of  Jezziu  (region  Sidon)J  jmother 
of  Cyprua  (Go1o(b)§ — an  amulet  belonging  to  M.  Per6ti6  with  us  Otbt  6 
wuoS»  noni— 4Uid  espedaUy  an  inacriptioii  at  Animf -  Apollonia  t&  tfidt  6 

The  Christian  diameter  of  this  fonmiU  is  deariy  demonstrated  by  theee 
examfdea  It  is  pvobaUy  of  Jewish  origin,  and  most  haye  sprung  fiam. 
the  well-known  verse  (the  fonrtli)  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,!! 
which  contains  the  won!  Tnt^mrP*  'Tehovah,  rendered  in  the  Septuagint 
by  Kvpios  fU,  and  which  prece<lea  thf  <lissertation  on  the  Command- 
ments. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  formula  is  generally  found 
in.seribed  alw^ve  tlie  entraiiee  iliw>i"s,  a-s  ordained  in  the  ninth  verse  (with 
regjird  to  the  Commandments,  of  which  it  in,  so  U>  say,  the  pre^uable),  "  and 
thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates." 

This  Jewish  connection  agrees  weU  with  the  doaUe  inscription  on  oar 
capital,  in  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  so  doeely  asBodated,  and  of 
the  former  of  which  I  will  endeaToor  to  give  some  details.  l%e  sense 
seems  to  me  qnite  dear,  though  I  forsee  that  attempts  may  be  made  to 
give  other  readin^p  in  onler  to  justify  certain  preconceived  opiuionSi 
But  I  think  that  ray  reading  of  it  will  be  arce{>ted  by  all  those  who  have 
had  any  real  experience  of  Semitic  epigraphs  :  JJlessed  be  Hi*  Xome  for 
ewr"  in  reference,  naturally,  to  the  Name  of  God.  The  phr.oKe  seenjs  to 
have  been  taken  literally  (with  the  omission  of  only  one  word)  from 
Psalm  Ixxii,  verse  19,  "  And  blessed  be  His  [glorious]  Name  for  ever.''  It 
is  exactly  the  anthem  of  the  Bomsn  Idtui^-,  ''Sit  Namen' Domini  ftmt- 
dietum  in  Mcula/*  There  is  a  similar  fonn  which  frequently  prefaces  the 


Him  Whose  Navfie  i*  blessed  for  ever."  Making  allowance  for  phonetic  and 
grammatical  variations  between  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  dialect  in 
use  at  Palmyra,  it  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  fonnula  whidi  we 

•No.  tm  h. 

f  No.  1918,  or  rather  Elc  Qf6g  'A/iijv  tcavog  (sic)  ;  M.  "Wadclington  cOTfeeftS 
bv  icaXof — perhaps  it  should  read   (i)ieav6c — sufUnnt;,  nnd  to  bo  compared 

to  the  Ambic  formula  "  CKxl,  He  is  enough,"  and  "  Qod  su^ceth  me ;  He  alone 
is  enough." 

t  X.  Bensa, « ICin.  de  Ph.,"  p.  80. 

I  Collected  by  M.  Ooloona,  Aooslok. 

II  It  it,  properly  f^peaking,  the  axiom  of  momothdim,  bendes  which  it  phiya 
sn  important  park  in  the  Jewish  iikuigy. 


inscriptions  of  religious  ofierings  at  Palmyn,  ^nh^jh  TWlSf 
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are  consiMorinff .  Very  often  the  dodictatory  word  "  to"  is  omitted,*  and 
the  formula  apjjears  in  the  aliape  of  a  simple  exclamatory  invocation, 

hn^V^  Tn^i  "      ^amubleued/*  or '^Uested  be  Uu  Name  /or 

ever 

That  we  find  this  ancient  Hebrew  inscnption  on  this  particular  capital 
Is  certiiinly  very  extraordinary,  more  es|x'cially  from  a  pjilieogniphical  point 
of  view.  For,  in  the  firnt  instance,  if  we  adhere  to  the  now  well-kn(»\vn 
law  which  governed  the  development  and  clianges  in  Hebrew  writing, 
ire  should  have  to  place  the  date  of  this  inacriptkm  (written  m  it  is  in 
PhflWiici«n  chanctexs)  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  CSunetiaa  era,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  the  capital,  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek 
inscription  (which  from  its  appearance  we  should  attribute  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  centuries  after  Christ)  ''on  its  opposite  side"  quite  contradict  this 
conclusion . 

We  cannot  jx>HHi1»ly  suppose  that  the  two  in.>*criptions  Ix  lonj,'  to  different 
periods.  Plaaticiilly  the  one  Is  the  ))en(l.uit  of  tiie  other,  iind  the  longer 
sentence  seems  equally  a  grammatic<'U  setpience  of  the  other,  as  though  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  mixed  phrase,  half  Oreek,  half  Hebrew :  ^  there  is  only 
me  God  J  may  Hit  Name  be  bleeeedfar  ever  I "  Also  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  Hebrew  part  of  it  the  word  God  is  understood.  This  ellipsis 
certainly  is  not  opposed  to  Semitic  ideas,  as  we  can  see  by  referring  to 
the  formulas  at  Flalmyra,  which  have  just  been  cited. 

Whatever  they  may  be,  these  two  phrases  seem  inseparably  joined  one 
to  the  other,  both  with  rpfjard  to  their  |K)sition  and  their  ago.  Thin  lends  us 
to  ask  why  they  should  have  used,  .stjvt'ral  centuries  after  Chrint,  a  Jlebrew 
alphal)et  which,  accordin;:,'  to  all  historical  juid  archfeological  resv.'an  he8, 
had  fallen  into  complete  disuse,  having  been  replaced  by  the  square 
duoictera.  Hiers  is  but  one  possible  reply  to  this  question,  namely,  that 
it  was  an  art^kiial  ardiaiitm,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  found  on 
Jewish  coins.  On  them  we  siso  find  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Phoenician 
ehanuitera.  Though  we  ought  to  make  some  exceptions  with  re^rd  to 
the  eariiest  coins,  the  oTidenoe  with  regard  to  the  later  utterances  is 
convincing,  those,  for  instance,  which  took  place  under  BtirclKKhelMw  in 
135  A.D.  These  epi<^ia{»hic  anachroni.sms  have  their  paralleLs  in  other 
COimtrie«  and  })eriods,  and  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  national  or 
religious  prejudices,  which  caused  the  Jews  then  in  certain  au<es  to  make 
use  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  had  already  become  important 
thronj^  disuse.  Thie  lactitioiis  reriTsl,  however,  must  not  put  us  on  the 
wrong  scent  Upon  carefully  examining  the  paJceography  of  the  inscription 
on  this  capital,  one  feels  at  once  convinced  that  it  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period  as  the  above-mentioned  coins.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 

*  Pkahn  exiii,  8*1  exv,  vw  &  Daniel  ii,  v.  20.  I  would  cite  as  eiamplce  the 
following  munbsrs  horn  Ihe  eoUeofcion  of  H.  de  Yogft^s  **fl^jrria  (Gmtfal)," 

Noi.  78,  79,  82a,  82«,  86,  87,  88,  90,  94,  100,  101,  112,  116.  M.  do  Vogu<«  has 
already  drawn  attention  to  the  similarity  of  thii  Falmyrian  formula  and  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  invocation. 
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either  from  them,  or  from  Hocnments  of  the  same  character,  that  the 
graver  of  the  inscription  took  liia  models  for  the  letters.  I  have  not  the 
necessary  materials  by  me  to  enable  me  to  make  a  careful  comparison,  or 
to  determine  the  exact  Issue  ot  coinage,  which  it  might  have  been,  as  for 
that  purpose  it  would  be  neoesaiy  to  have  the  actual  specimens  before 
ootfB  ejes  m  order  to  examiiie  thflm.  I  mart  oouteut  myself  with  pointiiig 
oat  the  corioas  fann  of  tlie  tois  wbich  oocois  three  tiiiMa^  and  which  is 
ahnost  identioal  with  thftt  geaimJty  adopted  on  the  oopper  oolns,  whidh 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period,*  and  which  form  but 
seldom  appears  in  the  subsequent  utteKSnoes.  I  would  call  attention 
also  to  the  little  hook  which  f onns  the  lower  part  of  this  letter  ^  This 

peeoliarity  is  qaite  in  aooordanoe  with  the  tendencj  in  the  Helnew 
alphabet  to  earve  (towards  the  left)  the  tsils  of  the  lower  part  of  the 

letters  / j.    The  word  ^t^^  is  separated  from  by  a  vi^sible  point 

We  know  that  the  se{>aration  of  words  by  means  of  a  dot  is  found  in  the 
oldest  form  of  Semitic  epigraphy. 

Before  endeavoozing  to  lathom  the  motiTe  with  which  so  eoiioas 
an  inscription  came  to  be  made,  it  is  neoessaiy  fint  to  inqoira  why  it  was 
grayed  apon  a  colnmn,  and  also  for  what  pnrpose  this  oohmm  can  have 
been  need. 

There  are  examples  of  inscriptioDs  having  been  placed  on  capitals,  for 
instance,  in  Cilicia,  at  Cyinda,  at  Tarsus,  and  Mojisuesta ;  but  keeping 
within  the  limite  of  Palestine,  I  may  mention  one  which  I  discovered  at 
Nablus,  on  the  caj)ital  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  larpfe  iuo«que,t  and 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  runs  thus  AOYKIOY  lAKKOY  Lucius 
lacdiUi.  Tliis  epigraph  is  re-ally  very  different  to  the  one  we  are  consider- 
ing— it  evidently  has  reference  to  the  name  of  the  giver  of  the  column, 
and  is  theiefore  similar  in  appearance  lalher  than  in  reality. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  lower  aids  of  oar  oapital  possesses 
a  mason's  sign.  We  know  that  not  only  in  the  early  medi»Tal,  bat  also 
intheeariy  dasncal  and  ^yamtine  periods,  tbese  signs  were  veiy  often  the 

•  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  an  imperfect  reproduction  which  I  have,  the 
copper  money  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  first  revolt  and  issued  by  Simon, 
has  the  thin,  the  ayiu,  the  lamed,  the  nah,  and  the  vaoa  very  like  the  ones  on  our 
inseriptaoa. 

t  On  the  abaens  of  aei^ital  in  the  Corinthian  style,  at  the  weitani  estremily 

of  the  naT(  wvA  the  Bocond  column  of  the  northern  row.  More  than  diii,  at  one 
<rf  the  ntit;lcs  of  the  volute  tlierc  is  a  B,  probably  a  numerical  letter  signifying 
No.  2,  aud  on  noticing  the  |X)8ition  of  the  column  we  find  it  is  rciillv  the  second  of 
the  row.  The  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  latter  accordance  of 
anmber  and  position,  is  that  for  the  ehnrohee  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Cmaades 
(and  rinoB  toned  into  noeqnee  by  the  Mnnolraan),  the  bnildeie  made  we  of 
fonndatiottB  sad  materials  which  had  belonged  to  more  aaeient  edifices,  end  that 
they  paid  attention  to  their  position.  I  think  I  hate  prared  the  exislsnee  of 
the  same  thing  in  the  Qzeat  Mosque  of  Gasa.  • 
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actual  initial  of  the  masons—^  mark  of  the  bniJiksn.  But  I  doaht 
whether  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  9,\frn  which  T  am  more  inclined  to  conaider  a  nunieric<al  letter  ;  the 
episeiua  Fav.  If  it  hjid  been  any  other  letter,  one  might  have  supposed 
it  to  be  as  an  initial  of  the  name  of  the  workman,  but  at  this  ejx>ch  the 
Fav  was  no  longer  a  letter,  but  a  number  pure  and  simple,  signifying  6. 
On  this  hypot^ris  our  eapital  Is  maiked  nmnber  liz,  ivhioh  natunlly 
leads  to  tlie  coiieliin<m  that  thete  were  at  leaet  six  aimikr  oapitalsL  I  say 
similar,  for  bad  they  been  exactly  alike^  it  ironkl  not  have  mattered 
which  of  the  six  shafts  received  them,  consequently,  the  numbering  of 
them  would  have  been  iinfiliwi  This  care  in  marking  the  position  which 
tiiey  were  to  occupy,  shows  us  that  they  were  sufficiently  alike  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  architoctiiral  sjTnmetry,  and  perliajis  also  to  be 
mistaken  one  for  the  other,  and  seems  al;i0  to  prove  the  presence  of  in*crip' 
tions  which  had  to  be  placed  in  certain  progression  or  in  a  particular  orders 
tu  it  it  not  impassible  that  they  formed  a  series  of  sentences.  This  last 
oonjeetore  aeema  to  me  quite  plausible,  for  whatever  arehiteetnnl  combi- 
nations we  may  imagine,  we  should  never  regard  a  column  as  being 
entirety  Isolated. '  It  must  at  all  events  have  had  a  pendant,  and  this 
ieoond  capital  would  also  have  devioee  and  inacriptions  corresponding  to 
the  one  discovered,  or  would  more  or  leas  repeat  them.  But  if  we  accept 
the  sign  as  meaning  six,  this  would  brin':,'^  under  our  consideration  a 
group  of  not  le«a  than  six  columns.  Looking  at  it  in  point  of  size,  the 
capital  is  not  large.  The  lower  jKirt,  which  is  not»"he<l  in  a  circle  (or  rather 
eUiptically)  in  order  that  it  may  ht  on  to  the  shaft,  measures  in  diameter, 
talcen  at  two  points^  and  zmming  parallel,  0*31m.  or  0'4Sm.  The  diameter 
of  the  column  near  the  summit  could  not  then  have  exceeded  0*d6m.  or 
0'37m.,  which,  taking  the  ]ai|^  system  of  proportSon,  would  only  give  a 
column  of  veiy  moderate  height.  The  beight  would  naturally  be  limited 
by  the  distance  at  which  the  characteni  could  be  read,  and  the  letters  are 
far  from  lai*ge,  so  that  we  cannot  recognise  in  it  a  portion  of  a  large 
edifice  ;  nor  does  it  seem  }x«<sible  that  it  can  have  been  one  of  tlie  cohunns 
of  the  church,  in  which  it  now,  after  unknown  vicissitudes,  forms  part  of 
the  j)aving.  At  the  most,  it  could  only  have  formed  jmrt  of  some  interior 
erection,  an  altar,  a  ciborium,  or  even  a  baptistery.  If  the  original  number 
of  columns  may  be  taken  at  six,  they  might  have  been  disposed  in  a  circle, 
or  else  in  a  rectangular  or  hexagon  form.  I  remember  various  specimens 
of  baptisteries,  built  in  the  shi^  of  a  hexagon — ^there  is  one  at  Sienna, 
another  at  Panna,  one  at  Aquileia,  and  in  Oentnl  l^^ria  there  is  one  at 
DeirSeta.* 

On  this  hypothesis  the  presence  of  religious  axioms  might  be  easily 
explained,  ])rovided  that  they  were  merely  Greek  Christian  mottoes,  like 
the  almost  hackneyed  Eit  6(6ty  and  others  of  the  same  class  which  we 
meet  with  so  frequently  on  the  religious  buildings  in  Syria.  If  the 
inscription  is  connected  with  a  baptistery,  one  might  recadl  the  veises 

•  Deyoga«,*'^jr.Oentr.4i<oh.«iVfetraU"p.U7. 
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inscribed  on  the  architraves  of  the  one  of  f>t.  John  at  LatrQn,  which  was 
constructed  by  CoiLstantine,  and  restored  by  Sextus  III.*     But  the 
ap|)eanuice  of  a    Hebrew  insiTijttion  (.uid  that  inscription  in  ai-chaic 
char;ictei-s)  is  an  unjirecedentt'd  oivurrt  iice  for  which  it  is  most  diihcult  to 
account.    One  could  understand  it  a  little  more  eatiily  luul  the  insfriptiou 
been  writteD  with  aqtuoe  eharaoten,  such  as  vwe  lued  at  the  perioii  at 
which  the  capital  was  made,  for  we  know  that  the  influence  of  the  Jewish 
over  the  Ghrietian  ritnal  wae  sufficiently  great  especially  in  Fdestine— 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  language  which  had  already  given  to  the  Chiwlaan 
liturgies  such  words  as  Hoaanna,  AUeluiah,  Amen,  etc    It  ia  poeaiUe 
tliat  if  I  had  the  minute  directions  containeii  in  the  "  Guide  de  la  peintui-e 
du  Mont  Athos,"  bt:-fore  me  (which  unluckily  I  have  not),  1  might  find  a 
proof  that,  in  certain  forms  of  Byz.aitine  art,  the  use  of  short  Hebrew 
epigraphs  wa.s  jjermitted.    In  any  case  we  know  that  in  Christian  art  the 
square  Hebrew  characters  were  then  still  used  for  writing  the  incllable 
name  of  Jehovah.    It  is  no  more  extnuirdinary  than  the  design  of  a 
seven-branched  candlestick,  an  essentially  Jewish  qwbol,  found  upon  a 
fine  capital  whidi  was  discovered  at  Beit  Jibrin,  and  of  which  we  made  a 
drawing  during  my  explorations  in  1874.    I  expect  this  colamn  must  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Church  of  S^indamia,  which  had  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  that  of  Annvfis.     P)Ut  I  must  re{H\it  (hat  tlie  great 
difhculty  lies  in  the  archaic  form  of  the  characters.    The  half  Hebrew, 
half  Greek  inscription,  which  I  discovered  on  the  shaft  of  a  column,  and 
below  a  seven-branched  candlestick,  in  the  mosque  at  Gaza,  wiu)  in  the 
square  character.f  One  may  next  inquire  whether  tiie  inscription  may  by 
some  chance  have  been  of  Jewish  origin,  in  the  case  of  the  capital  having 
belonged  to  some  synagogue.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  lingering 
over  such  a  suppocdtion.   Even  putting  aside  the  thoroughly  Christian 
formula  BTc  tfi^,  it  is  certain  that  a  Jew  at  that  period  would  have  made 
use  of  the  square  character,  for  we  have  a  nnmlx'r  of  authentic  Jewish 
inscriptions  in  Palt>stiTie   datinLT  from  the  first  century  of  onr  era,  and 
without  an  exception  they  are  written  in  8<|uare  characters.    And  even  if 
we  attenjpt  to  attribute  it  to  the  Saimiritiins,  who  have  kej)t  to  the 
ancient  cluinicters  down  to  the  present  day,  we  do  not  find  in  it  any  of 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Samaritan  alphabet  in  the  inscrip- 
tions onthemostandentof  their  (known)  buildings^  some  of  which  date  fr(»n 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ   It  also  seems  very  improbable 
that  we  should  find  a  Samaritan  biulding  at  Amwfls.   The  inscriptions  on 
the  capital  were  evidently  engraved  fn)m  a  Christian  point  of  view. 

With  regard  to  the  strange  use  of  the  archaic  characters,  it  seems  tome 
to  have  proceeded   from  a  determined  design  which  is  worth  our 

•  See  the  "  Liber  pontificalis.*' 

t  This  ioBcriptioD,  which  I  hope  to  describe  at  greater  length  elsewhere,  is 
distinokly  Jewidi,  and  pvobaUy  a  dedicstioQ  to  a  oertain  "Ansaiss,  son  of 
Jseob it  liinitead  of  a  stitae,  the  ereotfam  at  ststues  not  being  allowed  on 
aeoooat  of  the  ioooodsstie  tendsneies  of  the  Jewib 
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consideratioiu  According  to  my  view  the  author  calls  attention  to  tlie 
past  Jewish  dispensation,  a  tiiiie  which  even  then  was  comparatively 
rsmote.  It  k  probably  to  the  tnulitioii,  in  oommemoFatioii  of  which  the 
drazch  WBB  bnilt^  that  we  most  turn  whilst  wfMnehing  for  the  aolatioii  of 
the  emgnuu  Here  we  are  met  by  the  grave  qneetioiiB— what  wae  the 
name  of  tin's  church,  and  what  right  has  Amw^  to  beidenUfied  with  Emmaus 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  place  at  which  Jesus  siipiml  with  two  of 
his  disciples  after  His  resurrection,  and  was  recocrnized  l>y  them  through  the 
break  in*;  of  hreiul  ?  It  is  no  jiart  of  niy  present  pur})ose  to  enter -into  a 
discussion  with  reL'^ard  to  this  delicate  t<)jM)^'raiihical  and  religious  question, 
one  which  has  alreiidy  raised  numerous  aici»aHjlogic;U  controverHies,  not  to 
say  quarrels.  But  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  namely,  that  in  the  fourth 
eentoiy  Ensebiiis  and  St.  Jerome^  both  reliable  authorities,  considered  the 
Kmmans  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  identical  with  the  town  called 
Nioopolis,  which  is  decidedly  the  Amwfts  of  the  Arabs.  In  addition  to  the 
many  proofs  which  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  tlus  identification,  I 
will  add  one  which  to  me  seems  concluj*ive,  and  which  I  (»btained  through 
my  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  CJezer  :  the  inscriptions  which  I  found 
engrave<l  <»n  the  rock  give  the  very  uainc  of  this  town.  The  |M>sition  of 
Gezer,  then,  Iwing  tixi  d,  so  to  s|>eak,  with  mathematic;il  Jiccunicy,  we  gain 
tlie  key  to  tliat  of  Emmaus,  from  which  point  the  Onomasticou  takes 
its  bearing  in  giving  the  position  of  and  distance  to  Qeser— and  this 
measnrement  and  description  only  applies  to  Amwis). 

The  house  of  de^duis  (one  of  the  two  disciples)  in  which  the 
miraculous  manifestation  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  was  at  an  early 
poriod  transformed  into  a  church.  St.  Jerome  even  speaks  of  the 
existence  of  a  basilica ;  and  Willil>ald,  in  the  eight  century,  writes  as  though 
he  had  seen  it,  unless,  indeed,  he  merely  imitates  St.  Jerome.  It  would 
imlcc*!  l>c  singular  if  the  Christians,  reatly  an  they  were  to  preserve  jmd 
commemorate  the  smallest  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  (even  on  the 
slightest  foundations)  should  have  neglected  to  consecrate  so  distinct  a 
tradition  by  the  erection  of  a  drardk 

We  can  understand  that  from  the  time  when  Amwfls-Nicopoilis*  came 
to  be  considered  identical  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
ancient  church  (of  which  this  capital  is  api»reukiy  a  reomant)  would 

*  The  ancient  name  of  Amtrdt.  Ab  a  secondary  proof,  I  would  jnoint  out  that 
at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  the  place  which  he  identitied  with  JNicopolia  apparently 
bore  a  Hebrew-Semitic  name  equivalent  to  the  aetnal  Arabic  Amwis.  He 
e^lsiDS  the  usme  of  Bnmiaut  ss  being  |i<>p«Ih«  o^M^.  He  evidently  sUndM 
to  the  Hebiew  wofds  o^D  +  DV  Maout,   This  etymology  is  rather  fsr^ 

fetched,  but  it  •bows  us  that  St.  Jerome  analysed  in  bis  own  method  the  name 
Ammaowi  with  an  ayin  similar  to  the  Arab  form  Amica9.  k\m  tliat,  for  tins 
reacon,  lie  preferml  the  form  D*KDy      any  of  the  other  fonns  used  in  the 

Talmud.     Moudjir-el-din  says  that  the  Arabic  name  pronounced 

* Amw as  or 'Anuma»t  In  the  place  itself  I  diiooTered  a  thiid  method  ol  ppoBun- 
ciatioQ,  Ommut* 
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become  associated  with  the  sacred  and  half-proved  tradition.  But  even 
tliii  does  not  explain  the  preaenoe  of  the  Hebrew  inaQripliiOii.  We  Allow 
that  thia  epigraph  repreaented  verf  naarij  the  laudatory  fonnnla  for  tha 
Ueaaing  ot  bread  aooordmg  to  the  Jetiriah  ritoal)  and  waa,  peihaiia,  in 

reference  to  the  aot  which,  aooording  to  the  aooonnt  of  the  Evangelist, 
revealed  to  the  two  diaciples  the  personality  of  the  Founder  of  the  Laat 
Supper.  But  was  it  not  quite  apart  from  the  end  they  had  in  view,  to 
engrave  tliis  formula  in  chfiracters  which  had  ceaswi  to  be  usetl  long  before 
tlie  time  of  Jesus  1  The  use  of  the  ordinary  sfjuare  characters  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient.  Why  then  this  ettort  of  erudition  ?  Wius  it  really  a 
reference  to  the  evangelical  tr.ulition,  or  was  it  not  rather  a  pointing  back 
to  the  earlier  Jewish  period  ?  For  the  present  I  can  only  ask  thia  qneetioii 
without  pretendiiig  to  uoibn  it,  thoac^  I  hope  to  retom  to  the  aubject 
In  the  meantime  I  will  point  out  one  fact  which  fumiahea  food  for 
rafleetioii.  Ezoqiting  in  the  two  paawagea  of  St.  JeroBM  and  WiUibald  to 
which  I  have  jnrt  referred,  ancient  writiQgai  although  containing  a  great 
deal  alwut  the  Em  mans  of  the  Gospel,  are  almost  silent  with  regard  to 
the  church  of  AmwJls,  It  is  not  until  much  later  that  any  releruloe  ia 
made  to  it,  and  then  under  quite  a  different  character. 

It  is  tlien  called  the  "  Church  of  the  Maccabees.*  At  present  I  t^annot 
imagine  for  what  reason  thia  surprising  name  could  have  been  given  to  it, 
nor  can  I  understand  how  it  originated.  I  cannot  even  say  whether  tlie 
writers,  who  hsve  preaerved  thia  appellation,  and  who  preaomably  had  it 
upon  the  authority  of  earlier  tradition^  refer  to  the  Ammwiean  prinoea  or 
to  the  aeven  hrothen  of  the  aama  name  who,  aoeording  to  tradition,  were 
martyred  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  At  an  early  period  these  two  aala 
of  Maccal)eea  were  already  confused.  Even  St.  Jerome  &lla  into  this  error, 
which  became  genfral,  and  was  favoured  by  the  universal  veneration  in 
which  the  Jewish  martyrs  of  Antioch  were  held  (in  the  fourth  century) 
throu«;h()ut  the  wliole  of  eaatem  and  even  in  8r»nie  j>art*^  of  we^stern 
Christendom.t  In  these  more  or  leas  fabnloua  st^jries  we  see  tliat  tliev 
were  the  prototype  of  all  the  Christian  martyrs.  I  should  not  be  inclineil 
to  rely  on  this  apix  llation  aa  evidenee^  for  tlie  name  may  have  been  given 
to  the  ehnrch  of  Amwia  at  a  later  period,  though  if  it  haa  any  fbnndation 
it  wonld  ▼ety  well  aeeonnt  for  the  oae  of  the  arehaio  dMraetcfa^  taken  aa 
they  were  from  the  andent  national  alphabet,  which  waa  affeoted  by  the 
Maccabees  and  waa  a  known  diaracteristic  of  their  dynasty.  Certainly  in 
no  plare  would  tills  per|)lexing  epigraphical  resuscitation  be  more  likely  to 
occur  tliaii  iti  a  cluiroh  coiis-crated  to  the  name  of  the  Asmonean  princes, 
or  to  the  other  M.\cra1»cc.s  who  were  i(lentifie<l  with  them  through  an 
erroneous  but  wide-upread  ie^^end.    Only  on  this  hypothesis  we  must 

•  Tucher  (1179),  Mariti  (1767),  Quaresmius  (1616),  and  several  more 
ancient  writers  speak  of  the  church  of  tho  Muccabees,  a  little  ^iftt^n^  from 
Latrun  and  north  of  the  road. 

t  The  ohueh  of  St.  Joit,  at  I^WMi  waa  otigiiialfy  ^ti^Vidl  to  the 
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allow  tbat  this  appellution  of  the  church  was  given  .after  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  who,  couf using  tlie  identity  of  the  AjdmoiieaiiM  and  the  seven 
bitiUMn  of  Antiocli,  ■■neiitii  their  memory  with  Modin,  but  never  with 
EnmiMui  In  the  endeavour  to  reeondle  all  these  eonflietiug  points,  we 
niaj  imagine  that  the  oboroh  or  rather  baeiliea  of  Emmaiw  mm  ereoted  on 
.the  enpposed  site  of  the  house  of  det^thas,  the  scene  of  the  miraculona 
tnpper — and  that  it  contained  a  chapel,  a  coiifi  ssional  or  a  "martynon** 
e^iedally  dediivited  to  the  Maccal)ees.  And  this  martyrion  poesiMv 
contained,  aixuixling  to  a  u.sual  custom,  some  relics  tiken  from  their  actujd 
sepulcljrc  at  Modin — the  present  Medyeh.*  In  which  au^e  the  capital 
would  l»elong  ti>  one  of  the  columns  wliich  auatained  the  dborium,  or  else 
may  have  ornamented  the  altar  iteelf . 

We  know  that  the  dborinm,  a  aort  of  placed  of?er  an  altar 

or  martyrion  in  a  hadlica,  iraa  anpported  hj  oolnmnB,  the  nnmber  of  which 
migfat  be  two,  four,  or  aiz,  which  latter  number  reminds  us  of  the  possible 
numeral  on  our  capital 

If  we  follow  this  supposition  still  further,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  designer  of  the  Hebrew  inscription  on  this  capital  destined  to 
form  jtart  of  the  martyrion  of  the  Mactal>ee8,  toiik  for  his  palficographical 
model  the  great  inscription  on  the  t<.>iMl)  of  the  Asmoneiins  at  Modin,  and 
which  perluips  contained  almost  literally  our  formula,  with  even  other 
phrssss  which  were  reproduced  on  the  other  eapitals  of  the  ciboiium.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  offer  these  conjectures  with  gr§ai  mwis,  and 
merely  in  order  to  give  the  data  of  a  problem  which  still  remains  to  be 
sfdved. 

Whatever  it  is,  the  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  capital  of  AmwSs  is  a 
most  curious  discovery,  in  ipite  or  nvther  on  account  of  its  not  belonging 
to  a  very  remote  p«^rio<l. 

It  is  inc<»nt<>t;il»ly  in  the  most  recent  form  of  the  archaic  Hebrew 
charaotfi-s,  and  in  virtue  of  its  being  the  "tenuinus  adquem,"it  deserves  to 
be  inserted  in  the  "  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum." 

I  cannot  help  being  grateful  to  the  good  fortune  which  allowed  me  to 
bring  to  light  (at  an  interval  of  a  dozen  years)  both  the  most  ancient  and 
also  the  most  modem  known  inscriptions  in  thesrchsic  Hebrew  characters, 
of  whidi  at  preaent  the  MoaMte  Stone  and  the  capital  of  Amwia  form  the 
alpha  and  omega. 

After  having  examined  the  capital  which  has  formed  the  subje<'t  f»f 
this  long  digi'ession,  I  went  and  looked  at  the  ruins  of  the  church,  a  jxirtion 
of  which  luis  alreatly  been  excavated  (thanks  to  the  eHorts  (jf  Mile,  de 
St.  Cricq)  under  the  direction  of  M.  Guillemot  The  two  latend  arches 
have  been  entirely  freed.  The  body  of  tiie  diurch  has,  however,  still  to  be 
excavated,  and  there,  perhaps,  we  may  make  some  interesting  diacoveries. 
According  to  my  idea  there  is  a  chance  of  our  finding  in  it  some  luatorica] 
mosaic  pavement,  containing  periiaps  inscriptions  which  will  throw  mor 

^  The  dir«tanoe  from  Medysh  to  Amwia,  ss  ths  dow  fiiei,  would,  I  think,  be 
about  MfTen  Soman  miles. 
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light  on  the  past  history  and  orifi^n  of  the  church,  than  all  the  suppoRitiona 
i)  which  for  the  present  we  are  reduced.  I  think  that  the  idea  of 
excavating  this  church  originated  with  me  in  the  year  1874.  It  was  true 
I  only  took  aoaiidiii^  but  they  proved  to  me  that  of  the  dbnich 
erected  previous  to  the  Cmaades  a  portioii  had  been  uaed  agun.  It  it 
another  point  of  reeemblanoe  between  the  church  of  Amwis  and  that  of 
Beit  Jibrin.  According  to  the  laws  of  medieval  masonry,  which  I 
discovered  and  explained  seven  years  ago,  we  are  able  to  clearly  distinguish 
the  work  of  the  Byzantine  period  from  that  of  the  Crusades,  tracing  it 
lilock  l)y  block.  Further  than  tliis,  on  sevenil  stones  cut  or  recut  by  the 
Crusaders,  I  have  come  across  some  lapidary  signs  which  I  shall  add  to  the 
large  collection  I  already  have  of  theue  curious  maiks,  and  which  some 
day  I  hope  to  publidi  an  aoeount  of.  Nothing  ia  at  more  value  lor  the 
critical  study  of  the  andedt  bmldings  of  Palestine,  in  the  daanug  of  whidi 
there  is  often  such  difficulty,  than  these  technical  indications,  which  are 
really  a  better  guide  than  the  consideniitions  of  style,  which  so  often  prove 
deceptive.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  fiuther  details  of  the  diuich  of 
Amwfts,  the  rast  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  bring  to  light 

A  few  days  after  my  visit  to  the  ruins,  M.  Guillemot  sent  me  a  cutting 
of  a  fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  in  like  manner  had  been  discovered 
amongst  the  mixed  pavement  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  where  the 
enigmatical  capital  was  found.  It  is  a  piece  of  marble,  witli  {x>rtious  of  an 
inscription  on  either  side.  The  Gieek  dianeten,  belonging  to  the 
Blyzantine  period,  which  can  be  traced  on  it^  are  Isiriy  well  execnted. 
The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  inscription : — 


It  may  be  seen  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide  on  the  words  of 
which  these  letters  are  the  remains.  At  first  sight  I  waa  inclined  to  give 
as  the  reading  of  the  first  word  on  side  A.— c  [r]  *  [t]  year.  But  the  t  is 
indistinct^  and  might  be  T-  Again  one  is  tempted  to  imagine  it  iyt  [ipt] 
especially  aa  there  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  the  foot  of  an  I  after  the 
second  E.  It  is  nut  inqiossible  that  it  may  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Psalms,*  'O  iyttpuiv  uiro  y^s  irT<ii^ov^  etc. 

This  verse  was  used  in  the  Christian  ej)igra})hy  of  S>Tia,  as  we  may 
see  by  the  inscription  on  the  lintel  of  a  door  at  el  Ixura,  which  is 
'Eyv^M*  M  -fit  matxoVf  etc.  Hie  first  line  of  side  B  may  perhaps  be  [ay] 
Imify  '*of  the  saints."  The  second  lines  of  both  sides  most  likely  were  the 
same  word.  The  fact  of  the  two  inscriptions  being  back  to  back  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  inscription  was  either  repeated  or  continued,  and  also 
that  the  stone  was  intended  to  be  viewed  from  l)oth  aides. 

This  word  in  the  second  line  is  in  both  abridged,  and  contains  the 


•  FkaLn  esiii,  t.  7« 
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letters  YZYF* 'oUowed,  at  least  on  side  A,  by  KA  [I]-*  The  restitutiou 
of  letters  is  natnmlly  limited  to  a  small  nunilHT  of  combinations.  EvZvyot 
belmif^  to  jKjetical  iangua<:e,  ;uid  would  he  out  of  place  here,  ^ov^vyqit 
^iv^vyiop  is  no  better.  There  renuiiiis  crvCvyia  and  its  collaterals.  But 
av(vyla  may  be  taken  in  sevei'al  senses  ;  that  of  marriage  might  perhaps 
be  api)ropriate.  This  Buppodtioii  aocx>rda  well  enough  with  tlie  cmi,  and 
implies  a  distmot  date.  If  I  liad  even  the  index  to  the ''On|ia8  loMri 
tionum  GrecBnun,"  I  coold  find  out  if  wCvyta  wie  ever  emplciyed  for 
dates.  We  may  suppose  that  this  fragment  belonged  like  the  capital  to 
the  ancient  church,  and  was  re-utilised  for  {Miving. 

In  gf>in<ij  through  even  the  village  of  Amwfts,  I  noticed  several  ancient 
fragment'^,  cay)itals,  and  bittt  of  frieze,  eto.,  which  testify  to  the  importaooe 
of  the  ancient  Nieo|K)li8. 

Above  the  d(K)r  of  one  house  I  noticed  a  .sort  of  vase  or  funeral  urn 
made  of  black  basaltic  stone,  and  sunk  into  the  wall,  the  concave  side 
oittennoBt.  All  round  it  were  engraved  duoacteiiy  but  of  what  nature 
I  coold  not  tell  owing  to  their  heif^t  It  required  a  ladder  to  reach  them. 
I  rery  mnch  wanted  to  get  at  thii  vase,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
was  at  that  time  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem  with  several  other  villagers  who 
had  been  arrested  after  a  violent  conflict  whidi  had  caused  the  death  of  a 
man.  But  it  will  be  a  thing  to  return  to.  Tn  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  village  the  peasants  are  led  to  seek  for  ancient  foundations  in  order  to 
extract  material  for  new  buildings.  I  nctticed  here  and  there  the  traces  of 
large  ancient  buildings.  In  one  of  their  explomtious  they  brought  to 
light  a  huge  block  of  calcite.t  It  bad  apparently  been  the  lintel  of  a  door. 
Inscribed  on  the  cartouche  is  a  Greek  inscription,  three  lines  in  length.  The 
characters  are  irregu]ar,and  so  much  worn  away  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
decipher  them.  I  took  a  copy  of  them,  from  wMch  I  have  made  the  follow- 
ing lettera.  The  inscription  seems  to  read— 

EYTIXIT 

OrAMOC 

AIABIOY 

I  must  mention,  however,  that  I  am  doubtful  about  several  of  the  letters. 
The  formula  wrvx^iTf  has  occurred  in  Syro-Greek  epigraphs  and  the 
orthographical  form  cWtj^Irr  is  not  peculiar.   We  may  compare  it  to  an 

inscription  on  the  lintel  i.f  a  door  at  Kseir, in  the  neighlxturhrvxl  of  Tyre, 
EYTYXI  ZCJDIAE  KTICTA-  M.  Reuan,  who  discovered  it,  thinks  it 
is  a  funereal  inscription  similar  to  No.  45G4  in  the  "  Corpus  Inscrip.  Gr."X 
and  another  mentioned  by  M.  de  Sauicy  in  his    Journey  round  the  Dead 

•  WaddingtOB,  '*InM»B.  Or.  and  Let.  of  Syria,**  No.  2651. 
t  "  Mission  de  Fhonicie,"  p.  646.    The  name  of  the  place  Atabeh  lignifiM 
threshold  or  lintel,  and  probably  oripinated  from  this  stone. 
I  Waddington/'  ln»crs.  Gr.  and  Lat.  of  Syria,"  Ko.  2399. 
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Sea,"  Iwth  of  whicli  are  funereal,  and  cont;iin  tho  tvrvxfi  or  ivrvxi.  I 
cuinot  say  anything'  definite  with  reganl  to  the  tirat,  nut  havin<r  it  before 
nil',  l)ut  the  si'Cdnd  would  certainly  read  €u^;(4 — which  is  a  well  known 
funereal  exclamation.  I  doubt  though  whether  the  verb  ivTV)^tuf  would  be 
here  taken  in  the  funereal  aenae.  In  the  following  inacription  of  Deir  el 
Leben  ( Auranite)  it  haa  a  diatanctly  feligioua  meaningt  EimXBt  x^^k^  HXic 
tou  teirpm  Bvrvx[«1i.  Several  timea  we  find  the  advo^  fvrvxAff 
fdinnttTf  in  the  ordinary  dedication  of  an  edifice — often  associated  with 
the  expression  Ayu^  '^^xn*  Eurvjfitin  ia  exactly  the  Latin  valete^  by 
wliich  it  is  translated  in  the  imperial  and  ptooonaulate  deereea  of  which  we 

have  epigraphs.! 

The  succeeding  words  seem  to  Ik?  oyafios  /iiov,  so  that  the  whole 
seeniH  to  iniHtitute  a  mjrt  of  nuptial  exclamation.  It  nmy  be  comjKired 
to  a  Syrian  iiuicription  (at  Dama,  Trachonite),  which  also  refers  to  a  mar- 
riage, and  ia  one  of  thoae  I  cited aa  ccmtaining  the  fonnuk  §UMt :  it  enda 
witii  a  vow  made  by  the  oonatmctor  of  the  edifice :  x4  6  fio$tvas  {tie) 
fflff  r^ir  OMO  hofuf  p  fim|An9iy«[ff]co'  rove  ysiiovt.  No  one  can  exactly  lathom 
the  meaning  of  this  expression  Uta  /Stov — it  oocoTB  pretty  frequenUy  in  the 
Graeco-Jewish  epitaphs  of  Italy  under  scarcely  recO!|pUBabie  forms — Za 
/Suwydta  /3to,  "  dia  nu,  ia  6/ and  it«  actual  signitication  is  not  yet  decided. 
I  need  not  jx)int  out  that  it  is  most  iuterenting  t4»come  across  it  in  Palestine, 
the  country  wlicre  it  originated,  an<l  on  a  monument  which  to  all  ap]>eiir- 
ance  is  ( 'liristian.  S<.>me  exjdain  it  Ji«  referring  to  earthly  life,  otliers  con- 
sider it  a  funereal  exclamation  which  alludes  to  tlie  life  eternal ;  a  transla- 
tion from  the  verse  in  Daniel  xii,  2  ^"^n^  — tlf  ^tatfp  ttunmm — ad 

vitam  atematny  equivalent  to  dm  ^tov  au»¥ia».  Our  inscription  thus 
adds  a  new  |K)int  to  the  problem.  It  remains  for  us  to  know  whether  it 
refers  to  tin*  indissohibilitv  of  the  human  maniage  tie  accr>rtlin£r  to  the 
Christian  ideas,  or  rather  to  the  symlM^Iic  marriage  under  which  image  the 
New  Testament  and  the  eiulv  fathers  designate  the  mystic  union  of  Christ 
and  the  Church.  Before  giving  a  decision  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  lintel  had  belonged  to  a  religioua  or  to  a  private  building  ; 
whether  it  formed  part  of  a  houae  deatined  for  the  reception  cH  a  bride^ 
and  ornamented  accordingly  with  a  device  at  once  piooa  and  gallant,  or 
whether  it  belonged  to  some  chapeL 

We  may  compare  this  formula  with  varioug  nuptial  sentences  written 
in  letters  of  gold  on  glasses  and  other  objects  evidently  given  by  Chria- 
tiana  aa  wedding  presents — for  instance,  the  feUcUer  nupUU  of  the 

•  For  eianplei  at  Hetohgoiigh  (Nabai),  Wadd.,  op,  eU,,  No.  2068,  ahowa  na 
that  we  ronat  ooneot  No.  2491  from  U  n»x«C  into  kv  r«xAc ;  also  No.  S197  in 

the  same  way,  at  len«t,  if  it  be  not  a  proper  name,  tee  tvrvxHc  at  Ephia 
(Wadd.,  op.  eit..  No.  150),  and  iwi  ivrvxia  at  Aphrodiriaa  of  Garia  (Hid.,  No. 

694). 

t  For  example,  Wadd.,  op.  cii.,  gives  (No.  866)  a  letter  from  Antonius  the 
Pfoua  to  the  Fa&hrilenM  ef  Aeaanittde— It  ocouxt  before  the  final  date.  Alio 
Va  877  enda  with  ivrvx'crf • 
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celebrated  golden  medal  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  MarciuB 
and  Puleteria.  It  only  requires  the  addition  of  the  epithet  cetemit  far  UB 
to  find  in  it  almost  a  literal  tranaiation  of  our  Greek  formula. 


Note  IV. 

Jafa,  19M  November ,  1881. 
An  Arab  of  St.  John  of  Acre  has  given  me  oopifls  of  twQ  inacriptioiiap 
one  of  which  i.s  of  considenible  interest. 

The  fir.st  is  from  the  village  of  Yerka,  situated  at  a  distance  of  al)out 
ten  milea  from  St  John  of  Acre.  It  is  in  Greek,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  wordi  whldi  I  ham  been  able  to  decipher,  it  nrast  be  Chiiitian. 
It  isi  however,  incomplete,  the  ri^t  hand  portion  being  etill  undeiignNind. 
The  cop7  is  too  imperfect  to  be  of  urach  nie,  and  I  ehall  not  xiak  giving  an 
interpretation  of  it  nntil  I  have  at  leaat  a  good  squeeze.  On  the  other 
■ide  of  the  paper  are  more  characterB,  apparently  Qreek,  and  copied  perhapa 
from  another  inscription  at  the  same  place. 

Tlie  second  copy  conies  from  St.  J(»hn  of  Acre,  and  is  nutiiciently  olear 
to  admit  of  nearly  ail  <'f  it  bt  iiij^  read.  It  is  the  ej)itaph  of  a  Frenchman, 
a  certain  (lautier  Mein  Abeuf,  and  of  his  wife  Alemane. 

lei  gist  sire  Osutier  Meino-Abeuf  qui  trcs  (passa)  an  Tan  dn  I'incamation 
notre  SeiKn(o)r  Jhu.  Crit.  (M)  CCLXXVIII,  u  XX  ion  de  if^  MO  espoiua 
Madame  Alemane  qui  tres])a88a  a  XX  (?  r)  iurs  dou. 

I  send  a  slight  sketch  of  the  copy  I  have  before  me.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  both  the  sketch  and  the  above  reading  may  need  altenition  when 
compared  with  the  orifrinal.  In  the  year  127;')  the  Crusaders  were  still  in 
posse.ssion  of  Acre,  their  hist  Syi  iun  stron;;ho]d.  It  wjw  at  that  time  and 
in  that  very  city,  which  wjw  so  soon  deijtined  to  ftUl  again  under  the 
Mussulman  yoke,  that  Charles  of  Anjou,  tlirough  hia  representative  the 
baiUi  Roger  de  St  Severin— dispnted  the  crown  of  Jeraaalem  with  Hugues 
III,  endeavoniing  to  gain  what  was  abready  no  more  than  an  empty 
title. 

I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  come  across  a  document  which  enables  me 
to  identify  the  subject  of  our  epita}»lt.  I  have  found  his  name  in  a  chapter 
gnintefl  by  Jean  de  Iln^lin — Sire  de  Biirut — on  15th  Sejitemlier,  125^,  to 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  lettint;  them  the  Caaale  Imbert*  anil  the  appur- 
tenances thereof,  for  a  term  of  ten  yeara  Amongst  the  witnesses  we  find 
the  name  of  (Jautier  Mai/nebeuf,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  spelling  has 
been  accurately  given  by  the  editors  of  this  work,  but  the  original 
ehaiacter,  written  in  IVencfa,  is,  I  believe,  preserved  amoogst  the  arduveB 

•  Sitneted  betirMn  IJjie  and  Aoe. 
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of  Venice.  Although  the  orthography  is  different,  tho  i<h»ntity  of  the 
name  is,  I  think,  certain.  I  would  also  point  out  that  (JuutiiT  Meine 
AW'uf  was  very  jxMwibly  a  relative  of  Rirthcleray  Mainebeuf,  one  of  the 
va^asais  of  Julian,  Sire  of  Sagette,  whoee  signature  we  tiud  at  the  eud  of  a 
deed  of  sale  drawn  up  for  his  suzerain  in  1254.* 

Mdne  Abeuf  or  Meine  k  benf  leems  to  me  a  merel j  different  fonn  of 
the  name  Mam6beaf,  if  it  is  really  thus  that  these  names  are  apelt  in  the 
original  document^  which  nnhicldly  here  are  not  accessible  to  me. 

name  of  the  wife  Alemane  recalls  that  of  the  family  of  Alemaa 
who  played  a  somewhat  important  part  in  the  Holy  Land.t  The 
inscription  has  various  orthographic  irregularities,  and  containn  sevend 
points  which  deserve  to  be  examined  by  exjHJirts.  For  instance,  1  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  cliaracter  which  ends  the  epit,M}»h  of  the 
hiLsband  ;  {)erhap8  it  is  indistinct  at  this  point :  one  would  uutuniily 
look  for  the  name  of  a  mouth — J  une  or  July  perhaps. 

The  wife,  it  seems,  died  the  nme  year,  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
apparently  soon  followed  her  hosband  to  the  grave ;  the  exact  date  of  her 
decease  is  uncertain,  as  the  omts  following  XX  are  indistinct. 

The  epitaph  of  Madame  Alemane  was,  I  conclude,  added  afterwards,  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  tell  from  the  copy,  was  not  so  carefully  engraved,  for  the 
Ictt^^rs  are  not  <livided  by  two  points,  as  are  those  in  the  epitaph  of  the 
husUind.  But  whatever  it,'*  correct  form  may  be,  this  inscription  io  none 
the  less  a  precious  record  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Crusaders. 


A  PHCENICIAN  FUNEREAL  TABLET. 

The  bronze  tablet  from  the  collection  of  M,  Pcruti6,  of  Be>T0ut,  of  which 
Lieutenant  Conder,  li.E.,  publuihud  a  deiM^ription  and  a  di-awing,^  ^'^  ^ 
much  interest  as  a  work  of  art,  and  an  illustration  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
Westexn  Asia,  that  I  would  Tontore  to  add  simie  remarks  u[X)u  it  In 
these  notes  I  have  chiefly  drawn  upon  Assyrian  and  Babylonisn  sources, 
as  it  is  evident  upon  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the  hronae,  that  the 
Phoenician  artist  has  also  engrafted  the  mythological  concept  i<>] is  and  art 
representations  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  ami  even  of  the  tribes  of  North  Syria, 
the  llittitc.i,  into  his  representation  of  the  Story  of  Death  which  he  has 
portrayetl  in  so  weird  a  manner  in  this  tal>let.  The  mixed  cliaracter  of 
the  sculpture  is  quite  in  agreement  wiili  the  other  examples  of  IMui  nieian 
metid  work  which  have  been  preservetl  to  us.  In  the  bron/^  bowls  from 
Cjrprua,  which  form  so  valuable  a  portion  of  tlie  Cesnola  collection  ;  and  in 

*  Archives  do  Ycnise.    Melanges  diplomat.    Busts  XV,  No.  297  i  also 

*'Becherches  sur  In  domination  des  Latins  en  rOrient." 
t  Paoli  Codice  Diplomatico  I,  No.  123 ;  also  Ducange. 
Ducange.    Les  families  d'outre  Mer.,  ed.  Bey,  pp.  505,  559. 
;  quarterly  SMmttUtMj,  task. 
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tlie  examples  from  Nimrandt  found  by  Sir  Henxy  Ijiyard,  the  same  fnaioii 
of  styles  is  met  with.  Tlie  more  explorations  are  carried  out  on  the  shores, 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  Mediterratiean,  the  stronger  are  the  facta 
which  accumnlate  to  prove  how  greatly  the  Phtrtiicians  had  contrilnited 
to  the  spread  of  culture  and  civilisation  westward.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  aeem,  this  enterphaing  race  of  **  the  cunning  PhaenidAJiB,''  who  m 
their  black  ahipa  boro  to  Qreeoe  her  alphabet  and  schooled  her  in  the  early 
paths  of  art— these  early  navlgBton,  whose  ships  passed  by  the  bounding 
pfllars  of  Heracles,  and  who,  returning*  carried  back  with  them  the  wealth 
of  many  lands,  leaving  behind  them  colonies  whose  influence  extends  even 
to  the  present  day — have  bequeathed  to  us  no  distinctive  art  remains,  no 
purely  national  style  of  architecture.  They  seem  to  have  borrowed, 
adapted,  transmitted,  but  never  to  have  invented.  It  was  this  Iwucly  race 
who  carried  abrrwd  the  teaching  of  the  schools  of  Nineveh,  the  art,  the  myths 
and  l^;ends  taught  in  the  temple  schools,  and  thus  spread  the  learning 
and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldean  over  the  Meditemmean.  The  alphabet  which 
they  bore  to  the  western  world,  and  made  the  script  of  oonmieroe  and 
diplonuusy,  was  bat  a  modification  of  the  hieratic  script  of  Egypt,  which 
they  hafl  found  too  cumbrous  for  the  exigencies  of  trade.  So  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  had  their  ancestors  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythrean  Sea, 
adopted  from  the  inventive  Akka<lians  the  script  of  the  land  in  order  to 
pursue  their  vocation  of  trade.  Cumbrou.s  as  the  cuneiform  syllabary  was 
with  its  iileograj)hs,  deteriiiinativeH,  and  p<»lyphonic  eharaotei-s,  these 
adaptive  Semites  had  rendered  it  suitiible  to  the  lequired  end.  Art, 
mythology,  and  science  had  alike  been  borrowed  and  utilised  by  the 
kinsmeii  of  the  Phomidan  in  the  Tigro-Euphntes  vall^.  And  if  any 
conctnsive  proof  cf  the  way  in  which  the  Phcenician  dvilisation 
was  made  up  of  a  mosaic  of  borrowings  and  adaptations  was  required, 
periiaps  no  more  striking  one  could  be  produced  than  this  tablet  of  which 
M.  Peretie  is  the  fortunate  possessor.  As  I  have  pointed  oot  in  the 
•'Transjictions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archoeoloj^y,"  we  may  alwaysrsee  in 
the  ide.'us  which  a  nation  held  (jf  the  glories  of  the  life  to  come  the  state 
after  death — an  ideali.sed  fonn  of  the  state  of  civilisation  existent  at  tliat 
time.  The  heaven  of  the  Assyrians  was  but  an  idealised  life  on  earth  ; 
the  god  Ann,  the  Assyrian  Zeus,  held  in  heaven  his  kinf;ly  court,  and  it 
was  but  a  glorified  king  of  Assur,  with  his  Ninevite  court  The  North 
American  Indian,  whoee  daily  existence  is  the  hunter's  life,  sees  his 
.^ysinm  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds ;  and  even  the  extent  to  which  this 
may  be  carried,  is  shown  by  the  Esqnimaux  s  idea  of  heaven  as  a  vast  ice- 
house beneath  ground,  a  conception  which  would  seem  irrational,  were  it 
not  based  on  the  earthly  life.*  This  tablet  of  M.  PeretiC',  with  its 
symbolism  gathered  froni  .so  »nany  sources,  shows  how  mi.xed  a  character 
was  the  civili.s;ition  of  Pha-niciiu  The  figure  which  C(tvei-H  the  back 
of  the  tjiblet,  and  grins  over  the  top,  is  the  demon  of  Death,  "  the 
devourer."    The  deecription  of  this  figure  given  by  Lieutenant  Conder 

•Rink.     The  Esquimaux.** 
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corresponds  exactly  with  the  figures  of  the  Assyrian  demon  of  death.  The 
dcnioQ  Uaa  four  wings,  a  lion  or  dog's  body,  eagle  claws,  a  short  tail,  and  a 
serpent  in  front.  The  head  k  that  of  a  Ikia  or  aome  beaat  of  prey.  This 
demon  is  again  figured  in  the  lower  and  Jaiigeet  eompartnumt  of  the 
ohvenw  of  the  tahtet  This  is  oertainly  the  '*  demon  of  death,"  the  Nam- 
tar  *-^T<T^  *^  or  ■'destiny*  of  the  Akkadiani^  a  demon  who  was 
ivigaided  as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  life  of  man."*^  This  demon,  who 
was  the  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Hades,  or  the  **  Houne  of  Death,"  the 
**  Bit  Mituv"  or  Arali,  and  was  especijilly  said  to  preside  over  that  most 
terrible  form  of  death  in  the  East,  "  tlio  ])la;Lrne."  In  that  beautiful  legend 
of  the  "land  wIk'Tkc  none  return,''  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Istar  into 
Hades  (W.A.I.  iV,  pi.  31),  Hatk-s  is  called  "the  hou.se  of  corruption,*' 

the  abode  of  the  fjod  *^*f-  ^JJj  "-^J  Ir-kalla,  a  deity  who  bears 
the  title  of  "  the  devourer,"  a  name  applicable  to  the  dcnion  of  death, 
who  is  here  fitly  re|»n'sented  on  this  bronze  as  a  l)e;ust  of  prey.  The 
god  of  death.  Nam  tar,  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Hea  or  Mul-ge,  the 
Akkadian  Pinto  or  Hades,  and  his  wife,  Nin-ki-gal  or  AUat,  the  Queen  of 
the  TomUand  Arali,  the  Persephone  of  the  Greeksi  He  was  the  servant 
of  his  mother,  and  whoi  Istar,  the  rival  Qneen,  penetrated  into  the  land  of 
death  and  its  seven-wallcd  city,  it  was  Namtar  or  *'  Death "  who  was 
sent  against  ht-r  to  afflict  her  with  diseases  in  all  her  members. 
In  my  consideration  of  this  story  of  death,  which  the  Phoenician 
artist  has  derive<l  from  the  Akkadian  or  Assyrian  conception  of  that 
dread  demon,  I  must  reverse  tlie  order  of  explanation  of  the  tit  ra  or 
comjiartments  of  the  obverse  of  the  tablet,  and  commence  with  the  l(»wer, 
which  atinnUs  us  a  glimpse  of  the  land  of  death.  Here  we  see  depicted  , 
the  voyage  un  the  nver  of  death,  aud  the  Assyrian  origin  of  this  tableaa 
is  yery  apparent  On  the  bank  we  see  again  the  demon  of  death,  who 
stands  by  the  river  of  death.  This  tableaa  receives  very  full  iUnstia- 
tion  from  the  voyage  of  Isdnbar  to  viat  the  translated  Tamsi  or 
Adrakhai?i.«i,  and  to  inquire  of  him  the  secret  of  immortality,  which  is 
detailed  in  the  Xth  of  the  Isdubar  legends.  Isdnbar,  to  reach  the  abode 
of  the  Chaldean  Noah,  h.ul  to  cross  the  waters  of  death,  which  no  one  had 
previously  crosae<l,  and  to  do  this  he  hjis  to  gain  the  services  of  the 
Assyrian  ('harou,  a  deity  whose  name  was  Nes-Hea,  the  "lion  of  Hea," 
the  god  of  the  underworld,  in  whose  boat  the  dead  crossed  tbe  watera 
of  death.  The  laiid  where  the  translated  Khasisadra  dwelt  v>iis  on  the 
remote  side  of  the  river  or  waters  of  death,  and  its  position  is  indicated 
in  the  Delnge  Tablet  Ehasisadra  telling  Isdnbar  of  his  trsnshition, 
states  that  the  gods  took  him  "and  eansed  him  to  dweU  in  a  remote 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers."  We  may  therefore  consider  the  mythic 
house  of  death  to  have  been  in  the  extreme  sooth  of  Babylonia,  in  the 
district  now  known  as  the  Aiadj.  In  these  reedy  marshes,  with  their  dark 

*  Fignres  rimilar  to  this  have  beim  lomid  at  Kinevsh,  and  one  et il  qiiiit 
thus  represented  was  the  demon  of  the  hot  lonth-east  wind. — (LnunrxnaDt, 
**ChaId.Msgio.") 
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sluggish  Btreams,  was  the  dwelling  of  the  departed,  and  through  it  flowed 
the  river  or  "  waters  of  death.'**  The  representation  of  the  stream  which 
the  Phoenician  artist  here  gives,  would  seeni  to  correnpond  to  tlie  Assyrian 
idea,  as  the  river  is  flanked  by  tall  dark  wee<l8.  The  ju  tist  seems  to  have 
drawn  in  this  compartment  rather  on  ABsyriau  than  Egyptian  sourcea. 
But  in  the  group  of  the  Toyagers  on  the  river,  we  haire  one  of  thoee 
Mendingi  of  virknu  oonoeptiofis  whieh  are  ao  peculiar  a  ehaiacteiMc  of 
FhoBoieiaii  art  The  deacription  of  this  group,  by  Lieateaaut  Gomdw,  B.E., 
iaaa  foUowa:  "A  fearful  lion-headed  goddess  with  eagle  claws,  kneels  on 
one  knee  on  a  horse  (the  emblem  of  death),  which  is  carried  in  a  kneeling 
attitude  on  a  boat  with  a  bird-headed  prow.  The  goddess  crushes  a 
sequent  iu  either  liand,  and  two  lion  cubs  are  represented  sucking  her 
breiusts."  Here  we  have  a  fusion  of  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  conceptions 
of  the  Queen  of  the  under-world.  The  type,  however  presented,  is 
extremely  interesting,  aa  it  shows  certain  local  features  connected  with 
the  wordiip  of  the  mother  goddoH.  In  the  form  which  the  Fhcenieian 
artiat  has  proaented  to  oa,  we  can  see  blended  t<^ther  many  of  the 
Tarious  conoeptioDa  of  the  great  Asiatic  mother-goddesi^  the  goddeai^ 
Anatha,  or  Anatis,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Egypt  about  the 
time  of  Seti  I,  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  and  who  was  a  war-giMldess.  On 
the  riK'ks  at  Bedosieh  in  Upj>er  Egy{)t  this  goddess  is  rejjresented  as  clad 
in  Wiirlike  costume,  mounted  on  a  liorse,  and  wielding  a  battle-axe:  but 
her  association  with  death  is  shown  by  a  funereal  tablet  in  the  British 
Museumf  where  she  is  represented  as  standing  on  a  lion,  and  holding  in 
one  hand  flowers  and  i^  the  other  a  pair  of  aerpents.  It  ia  dear  that  the 
Fhcenieian  artiat  has  not  confined  himself  aolelj  to  the  form  of  this 
goddeas  aa  ahe  appears  in  the  Egyptian  representations  of  tiie  time  of  the 
XlXth  Dynasty,  but  has  also  borrowed  fi-om  the  North  Syrian  form  of  the 
go<ldess  as  worshipped  by  the  Hittites.  The  statue  found  at  Jerablus  or 
Carchemish,  the  sacred  city  of  this  deity,  exhibits  a  somewhat  similar 
conception  to  that  of  the  Phtcnician  artist.  The  liittit^'  go<l(less  had  long 
locks,  w;is  full-breiisted,  and  is  representing  as  atiintling  on  a  liont  or  a 
cow§  both  of  which  animals  were  sacred  to  her.  It  wjis  this  full-breasted 
goddess,  the  Nutrice  of  all  nature,  whose  worship  spread  from  Babylon  to 
Ephesoa.  Neith„tfae  Egyptian  representative  of  this  nature  goddess,  is 
represented  aa  aodding  crocodilei^  and  the  atatuee  of  Artemia 
Pdymaatoa  lepreaent  her  aa  giving  nooridiment  to  all  the  animal  king- 
donL{|   Tbia  figure  from  the  taUet  of  M.  P£reti6  forma  a  link  betweok 

*  The  south  point  cf  the  compsis  was  with  the  Aktadisw  '*the  point  of 
Arsli,"  or  the  tomb. 

t  Figure  in  Sharpe's  "Egyptisn  Inscriptions,'*  and  in  Cooper's  "Serpent 
Myths,"  V  ict.  Inst.,  1873.  The  name  of  this  goddess  ooouzs  in  th«  name  JBent- 
Anat,  the  sister  of  Rmneses  II. 

I  On  a  sculpture  at  Milidijeh,  on  the  Upper  Euphrates. 
§  A  gem  in  the  possession  of  S.  Tommassini,  of  Aleppo. 

II  artifllfls  m  the  •« Builder,''  1880, on  a  '*lfew  Chi^  m  Art^"  where 
tins  connection  is  fullj  ezphuned. 
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the  representations  of  the  mother  goddess  in  Syria,  Assyria,  £g}l>t,  and 
Aaia  Ifinor.  Here^  however,  the  Phcenician  artist  represents  the  mother 
goddess  in  her  chancter  of  the  great  Earth  Mother  Demeter,  whose  mother 
of  all  living  was  also  queen  of  all  death,  and  mistress  of  t^Jfff  »<  as 
E-MAO-BiLT  or  Arau,  the  house  of  the  land  of  death,  **the  tombi* 
There  appear  to  have  been  in  Assyrian  and  AHr«<liMt  mythology  throe 
mother  goddesses  of  the  under- world. 

1.  Day-ki-na.    "The  earth   mother  '  or   Demeter,  the  Dauke  of 

of  Dainaciiis,  the  Rum  or  Bahu  of  Phoenician  cosmogony,  the 
inn      ^^^^  Hel>rew  ( (ren.  i,  2). 

2.  NiN-Ki-uAL.    She  w.cs  the  queen  of  the  great  land,  and  dwelt  iu 

the  palace  of  the  under- world. 

3.  NiN-A-zc.   "The  lady  of  the  waters;"  this  was  a  title  of  the 

death  goddess,  and  she  appears  in  the  Xllth  Isdnbar  legend 
nnder  this  name. 

Sinee  the  Akkadian  age,  when  magic  f ormnle  were  pasnng  into  hymns 

and  fetish  spirits   in  deities,  Nin-ki-gal  and  Nin-a-zu  have  changed 
.    gendersL    In  a  ni;igical  litany,  W.A.I.  II,  pi.  19,  the  following  weird 
description  of  death  and  the  fight  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  i^  given : — 

Nin>ki-gsl,  ^nmiss  of  mn-ani, 

May  the  eaute  him  to  tnm  his  less  to  the  pisee 

Where  she 

May  the  wickwl  spirit*  depart, 

May  they  lay  hold  of  each  other. 

1  he  favourable  demon  and  the  propitious  giant, 

Hay  they  enter  into  the  body.f 

But  in  the  later  description  of  death  and  its  dread  qneen  which  is 
preserved  to  lu}  iu  the  XLXth  Xadttbar  legend,  we  see  Nin-a-au  as  the  dark 
queen  of  death — 

Oh  DarknesR !  Darkness !  mother  Kin-a-sa, 

Iler  mighty  sliade  iis  a  cloak  cotsts  him, 
Uer  womb  as  a  pit  enfolds  him. 

This  idea  of  the  queen  of  death  enfolding  and  enshrouding  the  dead 

man  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Assjrrian  inscriptions ;  and  the 
poetic  idea  of  those  who  die  returning  to  the  embrace  of  the  mother  goddess 
is  beautifully  expressed.  We  see  how  closely  this  idea  is  followed  in  the 
story  <»f  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  where  the  dead  Samuel  was  called 
from  the  palace  of  death  wmpt  iu  a  mantle  (1  Sam,  xxviii,  14).  Such  are 
some  f>f  the  idwis  of  the  dread  queen  which  centre  nuind  this  figure,  in 
which  the  Phcenician  artist  has  embodied  so  many  of  the  symbola  of 
death  eonent  in  the  West  of  Asia. 

The  boat  in  which  the  goddess  rides  is  in  all  probability  the  boat  of 

•    Tlie  tomb-land. 

t   The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  body  and  soul  of  the  deceased. 
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Nes  Hea,  the  '^Lion  of  Hea,"  the  Ass^Tian  Charou  ;  it  may  be  the  sacred 
diip  of  the  king  of  the  under-world  (WJL.1.  lY,  pL  25)  in  which  the 
goddea  adb  ov«r  the  waten  of  tlie  ma  of  the  Inferno. 

I  now  fMfli  to  the  eeoond  compartment,  which  deals  more  especially 

with  the  departed  one  for  whom  the  tablet  was  made  ;  and  here  we  see 
again  how  much  the  Assyrian  or  Akkadian  teaching  has  been  followed. 
To  ilhistrate  this  I  will  first  quote  a  fragment  from  the  Xllth  ladubar 
legend,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  which  aeems  veiy  graphically  to 
aacribe  portions  of  this  tableau  : — 

On  a  couch  he  recline*,  and 
Pure  waters  he  drinks, 

"Who  in  the  battle  was  alain.    Thou  seest  and  I  see* 
Wm  fMfaer  and  Ua  mother  (guard)  hie  head  i 
Hie  wifo  weepa  over  him. 

Those  who  are  his  friends  (aOiss)  in  the  Mdt  ace  standing. 

Thou  seest  and  I 

His  8{X)il  of  thu  earth  he  reguds  not. 

Thou  seest  and  I  see* 

Those  who  are  his  offspring  long  for  food.   The  food 
Wlridi  is  placed  in  the  tentt  is  eaten. 

The  two  fish-clad  cn*utur»'8  who  st^uid  by  the  couch  are  two  spirit 
messengers  of  Uea,  the  life  giver.  The  attributes  of  this  god  aire  clearly 
■hown  in  a  tablet  of  the  Creation  seriea— 

Lord  of  the  illustrious  incantation,  vivificator  of  the  dead* 
Who  to  the  hostilf  gods  hus  gmntevi  a  n-ti'm, 

The  homage  they  have  rendered  ho  has  caused  hia  opponents  to  boW 

down  to  I 
To  fear  them  he  made  mankind : 
The  mendfid  one  with  whom  is  life. 

In  this  same  hymn  we  find  ilea,  whom  M,  Lenormant  lum  proved  to  be 
synonymoiw  with  the  Musarus  Ovofiea,  entitled  "  the  lord  of  prosperous 
^h,"  In  some  eaaea  Hea  deputed  hia  son  Merodach,  the  Siiik-mnln-khi, 
*'prol6etor  of  the  god  man,**  the  work  of  raiaing  the  dead  to  life.  The  two 
demons  who  are  iightiag  in  this  taUeaa  are  the  evil  spirits^  the  wieked 

^TTI^  It  ^Ef  tT-TU-n  or  demons  who  being  ejected  from  the  body 
of  the  dead  nuui,are  now  lighting  with  each  other :  "Of  each  other  they 
take  hold,"  the  magic  formula  above  quoted  states.  This  ejection 
by  Hea  and  his  son  Merodach  of  the  devils  or  evil  spirita  which 
in  the  form  of  aickneaa  or  diaeaae  and  even  death  poasesa  the  man  ia 

*  This  passage  is  a  dialogue  between  Isdubar  and  the  witch  who  has  raised 
the  spirit  of  hb  friend  and  chief  adviser  Hsa-bani,  the  Batjr,  Hea>bani  was  to 
Isdubar  what  Sannisl  was  to  SaoL 

t  Heaven  is  regarded  as  a  vast  camp. 

t  This  probably  refers  to  some  oostom  similar  to  the  Sgjptian  offerings  of 
food. 
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the  great  doctrine  and  basis  of  all  the  Babylonian  religio-magic  creed 
The  bearded  figure  on  the  right  of  this  group  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain,  it  seenu  to  me  best  explained  as  the  shade  or  ttMm^  of  the 
man  for  whom  the  tablet  was  composed.  The  extent  to  which  this  idea 
of  the  soul  as  a  transparent  form  of  the  body  wssveiy  elabosately  woiked 
out  among  the  ££n^'f>tians  is  shown  by  M.  Eenouf*^  in  the  "  TransactioilS  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,"  The  idea  of  the  shade  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Assyrian,  as  in  the  Xlltli  Isdubar  legend,  from  which  we 
have  already  gained  so  niucli  information,  the  spirit  of  Hea-baui  when 
raised  by  the  witch  from  Hades  is  sjiid  to  be  transj>arent  like  ghvss. 
This  jKiJs«;ige  has  been  somewhat  differently  translated  by  Professor  Sayce, 
but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  reading,  "  The  spirit  of 
Hea-bani  as  ghMS  foom  the  earth  ascended."  I  therefore,  judging  both  from 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  analogies^  think  that  we  may  see  in  the  figure  here 
represented  ss  bearded  and  olad  as  the  Phoenicians  are  roproeontod  on 
the  monuments,  the  shade  of  the  departed  one  for  whom  the  tablet  was 
engraved. 

The  two  remaining  compartments  of  this  tablet  are  purely  symbolical, 
{iiul  probably  repm«*ent  the  deities  of  the  IMui-iiician  pantheon  who  were 
worshipped  at  the  time  when  the  taV)let  w.'is  made  ;  and  in  them  we  see 
the  same  borrowing  and  appropriating  of  symbolism  from  surrounding 
nations.  In  the  lower  of  the  two  tiers  we  have  the  gods  and  their  bodily 
forms,  while  in  the  upper  we  have  their  symbob. 

The  deities  all  face  to  the  right,  and  so  commencing  with  the  first,  I 
will  endeavour  to  ezphiin  some  of  the  forms  here  represented. 

(1.)  The  swpent-headed  deity  is  probably  the  Plio'tiioian  Ojihion  or 
U^t^i  the  history  of  whose  defeat  by  the  god  El  resembles  that 
of  the  def«'at  of  Kirkir  Tiamat,  the  dark  serpent,  by  Merodach. 
(2.)  Tlie  bini-heailed  deity  may  be  the  same  an  the  raven-headed 
creatures  which  figure  on  the  walls  of  As.synan  palaces,  and  these 
"men  with  the  heiuls  of  ravens"  mentioned  in  the  Cutha  legend 
of  the  creation.   They  were  called  Nat-tiq  by  the  Akkadians, 
but  to  which  of  the  ^eetA  gods  they  belonged  is  donhtfuL  The 
figures  may  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  represent  Phmnician 
forms  of  Ra  Or  Ehonso.  {See  Burch's   Catalogue  Egypt  Antiq.") 
(3.)  The  boar^headed  figure.    This  must  be  the  Winter  god  of 
Phoenicia,  who  with  the  boar's  tusk  of  winter  slew  the  youthful 
Tammuz.  The  boar  does  not  iqppear  in  either  Aasyiian, 
or  Egyptian  mythology. 
(4.)  The  "  nim-headed  ; "  this  is  in  all  probability  the  Egyptian  Chnonmi, 

who  luul  pii^sed  into  the  FhaMiician  pantheon. 
(5.)  The  dog-headed  is  possibly  the  genus  of  the  inferno,  one  of  the 
four  dogs  of  MerodaiBh,  or  perhaps  a  form  of  death  as  thederonrer, 
like  the  Vedio-Tama.  (i9m  M.  MUller  <«  Big.  Ted,* 
(&)  The  lion-headed  »  the  Akkadian  and  Amyrian  Nbboal,  the 

•  YoL  vi,  on  the  word  "Sa.'^ 
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god  to  whom  the  lion-headed  figures  and  winged  lions  were 
dedicated.  He  wn.s  like  HoruB  the  midnight  auu,  which 
iUuminated  the  '*  land  of  death." 
It  would  seem  to  me,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  that  we  have  here 
the  gods  of  infsniOy  the  gocb  who  rnle  the  "knd  of  death  and  duknem, 
and  oppoee  the  peaage  H  the  wral  of  the  good  man ; "  and  it  may  serve  to 
ilhifltnte  the  emhleme  of  these  seven  gods,  to  quote  the  following  from  a 
hymn addresrted  to  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits.  (W.A.I,  IV, pi.  6.)  "The 
passage  unfortunately  broken  may  be  of  use.  In  the  recurring  days*^ 
were  the  wicked  gods,  rebellious  spirits,  who  in  the  lower  part  of  heaven 
had  been  created  ;  they  wrought  tlieir  evil  work,  devising  with  wicked 
heads  at  sunset  ;t  as  a  sea  beast  to  the  river  they  turned.  Among  the 
seven  of  them,  the  first  was  a  scorpiont  .  .  .  the  second  a  thunderbolt, 
the  third  a  leopard,§  the  fourth  a  serpent,  the  fifth  a  watch  dog,||  the  sixtli 
the  nging  tempest,^  which  to  god  or  king  sahmits  not ;  the  seventh  the 
messenger  of  the  fatal  wind." 

I  have  endeavoured  in  these  notes  on  the  animal-headed  gods  only  to 
sqggest  points  which  may  be  of  use  to  other  students,  and  I  anxiously 
await  thy  results  of  the  examination  of  this  valuable  tablet  by  that  master 
of  Phcenician  art  and  archfcolo^y,  M.  (^anueau,  who  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  solve  many  points  which  are  now  olwi  ure. 

The  upper  tier  is  occupied  by  the  symlnjlic  emblems  of  the  gods. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  tablet,  I  would  venture  to 
soji^gest  that  these  are  the  emblems  of  the  good  gods^  the  protselots  of  the 
good  man  deceased  against  the  hostile  gods  figored  on  the  tablet  The 
emblems  are  neaily  aU  of  them  common  to  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
religious  tablets,  but  some  of  them  appear  to  be  of  special  intermt  in  the 
religious  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  8o  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  on  them, 
referring  students  to  tablets  and  sculptures  in  which  similar  examples  are 
to  be  found  — 

(1.)  The  Seven  Stars,  the  Pleiades,  the  god  invoked  in  the  Baviun 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  as  the  "  god  Seven, "  >-*-|[         On  the 

*  The  seren  Mmttakridhat  of  Sjrns  from  Febmaiy  25th  to  Ksroh  3rd,  when 
evil  spirits  were  suppoiad  to  have  tpeoul  power.   (SayceWSmith,  **  Cbald.  Ghn.,*' 

p.  99.) 

t  The  period  wlien  the  evil  spirits  and  demons  begin  tlieir  work,  after  tlio 
sun,  their  great  opponent,  has  gone  to  rest*  Compare  the  Hebrew  ides  of  the 
*'  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkoMs." 

t  "  The  piercer  of  the  laan-otond,**  most  probably  the  lightning,  Mrtm,  the 
"  Smasher." 

§  Ximru,  a  leopard  or  panther,  the  Arab nimr,  Thia  may  be  one  of  tlie 
camiTorous-headed  figures  of  the  tablet. 

II  This  mnst  be  the  eqniTsbnt  of  the  Indian  Ysma  sad  his  dog,  and  perhaps 
the  deity  from  whom  the  Bog  BStst  denres  its  name. 

f  The  winter-cloud,  the  boar-heeded  figure  of  the  taUet,  whoie  rode  emet 
slew  Tammns  the  Summer  Sua. 
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statue  of  Esarhaddon,  at  the  month  of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  these 
api)oar,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  royal  statne  on  which 
they  ap|>ear,  thonj^h  they  are  frequently  found  on  the  gems.  I 
should  lie  inclined  to  connect  them  with  the  Cal>iri. 

(8.)  The  crescent  moon  is  certainly  the  emVJem  of  latar  or  Astarte. 
She  was,  as  I  have  shown,  the  goddesi  of  the  moon  from  the 
oommenoement  of  the  last  qvarter  to  the  end  of  the  first  Hie 
Hittite  moon  goddess  has  a  hebnet  sonnomited  with  a  creaoenl 

(3l)  The  winged  circle,  the  Persian  Fenrhar,  is  the  emUem  of  the  gtdden 
rayed  sun-pfod.    (Sst "  Athenteum  "  Septem>>er  6th,  1881.) 

(4.)  The  rayed  disk  the  moon. — Tlie  solar  disk  when  not  represented  an 
the  winjjed  circle  of  Fervhar,  is  distintjuished  fnuu  the  lunar  by 
having  eight  ntar-like  limbs,  and  eight  wave-like  rays,  so  seen 
on  the  tablet  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Alxx)  Hublja  or 
Sippnraof  tlie  Sun,  the  Chaldean  Helio|)<>lis,  and  on  the  boundary 
Ht<»ue  of  Merodach-Baladan  1  (b.c.  1300),  and  Merodach-Nadin- 
akhi  (B.C.  1100). 

(6.)  The  two  next  emblems  ^  ^  are  diflRcult  to  explain,  but  they 
appear  to  be  the  Asherah  or  wooden  poet^,  tlie  rT^tTN 
D^t?W,  the  jxwts  which,  like  the  fir  tree  of  ('yl)ele,  took  so 
important  a  })art  in  the  worship  of  the  Asiatic  mother  g(xldesa. 

(6.)  The  TrisHul  is  here  clearly  the  thunderbolt  of  liimmon,  the  Jupiter 
Touans  of  Syria  and  Assyria.  This  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
Bsals  and  gems,  and  on  the  statoe  of  Esarhaddon  at  the  Nnhr 
A  Kelb>  and  on  the  boondaiy  stones  mentioned  abova. 

(7.)  The  peculiar  dub  or  staff     is  the  emblem  of  Merodaofa  in  Assyrian, 

and  probably  of  the  Phoenician  Melkarth.  It  is  the  weapon 
described  in  the  tablet  of  the  War  of  the  Gods.   It  is  the  same  as 

Khreb  3-^.^  bomebyPei-seusjigainst  the  Dragon  which  tradition 

says  he  slew  at  Joppa,  and  of  which  a  tradition  may  linger  in  the 
story  of  St.  (ieorge,  kxutt<?d  in  St.  George's  Biiy  at  Beyrout* 
(8.)  The  horneti  cap  was  the  emblem  of  Baal  or  Bel,  and  wa«  always 
worn  by  him.   The  examples  of  it  are  numerous,  on  the  Bavian 
TDcks^  on  the  statues  of  Assunmidrpal,  Samsi-Bimmon,  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  that  of  Esarhaddon  at  the  Nahr  d  Edb^ 
and  on  the  boundary-stones  mentioned  above. 
The  curious  group  of  figures  arranged  in  the  lower  compartment  are 
very  diflRcult  to  explain  without  a  carefid  examination  of  the  original 
t'lblet,  and  I  think  that  the  suggestion  of  Lieuter)aut  Conder  of  their  being 
offerings  to  the  shade  "  and  the  gods  of  death  "  is  a  very  possible  solution. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  suggest  the  coni]>anson  with  Hittite  inscriptions, 
whereof  the  signs,  as  far  aa  I  can  distinguish  of  them,  several  occur.  On 

*  On  a  bonndsiy  stone  of  the  14th  oentoiy  B.o.y  diseorerad  }ij  Mr.  Bssism 
at  Bsbyhm,  this  staff  has  a  dog's  head. 
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the  monumenta  at  Jerablus  we  have  the  V9MB,  the  altar,  jar,  or  baaket, 
boots,  hontft  foot  and  qiiiTflr,  tho  renuuning  chancter  appean  to  be  a 
hupf  which  doea  not  oceor. 

hk  my  aooount  at  the  aeab  in  the  potwion  of  8.  Tommawriiiii  of  Aleppo, 
whidi  appeared  in  the  "  Athenseom  "  of  March,  1880, 1  pointed  out  how  in 
one  aeal  the  Phcenician  artist  had  turned  a  cuneiform  character,  meaning 
name  or  signature,  into  a  tree,  and  work«'<l  it  into  the  field  of  his  tent.  It 
^8  ]K>t48ible  that  we  may  have  here  a  couveutiooaliaed  representation  which 
once  was  an  intx-ription. 

I  must  now  concJude  tlie^e  notes,  but  if  by  them  I  have  raised  an  interest 
in  this  vahiable  tablet,  I  sludl  be  amply  rewarded,  and  I  hope  that  a 
careful  photograph  or  ft  east  niay  be  aooeaaible  to  atadente,  and  that  thna 
points  now  obacore  may  be  deuned  up.  There  are  many  matten  I  feel 
that  itadenta  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  mythology  can  throw  more 
light  than  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  reoonlaof  Aeajria,  on  this— 
8tQiy  of  Death. 

W.  St.  Cbao  BoecAww. 


KADESH  ON  ORONTES. 

The  report  of  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E.,  on  Kadesh,  in  tlie  J\ily  Qnarterlif 
Utate^nient  (pp.  1()3  et  is  full  of  very  interesting  and  vahiable  ujatter, 

for  wliich  all  studentH  of  Ilittite  and  P^jjyptian  affuii-s  owe  him  hearty 
thanks.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  identifying  Tell  Neby  Mendeh 
(or  Mindan,  Mindoh,  Burton  ;  Mindow,  Porler)  aa  the  site  of  the  Hifctite 
y adeah,  however  the  name  may  be  found  there.  Aa  lieutenant  CSonder  haa 
mentioned,  I  took  paina  to  edlate  all  attainable  Egyptian  information  for 
him  before  he  left  England,  and  I  have  since  studied  the  matter  again,  and 
have  given  some  results  in  a  paper  read  November  laty  to  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archa'ology.  Now  I  will  try  to  put  the  question  clearly  in  the 
light  of  the  Egy])tian  records^  which  are  remarkably  conoordaut^  both  in 
narrative  antl  picture. 

The  celebrated  battle-scene  described  by  the  court  poet  Pentaiir  is  given 
twice  on  the  walls  of  the  Kameeseum.  On  the  second  pylon  (Bosellini, 
MJL  dx,  cx,  Lepeius,  *<])enkm.,*'  toL  iii,  164)  the  Orontea  flowa  from  the 
left  into  ft  lake  which  curvea  upwarda,  and  at  the  top  tunu  to  the  light, 
where  the  doubly-moated  Kadesh  stands  on  an  island,  with  a  bridge  above 
and  below,  the  lower  being  •outhy  for  the  force  of  the  Kheta,  shewn  there, 
crossed  the  southern  moat  to  attack  the  brigade  of  Ha,  as  the  narrative  teUa 
us.  Below  the  river  is  a  straight  embanked  ainal,  runninj^j  right  across 
the  picture.  Tlie  Jir$t  pylon  ("  Deukm.,"  vol.  iii,  157-100)  agrees  in  these 
particulars,  and  we  have  to  the  left  the  imporUuit  addition  of  the  point 
w  here  the  canal  flowa  out  of  the  river  on  its  eatt  nde^  running  north-east 
In  botih  Eadeah  muat  be  at  the  north-eaat  end  of  the  lake,  which  ia  at  kaat 
five  timea  aa  long  aa  the  iahmd  where  the  fortified  Kadeeh  atanda.  In  the 
enonnona  battle-piece  of  Abuaimbel  the  Orontea  flowa  aimilarfy  into  the 
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lake  (wlkieh,  bowevmr,  liei  fltraigliter  in  the  line  of  the  riyer-ooofw) ;  tin 
iflland  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  leke  on  ite  north-east  aidoi  and  the  nvtat 

mns  on,  taking  a  decided  cur\'e,  iuul  then  itnjgfatening  ita  course  once 
more.  Here,  likewise,  are  the  Kheta  troope  across  the  south  moat  But  the 
parallel  canal  is  only  to  l)e  inferred  from  tlie  movements  of  the  Kheta  and 
JEgvptian  troo]>s,  as  1  have  shown  in  my  paper. 

Now  all  the  preouse  statomentH  of  the  reconis  iigree  with  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  course  of  the  canal  in  showing  the  position  of  the  Egyptian 
tableau  relatively  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  inference  is  that  the 
ialand-loiU'esn  stands  at  the  north-east  end  of  tiie  lake,  forming  apparently 
(as  I  suggested  to  Lieatenant  Gonder)  **  a  part  of  the  great  enguiear> 
ing  works  at  the  northern  and  lower  end  of  the  long  lake,  which  indnded 
the  great  dyke,  heading  np  the  waters  of  the  Ofontes,  by  whidk  the  lake 
was  artificially  formed," 

I  cannot  but  identify  this  oonsideiable  lake,  flowing  north-easterly,  with 
the  present  lake  of  Horns. 

Lieutenant  Conder  would  have  it  represent  a  mill-pool  50  yanls'across,  to 
the  8o\itli-east  of  the  Tell,  400  yards  long,  but  I  think  this  quite  a  dia- 
proportioned  thought" 

Nor  wiU  Tell  Neby  Mendeh  snit  in  anywise  the  strategic  conditioiis  off 
the  story.  "The  monnd  is  remarkably  conspicuous  from  all  sidea"  We 
agree  as  to  the  route  of  the  Pharaoh  along  the  valley  of  the  Eleuthems 
(Nahr  el  Kebir),  "  The  Pharaoh  crossed  a  ridge  (400  or  500  feet  above 
the  lake)  and  descended  into  the  plains  north-west  of  (Lieutenant  Conder's) 
K;ulesh,  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Ilittite  lake,"  and  consequently 
in  full  luew  of  the  {^eat  amhu^((tde  of  thousands  of  the  allie.s  ixtsted  (as  we 
are  UAi\)  to  the  north-west  of  Katle.sh.  This  is  precisely  contrary  to  the 
Egyptian  jiccount,  which  makes  the  Pharaoh  advance  from  the  south,  and 
fall  heedless  into  the  trap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  great  ambuscade 
were  laid  in  the  lower  hmd  to  the  north-west  of  the  great  dyke,  where  the 
chimney-tops  of  Saddeh  are  below  the  level  of  the  lake  (so  much  does  the 
ground  fall  off),  the  Pharaoh  might  well  have  been  lured  by  the  spies  into 
the  most  perihui^i  socnrity,  while  the  Kheta  king's  chariots  sped  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  crossed  the  ford  to  the  south-west  of  its  higher 
end,  and  cut  the  Pharaoh  from  his  supports,  for  their  camp  (we  are  told) 
was  "on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  Kadesh."  Then  the  brigade  of  Ila, 
forming  the  south-ea.stward  column,  would  be  crushed  on  that  side  of  the 
lake  by  the  tlank  attack  of  the  forces  thrf)wn  across  the  southern  moat  of 
Kadesh  ;  while  Ramesea  with  his  body-guard  was  at  bay,  completely 
surrounded  by  the  line  of  the  Hittite  chariots,  on  the  opposite  or  north- 
west side  of  the  lake.  These  are  the  detaib  so  well  represented  by  the 
relief-pitcnres  of  the  Egyptian  walla 

I  ciiuiot  but  think  them  quite  in  accordance  with  the  supposition  wliich 
places  Ka<lesh  at  the  north-east  outfall  of  the  lake  over  its  great  dyke,  and  not 
reconcilalde  with  the  theorv  of  Lieutenant  Conder  that  Tell  Nebv  Mendeh 
is  the  Hittite  Kiulesh.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  Tell  now  standing  should 
be  Kaduah,  Tell  Koteiueh  (Kataui  of  Arrowamith,  Kattiniez  of  liey),  by 
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fhe  8oat3i-«ast  end  of  the  great  dyke  1b  tar  more  likely.  Hera,  or  £roiii  the 
dyke  haid  by,  Lieutenant  Conder  teila  lie  "the  flat  basaltic  slopes  on  the 
right  conrfah'^f  the  path  hff  which  Rameses  approached."    Here,  perhaps,  the 

moate<l  stron.rh('M  mirjht  have  stocMl,  hikI  the  moats  may  long  since  have 
been  filled  and  dried.  Here  and  in  the  lower  levels  "  behind  Kadesh  the 
wicke<l,"  the  deadly  ambush  may  have  been  laid.  AH  this  would  |H.>rfectly 
acconi  with  the  narratives  and  tableaux  alike,  and  I  venture  to  urge  a  very 
careful  attention  to  this  spot  and  to  the  dyke  itself,  for  I  think  with 
Profeaaor  Porter  that  **  the  Hittitea  seem  to  hare  been  the  original  f ounden 
of  that  great  embankment" 

One  word  more.  I  thooght  at  first,  in  view  of  the  I^gyptian  zeeorda, 
ihiht  Kadesh  must  have  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  Orontes.  But  I 
now  see  that  the  expression  "  Pharaoh  had  placed  himself  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Kadesh,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river  Aninatha,"  must  apply 
to  the  Pharaib,  not  to  the  town,  which  is  cli*arly  sliown  to  Ix'  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  rivt;r  or  itn  lake.  Tl»e  name  Kadesh  "seems  to  have  wandered 
like  Koteineh,"  shown  in  Lieutenant  Couder's]  sketch-map  some  three 
miles  from  the  TtU  Coteineli. 

•  If  we  oan  by  combined  effort  of  ezpkrera  and  stadenta  dear  up  thia 
mattetf  and  put  the  piok<aze  into  the  trne  spot,  I  am  quite  anro  that  no 
one  will  rejoice  more  heartily  than  that  excellent  and  now  celebrated 
oiBoer  of  the  splendid  oocpe  of  Boyal  Engineers^  lieatenant  CSonder. 

HnBT  QiOBos  ToxKura. 

WsBiov-auFBa-MAiay 

Nmember  *Jth^  1881. 

P.S. —  I  think  it  imj)ortant  to  notice  two  points  in  tlie  n  iiiarks  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Wright  on  my  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logy. 

'  I.  Mr.  Wright "  had  no  doubt  that  in  tbe  poem  <tf  Pentaur  two  lakes 
were  referred  to— the  little  hke  of  Kadesh,  areund  which  the  battle  waa 
foughty  and  'the lake  of  the  land  of  the  Amoritee,'  namely,  the  Bahr  el 
Hnma,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  part  of  the  IjgTptian  army  muat  have 
been  when  the  battle  ])egan.'' 

But  it  is  really  doubtful  whether  any  lake  is  mentioned  in  the  text ; 
and  in  the  Knttle-])ieees  there  is  manifestly  only  at  the  north-east  end 
of  which  sUinds  Ka<lei*h. 

II.  Mr.  Wright  remarks  :  "  It  was  eiiay  to  overcome  distance  on  a 
map,  but  supposing  the  ci*ossing  place  at  each  end  of  the  lake  to  have  been 
eight  or  ten  milea  apart,  the  KMta  diarlota  muat  have  gone  careering 
Toond  a  circuit  of  forty  or  fifty  milea  or  mora  dumg  the  battle.** 

lliia  ia  a  nuaapprehenaion.  The  tableaux  ahow  two  tmuUaneouM 
movements  of  Hittite  chariotr}*  in  op])osite  directions  to  meet  and  form  a 
drcnit  The  lake  of  Homa  ia  6  miles  long^  aaya  lieutenant  Ckmder,  and 
8  miles  broad. 

Now  the  more  extensive  of  these  movements  need  not  have  covered 
more  ground  than  12  miles  round  the  south-west  end,  and  the  other 
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manoBomt  6  or  6  iiiil€8  round  tlie  Hflgrfli-eMt  end  of  the  lake.  An  hour 
andabalf  ironldMoompUdi  hoUk  togvlihav  tiie  agffr9ffat$  hmng  17  or  18 
mlks  imteul  of  **  40  or  60  or  moret.* 

Moreovor,  Umm  moyementa  were  b^ort,  and  not  "  during  fho  battle^* 
and  tbej  were  deliberatelj  {danned  beforahandy  with  plenty  of  time  for 
their  acconij)liHhroent  at  leisure. 

I  believe  that  if  Mr.  Wright  had  studied  the  eWdence  of  the  monu- 
ments and  maps  hia  impressions  would  have  been  very  different  My 
object  is  to  liave  these  brought  fairly  to  bear  \ij>on  a  aurv'ey  of  the  ground, 
especially  taking  account  of  the  levek  for  5  or  6  miles  round  the  lake 
of  Horns. 

H.O.T. 


THE  BOCK  BIAIMON. 

It  aaema  from  the  last  Quarter^  Staiemeni  that  Lieatenant  Oonder 

recently  went  down  in  the  harvest  time  to  the  Bock  Rimmon,  into  tlie 

cave  of  the  six  hundred,  and  stumbled  over  some  startling  conclusions, 

I  do  not  wish,  like  the  Philistines,  to  rob  his  threshing-floor  in  Lehi 
(Hebr.  belehi),  but  I  should  like  iu  the  strength  of  a  Samson  to  beat  out 
bin  gleanings  with  the  inqnintoriaZ  rod,  and  t<j  winnow  tlie  wheat  with  the 
critical  fan,  so  that  the  chatf  may  be  driven  away  by  the  wind  of  sound 
opinion.  I  will  not  discuss  the  meaning  of  Bimmon,  as  I  c^m  afford  to 
leave  it  nntraaalated  in  Jadgaa  zz ;  1  Sam.  ziv,  2  (where  A.  V.  has 
"  pomegranate  ")  but  will  paason  to  thefollowiQgpointB  given  in  Qiuarterljf 
Staiemmtij  1861,  pi  247,  as  the  naolta  of  careful  eramination. 
(a.)  The  Bodk  Bimmon  waa  at  the  preaent  village  of  BwnmAn. 
(b.)  The  site  of  the  latter  "ooold  not  be  more  ooneetlj  deaoibed  than 

by  the  term  Seta." 
(c.)  "  The  Hebrew  word  (sela)  has  not  the  meaning  of  precipice." 
ifL)  The  surviving  Benjamites  did  not  take  refuge  among  the  precipices 
of  Wikiy  Suweinlt,  east  of  Jeb'a,  and  so  could  not  have  hidden 
themselves  in  the  cave  called  Mugh4ret  el  Jai. 
(e.)  The  cave  ''will  not  hold  the  number  of  fugitives  mentioned  in  the 
itoiy." 

(/.)  " Hie  name  Bimmon  no  loqgeroecan  in  the  Ticinity." 

The  qoeition  of  the  trae  pooition  of  the  Book  Bimmon  baa  fireipiently 
been  touched  upon  in  these  pageit  ▼»> :  1879,  pp.  103,  118-189,  170 ; 
1880,  ppu  100,  173,  236. 

To  sift  the  matter  thoron^y,  I  will  take  the  ean  leaned  by  Lientenant 
Conder,  one  by  one. 

Sef<t. — This  is  a  word  against  which  several  wrong  identifications 
are  da^shed  to  pieces.  I  have  stated  (1879,  p.  127)  that  "  sela  always  means 
a  precipitous  rock,  t.e.,  a  ciiif  ....  height  alone  does  not  entitle  to  the 
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name."  On  the  other  hand  Lieutenant  Couder  urges  and  clainu  to  ihow 
that  the  xcord  has  not  the  vwaning  of  precipice. 

He  can  hardly  be  unaware  that  such  authoritiee  as  Dr.  Stanley  and 
Grove  liavs  xoidaad  Mis  ligr  ciiff  (anotlur  tmulalet  it  crag),  ao  tihiit  to 
nmoTa  this  greit  olMtraetkMi,  I  mnit  have  nooniie  to  &  petard. 

I  take  the  following  from  A  pictunaqiM  writer 

**ThMpe  it  a  gnat  gofge  called  the  'VaUej of  BoQk%'  a nanow  hot 
deep  chaflBky  wipatmble  except  by  a  detour  of  many  miles,  so  that  Saul 
might  have  Rtood  within  sight  of  David,  yet  quite  unable  to  overtake  hie 

enemy  ;  and  to  this  *  Clif  {tela)  of  Division  *  ;  there  is  no  other 

place  near  Maon  where  diffs^  such  as  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  word  Sela, 
can  be  found."  Again  he  writ*«  ;  ''  The  he<at  and  ghire  were  oppressive, 
and  I  was  glad  at  noan  to  rest  under  a  white,  chalk  diff  and  was  able  to 
lealiee  the  forae  of  the  poetie  hugiiageof  iMiah,  'Iheahadowef  agreat 
lock  {Mia)  in  a  weacy  knd"*  (la  x«ii,  S).  lefemng  to  the  Bode 

(•eb)  Etam,  he  givM'*eaj^8  neat"  ae  the  meaning  of  Etun.  Ae^Tent 
WoriE,"  1880^  pp.  14S,S45^  246.  Yet  even  thia  teatimooj  aeou  haidly 
eufficient  to  more  Lieutenant  Conder,  who  says  my  quotationaaie  '^^feaieelj 
eufhcient  to  prove  that  »ela  should  be  rendered  precipice." 

I  must,  therefore,  next  call  a  myriad  of  witnesses  from  the  land  of 
Edom.  "And  other  ten  thousand  left  alive  did  the  children  of  Jndah 
carry  away  captive,  and  brought  them  unto  the  top  of  the  rock 
{teia)f  and  cast  them  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock  (sda)  that 
they  were  all  -broken  in  pieoea^(ll  CSuon,  uv,  12).  It  ia  pleaeaat  to 
ofaaerve  that  the  LXX  here  tnndate  tda  by  itfiiifuf6s  (a  precipice),  and  not 
by  the  indefinite  word  wvrpa.  Five  4garee  mnet  be  allowed  to  be 
anfflcient  to  prove  one  point,  so  I  conclude  that  sela  does  mean  a  pree^piei, 
here  and  alao  throo^out  the  Bible,  as  I  cannot  find  a  aiqgle 
where  such  a  meaning  is  out  of  place. 

Lieutenant  Conder  urges,  however,  that  in  some  passages  sela  can 
acarcely  be  understood  as  meaning'  a  precipice,  quoting  two,  viz.,  Ps.  xviii, 
2,  "  The  Lord  is  my  rock  ; "  but  jis  the  next  words  are  "and  my  fortress," 
it  IB  dear  that  a  rock  with  (rather  than  Mrithout)  precipitoua  sides  best 
9iit  the  Ptahnitt^e  meaning.  He  alao  quotea  Fe.  zl,  ^  <*Set  my  leet 
iipon  a  rock'— adding^  '*a  poaition  hardly  to  be  oonaidered  ae  one  of 
aafety  and  oooifort''  It  ia  almoet  mmecessary  to  reply  that  here  ''npon  a 
ipck  "  means  on  the  top,  not  on  the  side  of  a  precipice,  juet  aa  the  watch- 
man in  Jezreel  (2  Kings  ix,  17)  stotwl  on  (the  same  Hebrew  word  ae  in 
Ps.  xl,  2)  tlie  tower,  not  on  its  side,  in  perfect  "safety  and  comfort." 

By  thus  cuncluHively  demonstrating  that  »elti  ineaus  a  prc('ipi('<\  we  liave 
at  oucedis}K)sod  of  the  jxjiutsa,  6,  c.  The  liock  {itda)  RummOu,  aa  we  have 
seen,  was  undoubtedly  a precipitout  rock,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  placed 
at  Rimm^ln,  whidi  lieotenant  Conder  anorea  us  **  oould  not  be  more 
ooirectly  described  than  by  a  word  which,  he  nidges,  has  not  the  meaning 
of  predplca* 

It  k  superfluona  to  prove  to  him  the  correctness  of  this,  his  own  state- 
ment^  by  p«int»"g  out  that  honaea  at  BommAn  are  built  upon  the  aidee  of 

■  2 
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the  knoll,  that  on  the  Survey  ina})  tnicks  are  marketl  as  approaching  it? 
£rom  the  four  sides,  &,c   Therefore  it  could  uot  be  a  »ela. 

The  rival  die  his'tbiiB  to  completely  Tannhed,-  that  I  deed  not  bring 
into  aotion  my  reeerre  paMagw,  viz. :  Job^  xxzix,  -88 ;  Pror.  xzz,  26 ; 
Cant,  ii,  14;  la.  zzii,  16;  zxxU»  S;  Jer.  ▼.  3;  zuii,  88;  zlviii,  98; 
Anios  vi,  12.   Still  the  remaining  pointa  c^,       have  to  be  considered. 

I  have  already  shown,  1880,  p.  236,  that  from  the  battle-field  near 
Gil>eah  the  Benjamites  fled  e.-istwartls  towards  the  wildemesa.  The 
exact  position  of  Gibeah  is  still  unsettled,  but  it  w;us  nut  far  from  tlie  crrtat 
north  road  {iJ.,  p.  237),  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  probably  identical  with 
Gibeali  of  Saul,  aiui  to  be  identihcd  with  Gibeath  Aniniah,  i.e.,  the  hUl  of 
the  metropolis  (2  Sam.  ii,  24),  and  this  I  place  at  Elhurbet'Adaiieh,  about 
twomilea  tothe  eaatof  Gibeon.  Be  thia  aa  it  may,  the  Benjamitoafled  from 
the  battle-field  aomewhere  aonth  of  the  latitode  ii  er  Bam  (Jndgea  xx,  Zl\ 
in  an  eaaterly  direction  towaida  Gibeah,  i.e.,  Jeb'a  (Judgea  xx,  48),  toiraida 
the  wildeineaa,  and  thia  coune  would  take  them  dinetly  to  the  predpicea 
of  WAdy  Suweintt. 

Here,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  wfidy,  we  find  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2)  in 
the  utt^TUiost  part  of  (iilwali,  i.e.,  .Teb'a,  under  t/ie  Uimmon  (A.  V.  a  jxmie- 
granate  tree)  wliich  is  in  Migron  (i.e.,  the  precipice)  ;  here,  too,  wad  "  a  sharp 
ro<.:k "  (A.  v.,  literally,  tooth  of  a«e/a),  facing  over  against  Miclmiash.  No 
better  hiding  pkce  ooold  be  deaived  than  aome  hidden  cavern  among  the 
prccipicea  of  thia  wild  mountain  gorge ;  and  aa*  the  Hebrewa  hid  them- 
aelvea  (1  Sam.  ziv,  11)  in  haiM  from  the  Philiatmea,  I  cannot  aee  that 
Biblical  authority  is  needed  for  their  having  concealed  themselves  im  a 
com  from  enemiea  bent  on  waging  a  war  oC  extennination  alter  two* 
di^raceful  defeats. 

Why  in  the  world  tlie  CCM")  Benjanntes  should  l>e  made  to  parade  them- 
selves on  llinuinOn,  like  flies  on  a  sugar  loaf,  instead  of  being  hidden  away 
in  a  Kife  place,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  ;  and  if  to  the 
£nglish  mind  it  still  seems  unsuitable  for  those  who  run  to  run  to  the 
fieareat  and  beat  place  of  refuge,  inatead  of  croaaing  aaven  milea  of  "nfoet* 
diffienlt  coontry,"  then,  mindful  of  Cetewayo^a  fickle  fortune,  I  appeal 
from  Japheth  to  Ham  to*  dedde  what  Shem  would  do  when  outnumbered- 
fourteen  to  one. 

Meanwhile  I  claim  to  have  disposed  of  objection  c/,  if  only  the  cave  is 
laige  enough,  and  this  briuga  me  to  «,  whidi  I  ahail  treat  aa  ckaf^  aa  it- 
aeems  to  l)e  so  intended. 

The  tnwlition  clinging  to  Mugb&ret  el  Jai  that  "  sixteen  flocks  of  one 
hundrtKl  sheep  have  been  folded  atone  time  in  its  miun  chamber''  is  valuable 
on  account  of  the  dx  and  the  one  hundred;  the  tniA  ut  the  statement  is 
of  no  importance.  Still  it  oceun  to  me  that  it  ia  hardly  fair  to  uae  the 
Kcgeb  or  Mnih^do¥m  meaaorement  for  aheep  in  the  highhoida  of  Benjamin^* 
for  anch  aeems  to  be  forced  upon  us,  if  more  than  three  aheep  could 
acarcely  be  packed  into  two  aquare  yards." 

Again,  in  making  a  space  of  six  feet  by  three  feet  a  ftine  qud  non  for 
man  hiding  for  their  Uvea,  Lieutenant  Coader  appean  to  me  to  aaaome' 
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that  Um  mmvon  were  respectable  aldemen  of  the  £gkm  girth,  and  nd 

youiij;  (l^peradoes  of  the  Ehud  cut. 

Such  )),-Uati;U  accomnicKlation  wmiM  not  Yxi  nee<le<l  for  men  scarcely 
more  civilize<l  tlian  the  liKultTii  Fell.iliet  u.  The  total  area  of  the  cave  is 
Kiid  uut  to  exceed  970  wiuare  /arda,  while  the  muiu  chambex*  in  about  500 
yards  square. 

Now  ihe  Eduoation  Department  in  Kiijath-Sepher  fixes  the  space  to  be 
allowed  for  each  street  Aiab  at  8  eqnare  feet,  while  Lieatenant  Oonder 
will  not  aUow  a  Benjamite,  alter  all  his  Talonr,  to  eaoape  for  hie  life  into  a 
cave  of  which  the  laige  room  allows  ei|^t  feet  per  man,  or  14  feet  ioclud- 
ing  tlie  class-rooms.  Better  it  seems  for  the  sis  hundred  to  be  shun  by 
Israel,  than  to  have  to  eross  their  legs,  or  for  only  part  cf  the  number  te 
lie  down  at  onc»\ 

It  is  f;ur,  however,  to  jxiint  out  that  Lieutenant  Cou'ler  is  more 
dexterous  than  I  am  in  jwckiii^^,  when  he  h.us  in  view  the  hiniater  ohjt-et 
of  tixiiig  the  kittle  of  Gibwdi  at  Jeba.  He  hjivs  (1877,  105  ;  1881,  .SS>) 
that  at  ike  latter  place,  there  was  a  eore  kige  eutmgh  to  contain  the 
ambush  (Judges  xx,  33).  How  laige  then  was  the  caye^and  howlaige  the 
ambush  t  Josephus  says  half  the  army,  about  160^000  men.  2!lal 
cave  must  have  been  dose  and  hot  indeed.  Haj^y  Josephus  some- 
times writes  fictit^n,  and  the  ambush  cleariy  did  not  lie  in  wait  in  a  caye 
but  round  about  (Judges  xx,  29)  Gibeah. 

Further,  Lieutenant  Conder  fin«ls  it  "  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
advocate's  of  a  Rock  Kimmon  in  Wady  »Suweinit  hIkxiIiI  have  j)itched 
on  tliLs  jxarticular  cave  (Mugharet  el  Jai),  seeing  that  there  Jire  many 
other  caves  along  both  sides  of  the  valley,"  curiously  addiug,  "  though 
uufortuuately  they  are  for  the  most  part  iuaccessible." 

Surely  the  wiih  has  new  crossed  his  mind  that  we  had  pitched  upon 
an  maeeetMe  cava  The  rosaona,  however,  for  fbdng  on  MughAret  el 
Jaiss  the  place  of  rsfuge  lor  the  Benjamites^  are  as  follows :~ 

1.  It  is  obviously  the  cavern  mentioned  to  Mr.  Finn,  in  1851;  as 
capable  of  containing  several  hundred  men. 

2.  It  is  arcettibU,  and  firomit  it  is  eaay  to  reach  the  concealed qinng  of 
Ain  Su Weill! t. 

3.  It  is  the  beet  known  (1.878, 112;  and  apparently  the  laigest  cave  in 

the  ravine. 

4.  It  is  well  ticreeued  from  view,  and  therefore  a  desirable  ludiug 
plaocb 

It  has  been  used  time  out  cf  mind  for  refuge  by  the  neighbouring 
Tillagen^  when  paraeecuted  by  the  govenmient ;  and  the  hiding  pboe 
habitually  used  in  modem  times  may  well  have  been  that  reaorted  to  in 

ihe  days  of  Phinehas  and  evtti  of  Siiul. 

6.  There  must  lit' some  n:iaon  for  the  repeated  mention  of  in  coUt 
iiection  with  hundreds  in  reference  to  Mugharet  el  Jai,  and  iU  oecujiation 
by  the  ^iix  hundred  iieujaoiite  survivors  would  be  a  likely  and  reasonable 

cx})lanation. 

It  is  not,  however,  necesaaiy  for  all  the  fugitives  ever  to  have  been  in 
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the  cave  at  one  time,  fltill  less  for  four  montha.  After  sunjBet  they  could 
doubtlejw  come  oui  like  rabbits  to  get  com  and  water.  The  plain  truth 
seemn  to  be  that  the  cave  formeil  the  headquarters  of  the  Benjamite  aur- 
rivora,  so  tliat  this  stalk  proves  to  be  altogether  chaf, 

Mr.  Bawnalej  (1879,  126),  among  the  names  reooTernd  in  his  expedi- 
tkNi,  givw  the  foUowing,  «r  iKumamais  and  WAdy  «r  Bummamt  both 
oMooilj  AomiMted  with  Elmmffn,  Whether  he  wm  impoeed  vpoA  in 
these  names  being  given  him,  or  Identenant  CSonder  in  their  not  being 
given,  is  a  pnint  on  which  no  eridenoe  is  before  us. 

The  present  existence  of  the  name  Rimmon  is,  howerer,  of  no  real 
importance,  as  then  oertainly  wae  a  Bimmon  somewhere  hereaboats  in 
the  time  of  Saul. 

I  think  all  objectionB  recently  and  formerly  made  against  this  most 
interesting  diff  and  cave  have  now  been  fairly  met  and  demolished,  as 
I  doubt  not  eveiy  future  one  will  also  be,  for  **  magna  est  Veritas  et 
pnevnlebit* 

Hie  sound  naoHs  may  be  statsd  thoa : — 

The  Rock  Rimmon  was  not  at  Bimmte  because— 

1.  It  is  not  a  mIo. 

5.  It  is  not  a  aoitable  place  of  rafoga  lor  men  fighting  lor  tiieir 

Kvea. 

3.  It  is  probably  not  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

4.  It  was  seven  miles  diat-mt  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  another 
hiding  place  which  was  far  nearer,  was  also  far  better. 

Tliat  the  refuge  of  the  six  hundre<i  Benjamites  was  the  great  cavern  called 
HoghAret  el  Jai,  among  the  cliffs  of  the  {massage  ci  Michmawh,  seems  to  me 
to  be  condnaiTeiy  proved  by  the  following  chain  of  dreunalantial 

VwgUvillW  e^^ 

1.  The  Benjamilea  ware  punned  ''nnlo  over  against  Qibeah  toward 

the  sun  rii^itig."   This  certainly  brings  them  Umarda  J cb'a. 

2.  "They  fled  toward  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock  {nela)  Rimmon." 
This  must  first  have  bn)ught  them  past  JeKa,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  more  in  the  same  direction — "  toward  the  wilderneaa,"  would  bring 
them  to  Wftdy  Suweintt,  where  we  find  hoth  diff»  and  the  name  "  Rinunon 
in  the  precipice"  existing  in  the  time  of  Saul.  As  these  are  the  Jirst  difs 
they  would  come  to,  and  the  name  Rimmon  wa8  ouce  connected  with  them, 
it  seems  to  me  as  deariy  proved  aa  any  topographical  point  can  be,  thai 
here  was  the  Rock  Bimmon.  * 

3.  IMIier,  hers  is  n  gieat  caveni^-olBning  a  moat  aoitaUe  hiding 
I^aoe,  with  a  secret  tipring  not  far  distant. 

4  The  Inraelites  often  bid  themselves  in  caves.  Hits  one  has  long 
been  the  recognised  hiding  place  of  the  ne^bonrlioodi  and  the  Christiana 
are  said  to  have  used  it  on  one  great  occasion. 

Tlie  Benjamites,  unless  different  from  other  human  beings,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  hidden  themselves  in  some  cave  or  other,  and  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  sup{)ose  that  they  would  do  so  in  this. 

6.  Tradition  says  that  this  cave  will  bold  six  hundred  men,  just  tha 
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number  of  the  Ben jamite  refugees,  And  th&t  they  did  hide  in  it  is  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  as  to  how  six  hundred  is  the  number  now  named. 

7.  Modem  meaBurement  confirms  the  tradition  that  six  hundred  men 
could  find  shelter  in  this  cave  if  pushed  to  extremities. 

The  Israelite's,  however,  had  probably  gained  too  bitter  an  experience 
of  the  desperate  valour  of  the  slinging  tribe,  to  dare  to  attack  the  wolf  of 
Benjamin,  when  driyen  to  bay  in  his  denUer  resaort.  And  most  aasuredly 
thqr  voald  lutTe  eMi|^  a  Turttr  (m  will  probably  every  one  who  TOitont 
to  aaul  their  famooe  ■trangfaold*)  if  they  had  attempted  to  hann  the 
fogitiM  In  Widf  Boweintt)  and  to  thej  dieereetly  let  alone  that  little 
Bmijamin  who  wai  destined  afterwaida  to  be  their  mkr.  Bat  ftiU,  wl^ 
not  make  amne  aicavationa  in  the  cave  t 

W.  r.  BlBCH. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  HINi^OM  AND  ZION. 

More  than  200  books  have  been  written  on  Palestine,  about  50 
treat  specially  of  its  geography  ;  thousands  of  intelligent  travellers  have 
visited  the  Holy  City,  and  yet  to  thie  hour  the  Christian  world  is  not 
a£p*eed  as  to  where  Zion  HttKxl. 

Four  faults  have  led  most  writers  astray  : — 

(1.)  They  have  made  wrong  aasumptions,  in  a  matter  in  whidi  haidly 

anything  can  Miely  he  awimed. 
(SL)  Thej  have  groonded  their  aigomento  on  etatementi  of  Joeephue, 

who  ia  moit  ^^KMm^  and  at  ttmea  ilatly  oontndioti  the 

Bible. 

(3.)  They  have  not  always  verified  their  references. 

(4.)  They  have  interpreted  their  qnotationa  in  a  way  eometimee  at 

variance  with  the  context. 
Hence  there  are  four  opinions      to  what  hill  is  described  as  Mount 
Zion,  and  Jive  difererU  view*  about  the  real  position  of  Zion  itself, 
viz.  : — 

(1.)  The  high  ;  north  of  the  Temple  ;  advocated  by  MeoBre.  rei:gusBon, 

Thrupp,  and  Lewin. 
(2.)  The  low;  aosth  of  the  Temple,  on  Ophel  lo  oalled^held  hj  the 

writer. 

(3.)  The  broadf  which  plaoei  Zion  aimnltaneooely  on  two  or  more  of  the 
following  1, 8, 4,  5,  originated  bj  Joeephne  and  adopted  by  Lewin 

and  Lieutenant  Conder. 
(4.)  The  medi(eval ;  the  south-western  hill  or  upper  city  of  .Tosephus, 
approved  of  by  almost  ail  writers  from  Jerome  to  the  present 

•  TheiuiienayalMibeseidortheslnmgMdofZiomertheCSly  of  Darid 
whieh  was  ntuatsd  onOphtl,  so  oalled,  sooth  of  the  Temple. 
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.  date,  and  defended  1^  the  diumminatioii  of  Bobinsoii,  the 
emdition  of  WiUiame,  as  -well  ae  bj  Frofeaaor  Porter  and 

Lieutenant  Coiider. 

(5.)  That  of  the  Woolicich  Brethren^  the  district  within  the  second 
wall  west  of  the  Temple  and  north  of  the  iipj>er  citjy  gallantly 
held  by  C(>lt)iiel  Wari-en  and  Lieut<?nant  bonder. 

To  a  mind  that  delights  in  "showing  of  liard  sentences  and  dissolving 
of  doubts,"  the  Jerusalem  problem  is  irresistibly  fascinating,  and  as  four 
years  have  failed  to  show  me  any  flaw  or  &lliicy  in  the  view  which  akme 
(so  far  as  I  can  see)  Is  reconcilable  with  and  demanded,  by  the  Bible,  I 
cheerfoUy  descend  from  Scopus  to  join  in  the  beUum  tojH)ffraphicum, 
against  the  modem  Simons,  Jcdms,  and  Eleazan  who  between  them  have 
rent  Jemsalem  in  pieces. 

The  "  Nikon  "  argument  tliat  must  malce  the  first  breach  in  the  great 
wall  of  error,  Hhall  be  "the  true  f)osition  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom," 
the  accidental  discovery  of  which  {)ut  an  end  to  my  gropings  in  the 
dark,  led  me  out  of  the  Josephcau  fog  into  bright  daylight,  and  showed 
me  the  great  outlines  of  Jemsstem  in  woodorfnl  distinctness. 

Modem  discoveries  allow  as  (without  falling  into  fmtli  1)  to  assert 
that  ancient  Jerusalem  stood  somewhere  on  the  often  printed  pha  (see 
Quarterly  Statement,  1879).  The  great  question  then  is  which  was  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  9 

A.  Jerome  says  that  Tophct,  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  was 
inigated  by  the  watei-s  of  Siloam  (Ain  Silwdn), 

B.  Colonel  Wai  i  en  identifies  the  brook  (3'(?i7n7/)  Kedrpu,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jcrusidt'in,  with  the  valley  (O'c)  of  llinuom. 

C.  Popuhir  opinion  takes  the  valley  on  the  south-west  and  south  of 
Jemsalsm  to  be  tiie  valley  of  Hinnmn. 

While  I  was  vainly  seeking  to  reconcile  these  diveigent  if  not  opposite 
views,  the  thoo^t  occurred  to  me,  might  not  the  Tyropoeon,  the  valley 
passing  through  Jenmalem,  be  the  Vjdley  of  Hinnom?"  The  novelty  of 
the  idea  was  charming.  Immediately  I  set  about  trying  how  this  iilentifiai- 
tion  would  suit  tlie  various  paisages  of  the  BiUe  in  which  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  is  mentioned. 

Everything  fitte<l  in  beautifully,  but  when  T  came  to  Jer.  xxxi,  39,  40, 
which  describes  tlie  environs  of  Jerusalem,  1  was  struck  with  the  fact 
not  only  that  the  valley  of  (Go)  Hinnom  was  not  specifically  mentioned, 
but  also  that  "the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,* 
gonerally  taken  to  be  south-west  and  south  of  the  valley  above  named,  was 
not  described  by  the  Hebrew  ward  Oe  but  by  quite  a  different  word,  Smek, 
Soon  I  perceived  that  the  distinct  Hebrew  words,  NacJial.,  C/V,  and  Emek 
were  never  interchanged,  and  delighted  with  this  success  I  followed  up  the 
due  until  it  le<l  nie  riijht  into  Zion. 

But  before  |«issingon,  the  three  views  A,  1^,  C,  need  a  wuitl.  A  is  not 
diaturbcil  by  the  Tyropoeon  being  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  perhaps  it  even 
requires  this  line.  *  • 

Jl  cannot  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  ^gid  use  of  Hebrew  woH& 
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Itoiily  rests  on  Arabic  accounts*  ("  Jenia,  Rec,"  p.  3U7)  ami  the  inisloiuling 
"  Eait  gate "  (Jer.  xix,  2),  and  to  speak  from  hearaay,  potsiibly  ou  the 
Talmud. 

GL  Tbe  Bibie  Dictiiaary  (under  Tophet")  oterrai,  **  Until  oompara- 
tively  modern  times  that  soathem  valley  u  never  ao  named.  Hinnom,  by 
old  writers,  Western  and  Eastern,  is  always  placed  eaut  cS  the  city,  and 

OorreBponds  to  wliat  we  call  'the  mouth  of  the  T^yropoMm,'  along  the 
southern  bed'and  bank  of  the  Kedrou."  I  have  not^  however,  verified 
the  references  given  for  this  statement. 

Lieutenant  Cunder  ("  Hainihook,"  p.  330)  adopts  C,  and  puts  forwjud  two 
points  as  coiu  la.niU'  arju iiunt,<  in  its  favour.  (1)  "  Not  only  does  the  line  of 
the  border  of  Judah,  which  followed  this  valley,  and  ran  south  of  Jcru.s;deui 
(Josh.  XV,  8;,  preiiU]i|>o8e  such  a  positiou  ;  but  (2)  the  situatiouof  Tophetiu 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  points  to  the  same  condunon.  Tophet  was  tiie  scene 
of  the  wonhip  of  Moioch|  and  the  high  phoe  of  that  idol  is  mentioned 
(8  Kijig^  xxili,  13)  as  <m  the  south  of  the  Har-ham-Madiekhith,  whidk  ia 
probably  the  same  as  Ilar-h.-un-Meshekhah,  or  Mount  of  Anointing,  by 
which  name  the  Babbis  denominate  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

This  is  a  good  iilustx&tion  of  how  a  well-read  writer  may  unconsciously 
go  astray. 

Point  (1)  wonld  be  conclusive  (/' it  could  be  pn)ved  tliat"  the  Jeblisite" 
or  "  stronghold  of  Zion  '  was  situate  on  the  hill  of  the  Upper  City.  But 
here  Lieutenant  Couder  falls  iuto  fault  2,  as  all  the  proof  he  has  to  all^ 
(p.  836)  is  the  uMorrsd  statement  of  Joeephus  that "  the  upper  hill  was  iff 
David  called  the  dtadeL"  If  this  professes  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  Bible 
it  is  a  mim^^pvtmnUaUm  ;  if  not,  whence  did  Josephus  get  his  knowledge  of 
things  that  happened  a  thousand  yeara  before  his  timet  {Quairterty 
Statement,  1880,  p.  169.) 

Point  (2)  is  an  instance  of  fault  4.  The  context  (2  Kings,  xxiii,  10,  13) 
shows  that  Tfij»het  in  the  raflet/  of  Ilh^nom  had  nothing  to  ilo  with  "  the 
high  places  tluit  were  before  Jerusidem  which  were  on  the  right  luuid  of 
the  Mount  of  (."onuption,  etc,"  for  verse  10  sUitew  that  Josiah  detiled 
Tophet,  and  verse  13  that  he  defiled  thoae  high  places.  The  chapter  gives 
an  orderly  aooount  of  Joeiah's  doings,  and  vene  13  ia  not  an  idle  repetitioti 
of  verse  10,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  it 

The  "Handbook,"  p.  33C,  has  a  remark  about  «a2lgf  {mtk)  of  Dead 
Bodita  and  of  the  ashes,"  viz.,  **  no  indication  of  the  position  of  this  place  is 
given,  and  it  has  no  topographical  importance."  {Vide  note  on  Jerem. 
XXXi,  38-40.) 

There  was  formerly  not  rnrtch  ditfindti/  alK>ut  its  }K)sition,  as  it  wa«  taken 
to  be:  the  west  and  H<»uth  valley,  mttil  it  wa.s  pointed  out  that  an  e;/"  /" could 
not  be  a  ge,  and  iIh  tojxtgrajihical  im|>ort;ince  iuhtead  of  being  nily  seems 

•  In  Qtiarterlt/  Statement,  1881,  p.  102,  Mr.  Etswick  aiseiii^ses  Colonel 
Wiirreii'!*  view,  and  rejects  it.  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  his  urgunicuts,  and 
should  hare  been  glad  if  be  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Tyropceon  so 
ealled  (1878,  p.  180)  wis  not  the  vall^  of  Hinnom.  He  wems,  however,  to  pass 
over  the  point  without  notice. 
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to  me  greaUr  tban  that  of  anj  other  topographical  pMnge  in  the  Bible, 

because  it  proves  tliat  the  west  and  south  valley  was  not  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.  Yet  Mr.  Fergusson's  most  praiseworthy  identification  of  the 
eastern,  hill  at  Jerusalem  with  Mount  Zion  was  years  ago,  is  briefly  disposed  of 
by  the  reply  that  it  did  "  not  deserve  the  trouble  of  a  serious  refutation." 
Not  thus  will  dilhcult  questions  be  solved,  though  books  may  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent 

Ibe  podtion  that  the  central  yaUey  was  the  vallej  d  Hinnotn  now 
•eema  to  me  to  be  foil 7  proved  and  unpv^gnaUe  {(^wMiUrfy  8tatemMtf 

1878,  p.  180)  ;  but  if  any  one  thinks  he  can  upset  **  Nikon  "  let  him  irj. 

As  I  believe  that  Colonel  Warren,  in  the  "  Memoirs,"  and  Lieutenant 
Conder  in  the  "  Encyclopasdia,"  will  shortly  fully  put  forward  their  latest 
views  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  I  propose  to  defer  the  assault  on 
the  pseudo-Ziona  until  the  next  number. 

W.F.  B. 

Nora  ov  JwtiMiAW  zxzi,  38-40. 

This  passage  is  the  Jlret/  to  Jerusalem.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
the  words  "  from  the  tower  of  Ilananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the  corner," 
describe  generally  the  breadth  of  the  dty  from  east  to  west,  on  its  northern 
or  weakeat  aidOi 

Tenea  88  and  40  aeem  to  deaeritie  a  cuenit  about  the  city  going  fonod 
from  north  to  veati  then  to  aonth  and  ending  at  the  east  I  think  it  aale 

to  identify  the  hill  {giheah)  of  Ganb,  outside  the  Jemaalem  of  the  Kingi^ 
with  the  hill  east  of  the  Damascus  gate  ;  Goath  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
a  place  more  to  the  west,  and  identical  with  the  sit«  of  the  Assffrian 
camp  of  Josephus ;  the  name  probably  has  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
the  185,000  meiL 

In  verse  40  we  come  to  the  west  and  south  valley  (that  wrongly  called 
In  oar  day  the  vaUej  of  Hinnom),  and  thia  la  dewaribed  aa  ''Uie  whole 
valley  {emek)  of  the  dead  bodlea  and  of  the  aahea."  Thia  brii^  na  to  <*all 
the  fi^di/'  the  level  ground  in  the  eaatem  ytSkfj  (deacribed  aa'all 
the  ftelda"Xwhidi  reach  to  near  the  Yugin's  Spring,  where  the  vallegr 
becomes  nanow,  or  in  other  words  "  unto  the  brook  (nooAaf)  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  comer  of  the  hoEBe  gate  towards  the  eaat)**  iM,,  to  near  aome  part 
of  the  Haram  area. 

The  fact  that  we  have  the  fields^  the  hrooh^  the  horte  gate  in  proper 
order,  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  the  description  is  an  orderly  one 
throughout ;  while  the  west  and  south  valley  is  the  only  one  which  can 
fill  np  the  bixice  (between  <'Goath"  and  "the  fielda")  deeeribed  aa  "the 
Talley  (emei)/*  et&  All  the  plaoea  thua  named  aeemed  to  have  been 
d^^Btd:  Oainh  haa  been  oooneeted  with  Uprotjf;  OWilwithdeath ;  while 
the  de<xd  bodies  would  defile  the  emet.  Even  the  fields  and  brook  Ridron 
were  defiled  (2  Kings  xziii,  4,  6).  The  high  plaoea  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
had  also  Ijeen  defiled  (2  Kings  xxiii,  13),  ])ut  i\a  no  mention  is  here  made  of 
thia  part  becoming  holy,  though  in  doae  proximity  to  Jerusalem,  it  ia 
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inadmiasible  to  ftpplj  tha  aiproMion  *tli«  Tilbj  {mmi)  of  Ha  dead 
bodies,"  etc,  to  any  part  of  the  oountiy  beyond  tbe  weat  and  aouth  vaDej, 

and  not  adjoining  Jerusalem. 

Thus  this  valley  Injing  the  only  valley  available  mtist  be  that  int-ended 
by  the  prophet,  and  aa  it  ia  called  {emek)  it  oould  not  possibly  be  the  valiey 
(ye)  of  Hinnom. 

The  use  therefore  made  above  of  this  passage  is  fully  justified. 

W.  F.  BiBCH. 


VARIETIES. 

Itmaj  be  irell  to  eomet  a  lew  eiron  and  mkappwhenalnna. 

Fmmaus.^The  anonymooB  paper  onthia  place  ii  inoomeify  credited  to 

me  by  Lieutenant  Conder. 

T/te  Siloa77i  Imcription. — In  Quarterlt/  Statement^  1881,  page  141,  the 
Pool  of  the  Virgin  (liirht  Sitti  Maryam)  near  St.  Stephen's  Gate  is 
confused  with  the  Virgin's  Well,  half  a  mile  to  the  south.  It  is  from  the 
latter  that  the  canal  is  cut  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

The  TcMe  land  Rock.— On  page  327,  this  is  given  by  the  Bev.  James 
Kiel  aa  one  of  the  titlea  of  Jcraeaieai.  Tha  alhalon  ia  obvioadj  to 
Jer.  zzi,  13,  14,  ^Behold  I  am  agaioat  thee,  O  inhabitant  of  thaTiOky, 
ofitf  rodE  of  the  |daln,  outh  the  Lord ;  tdiieh  aaj.  Who  dudl  oome  down 
against  oa  f  or  who  shall  enter  into  oar  habitations  T  " 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  use  of 
tojx)graphical  research  than  this  passage  affords.  Here  the  Hebrew  word 
for  valley  is  emei\  and  that  for  plain  mixhor ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  did  not  dwell  in  an  onek  ;  and  the  jiiis/ior  i.s  an  expression  only 
need  of  the  upland  downs  &kst  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  this  verse  cannot  be 
applied  to  Jerusalem,  unless  the  utmost  violence  be  dune  to  Biblical 
naage. 

The  topograpkiad  htjf^  however,  tuna  this  deadlock  with  perfect  ease. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rabbath-Ammon  boaated  (Jer.  xliz,  4)  of  their  well 
watered  valley  {emel:\  while  their  citadel  overlooked  the  surrounding 
ootmtry  or  mUhor.  Our  ket/  fits  exactly,  and  makea  it  oertain  that  the 
prophet  refers  to  Rabbah.  Besides,  "Who  shall  come  down  to  us?"  is 
the  very  (piestion  asked  in  Jer.  xlix,  4,  "Who  shall  come  unto  nie?" 
and  the  king  of  Babylon  was  advancing  against  both  Babbah  and 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxi,  20,  21),  though  he  took  the  latter  first.  tSee 
Qtiarterlif  StatetnetU^  1878,  page  189. 

OibMUL—lt  seems  to  me  that  Kh.  *Adaaeh,  neatly  two  mike  eaat  of 
(Hbeon,  repreeenta  the  king>]oot  alte  of  Oibtak  (Jndg.  zx),  of  Qibmik  of 
iSM,  and  of  Me  MS  of  Ammak^lU.  the  €Khtah  or  hiU  of  the  chief  dty. 
The  aignmenta  lor  thk  identiilation  seem  to  me  oonctnaive,  bnt  it  will  be 
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requisite  to  search  for  ancient  tombs  and  a  water  supply  close  at  lumd,  as 
sacfa  do  not  seem  to  be  maiiEed  on  the  Surey  Map. 

ilTod.— After  placing  Gibeah  of  Saul  at  Kh.  'Adaaeh,  1  can  no  loi^ger 
reoQgniae  Almon  as  lepreBenting'Nob,  which  identification  {QvarUrfy 
Statementf  1877,  \)age  51)  I  have  long  regjuided  with  incieaaing  euapiciony 
and  now  aKindon,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1.)  I  find  Joaephna  to  be  utterly  untruatworUiy  on  Old  Testament 
•toi)ograj)liy. 

(2.)  A  fievitiail  city  in  Benjamin  would  [)robabIy  be  (leycribed  asa  city 
of  the  cliildi-en  of  Aaron  the  prieiit  or  of  the  sous  of  Aaron,  and  not  simply 
as  a  cit^'  of  the  jjruats. 

(3.)  While  many  phioea  mentioned  in  the  Bible  had  different  names, 
€,ff,f  Jemialem,  Hebron,  Debir,  Bethel,  eta,  I  cannot  find  &  single  clear 
instance  in  which  some  note  of  explanation    not  added. 

(4.)  It  is  not  cei-tain  that  Ahimelech  enquired  of  God  for  David  {tee 
*'  Speaker's  Com.") ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  thinkmg  that  David  wait 
ont  of  his  way  to  Nob^  which  he  would  have  done  if  JNob  had  been 
at  Almon  (Alnilt). 

(5.)  If  Js.  X,  iiH,  etc.,  describes  (as  I  believe  it  does)  the  actnid  march  of 
the  Assyrian,  then  he  ought  to  have  adv;uiced  from  Cieba  towjuils  Jeru- 
biilem  by  the  oi-dinaiy  route  near  Tuleil  el  Fdd  and  not  past  Almlt.  For 
the  same  reason  Aiath  cannot  apparently  be  identieal  with  ii,  unices  the 
latter  be  placed  at  Eh.  Haij.  Lieutenant  Conder,  1681,  page  254,  writes  in 
£syoar  of  Ai  having  been  at  Eh.  Haiyan,  but  unfortunately  he  does  not 
offer  any  suggestimi  as  to  the  position  uf  the  v:UIey  (mc/)  in  Josh,  viii,  13, 
nor  as  to  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  the  deep  valley  (yai)  on  the  north  ; 
while  "  before  the  plain  "(viii,  14)  means,  as  Mr.  Guest  has  pointed  out,  ^'in 
sight  of  the  Jordan  valley." 

To  lind  ap'»siti<»n  suiting'  both  the  advance  of  Sennacherib  and  the  flight 
of  I)avitl  from  near  Kh.  'Adaseh,  1  am  driven  to  look  for  traces  of  an  old 
town  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Shafut.  The  spot  marked  Kh.  el  Meraghib 
on  the  Survey  Map  seems  to  me  thu  most  likely,  and  near  it  Murray's 
Handbook  "  (page  190)  states  there  are  some  remarkable  tombs,  with  Uie 
remaiua  of  a  ocmsiderable  town,  called  d-Musahny. 

Zt'6o/m.— The  connection  I  endeavoured  to  estabUsh  (1870,  page  102) 
between  this  name  and  Tell  esh  Sha'ib  seems  now  to  me  to  be  but  fanciful. 

The  Dung  Gate. — Mr.  Beswick  (1880,  109)  objects  to  this  name  being 
connected  with  "  the  place  called  Betliso  "  (Jos.  "Wars,"  v.  4, 2),  and  suggests 
that  the  meaning  of  the  latter  word  is  the  "  Interdicted  Placv%"  and  not 
the  "  dung  }»Iaoe, '  as  projxtsod  by  Dr.  Kultinson.  A  short  visit,  howevfr, 
to  the  hea[)s  of  rubbish  outJ:>ide  the  J  alia  Gate  would  probably  show  that 
sanitary  considerations  are  unsafe  guides  in  questions  of  oriental 
topography.  The  further  fact  that  the  royal  towers,  etc,  of  Herod,  at  the 
nor^west  comer  of  Zion  (so  called),  were  a^nrated  from  the  dung  gate  of 
Jt^ehenUah  at  the  south-west  corner  by  an  interval  of  something  like  IfiOO 
cubits,  and  400  yean  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  scent,  to  make  the  identi- 
fication abeurcL 
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Ki'rJ'''h-jearvn.~-T\\('T(}.  are  some  serioua  objections  to  the  identification 
of  this  place  with  KlnirUet  'Enna. 

1.  According  to  Josh,  xv,  10,  "the  border  compjissed  from  Biuilah 
Kirjath-jeariin)ifestirarcf  unto  Mount  Seir,  and  passed  along  unto  the 

Bide  of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cheaalon.**  The  line,  however,  as  drawn 
hj  Lieutenant  Conder(1881,  page  864)  runs  northward  instead  of  tmtwird 
from  'Enna  to  Eesia,  I  can  find  no  authority  for  his  rendering  the 
Hebrew  j-p^^  (with  verba  of  motion)  as  equal  to  "  looking  west  instead 
of  tcustiffirJ.^' 

2.  A;;ain,  in  Josh,  xviii,  15,  from  the  end  of  Kirjath-jenrira  the  border 
(of  Bt'iijatiiiii)  "  went  out  o// M''  trcst  (i.e.,  ire^drur J),  laid  went  out  to  tlie 
well  of  the  watei-s  of  Neptoah."  Tlie  line  from  'Enna  is,  howevt-r,  liy 
Lieuteiuuit  Coudur  drawn  entirely  eastwaid  (and  iiot  westward  at  all), 
iowards  'Ain  AtAn  near  Solomon's  pools.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  two 
&tal  objections  to  Eh.  'Enna  representing  Kirjath-jearim. 

3.  Josephus,  whose  tesUmony  is  worth  little,  says  that  Eorfath-jearim 
was  near  Oibeon,  which  is  an  equijjoise  to  his  statement  that  it  was  near 
Beth-sheraesh.  On  the  principle  "  medio  tntisi«imus  il>is,"  I  should  say 
that  no  sit*  seonis  to  me  more  auiUible  than  Soba,  al)o\it  hrdf  way  l>etweiMi 
the  two,  especially  ;us  the  border  cm  1)0  drawn  rreatward  along  W&dy  K.'th 
Sheniniartn  and  then  eaMtntrd  \\\\  Wady  en  Sikkeh. 

4.  Kirjath-je;u"im,  along  with  Chephirah  and  Beerotb,  was  a  city 
dependent  on  Gibeon.    Kb.  'Erma  seems  too  far  distant.  , 

5.  Lieutenant  Cooder  does  not  seem  to  speak  of  any  andent  Jewish 
tombs  at  fEnna. 

6L  In  Josh,  xviil,  28,  we  read  "  Oibeath,  and  Eirjath  ;  fourteen 
cities  with  their  villagea.**  Ac(nu[)ari8on  of  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  versioi  a 
would  rather  lead  one  to  Ruppose  that  the  original  reading  was  "Gibeah  of 
(or  which  beloiiLf.H  to)  Kirjath-jearim." 

7.  In  this  ciuse  (iibt-ath  (or  rather  Gibeah)  was  a  town  of  Benjamin  at 
"  the  end  of  Kirjath-jearim,"  and  is  prohaMy  re  present  oil  by  Kh.  el 
Jubtiiali  neiir  Soba,  while  Kirjath  w.u)  not  a  town  of  Beujaiuiii  at  ail,  but 
only  an  imperfect  reading  for  Kirjath-jearim. 

8.  If  Zonh  and  Eahtaol  are  correctly  identified  with  Suiali  and 
EshA'a,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  "  MiJianeh  Dan,  in  Judah  behind 
Kirjath-jearim  "  (Judg.  zviii,  12)  can  be  identical  with  the  Mahaneh- 
Dan  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  ^  (xiii,  25)  as  the  Danites  from  these  two 
to^ipia  went  up  and  pitched  in  Kirjath-jearim,  in  Judah  (xviii,  12). 

Probably  the  name  of  the  camp  of  Dan  was  given  to  two  ])hice8  :  one 
the  sj)ot  where  they  luwendded  and  to  which  they  tarried  out  their  stuff; 
the  other  at  the  end  of  their  first  day's  journey,  just  west  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

JiablxiA  (Jot^h.  XV,  60)  was  apparently  a  city  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  present  Raiha  in  the  Shepbelah. 
Kh.  Bkb'ai  about  a  mile  from  'Enna,  seems  a  likely  poeztiQin  and  similar  in 
name. 

W.  F.  BiBCB. 
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Qii$eif$  CoOeffe,  Oxford t 

NomAer  14<A,  1881. 
Thb  printer  hai,  alter  aU,  contrived  to  make  mietakee  in  my  tianaliterft- 

tionof  the  Siloam  inscription  into  aqQare  Helnew  ehanusten.  I  should 
therefore  be  obliged  by  the  following  corrections  <rf  lines  5  and  6  being 
made  :  in  line  6,  the  reading  ahonld  be  tCTDn  •  p  » ^  ^  ISTI 
inatead  of 

I  am  inclined  to  return  to  my  old  views  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
inscription.  The  hiatorical  evidence,  at  all  events,  seems  very  clear. 
Ajxirt  from  the  argument  urged  by  M.  Dereubourg,  who  points  out  that, 
a£  Shiloah  signifies  "  a  conduit,"  the  tunnel  with  the  inscriptioa  in  it  most 
have  eadated  before  the  time  when  laaiah  viii,  6,  waa  written,  and  havis 
given  ita  name  to  the  locality,  the  fict  that  the  reeervoir  ia  called  aimplj 
" the  pool*  in  the  inaeriptioniB  one  that  I  cannot  eaaily  get  over.  If  other 
aimilar  reaervoirs  existed  at  the  time  in  Jerusalem,  as  we  know  they  did  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah,  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  be  called 
merely  "  the  pool "  and  not  **  the  pool  of  Siloah  "  or  "  the  king's  pool  "  as 
in  Neh.  iii,  15,  and  ii,  14.  At  all  event**,  as  Dr.  Neulxiuer  first  ^winted  out, 
the  words  in  Is.  viii,  6,  have  no  sense,  unless  they  refer  t^^  the  passage  of 
waters  through  tlie  tunnel  which  supplied  the  jkm>1  of  Siloiiiu.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Virgin's  spring  ia  the  only  natural  one  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  and  that  consequently  the  reeervoir  of  Siloam  muat  have  been 
filled  either  with  rain-water  or  by  meana  of  the  catting  in  the  rock  which 
led  firom  the  Yiiginli  Pool 

Now  that  we  know  the  exact  fbima  of  the  flharactera  need  in  the 
inscription,  there  ia  only  one — the  ahph  — which  standa  in  the  way  of 
MWIgning  it  to  a  very  early  date  Two  characters,  the  WSW  and  the  zayirk, 
have  more  archaic  forms  than  have  been  found  elsewhere,  and  to  these  I 
should  also  be  disposed  to  add  the  tmdS.  The  l/teth  and  'ayin  are  more 
archaic  than  those  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  thougli  this  would  prove  no  more 
than  tliat  the  alphal)et  of  Moab  had  in  certain  respects  dep.'Lrted  further 
from  the  primitive  ty}>e  than  the  more  conservative  alphabet  of  Judidi. 
As  for  the  mem,  de  Vogue's  canon  on  the  subject  seems  to  me  untenable. 
According  to  this,  the  ''wavy  mem"  woold  be  older  than  the  barred 
mm  which  we  &id  in  our  inaeription*  Bat  it  ia  obvions  that  the 
difference  of  fonn  in  thia  caae  depends  on  a  difference  of  writing  materialai 
The  wavy  mem  would  be  in  oae  where  papyrus  or  parchment  waa  moetly 
employed,  while  the  baned  mem  woold  be  the  natural  form  where  atone 
and  day  were  larjjely  used  for  writing  purposes,  as  we  know  they  were  at 
Jeniaalem  (Is.  viii,  1  ;  "slab,"  not  "roll,"  as  in  A.V.  ;  Jer.  xxxii,  11,  12). 
The  Siloam  lettoi-s  can  be  com|>ared  only  with  those  of  the  early  Hebrew 
seals,  not  with  those  of  the  Aramaic  dockets  on  the  contract  tabU-t.-^  of 
Kineveh  or  those  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Assyrian  lion-weights.  The 
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latter  are  written  in  Aramaic  not  in  Hebrew,  and  in  an  Aramaic  alphabet, 
not  a  Jtwidi  oim.  Nmerdit  moraoveri  ia  geographically  too  far  fipom 
Jeraaalem  to  allow  of  a  oompariaon  being  mhHj  mid»,  while  the  piroper 
names  occuning  in  the  taUete  seem  to  show  that  tiie  contrarting  parties 
belonged  to  more  than  one  nationalil^t  and  the  characters,  thou^  of  the 
same  age,  are  not  always  of  the  same  form.  A  good  deal  of  misconception 
seems  to  exist  on  the  stibject  of  these  Asayro- Aramaic  insrriptioiia,  some  of 
which  luive  been  supposed  to  be  as  early  as  the  IHh  century  B.C.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  cjise,  the  oldest  Wing  not  earlier  than  the  rei^^n  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  II,  and  all  belong  to  the  century  between  740  and  640  b.c. 

One  of  the  chief  leeeona  taught  us  by  the  dieeoPBiy  of  the  Siloam 
inscription  it  that  limilar  inaeriptiooB  still  exist  in  Fidestine  if  they  are 
looked  for  in  the  right  plaoe.  This  is  nndeignnind.  It  is  nselesi  to 
expect  to  find  remains  of  the  prse-exilic  period  except  by  the  help  of  ajate- 
matic  excavation.  Not  only  in  Jerusalem  itself,  bat  also  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  ancient  Jewish  monumenta  still  lie  buried,  waiting  for  the  spade  to 
uncover  them.  I  w;us  greatly  struck,  when  riding  from  Beit-Jibrln  to 
Gaza,  by  the  number  of  ancient  tels  or  mounds  which  I  passed,  each 
marking  the  site  of  an  old  city.  To  say  nothing  of  Um  Lakia,  supposed 
to  represent  the  site  of  Lachish,  tliough  the  natives  insisted  upon  calling 
it  Um  Latia  to  me,  we  have  the  great  mound  of  Ajl&n  or  Eglon,  which 
mnat  go  bade  to  the  days  of  the  Jewiah  monarchy,  and  ia  only  exceeded 
in  aiae  hy  that  of  Ztta,  a  sfeiU  nnidentified  site.  But  the  whole  plain 
abounds  with  lab  of  cotuddemUe  aiae^  and  Gaza  itaelf  woold  be  a  fine 
field  lor  digging; 
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Thx  interesting  account  of  Lieutenant  Condor's  visit  to  Khttrbet  'Erma, 
induces  me  to  ask  consideration  for  the  further  suggestion  regarding  that 
spot,  that  there  stood  "  the  nameless  city "  of  1  Sam.  ix.  The  scene  of 
Saul's  anointing  is  nameless  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  which  gives  no 
authority  for  the  statement  of  Joeephus  that  it  was  liamah.    Possibly  he 

InfBKrad  it  from  the  mention  of  "the  seai^shoii8a"(Ter.  18X  Utile  streas 
can  be  pnt  on  the  wording  of  Sanl's  question  as  a  stranger  to  a  stranger  in 
the  city  gate.  It  is  significant  that  throoghout  the  chapter  Samuel  ia  never 
once  Bjpokm  of  as  "  dwelling "  in  that  city.   ''He  ia  in  the  city''(Ter.  6). 

**  He  came  to-day  to  the  city,  for  the  people  have  a  great  sacrifice  on  the 
high  phice  "  (ver.  11).  The  people  are  not  accustomed  to  eat  till  he  comes, 
for  he  blesses  the  sacrifice."  ..."  Now  therefore  get  you  up  for  about 
this  time  ye  shall  find  him  "  (13).  Such  are  the  terms  employed,  w  hich 
not  only  do  not  say  that  he  dwelt  in  the  city,  but  suggest  the  opposite, 
even  that  he  was  there  for  the  ooesiion  of  the  sacrificial  feast. 
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Altbougli  no  name  is  given^  the  posttioii  of  the  city  is  pretty  fully 
indicated;  Saul  and  his  aerrant  had  gone  "throngh  all  the  land  of 
Benjamin  "  when  they  came  to  it ;  and  they  returned  from  it  by  Rachera 
aepulchre.  The  narrative  requires  na  to  find  a  city  set  on  the  upper  slope 
of  a  hill  80  that  it  ha<1  a  higher  and  lower  part ;  and  to  find  a  high  place  just 
ont<iid«^  its  fjate  which  was  honoured  as  a  "  Baniah"  noA  plaoeof  ;^athoring 
to  offer  sacrifice.  Tiiese  requiremrntM  are  all  met  in  KlulrV)et  'Krina,  if  we 
accept  it  a«  the  .site  of  Kirjatli  .Teariiii.  Saul  and  his  servant,  after  gniii? 
througli  all  the  land  of  Benjamin,  would  find  themselves  in  its  south 
quarter  at  Kiijjath  Jearim  (Joshua  xviii,  15) ;  outside  of  Elirjath  Jearira  on 
tiie  ''gibeah  "  or  hill  in  the  honee  of  Alnnadab  stood  the  Ark  for  twenty 
yean.  It  is  doee  to^  and  np  tnm  Beth-Shemesh,  whence  the  Ark  was 
brought  hither.  An  ewy  morning  walk  wonid  bring  Samuel  and  Saul  to 
the  spot  near  which  they  must  have  l>een  when  the  prophet  anointed  the 
king,  not  far  from  Bacbel'a  sepulchre  (1  Sam«    1, 2),  on  his  return  to 

Gibeah  ..f  Saul. 

The  course  of  Saul  and  liLs  servant  is  e;isily  traced  throufjh  Benjamin 
and  ovtT  hv  Soba  (Zupli)  to  the  holder  of  the  Philistines,  beyond  which  it 
was  vain  to  follow  strayed  a^ses,  even  if  pnulent.  A  re<%sf>n  for  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  the  name  of  the  city  may  be  found  possibly  in  its  being 
assumed  that  the  place  of  festival  and  gathering  for  sacrifice  b^ors  the  Lord 
would  be  recognised  as  the  resting  place  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
Josephus  myn, "  Now  whfle  the  dty  of  Kiijath  Jearim  had  the  Ark  with 
them,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  betook  themaelTes  all  that  time  to  offer 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  G(k1,  and  ap]>eared  greatly  concerned  and  ;^ealou8 
about  His  woi-ship."  ("  Ant."  vi,  2, 1.)  This  st^it^?ment  seems  Kased  on  1  S.mi. 
vii,  2.  It  certainly  is  hardly  credible  that  Samuel  would  not  frequent  the 
'place  where  stood  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  have  a  house  for  his  use 
on  those  occisious  when  there  was,  as  on  this  occasion,  "a  mcrijice  of  tJie 
people  "  there. 
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oMre.  J.  F.  White,  260,  Unian- 

^tivft  110 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Kirby — 
oOoL  Eirby,  16,  Dee-Btreet    ..  110 
aMrs.  Kirby,       do.  ..060 
oJames  Gebbie,  Esq.,  Ni^tlier- 

field     House,  l:»tratliaven, 

OUisgour   

aDarid    MitebeU,  Bsq.,  24, 

Adelphi   

oStodart  JT.  MitoheU,  Esq.,  24, 

Adelplii  •« 


0  10  8 
0  10  6 
0  2  8 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCBIFXIOXii. 


£  #.  d. 

C'tWf^M  bj  Mi**  Thompson^ 
/rJo'nn  Crombie,  E«q^  BslgoiT' 

nie  Lodge     ..       ..  1    1  0 

fuill  Yard,  London,  S,W.   . .  110 

Goldrm-Mjuare  ..  ..  110 
tfGco.  ThooqMOB  Tork,  Biq^ 

Bin^bill   10  0 

aHieo.  Crombie,  Etq.^  OotaL  .10  0 
aMr*.  Surpben  ThdOipipn, 

IfamiltoTi-t«rra«»,  Bt  John**  ] 

Wood,  London       ..  0  10  6  ( 


aMrs.  Cornelius  ThpMptoa,  17, 

Albrn-pUfcce  . . 
aMn.'  John    Crombie,  Dsoe- 


terrace 

•Willism     Hendcnon,  £*q>, 

Bevmnah 
aAlexander     Webiter,  Jbq., 

M.P.,£dsehm 
aIGm  Bmd 

aMiii  TlioiBptoii*  ^  Goldeo- 


£  «.  4. 

0  10  6 

010  6 

0  10  6 

010  6 

0  10  6 

0  s  o 

0  5  0 


£M  Sc.  (kl. 


Oct.  22  — By 
Not.  29.—  , 


BRIGHTOir. 


£  «.  4. 

11    1  0 

2    2  0 


(Titc  Lift  hM  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  but  ha«  been  with  some  others 

It  will  b«  paUuhed  in  April). 


BOLION. 


Vor.  10r-0!7  omIi 


(Lilt  alw  miaUd). 


£S  10*.  6ilL 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Not.  14.~Bj  oa«h   £2   2«.  Ot^. 

(LiatilMmidaid). 


OmCHESTEB  LADIB8'  ASSOOIATIOir. 
Vov.  M.^By  omIi   £S  14f.  6^ 


(Idatibomidnid) 


Not.  26.— Bj  caah 


«  •  •  •  •  • 

(Lut  also  mislaid). 


£10  10«  Qd, 


Digitized  by  Google 


IJ8T  OF  SUBSCRIFIIONS. 


1879  aMr.  WilUam  Lewis,  Duke 

Street,  Cardiff  •  •       . . 

1880  ditto  ditto 

1881  oJohn  Morgan,  Sfq.|  45, 

Parade,  Cardiff . . 
1881  aBolMrt  Hooper,  Em.,  14^ 

Park  Place,  Cartliff     . . 
1880  aBeT.  J.  A.  H.  BuamU,, 

St.     John's  Vicarage, 

Cardiff  . . 

1880  «Mr.    Peter   Pri<-o,  E!*q. 

CwchberfFron,  Cardil[ . . 

1881  cBMo  ditto 

1880  aO.  F.  Adams,  Esq., 
UuildhiiU  Chambers, 
Cardiff  


£  «.  4. 


0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  8 

0  10  8 

0  10  6 

0  10  8 

0  }0  6 


1881  oG.  F.  Adams,  Esq., 
Guildhall  Chambers, 
Cardiff  . . 

1880  oT.  Forstpr  Brown,  Esq., 

Grove  House,  CardiH' . . 

1881  ditto         ditto  .  .. 

1880  aMr.  Bobert  Doaoe,  Queen 

Street,  Cardiff  . . 

1881  ditto  ditto 

1880  aW  in.     Thomas  Lewis, 

Esq.,  Mardy,  Aberdeie 

1881  ditto  ditto 

1881  aWm.  AduiM,  Oembndge 
House, 
Aberdare 


£  ».  d, 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 
0  10  8 

0  10  « 
0  10  (» 


1  1 
1  1 


0 
0 


110 


Got  d.-^Bj  eeeh 


ft 


CBOTBON. 


(Lilt  also  mideid). 


£ 

26  0  0 
0  8  8 


No?.  8.— Bj  oMb 


GtLABOOW. 


£18  8».  id. 


IBYINE. 

Not.  25.— By  caah    £1  lis.  fW. 

A.  Gilmour    £0  10«.  6d, 

lin.  Aienadar   £1  U,  Od. 


MANCH£ST£B. 

£  «.  d. 

0«t.  19.— Bjr eMh                              '..    10  0  8 

Not.  2.—    »                                                 4  14  0 

Nor.  22.—  ,                                          . .      3    3  0 

Dec.  10.—  ,  11   1  0 


aBer.  E.  C.  Hoie  •• 
rtBev.  A.  E.  Bobinson. . 
a  J.  F.  Bobinson,  Esq. .. 
a  James  Heelis,  Esq.  •• 
aHerbert  Birch,  Esq.  •• 
oT.  Chorltou,  Esq. 
oj.  A.  Eaetirood.  Beq.. . 
•0. 0.  Bodnrood,  Biq. 


£  #. 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

0  10 

6 

aBer.  Ouion  Tonge    . . 

0  10 

B 

.  1  1 

0 

aYen.  Archdeacon  Anson 

1  1 

0 

.  1  1 

0 

aPrincipal  J.  Q.  Greenwood  .. 

1  1 

0 

..11 

0 

aVen.  Arclideacon  Biroh 

1  1 

0 

..11 

0 

rrRov.  A.  Howarth 

0  10 

6 

,.    0  10 

6 

oJ.  KraosB,  Esq.        .  •  •• 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

8 

oJ.  B.  BerJow,  Esq  

0  10 

8 

0  10 

8 

6 


i^iyui^ud  by  Google 


I4BX  OF  SDBSQRIFnOKS. 


oJ.  AlltopiBiq...  •• 
aRer.  T.  H.  Oueife 

fiRichurd  Taylor,  Esq... 
«J.  H.  Montgomery,  Jisq. 
aF.  H.  Leedliam,  Bia  ••  • 
aT.  W.  FroBton,  B«q.  .. 
vMii»»  Lowe  •  •  •  • 
tfMisB  A.  Jmw9  « •  •  • 
a  Joseph  Yates,  Esq. 
aS«Y.  W.  Lftjroook 


d. 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

aBcT*  jr.  Jm  8ooli 

aJoseph  "Rice,  Esq.  .. 
aRoT.  H.  D.  Kawnakgr. . 
oj.  B.  Lee,  Eaq.  •• 
aRev.  H.  A.  Crosbie    . .        . . 
'7R<'v.  J.  W,  Coiuterdine 
oJ.  U.  GraftoD»  Esq.  . . 
aB0T.  A.  Hetaiwi,  1>.]X  (1880^ 
1881) ..  •  •  •       •  • 

Quwterlj  Stafcem«nt 


£  s. 

0  10 

1  1 
0  10 

0  11 

1  1 

0  10 

1  1 


2 
0 


2 
1 


d. 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 


SCARBOBOUGH. 

Oct.  28.— Bv  CMh   £1  11*.  Orf. 

(LbtalMiDMlakO. 


W£3IOK-8Uf£&-MA&£. 

Hot.  U«»Bt  cMh  £2   2«.  0^ 

(With  list). 


Oct.  25. — By  cash 
KoY.  iO.—  „ 

»  25. — 
Dec  IS* —  M 


Mrs.  Allen  .. 

]V1i<-*  A  lion  .. 

Jolm  S.  Adam,  Ksq. 

Mn.  W.  B.  Boyo9 

J.  lo  Oay  Bferetoo,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Barry      . .        . . 

Rer.  A.  Burdett        . . 

F.  W.  Caaile,  Bm|. 

Janioa  Co^rrie,  Esq, 

Rev.  J.  Cauieroii        .  • 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Cowper 

Mrs.  Hugh  Dixson 

Mr.  C.  F.  Garland 

Hon.  L.  D.  Gordon,  M.L.C. 


.  ■ 


STDNBY. 

£  «.  d. 

  2   2  0 

  23  18  0 

  2  0  0 

  8  8  0 


G.  R.  Ilrtrrison.  Biq. 
R^'T.  F.  Hibberd 
Rer.  Principal  Kinross. . 
Rer.  John  MeOibbon,  I1L.D 
Rev.  Henry  MaoNlidly*. 
Mrs.  Pcrdrian  . . 
Joseph  I'axton.  Esq.,  J.P. 
Mn.  John  Pope. .       .  • 
"W.  E.  Stcvfiison,  Esq. 
ReT.  Colin  IStcwart,  M.A. 
Ber.  Dr.  Steel  . . 
William  Wri|{ht»Biq... 
ParSeoreterj  .. 


£ 

9. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

£  «.  d. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


2  0 

0  0 

1  0 
I  0 
1  0 
1  0 

0  o 
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LIST  OF  BUBSCBIPnONS. 


LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


Place. 

SflUlTDd  . .  •  •  •  • 

Bmningham  Leetnm) 
Bury  (Lanoauun) 
Prwtrmch 
Hunt*ngd(m    . . 
Sowerbj         •  • 
EUaiid  (KonnuitMi) 
Leeds  •• 
Bouthport 
Chelmsford  (2  Leotom) 
Cheshunt  College 
Lichfield  (2  Lectures) . , 


Date. 
Sept.  29 

Oct.  20 

24 
S6 


11 


n  » 

Hot.  10 

18 
22 


ti 


'WinohMlvr  ^  LeeluM) 


£   ».  d. 
7  11  0 
88  10  11 

12  12  0 
li 
11 
18 
3 
8 


4 
4 
ft 
6 
5 


7  10 
13  9 
9  18 
9  12 
4  0 
M  8 


0 

1 
4 

4 
4 
6 

3 
0 
0 
0 
4 


162  16  1: 


7 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  Ber.  Alexander  Brr^on  and  "Rer.  Daniel  M*Lean. 
•  Abrrdbek  :  Rer.  Fraf.  MiUig^n^  Dj),  Mom,  800.  LBdief*  AawMMtion,  MiM 

Marv  Forbe«. 
Adblaidb  :  Key.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 
AkblbsisB:  B0V.  H.  B.  Rawiulej,  Wraj  Tiouig*. 
AvfXBVTHtB :  W.  H.  Maeldiitoili,  Biq. 
Arm :  Bobert  Mmdoch,  Esq. 
BAanroflTOKE  :  R«t.  W.  Mairiiicr. 
Bath  :  Rov.  T.  P.  Melhuen. 
Bedford  :  R<«v.  Canon  Haddock. 
Belfast  :  Ber.  the  Presideat  of  Queen's  College. 
BiBKnnnAD  t  Ber.  J.  T.  Ifingwnill,  St.  Aidan't  OoUago. 
BnimresAM  t  Ber.  F.  DolL 
Buhof'b  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 
Blackbttbk  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  uid  Ber.  A.  B^  QfnmH, 
Blaiboowrir  :  W.  S.  Soatar,  Baq. 
Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
BoLToy :  G^rge  Monk,  Esq. 
BBKxnr  I  Biohud  IfOle,  Biq. 
Baxamomt  Ber.  OL  B.  DoDgkui. 
Bbomlbt  :  Rev.  W.  J»  Derereox. 
BrR>'LKT  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

l^ruY  :  Hon.  Trrn.s. — Rer.  Canon  J.  Hornby ;  Hon.  Spc. — "Rev.  W.  Walmslef. 
Camiihidoe:  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College;  Q,  X.  Bettanj, 

Esq.,  M  JL,  Gh>nTille  and  Caius. 
Cavisa  :  Toraota.— Sabeerqitioiie  an  reoeired  by  the  Hon.  0.  W*  AUao. 
Oaxdiww  t  W.  Adama,  Beq.,  68,  Oroekherbtown. 
Chblmsvobd  t  Rer.  G.  B.  Hamiltoii. 
CuELTKynAM  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson* 
Chester  :  Rer.  J.  Daridson. 
Chippekham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 

CiTT  Ain>  CouKTT  ov  CosK :  H.  S.  Terry,  £sq.,^MonkBtown. 
Ounov  and  Bbimol  :  Ber.  0.  H.  WaUaea. 
Obotsoits  J.  W.  Janeon,  Bsq. 
DABLnroTON :  J.  p.  Pritchett»  BIrq. 
DxTOVKna  t  J.  Yenning^  Beq. 
8 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


JhntXBi  D«it  OvofloB,  "Baq^  and  Bar.  Gw  T.  StokM. 
DrKDll:  Men.  Treat. — Alex.  Scott.'Esq. 
DuKFraMXrHB  :  Rt'v.  A.  Graham,  CroMgltM. 
Eabtboubne  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Wht'lpton. 

EDiXBiTBaH :  Rer.  W.   Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,   William  Dickaon,  Esq., 

F.B.S.E.  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.,  F.R.a.S.,  16,  So.  St  Andrew  Street. 
Bxim  t  BefT.  Ptobandny  Aclaad,  BnNid  Cljst,  and  Bar.  W.  Datid. 
Faucoutx,  for  tiwOoontyclOoniwaU*  A.  LlojdF<«,aiidW.P.D7iiKNiid,Siq. 

FbOMB : 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 

GLA800W :  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  DJ>.,  Bev.  Donald  Maoleod,  D and  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
GsmooK  t  J>,  kaeDoDald,  Esq. 
CknxAiOBD  s  Kajor^Qaneial  B.  A.  Foord,  B^ 

HASrnraS  :  J.  T^.  Liddianl,  Esq. 
Hbrkpokd  :  Rey.  F.  S.  Staolte-Vaughan. 
Hkrtfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  £iq. 
HiTCUiN  :  J.  PoUanl,  Esq. 
HUDDKBSFIBLD :  Henry  Barker,  Biq. 
Hir£L :  J.  P.  Bell,  Em|.,  ILB. 
InwiOH  t  Bar.  J.  B.  Tomoek. 

Irblaxi}  :— Ddblut  :  ^o».  .9crff.— EcT.  G.T.SftoketyBlaokroak}  Danis  Orofton, 

Esq.    Treamrers. — The  Munater  Bank. 
Jbbfsalkm  :  Dr.  Chaplin. 
Kbmdal  :  Bobert  SomeryeU,  Esq. 
BmxOAXDT  {  John  Bamett,  Bsq. 
liAVCAfsn  I  Ber.  J.  Bone. 

Laskxaxl  :  Bev.  William  Findlaj,  A.M.,  and  Bar.  W.  P.  BoriMm. 

LBAMiKOTOTf :  Her.  J.  Johnson,  M.A, 
Lbdbfry  :  "Rev.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Lkedr  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.8, 
Lbicksteb  :  Bey.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A. 
LlWM :  Bar.  B.  Straflen. 

laaamssD  s  Herbert  M.  MovgMi,  Beq.  JTaa.  Ae.  Ladiaa*  Aaeoeiation,  Iba. 
BagnaU. 

LiNOOtw  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 
LiTBRPOOL  :   Ten.  Archdeacon  Banlnlcy. 
Londoxdbbbt  :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen  Street. 
IfiAlMTOirBi  Bar.  Thomas  Haryej. 

MAVOHBiraB :  Bar.  W.  F.  Biieh,  and  Bar.  Guioii  Oiaaa.  rreofMrer.— Olifar 

Hfljtrood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann'e  Street 
ICajtsfibld  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Kaboatb  :  Rev.  G.  Collis. 
Mahkkt  Harbobouoh  :  Joseph  Nnnnellr,  Esq. 
MBI.XON  MowBBAT :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  RendeU. 
Mtooot  t  Balph  Dunn,  Esq. 
MiDDSMBOBOTOH :  Bar.  Bdmmd  Jaokion. 

MoimKMa :  Mr.  MaoUeu 

MomiB:  Dr.  Bobimon. 

0 
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LOCAL  ASfiOCUnONa 


NBWoAfTU  t  2Vww.— TlioBiH  Hbdl^,  Xiq.    Sam.  W 

Esq. 

Norwich  :  Eer.  W.  F.  Cxetnj, 

Oxford  : 

Perth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
PxTLOOKBiB :  Hugh  Ififtflhell,  Ksq. 
PsncooTH  X  J.  B.  Bowtt,  Biq.,  and  J.  Sh«Ilj,  Biq. 

Bamsoate  :  "Rev.  F.  Gell. 
Bkioatr  :  Alfred  Putnej,  £aq.,  The  Woodlands. 
Richmond,  Si  rrey  : 
BiPON  :  J.  \V.  Weight,  Esq. 
BinrooBN :  Bev.  W.  Preston,  M.A. 
8OABBOBOUOB  s  Ber.  J.  Bedfiyrd. 

Snynsu) :  doimuii— Ber.  Chwlei  BUmey.  Aw.        T.'  ISmj. 
8HBiw«BiniT :  H«r.  C.  H.  Driokwitor. 

SrsBiNOHtTRST :  Rev.  W.  Petersen. 
SorTHAMPToy  nnd  Romsby  :  Ber.  Henrr  C.  Hikwtnj* 
S0UTH6KA  :  K«v.  F.  Baldey. 
80WXBBT:  Ber.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 
8T.A£BAni:  Ber.  W.  J.  LAwnaee. 
St.  AvDBiwB :  Dr.  Leef,  and  Br.  Mitehell. 
Stboub  z  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenhak  and  Fokbst  Hill  :  "Rev.  William  Boyd,  LLJ). 
Sydxky,  Xew  South  Walks  :  Ror.  B.  Steel, 
Tkionmouth  :  Eev.  H.  Hutchint. 
TOBQVAT :  Ber.  Preb.  Wolfe. 
WlBKOwnB ;  W.  Tnxlk  Morgan,  Esq. 
Wiua :  W.  L  Wridi,  Bm|. 
Wfstow-sitpeh-Mare  :  Rev.  H.  Tomkiiie. 
Wetmofth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 
Whitby  :  E,  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 
W1LLE8DEK  :  Rev.  J.  Crune  Wharton. 
WnrORnTBB:  Ber.  B.  F.  Hutdiinson. 
WnsaOB :  Ber.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 
WoLTBBHAXnoK  t  Ifr.  J.  MoD.,  Boebnok. 
WooMTOOK :  Ontario.— WOliaBA  Bdwarda,  md.,  Esq. 
Wobckster  :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 
YsoTiL :  Ber.  Abel  PbilUpa,  Holj  Trinity  Yioange. 

The  Committoc  will  ho  [rind  to  oommiuucate  with gentlenieiiirilliiig to 

the  Fund  us  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS, 


The  following:  are  the  Agents  anthorised  hj  Load  8aci«t«riM  to  noMTO,  dis* 
tribute,  and  mU  the  publicatiouB  of  the  fund : 

AnKDinr:  ICeme.  Wylfie  «ad  Sou. 

AjfOnirTTiKR  :  Afr.  Lewis  Russell. 
AXLOA:  Mr.  W.  Liindrlls,  Mill  Stroot. 

Atr  :  MeBSTB.  Wm.  Stephen  ai.d  Co,  Snudf^te.  and  Mr.  W.  M.  M,  Dick. 

BaunslbY:  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lingard,  ChronicU  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R  S.  Peach,  8»  Bridge  Street. 

Bnroso  s  Mr,  Tbcmjpaoa,  Hl|^  Stnet. 

BnrarHSAD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  168,  Change  Liaa. 

BiiROPS  Waltham  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown. 

BoLTOK  :  Mr.  Cockayne,  Dean»girte. 

Blairoowrik  :  Miss  Saunders. 

BoDMix :  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street. 
BouimoirrH :  Mr.  Haakmeon. 

BiniT :  Mr.  Wm.  Wiirdlewovtli,  HiajnailBet  Street. 

BeADIOBD  :  Mr.  Henry  Qaiikartb,  5,  Westgate. 

Bkightov  r  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treaelier,  170,  North  Street. 
Bfrkley  :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St  Jsmes's  Street. 
Cambridok  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill;  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 
CxHDivv  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 

Oabdxiv  :  Mr.  Wm.  Ltwii,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jonts.  JM»  Street 

CnuravBUC :  Meiere.  Weatlej,  Promenade. 

CntUfSVOBD  :  Mr.  £.,  90,  IT i<rli  street. 

CoLCHESTBB  :  Mr.  Matto<'k8,  Head  Street. 

GLirrox  and  Brtbtol   Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street. 

Coax  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

DAULiKOTOir :  Mr.  Harrison  Pennej. 

]>om :  Mr.  J.  J.  OmiMea,  176,  Snaiigate  Street 
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NOW  READY.  Crown  8uo.  Cloth,  Gilt,  Illustrated,  6s. 

PALESTINE  EXPLORED 

With  a  view  to  its  present  natural  features,  and  to  the  prevailing 
Manners,  Customs,  Rites,  and  Colloquial  Expressions  of  its 
People,  which  throw  light  on  the  Figurative  I^anguage  of  the 
Bible. 

BY  TUB 

Rkv.  JAMES  NEIL,  MJL, 

ArMrty  I-tcu  mbtn  t  of  Ch  ritt  Ch  arch,  JerumUmm    A  i<  tlutr  nf  PaJett 

"  Knyi  jTijtA  tht  lUaliin  of  Ifaturt,  or  Parabltt  0/ Plant  L\f«,"  «frc. 

"Many  of  them  (Mr.  Neil's  obserrations)  aro  extremely  interesting  nnd 
valuable  as  illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  P.  £.  F.    October  Quarterltf  statement. 

**¥vSi  of  raaUy  Talubk  iUnstntums  and  flotj^biiataoiifl  of  BiUiosl  fiwto  and 
pfcTMM** — OfMime. 

JAMES  NISBET  &  Co.,  21,  Bernsrs  Strskt,  W. 

By  permission  of  the  Committee,  SuV>si  ril)ers  of  the  Palestine 
ExPLOKATiON  Fund  are  allowed  to  jturcliase  this  work  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  35.  6<i.,  by  applicutiou  only  to  the  Seci^etary  of  the 
Society, 

PagwuBnt  to  aeeompanjf  tke  letiw, 

LECTURES. 


The  Rev.  HENRY  GEARY,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  S^uake,  and  onk  of  the  Sn 
Pbsachilrs  of  Canterbgry  Cathedral,  hus  uudertakeu  to  Lecture 
one  night  in  the  week  for  the  Society,  on  the 

Blblioal  Gains  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 


The  Rev.  JAMES  KING,  M.A., 

ViCAB  OF  St.  Mart's,  Berwick-on-Twbbd,  has  also  offered  to 
Lecture  daring  the  winter  for  the  Society,  on  any  of  the  following 
subjects^  eacli  being  treated  in  reference  to  its  relation  with  the 
Bible. 

1.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 

2.  The  Moabite  Stone. 

3.  JacoVs  Well. 

4.  The  Empire  of  the  Hittltee. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  SocnTT, 
at  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C,  as  early  as  possible. 

The  residence  of  ^fr.  King  in  the  North  of  England  makes 
Scotland  accessible  to  him.  ^Mr.  Kixc.  is  a  tmveller  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  therefore  speaks  from  personal  knowledge. 
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MAl^  OF  WESTEEN  PALESTKE. 

FROM  SURVEYS  CONDUCTED  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND, 

BT 

LIEUT&  C.  R.  CONDER  ft  H.  H.  KITCHENER,  R.E. 

REDUCED  riiOM  THE  MIsCK  MAP  TO  THE  SCALE  OF 
HNCH  TO  1  MILE,  OR  1 : 168,960. 

(Prioe  to  Bubseriben^  78. 6d.) 


Illustrating  the  diTislon  of  the  Natural  Drainage  and 
the  Mountain  Banges  according  to 

"AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SUHVEY 
OF  WESTERN  PALESTINE." 

0Moe7t.6d.) 

BT 

* 

TRELAWNEY  SAUNDERS. 

ThisEditioa  of  tha  Map  haa  almKYfl  Yftrtimd  fiAntinng  flThi1riti|ig 

tbe  Hatoral  Profiles  of  the  gronnd  aoGording  to  tins  faxiattODS  of 

altitude  above  or  below  the  sea  level 
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LONDON : 

THE  SOCIETY'S  OFFICE,  i,  ADAM  St.,  ADELPHI,  W.C.; 
R.  BENTLEY'&  SON,  8,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
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OAUUaOH  AMD  •OM,  fWKTKM  IM  O&PIKAKT  TO  BBB  MAJMTI,  BT.  MA»T1I«  •  LAW*. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 


OF 


WESTERN  PALESTINE. 


GENERAL  BDIT0K8  ; 


Prof.  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  and  WALTER  BESANT^  ULJi. 
They  comprise— 

1.  The  MBMOIBS  written  to  aooon^any  the  sheets  of  the  Map.  Bj 

lieutenants  Coy  dee  and  Kitchexek,  K.E.  With  additions,  historical 
and  archieologicalj  bj  the  Edxtoes.  Throe  Yoluines,  illustrated  hj  Flaus 
■nd  Sketebet. 

S.  The  NAME  IiISTS  in  Arabic  and  Bngliah.  OaiTdame.   

3.  BFEOIAL  PAPERS  on  the  ABXmMOLOQY»  TOPOaBAPHY,  dM^ 

of  the  Gountry.  One  Volume. 

4.  ▲  oompl0t«  aocoont  of  XZOAVATIONS  and  BB8EAHCHES  in 

JEBUSAIiEM  from  1868  to  the  present  time.  With  a  Portfolio 
of  Plans  and  Drawings.    By  Lieutenant-Colonel  WA&Bsy|  C.M.G.,  R.£. 

5.  The  nOBA  aad  VATJNA  of  WBBTSBV  PAUBTianB.  Bj  the 

Bit.  CAiroir  Tusibax,  F.B^. 


Moe  TWENTY  QUIMEAS,  including  the  Great  Map. 

A  limited  nninber  only  have  been  printed  in  addition  to  the  Special 
Edition  of  250  copies,  whick  is  entiiely  taken  up. 


The  first  Tolnme  of  the  MEMOIRS  is  now  ready.  The  second  Tolone 
is  far  advanced  and  wiQ  be  shortly  issued. 

The  Tdlnme  of  SPECIAL  PAPERS  is  ready. 

The  Tolmne  of  NAME  LISTS  is  ready. 

The  Jenualem  Yolaiiie  will  bo  issued  in  the  coarse  of -the  year. 


Euquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  price  of  the  Memoirs  in  separate  parts.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  onlj  a  small  number  of  copies  remain  ;  urraugements 
hare  been  made  for  offering  these  copies  to  libraries  in  Qreat  Britain,  America, 
Geimanj,  etc  EHiould  any  remain  when  these  have  been  supplied,  they  may  be 
had  in  S0panteptzts»  as  follows : — 


The  Special  Pktpern  •  

The  Jenualem  work,  with  a  portfolio 


The  Great  Map 

The  ^renioir.^  in  3  vols. 

The  iSume  hi^ts  •< 


£  s.  d. 

3  3  0 

9  9  0 

3  ',i  0 

2  2  0 


of  drawings 


6  6  0 


1,  ^l^J^'hO.  SXXtSB7,  Jh^aZiPXZZ. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

PATBON-THH 

« 

nODSIDXNT-THJB  ABOHBI8HOP  Ol*  YOJEUEL 

I 

C)|idmni  of  €fCotttlf  Cmnutttt— James  Glaisher,  £sq.»  F.R.S. 

Hon.  CttRfniKT—WALTKR  MORRISON,  EsQ.,  M.A. 

i5tti4arg— Walter  Besant,  Esq^  M.A. 


1.  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  founded  in  1865,  for  theobjecaof 
purpose  of  ELUCIDATING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  THE  BIBLE 

by  a  systematic  Survey  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  excavatioii%  by  the  col- 
lection of  the  ttaditions,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  by 
researches  into  the  natmal  histoty,  meteorology  and  geology  of  the 
country,  the  whole  to  be  conducted  by  skilled  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Committee  entirely  undenominational 

2.  The  list  of  the  Gbksral  CoMMmrttE  includes  two  Archbishops 
and  eleven  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  representative  men 
of  nearly  all  the  religious  bodies,  and  every  man  of  note  who  has 
travelled  in,  or  written  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  Executive  Committee 
is  chosen  from  tiie  General  Committee. 

3.  The  Surveyors  who  have  carried  out^  so  fiur,  the  proqiectus  of  thcntookMi. 
Society  have  all  been,  with  three  exceptions,  officers  of  die  Royal 

Engineers,  by  permission  of  the  War  Office.   They  have  been  Lieut*- 

Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  K.CM.G.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  R.E.  (the 
sur\^eyor  of  Jerusalem  in  1864,  of  Sinai  in  1869);  Lieut.-Coloncl 
Warren,  C.M.G.y  K.E.,  who  conducted  the  excavations  in  Jerusalem 
from  1867  to  1870  j  the  late  Major  Andeison,  C.M.G.,  R.£.»  who 
accompanied  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  z866 ;  Major  Stewart,  IL&,  who> 
commenced  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  in  1872 ;  Captain  Conder,' 
R.E.,  who  executed  the  greater  part  of  the  survey;  Lieut.  H.  H. 
Kitchener,  R.E.,  who  completed  the  survey,  and  is  now  the  Surveyor 
of  Cyprus  \  and  Lieut.  Mantell,  &.£.,  who  has  joined  Captain  Conder 
for  the  new  Survey  of  the  East. 
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To  these  officers  must  be  Added  Mr.  C.T.  TyrwWtt  Drake,  who  joined 

the  Survey  Party  in  January,  1872,  and  was  with  it  as  Naturalist  until 
his  death  in  1874 ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  who  was  with  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  when  he  surveyed  Sinai  and  explored  the  desert  of  the  Tih  (he 
is  now  Lord  Ahnoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge) ;  M.  C  Cletmont  Ganneau,  who  cottdiu:ted  an  azchseological 
expedition  in  1874  for  the  Committee^  and  is  now  French  Vice-Consul 
at  Jafia ;  and  the  Rev.  Greville  Chester,  who  has  undertaken  two  joume^rs 
for  the  Society,  viz. :  to  the  Serbonian  Lake  and  to  the  Island  of  Ruad. 

lu  Work.  4.  The  work  already  executed  by  this  Society  is  summed  up  under 
two  heads  :  Jerusalem  has  been  excavated ;  Western  Palestine  has  been 
surveyed  from  north  to  south. 

• 

I. — ^The  Excavations  of  Jerusalem. 

The  results  of  Colonel  Warren's  work  have  long  been  before  the 
world  in  general  terms.  They  are  now,  however,  to  be  presented  for 

the  first  time  in  detail. 

They  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  city  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  whole  ground  of  argument  on  its  topography  hxis  been  shifted,  and 
the  area  left  for  controversy  has  been  narrowed.  We  know,  now,  that 
the  ancient  level  of  the  city  has  been  covered  up  by  d3ns  to  a  depth, 
in  some  cases,  of  over  a  hundred  feet ;  and  that  the  descriptions  given 
byjosephus  are  not  enggerated,  because  the  walls  of  the  Tenple 
Mount  are  now  proved  to  have  been  the  largest  and  grandest  of  any 
buildings  in  the  ancient  world.  The  rock  levels  recovered  in  the  course 
of  these  excavations  have  enabled  us  to  construct  with  absolute  certainty, 
save  in  a  few  places,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  was  first 
built ;  tlie  old  wall  of  Ophel  has  been  recovered  and  traced )  the  first  wall 
of  the  city  on  Mount  Zion  (by  the  excavations  of  Mr.  Henry  Mandsbty) ; 
the  great  Bridge  from  the  Temple  to  Mount  Zion  has  been  found. 
Among  other  things  which  have  been  found  by  Warren,  Ganneau,  and 
other  excavators,  may  be  mentioned  an  incribed  stone  from  Herod's 
Temple ;  the  head  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  set  up  on  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  a  large  quantity  of  lamps,  bottles,  inscriptions,  glass, 
pottery,  and  coins  ;  a  splendid  vase  of  Herodian  period ;  ancient  jar 
handles,  with  Phoenician- inscriptions;  and  the  Phoenician  masons' 
marks  on  the  stones  of  the  Temple  wall 
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II. — Tu£  Survey  ov  Wesxilrn  Palastinje. 

The  whole  of  Western  Palestine  is  now  mapped  to  the  scale  of  one 
inch  to  the  mile.  This  scale  is  sufhciently  laige  to  allow  of  the  insertion 
of  every  place,  every  sprii^,  every  ruin  in  the  country;  and  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  small  ruios  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Surveyors^  it  is  impossible  that  any  place  of  importance  should  have 
been  passed  over.  All  the  names  that  could  be  collected  have  been  noted: 
there  are  10,000  of  these  j  among  them  lie,  it  may  be  supposed,  all  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  the  course  of  the  survey  Captain 
Conder  identified  no  fewer  than  172  Biblical  sites.  Previous  travellers 
had  already  identified  262  sites.  There  still  remain  18S  places  to-  be 
identified.  The  task  of  settling  these  uncertam  places  IS  now  rendered 
greatly  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  country  is  now  exactly  known,  with  its 
mountains,  valleys,  ravines,  and  possible  roads;  so  that  henceforth 
speculations  as  to  the  lie  of  the  ground,  the  route  taken,  the  probable 
distances,  are  now  rendered  entirely  unnecessary.  Of  all  Biblical  gains 
6:0m  the  survey  this  is  the  most  important :  as  to  the  lie  of  the  ground, 
the  courses  of  valleys,  the  formation  of  hills,  the  water  basins,  and  the 
country  generally,  certainty  has  been  substituted  for  uncertainty,  know- 
ledge for  q)ecu]ation,  fact  for  argument ;  and  that  all  existing  papers, 
books,  and  articles  on  Palestine  topography  will  have  to  be  re-written. 
Of  other  gains,  archaeological,  architectural,  geological,  ethnological,  etc., 
we  cannot  here  hnd  room  to  speak ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  no  such 
contribution  has  ever  been  made  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Bible 
since  its  translation  into  the  vulg^  tongue.  The  maps  are  published 
(i)  on  the  scale  of  i  inch  to  the  mile  in  s6  sheets ;  (2}  on  the  scale  of 
f  inch  to  the  mile  in  six  sheets. 

B. — Memoirs* 

The  Memoirs  of  th^  Survey,  now  publishing^  consist,  first,  of  three 
vohmae^  contumqg  all  Ae  mfonnation  obtaned  by  the  Officen  in  the 
fidd,  with  plans  of  the  niins,  drawings,  sketches  of  detail,  and  illttstni- 

tions  from  the  drawings  made  by  the  Surveyors.  The  notes  are  supple- 
mented by  historical  accoimts,  and,  when  necessary,  by  extracts  from 
previous  travellen.  There  is  next  a  volume  containing  an  account 
of  the  minor  expedidoos  conducted  by  the  Committee,  and  papers  on 
various  subjects,  archaeological,  ethnological,  and  topographical.  There 
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is  next  a  volume  containing  the  whole  of  the  Name  Lists  in  Arabic  and 
English  chaiabtersi  translated  by  Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge.  The 
Jerusalem  excavations,  with  a  portfolio  of  plans,  form  another  volume  ; 
and,  lastly,  there  la  m  preparatioQ  a  volume  on  die  Fkna  and  FauQa»  by 
Canon  Tristram. 


y.PT-«  5.  TI«pfesemwofkoftbeSodeljistheSurveyof£asteniPalestiiie. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  for  the  Easten  district  exactly  what  has  been  done 
fertile  West,  vift  s  to  make  an  accurate  nap  of  h,  to  sketch  and  place  all 

the  ruins  in  it,  to  collect  its  names,  and  to  get  as  much  Informatioa  oa 

all  points  as  possible  concerning  the  whole  country. 

The  Survey  has  been  entrusted  to  Captain  Conder,  R.E.,  who  has 
with  him  as  his  second,  lieut  Mantdl^  KJL  About  five  hundred 
square  miles  have  been  already  surveyed,  and  a  great  number  of 

photographs,  plans,  etc.,  collected.  The  district  includes  Bashan  (which 
also  includes  Jetur,  Gaulonitis,  the  Hauran,  the  Argob,  and  the  Hill  of 
Bashan),  Gilead,  and  Moab.  The  countxy  is  little  known,  and  full  of 
promise  for  the  explorer. 

iiMOort.  d.  The  Committee  mprim  the  sum  of  jCs*S^  *  fcar.  It  is 
b^eved  that  the  Survey  will  take  about  four  years  to  finish,  and 

during  its  continuance,  the  Committee  will  have  to  meet  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  ;^3,5oo  a  year.  The  subscriptions  and  donations  for 
1881  amounted  to  only  ^2,500.  The  Committee,  therefore,  MOST 
EARNESTLY  call  upon  their  friends  to  make  this  work  known,  and 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  otheis.  The  sum  asked  for  is  so  smalt  that 
there  should  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  while.  If 
any  justification  for  the  expenditure  should  be  asked,  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Survey  and  the  Map  of  W^tem  Palestine  now  published  are 
before  the  world  in  reply. 

As  hcsetofei^  the  reports  and  letters  of  the  otfeer  eoBMBtnds^g  the 
expedition  win  be  published  in  the  Qsor^  ^MmcwF 
which  wSL  be  sent  post-free  to  afi  subacnben. 


7.  The  usual  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea  ;  but  Half-a^Guinea 
entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  Quarierly  SktUmmt,  It  should  be  sent 
eariy  In  the  year;  and  may  be  paid  to  the  Society's  Banken^  Messrs. 
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Coutts  &  Co.,  or  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  Channg  Cross  Branch,  or 

to  any  one  of  the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries,  whose  names  are  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement^  or  to  the  Secretary  at  the  head  of&ce  of  the  Society. 

8.  If  the  foieffoiiiff  account  of  the  work  does  not  suseest  to  the  Beason*  for 

tupporUoic 

Biblical  student  sufficient  reasons  for  supporting  the  Societji  the  reader  uw  sodsijr. 
may  be  further  reminded  that 

(i.)  Its  objects  are  sirkOy  fradkid:  it  has  no  theories  to  support 
or  doctrines  to  advance ;  it  simply  endeavours  to  find  such 

facts  as  may  be  left  to  find,  which  shall  in  anyway  ilkistrate 
elucidate,  or  establish  the  historical  part  of  the  Scriptures. 

(2.)  It  has  done  so  good  a  work  already  that  it  may  be  safely 
trusted  tQ  continue  on  the  same  lines. 

(3)  Any  step  for\vard  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  it 
attended  by  the  destruction  of  the  monuments  which  yet 
remain;  they  should,  therefioM^  vliile  tbere  is  yet  tim^  be 
planned  and  sketched. 

I,  Adam  St.j  Adblphi, 
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FROM  THE    STANDARD,"*  DECEMBER  a6M,  1881. 


A  very  important  work  has  just  lieen  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  namely,  the  survey  of  the  country  East  of  the  Jordan.  Notwith- 
standing the  intense  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  incalculable 
number  of  works  which  have  been  written  upon  it  and  its  history,  little  has  l>een 
known  until  quite  recently  about  its  topography  ami  geography.    The  Exploraiion 
Fund  have  supplied  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  Western  Palestine  is  concerned,  by  the 
large  map  which  they  have  just  completed  and  the  splendid  volumes  of  memoirs  which 
supplement  and  explain  it ;  but  the  Eastern  portion  has  been  hitherto  comparatively 
neglected.    Vet  no  part  of  the  country  is  likely  to  yield  so  rich  a  harvest  to  the 
explorer  as  the  fertile  table  land  East  and  Xorih-cnst  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  we  may 
confidently  exi>ect  that  the  exploration   which  has  now  been  begim  will  produce 
results  of  the  highest  impt)rtance,  not  only  to  Biblical  criticism  but  to  archaeological 
science  generally.    Unlike  the  Western  side,  where  a  continuous  population  and  the 
changes  wrought  by  fretjuent  immigrations  and  invasions  have  made  it  so  difficult  to 
recover  the  vestiges  of  the  past,  Eastern  Palestine  has  remained  almost  in  statu  qiw^ 
and  without  settled  inhabitants  since  the  Persian  destroyer,  Chosroes,  swept  over  it 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  years  ago.    The  country  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers, 
but  although  some  of  these,  like  the  Count  DB  VOGUf  and  M.  Waddington,  have 
given  us  a  large  and  important  coUectiQn  of  inscriptions,  and  others,  like  Canon 
Tristram,  have  made  a  caidbl  study  of  Its  aatonl  Uftofjt  no  syiteUMtlc  exploration 
of  the  region  has  as  yet  been  made.   An  American  Society  was  started  for  the  exploia* 
tion  of  Palestine  to  iroik  in  hannony  with  the  English  one,  and  an  expedidon  was 
actually  sent  out  from  the  Uniled  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  survey  of  the 
districu  under  consideration,  but  the  m^ps  which  they  prodneed  aic  Sttle  more  tbm 
teconnaissance  diarts,  and  the  work  will  haye  to  be  b^;un  dt  nmm»   The  English  sar- 
veying  party  has  ahfcady  commenced  operatiofii  upon  the  spot  $  it  is  in  cfaaife  of  tlw 
same  officer  under  whof|e  diiectioa  the  greater  part  of  the  map  of  Western  Pakstbe 
was  produced;  and  his  experience  and  proved  ability  are  suflSdent  guarantees  that  the 
work  wiU  be  well  and  conscientiously  done.  The  map  is  intended  to  be  on  the  saase 
scale  and  plan  as  that  of  the  Western  side  of  the  Jordan,  which  in  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  its  infoimatioa  woold  compare  bvourably  with  any  GovemaMBt  Survey 
that  has  ever  been  made.  The  two  together  will  form  the  most  important  oontribo* 
tion  towards  the  inteUigent  study  of  the  Bible^  which  has  been  amde  since  its 

The  coimtry  to  be  surveyed  comprises  the  lands  of  Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab. 
Bashan  is  the  level  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Southern  slopes  of  Mount 
llcrmon  to  Gilead  on  the  South.  Here  was  the  district  of  Iturjea,  of  which  Philip 
was  Tetiarchi  and  the  Argob  or  Trachonitis,  which  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of 
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Or,,  King  of  Bashan,  and  here  loo  awaiting  more  careful  investigation  are  the  "giant 
cities  "  described  by  Porter,  which  were  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  the  abodes 
of  that  "remnant  of  the  (Wants  "  of  whom  0«;  was  the  la'^t  representative,  but  they 
have  liecn  since  ascertained  to  belong  to  an  early  Christian  date.  Gilead,  famous  in 
early  Bible  history,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  jiicturcsque  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
with  its  luxuriant  cum-fieMs.  its  grassy  prairies,  thick  forests,  and  well  watereil  valleys, 
it  is  at  the  present  day  much  what  Western  Palestine  must  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Moab,  the  third  district,  is  an  extensive  table-land  on  the  East  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  about  three  thousand  feet  above  its  level.  Around  the  country  to  the 
East  of  Jordan  cluster  a  host  of  ^cred  and  historic  memories  ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  "the  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  the  meellB;  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  the  con- 
quest of  SiHOM  bj  Moses,  the  pormit  of  Gidbon,  the  revolt  aad  vicKwte  «f 
JiPKTBAi,  the  mn  of  David  and  Ainioif ,  the  wmn  with  Moils  the  innsioo  of 
TiOLATB  FlLMl,  md  the  mpdHtf  of  the  Tribes.  Here  still  stand  the  fnias  of 
Aroer,  the  mystcrioos  dty  "hi  the  midst  of  the  River  Amon,"  of  Heshbon, 
Kabboth- Amnion,  and  Rmmoth-Gilead,  not  to  mention  Dibon,  the  capital  of 
MiSHA,  King  of  Moab^  whose  deeds  are  jPBOQided  on  the  Boar  odebtated 
Moabite  Stone  which  was  fouid  apon  the  spot.  Here,  too^  the  exptoven  will  snrvey 
the  coontiy  of  the  Gadarenes,  wiiose  aMdem  inhabitanla,  like  the  dmoniars  of  the 
miiade  associated  with  the  name,  still  dwell  fai  the  ancient  tombs.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  river  are  the  scarcely  lem  interesting  sites  of  Machsnns,  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  beheaded  $  the  great  Palace  of  Hykcanus,  at  Arak  d  Emir,  and  the 
magniiioent  unfinished  Pahu»  of  CuosROis  II.,  at  Mashita.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered  that  it  was  on  this  side  of  Jordan  that  the  early  Christian  Churdi  found  a 
fdiige  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  si^  of  Jerusalem  by  TiTtJS.  Many  parts  of 
the  country  are  thickly  covered  with  ruins,  '*and  these,**  as  Canon  Tristram  tdls 
vs,  "are  not  desolate  heaps  or  grass-grown  mounds.  Pillars,  arches,  churches, 
streets,  remain  only  partially  damaged,"  and  he  adds,  "  I  have  often  scrambled  over 
the  vaulting  whidi  still  covers  the  andent  streets." 

In  such  a  COtmtry  there  is  plenty  to  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  exploration; 
indeed,  we  may  look  for  a  continued  series  of  archaeological  surprises  from  such  a 
thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  andent  sites  as  necessarily  accompanies  a 
sorvey  made  by  skilled  Government  officers  like  those  to  whom  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Prddstoric  remains,  large  dohnens  and 
stone  didcs,  just  such  as  one  sees  on  the  mountains  in  Wales,  are  scattered  all  over  the 
cotttttry,  and  an  examination  of  them  cannot  lail  to  prove  interesting.  Wemay  also  look 
for  the  discovery  of  some  remains  at  least  of  Phoenician  architecture  of  whidi  we  have 
at  present  no  examples.  There  are^  it  is  true,  plenty  of  inscriptrons  and  a  few 
ofnamented  sardiophagi,  but  of  the  elaborate  ardiitectund  des^;ns  whidi  made 
Solomon's  Temple  so  glorious  no  trace  remains.  Another  set  of  discoveries  that  will 
be  looked  forward  to  irith  anxiety  and  intorest  by  scholars  and  laymen  alike,  will  be 
the  inscriptions  which  must  exist  in  the  country,  cnly  proper  means  can  be  taken  to 
bring  them  to  light.  It  nmy  be  remembered  with  what  exritement  the  discovery  of 
the  **  Moabite  Stone"  was  recdved  at  the  time,  and  how  important  it  proved  as  a 
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means  of  tionfinniiig  and  iUnstntinsr  BiUe  hbtoiy,  to  tay  notliing  of  tbe  Ug|it  wilicih  it 
thiewttponqocstioDaof  HdxewphiloloQr*  The  monnmcnt  of  Misma  can  scaicdy 
be  a  aditaiy  instanoBb  There  Is  every  reaaoo  lo  believe  that  other  Kiogn  caused  their 
victories  to  be  lecoided  upon  shnikr  tablets ;  and  as  these  were  no  doafat  likewise 
coostnicted  ovt  of  the  hard  black  bassU  of  the  country,  some  of  them  mtut  have 
6sca|Md  destmetkMk  The  lansttsgn  and  noownclatare  cf  Um  ooontry  will  also 
iwoessarily  prove  firuitfttl  in  dtscovCiieS;  m  hat*  alitady  instances  of  old  M oahitisli 
words  being  piesttved  in  the  dislects  of  the  locsl  tribes,  and  it  Is  a  well  ascertained 
ftct  Uiat  Sesaitic  vaceshave  habitually  shown  a  tendenqr  to  perpetuate  their  andent 
heroes  in  tbdr  geographical  names.  Thtis  the  name  of  the  modem  Belka  is  identical 
with  that  of  BALAk,  Kingof  Mosb;  Shihan,  where  Ds  Voot7B  found  a  nu^nificent 
bas-relief  of  a  King,  is  identical  with  SiaoN,  King  of  the  Amorites;  and  the  name  of 
Lot  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  Bahr  Lfit,  now  given  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Again,  anaoQf 
the  Aiab  tribes,  whose  ancestors  have  lived  longest  in  the  conntiy,  many  family  namel 
are  met  with  which  strangely  illnstrate  the  Scripture  records.  For  instance,  thn 
ruling  branch  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Adwan  Arabs  is  called  Deab,  which  is  exactly 
equivalent  in  meaning  and  orthopaphy  to  the  Hebrew  Zeeb  ;  Ghorub,  too,  a  common 
Arab  tribal  name,  is  the  same  as  Oreb ;  so  that  the  names  of  the  two  Princes  of 
Midian  mentiooed  in  the  Book  of  Jndgss  an  prssencd  in  the  conntiy  to  the  pissent 

day. 

7%e  frnh  iadk  with  ikt  perfomuMit  tokiek  ike  CammUke  of  the  flaUdme 
ExploraHon  Fumd  have  eharged  tAemselnet  u,  as  ve  Aaae  ikaam^  » juR  ^  premdee 
tkai  tee  skuerely  hope  they  will  be  ematiei  to  amy  it  emt  wttk  ike  eempietmest  thai 
eharaeteneed  their  odmirM  survey  ef  Western  PaUsHne*  Like  a8  vmhs  ef  psMic 
iniensi  and  iUHity  it  eamtui  he  dme  withmit  pttHie  stifpert,  and  tUs  we  fid  smre  wUi 
befreefygktem  to  it. 
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1.  The  Survey  of  Weatern  Palestine.  Price  Twenty  Guineas, 

consisting  of  the  following 

!•  The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  in  26  sheets,  with 
portfolio,  index  sheet  and  title  page.  Price  to  Subscribers, 
Two  Guineas,  to  the  general  publict  Three  Guineas. 
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4.  The  S|iecial  Papers,  in  one  volume. 

5.  Researdies  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  Portfolio  of  Plans  and 

Drawing?. 

2.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western   Palestine  (Modem). 

Price  to  Subscribers,  including  carriage,  6b.  ^  To  Nou- 
Subscribers,  12«.  6<L 

3.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  with  the  Water 

BasinB  laid  in.  Price  to  Subecribere,  7«.  6c£. 

4.  The  Bednoad  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  for  the  Old 

Testament.  (P^reparing.)  6$.  64. 

6.  The  Bednoed  Hap  of  Weetem  Palestine,  for  the  New 
Testament  (Preparing.)  69.  6dL 

6.  An  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestme. 

By  Tkelawnev  Haundeks.    8vo.    Price  lit.  Qd. 

7.  Some  of  the  Biblical  Gains  from  the  Surrey  of  Western 

Palestine.    (New  Edition  in  the  Pre^^s.) 

8.  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.   Cheap  Edition.   78.  6d. 

9.  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  16*. 

10.  Our  Work  in  Palestine.  3s.  6d. 


For  oonvenience  of  travellen  »nd  for  Ubriry  purpoees,  an  arrangement  has 
been  inado  with  tiw  agent,  Ur.  Bdwaid  Stenford,  for  inmintmg  the  map.  He 
imderfeekee  to  moimft  the  map  on  itarong  dotii,  and  toplaoe  it  in  a  oaee  for  the 
booUhelf  or  for  traTelling.  The  map  in  this  form  will  be  charged  Sd.  a 
copy,  carriage  paid,  to  subst  ribers,  and  18*.  (yd.  to  non  pub-^cribers.  For  hanging 
purposes,  be  will  supjjly  the  map  on  mahogany  roliera  at  16a.  6d.  for  subscribers, 
and  for  the  general  public.  And  he  will  make  special  arrangemenU  if 
desired  for  a  more  expeneive  mode  of  mounting. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Tut:  report «  and  letters  wliic  li  are  published  in  this  number  of  the  Qunrterlif 
Sfaff'iurnt,  .-how  tlio  very  preat  value  of  Cajitain  Conder's  eanipnign  of  1881. 
The  singular  prehistoric  monuments,  some  of  which  hml  already  been  exauiined 
by  Mewn.  Irby  and  Ifangles,  Oknon  Trittnon,  and  H«r  Sohidc,  hara  now  bean 
examhiad,  aketchad,  and  plannad  in  detafl.  Tbej  aie  fannd  to  be  gronped 
intentionally,  not  Mattered  about  without  regard  to  order.  The  four  great  centres 
of  these  rude  stone  mr>miment9  are  proposed  by  Captain  Conder  to  be  identified 
with  place)*  of  no  less  15il)lu  al  importance  than  Bamoth  Baal,  Baal  Peor,  tlie  "  top 
of  Baal  Peor  which  looked  towards  Jeshimon,"  and  the  sanctuary  of  Baal  Peor, 
in  the  Jordan  Valley.  If  those  idoutiilcotions  are  accepted  we  may,  indeed, 
eongntnlato  onnelTee  upon  the  fint  finiita  of  onr  expedition.  Tha  nport  on 
Arab  Fdk  Love  is  a  oontributkm  to  a  bianeb  of  the  eubjeot  whieh  wo  hare  as 
yet  only  touched.  Tlio  importance  and  interest  of  the  architectural  discoveiy 
made  hy  Captain  Conder  at  Aram4n  may  be  gntheml,  not  only  from  lii*  own 
report,  but  from  Profe<«.4or  Jlayter  Lewis's  paper  on  the  subject,  reprinted  by 
permission  from  the  Builder. 


The  examination  of  the  tunnel  at  the  Pool  of  iSilonm,  the  plan  and  dmwings, 
of  the  newly  discovered  church,  and  the  note  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Western  Palestine,  are  the  n»ults  of  the  winter  residence  of  the  party  in 
Jernsalem. 


It  waaannonnoed  in  the  January  QuarUrly  StaUmMd,  that  further  progws 
with  the  surrey  had  been  stopped  by  the  Turidsh  authorities  on  aooount  of 
infomiality  in  the  Firm&n.   It  was  found  neoessaiy  to  apply  to  the  Sultan  for 

a  new  Firm4n,  and  this  has  been  done  for  the  Comiuittec  by  Lord  Dufferin, 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  whose  interest  in  the  wnrk  of  the  Society  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Committee.  Captain  Conder  alno  travelletl  to  Constanti- 
nople in  order  to  place  himself  at  his  Excellency's  orders.  The  result  has 
been  a  promise  that  n  Finnin  should  be  granted  with  permission  to  sketch, 
esoavato,  Ao.,  within  oertain  limits.  Captain  Conder  baa  tharaforo  retuned  to 
JeruHuIem,  in  hopes  that  the  Eirmin  may  be  signed  at  an  early  date,  and  so 
permit  the  resumption  of  field  operation?.  In  the  meantime,  the  surrey  party 
is  heint;  iiaefully  employed  in  plotting  the  surrey  on  paj^er  and  in  TarioUS  minor 
in^uu-ies  into  matters  of  Bibhcai  and  arclueological  interest. 
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jU  TCpids  the  publicatioii  of  the  vaiicHU  iroxl»  in  Uift  CSoniiiiittM*t  httub,  w9 
take  thiB  opportunity  of  reporting  that : — 

1.  The  ^eoond  vdlumeof  Memoin  will  be  fcatoat  to  ftubscribenui  tbeMoond 

week  in  April. 

2.  Saunders'  "  Introduction  to  the  Survej,"  is  now  ready. 

t.  The  "  Wetor  BMin,"  edition  of  the  leduoed  map,  with  the  SeotiiMaa,  &c., 
isalaoxeedj. 

4.  The  Old  Teatainent  map  is  alreedy  £u*  edvaaoed,  and  is  expected  in  Junew 

5.  The  Index  to  the  Quarterlt/  Statemeni  from  the  bfgimiing  it  now  xeedy, 

its  price  is  2*.  G</.,  including  postage. 
For  those  who  luive  not  yet  had  an  opjiortunity  of  seeing  the  beautiful 
edition  of  the  map  called  the  "  Water  Basin  "  Edition,  it  maj  be  well  to  explain 
that  it  differs  kom  the  f<Hrnier  "  Bedneed  Map "  in  having  neeriwi  oertain 
additiona.  The  meet  important  of  them  ie  the  maildng  out  of  the  waterparting 
lineo  and  the  waterwaja,  plains  and  highlands  in  colour,  so  as  to  show  more 
elearij  the  conformation  of  the  country,  the  lie  of  the  hills,  and  the  natunl  roads. 
This  in  done  in  colour.  In  addition,  Mr.  Saunders  has  drawn  sections  of  the 
country,  viz.,  one  from  east  to  west  of  I'pper  (Jalilec,  and  one  of  Lower  G^alilee, 
two  from  cast  to  west  of  the  Mountains  of  Judaea,  and  one  from  north  to  south. 
The  map  is  like  its  predeeeeior,  in  tax  dbeets  and  a  portfolio. 


TREASUKER'S  STATEMENT. 

The  amount  of  8ub»rrii>tions  for  tlie  year  1881  ffll  short  by  £2(X)  of  the 
amount  spent  on  tlio  Exi>eclitjun  East  of  the  J»)rtlnn.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  an  increase  of  £1/XK)  on  the  subscriptions  of  1880.  It  is  hoped  that  tha 
ineraaae  will  eootinne^  and  that  the  aubseriptione  of  1882  may  reach  the  sum  of 
£8,500,  whieh  ia  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  SodetT'e  woA.  The 
unpaid  aeeonnte  at  the  end  of  tiie  year  amounted  to  £778  6#.  lldL,  and  the  eaah 
balance  to  £112  11«.  Id. ;  but  the  latter  should  be  inereaied  by  the  sum  of 
about  £1,500  stitl  onring  to  the  Gonunittee  on  aeoount  of  theTarione  edifciona  of 
the  Map  and  Memoirs. 

The  eip<'n(Hture  of  £2,647  6.T.  fiJ.  on  "Maps  and  Memoirs"  account 
includes  tlie  first  three  volumes  of  tlie  Memoirs^  Saunders'  "  Introduction,"  and 
the  engraving  and  editions  of  the  reduced  maps.  It  includes  the  sum  of  £100 
for  extra  elei%*a  woHl  This,  if  ttanifbired  to  "  Management,"  would  raise  the 
expenditure  under  that  heading  to  18*28  per  oent.4>l  the  whole. 

The  whole  expendftnae  ai  £$,4X1  2»,  8dL  may  be  thus  daenfled: — 

Exploration     .«  ..  40*61  per  cent. 

ICape  and  Ifeowiia   40*81  „ 

Betumed  to  Subeeribera  in  Qnartedy 

Statements   7*40  „ 

Uaaagement   11*28  u 
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HOTBS  AND  NEWS.  ' 


The  income  of  the  Society  from  all  sources  from  December  16th,  1881,  to 
llaroh  IStli,  1882, iiu£9ee  6ff. 64.  The  aaMtaat  Id  the  Bub  on  TtutdMj, 
MMoh  21rt,  ivM  M9  7«.  6A 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  most  conrenient  manner 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  tliroujrh  a  bank,  ^kfauv  subscribt'rs  have  adopted  this 
metho<l,  w  Inch  removes  the  dunper  of  low  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unnecea- 
sarjr  thu  acknowledgment  by  ulUcmi  receipt  and  letter. 


The  following  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Slatement  ore  out  of  print.  The 
Committee  would  be  very  much  obliged  by  the  return  of  dui)lic&te8  or  of 
any  oopiea  whieh  may  not  be  wanted.  They  are  1871-' Janoaiy  and  July  ; 
ISTS^anoaiy  and  April;  1871— April,  July,  and  Oetobert  1874— Jannaiy 
and  October ;  1880-^anuai7 ;  and  1881— April. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  rcgularlv,  are  asted 
to  address  the  Secretary  on  the  «ubjtx*t.  Great  care  is  taken  to  f<  rward  cu-h 
number  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other 
causes  give  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  deiiring  to  give  erery  publicity  to  propoeed  ideniifioationi  end  other 
theoriee  adtanoed  by  oflleen  of  the  Fond  and  eontribntois  to  the  pagee  of  the 

Qitarterli/  Statement,  the  Committee  wi<i1i  it  to  be  distinctly  underitood  that 
by  pu>>lt!<hing  fehem  in  the  Qfuwierljf  StatemaU  they  neither  wnction  nor 
adopt  them. 
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CAPTAIN  CONDEB'8  REPOBTa 

Z. 

Bamoth  Baal  axd  Baal  Pkor. 

Anr  Yalo^  %Ut  JTommber,  1881. 

Iv  a  loniMr  report  I  dcaoribed  Iviefly  aonie  of  the  mdo  stoao  monu- 
menti  whkh  we  eumined  at  Heebdii,  bat  m  yet  I  have  not  given  any 
aeoouit  of  the  etOl  more  intervting  gronpe  which  we  diseovered  later, 

including  structures  of  seven  different  hind%  viz. :  1.  ddmens  (or  crom- 
lecha)  ;  2.  Menhirs  or  standing  stones ;  3.  cubical  stones  in  circles  or 
8t.iTi'litig  alone ;  4.  Circles  of  rudestonee  piled  m  aheap  ;  6.  Btidepillari ; 
6.  Cairns  ;  7.  Disk  stones. 

Of  theae  the  cromlechs  or  dolmens  (whichever  l)e  the  correct  title) 
are  the  most  numerous.  In  \Va<ly  Ht-shuu  there  are  about  50;  ntuiid 
W&dy  Jideid  there  are  groups  which  give  together  a  total  of  al><»iit 
160l  On  the  north  tide  of  the  Zerka  M^eta  there  is  a  large  gi\ni\>, 
nnmhering  eome  150.  At  Mount  Nebo  there  are  only  a  very  few  in  con- 
nection with  a  huge  stone  eirde  and  cairn.  At  'Ammftn  we  disoovered 
8  in  all  veiy  much  scattered.  Near  the  Jabbok  there  is  another 
group  not  yet  visited,  and  in  the  Ohdr  ee  SeiseK'in,  for  a  dLstance  of 
about  two  miles,  between  WAdy  Kefrein  and  Wfidy  Hesbrm,  all  tlie 
spurs  are  covered  with  dolmens,  numbering;  iK-tween  2(H)  and  IKK)  in 
all,  while  nf)rth  and  south  of  these  limits  not  a  single  specimen  am  l»e 
found  for  many  mik?a  The  total  of  GoO  to  700  is  thus  divided  into  seven 
very  distinct  groups,  each  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  fine  springs,  and  of 
hill-tops  oommanding  an  extensive  view ;  and  the  impression  which  I  noted 
in  my  former  report  is  folly  confirmed,  for  the  dolmens  are  not  scattered 
over  the  ooontiy  without  qrstem,  bat  are  confined  to  localities  at  consider- 
able distsnoea  apart,  where  they  are  crowded  doee  together,  generally 
a{qf»eanng  to  groiq)  round  a  central  point  on  a  hill-top. 

Although  no  previous  traveller  has  been  enabled  to  examine  carefully 
all  the  i^roups  mentioned,  the  discovery  of  such  monuments  dates  Vvick  more 
than  sixty  yeai-s,  to  the  time  when  Irliyand  Manjxles  made  their  atlventuiims 
journey  to  Moab  and  (iilead.  At  a  later  period  the  dolmens  have  been 
briefly  described  by  Dr.  Tristram  ;  and  some  of  the  menhirs  have  been 
visit^  and  measured  by  Herr  Konrad  Schick.  The  collection,  however, 
of  socha  large  number  of  examples,  as  are  now  noted,  enables  us  to  draar 
various  conclusions  whidi  would  not  suggest  themsslvesat  first  in  studying 
^hete  monumintik 

The  first  distinct  specimoi  of  menJiirs  we  found  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Zerka  M'aln.  A  vary  remarkable  stone,  8  feet  high,  4  feet  6  indies 
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broad,  and  about  2  feot  thick,  here  stands  np  alone  on  a  flat  plateau,  wfaile 
on  the  low  surrounding  hills  are  numbers  of  laige  dolmeng,  some  of  which 
are  very  carefully  constnicted.  Tlie  standing  stone  is  cuilled  Hajr  d 
JfamHb,  a  name  signifying  "  the  erected  stone,"  and  cl«)8ely  allied  to  the 
Hebrew  nH^TD'  rewdered  generally  "  pillar  "  in  the  (^M  Testament 

About  three  quarters  of  a  inilo  further  west  are  ntill  more  remarkable 
remains.  A  flat  knoll  here  ristus  within  a  sort  of  hill-theiitre.  On  the  south 
the  i)lateau  leads  to  the  brink  of  a  very  steep  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  springs  ol  the  Zariia  rise  sunonnded  hy  oleander  hushes  On  the 
east,  north,  and  west  are  span  of  hiUs  whidi  sink  into  the  little  pUteao. 
The  knoU  is  saaroonded  bj  zemains  of  what  was  onoe  agreat  cirde  of 
menhirs,  varying  in  height  from  3  feet  to  6  feet,  all  of  slightly  rounded  or 
pointed  shape  at  the  top,  and  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  broad  at  the  base. 

Tliere  appears  to  have  been  a  second  similar  circle  higher  up  the  slope 
of  the  knoll,  within  that  alrciidy  describeil  ;  and  on  the  highest  jxirt  are 
three  very  oouipicuous  stones,  the  loftieet  being  6  feet  high.  There  are  three 


rows  of  similar  menhii-b  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  knoll ;  and  the  phiteau 
seems  at  <md  time  to  have  been  converted  into  a  square  court,  by  similar 
cippif  ol  which  one  row  exists  on  the  south  mnning  east  for  90  yards,  and 
another  on  the  east  running  north  and  south  for  a  greater  distance. 

On  the  north-west,  immediately  outside  and  adjoining  the  laige  cbde, 
is  a  single  dolmen,  which  thus  seems  to  form  a  door  to  the  circle,  like  those 
smaller  repnxltictions  of  this  class  of  monument  which  I  have  already 
described  :us  1>eiug  still  constructed,  by  the  Arabs  of  the  district,  round 
sacred  t^imbs. 

The  hill  spurs  which  surround  this  remarkable  circle  are  ail  covered 
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with  dolmens,  of  which  tliere  are  at  least  150  in  all.  They  occupy  the 
slopes  of  the  spurs,  and  are  almost  without  exceptiou  iu  view  of  the  mentiii 
knoll  which  appean  to  form  the  oentie.  On  the  platean,  which  meosons 
abont  400  jirds  either  way,  en  serenl'amsUer  stones,  emnged  within  the 
squexe  cooit  end  south  of  the  knoll,  which  is  smroonded  hj  the  eurde. 
▲bout  twelve  or  more  are  scattered  over  this  axea  without  any  special 
method  being  apparent  in  their  grouping. 

On  the  nf)rthpm  hill,  close  to  the  dolmens,  are  three  of  the  curious 
recesses  wliich  I  U^fore  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Hesbiin  cntni- 
lechs.  These  are  cut  iu  rock,  and  two  arc  only  3  feet  and  4  feet  re«peLii\  ely 
iu  length,  while  the  middle  one  meanure^  6  feet  by  7  feet.  East  of  the  Uajr 
el  MensAb  is  a  verjr  fine  winepress,  with  three  chambers,  and  on  the  hill 
north  of  the  eirde  is  a  large  flat  cairn.  The  phwe  doee  not»  however, 
command  any  special  view,  save  that  of  the  great  Zerka  valley,  and  of  the 
fine  firings  just  below  the  plateau,  ^ewhokol  the  dte  obtains  the  name 
CTVumssZiMt^lneA,"  mother  of  the  little  olive  tree,"  and  although  there  i.s  no 
evidence  that  olives  ever  existed,  the  Arabs  say  that  oil  was  once  made  here, 
and  }x)int  to  the  great  winepress  as  evidence — supposii^  it  to  be  an  oil- 
press,  which  is  clearly  im|>osMil»Ie, 

The  real  origin  of  the  name  n)ay  perhaps,  however,  be  traced  in  the  title 
«l  Mareiyhdtf  which  is  applied  to  the  mcuiiir  ciicle.  This  siguities  **  the 
pboeesnMsred**  with  oil,  blood,  or  any  thick  liquid,  and  this  appellatioD 
seems  to  me,  as  I  hope  to  show  immediately,  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
determining  the  origin  and  character  cf  the  curious  monuments  above 
described. 

Before  visiting  this  site,  we  had  not  come  acroes  any  very  distinct 

specimens  of  similar  monuments,  although  remains  of  a  circle  of  upright 
Htoiiea  and  one  or  two  LHolate<l  stones  were  found  among  the  dolmen  of 
lleshan.  When,  however,  we  rearched  Ammrm  we  discovered  tliree 
menhii-s  in  different  directions,  one  12  ft.  high  (now  fallen),  one  8  ft.  high 
(still  standing),  and  a  third  only  4^  ft.  high.  The  second  mentioned  had  a 
hollow  in  one  side  measuringQ  ini^es  by  5  ineheS)  and  5  inches  deep,  the 
third  had  a  cup-shaped  hcUow  in  the  top,  6  inchee  in  diameter  and  4  inches 
deepi  Another  isolated  stone,  11  ft  long  and  ft  ft  broad,  was  afterwards 
found  by  Lieutenant  Mantell  among  the  dolmens  of  Ksfrsin,  having  a 
recess  in  the  aide  18  inches  by  8  inches  and  6  inches  deep.  The  object  of 
these  niches  will  l)e  suggested  immediately. 

Three  miles  wrst  of  FJ  Mareighat  is  the  little  plateau  which  forms  the 
edge  of  the  highlands,  and  whenee  a  sharp  descent  leads  to  the  lowei 
plateau  over  the  Dead  Sea  clitls.  Here  40. »  feet  down  the  western  slope  is 
the  spring  called  'Ain  Minyeb,  and  on  tlie  very  edge  of  the  plateau  above 
occurs  a  row  of  seven  stone  monuments,  differing  in  chantctor  from  those 
already  noticed.  The  best  qwdmen  is  the  most  southern  of  the  groups  and 
this  was  photographed  Lieutenant  HanteU ;  the  rest,  whidi  are  all 
within  half  a  mile  distance,  are  clearly  of  the  same  construction,  though 
partly  destroyed. 

A  stone,  rudely  squared,  measuring  3  feet  4  inches  by  2feet  5  inches 
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and  3  feet  6  inches  high,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  rather  polygon, 
<rf  simihir  nidelv  dressed  stones  ;  the  diaraeti?r  of  the  structure  was  alK>ut 
6  feet,  and  the  side  walls,  originallv  two  courses  in  height,  were  more  th-in 
4  feet  to  the  top.  On  tlu;  east  a  sort  of  little  court,  3(»  feet  across,  is  f(  >rmed 
by  a  rude  circle  of  rather  hiuhU  stones.  By  one  of  th^  monuuieutii  a  fiat 
rock,  in  which  a  small  trough,  18  inches  long,  1  foot  broad,  and  3  inches 
deep,  hat  beoi  eat  (endntij  artificially). 


Minyeh  Rude  Stone  Monument. 


The  name  Jfena  (from  the  same  foot  with  Hinyeh)  also  appUes*  to  a 
single  stones  8faet  long  3  feet  hij^,  which  is  found  fdxther  noith,  dose  to 
»  group  of  rode  pillai%  to  be  described  immediately.  Tho  woid  signifies 
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"  desire  "  and  the  stone  in  question  is  considered  to  be  wiflliing  sIoim,* 
wlm  the  Arabiof  tbe  district  (the  'Ajenneh)  go  to  wish  for  uiTthing  they 
maydenie.  In  themnewsj'AmMmTehiscdled  the  *<spriiigofdesi]^ 
heoune,  aooovdiqg  to  hkng  legend  hereafter  to  be  rdated,  MAin  'Aly  here 
fainted  with  thirst,  and  was  instrueted  by  Allah  to  strike  the  ground  with 
his  0|)ear,  when  the  fountain  at  once  sprang  out  of  the  hillside.  But  while 
this  interpretation  of  the  words  Mena  and  Minyeh  is  well  known  to  the 
AraliH,  th»*y  are  not  aj>[>areutly  aware  of  the  orit^in  or  ])urp<)se  of  tJie  seven 
stones  at  Minyeh,  which  they  state  to  l>e  very  old,  and  call  only  Itujiuu,  or 
'^cairiib.  '  They  do  not  appear  to  hold  sacred  either  these  or  the  other 
stones  at  EU  Siaieighiit ;  and  they  comider  the  dolmens,  as  notioed  in  a 
preriooe  npott,  to  be  bannted  by  ghosts,  and  copseqnently  ersetetooe 
piUen  in  thisir  Tioinity  ee  a  propitiafeioiu 

Another  monument  similar  to  those  at  Minyeh  was  measured  1^ 
laentenant  Mw»t<r^^  south  of  Kef  rein.  A  circle,  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
here  surrounded  a  stone,  2  feet  6  inches  by  1  foot  6  inches,  and  2  feet 
6  inches  high,  the  circle  consisting  of  blocks  of  black  limestone,  2  to 
3  feet  long,  rudely  squaretl.  It  should  \>e  noted  tliat  thene  nionunient.s  are 
|)erfectly  distinct  from  the  sUnm  enchwures  mid  platforms  wliich  mark  the 
sites  of  Arab  encampments,  and  which  form  the  primitive  Bedawiu 
bedeteadsL  For  those  that  have  seen  specimens  of  both  these  stractnrss  it 
is  impossible  to  miatake  ioub  for  the  other. 

In  conneetion  with  the  dolmens  and  menhue  elone  dnlet  also  ooeor. 
The  larg^t  s]>ecinien  found  is  the  place  called  Had&nieh,  just  above  'Ain 
Jideid.  It  is  860  feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  from  87  feet  to  41  feet 
thick.  The  survey  camp  was  ])itche(l  inside  it,  as  a  safeguard  against 
horf*e  thieves,  by  whom  we  were  disturbed  nearly  every  nlLrlit.  A  little 
modern  Arab  circle,  with  its  alUir  door  on  the  west  (as  not^'d  ui  my  j)revious 
report)  occura  just  ouUside  the  great  circle  on  the  south-east  ;  and  the  great 
ancestor  with  its  diminutive  deeoendant  present  an  interesting  and 
instroctive  oontnat.  On  Monnt  Nebo  is  a  limiLir  stone  eirde  of  about  the 
same  sin^  with  walls  18  feet  thick.  The  stones  in  both  esses  are  nndroased, 
averaging  about  8  feet  in  length  ;  and  appeeii  to  have  been  simply  heaped 
up,  and  not  built  int<^)  a  vertical  wall.  Two  other  stone  ciroks  were  visited 
by  Lieutenant  Mantell  east  of  'Amm^,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one 
another  ;  they  were  alx^ut  60  feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  aljout  18  inches 
high  ;  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  circles  which  the  modern  Arabs 
form  round  the  tombs  of  <listinguished  chiefs.  In  one  of  these  circles,  and 
in  that  at  Hadauieh,  a  central  wall  along  the  diameter  di\  ides  the  interior 
into  two  pottionsL  The  only  use  which  the  Arabe  could  suggest  for  these 
stmctaree  was  that  they  were  formerly  ''theatTCa''  They  reoognize, 
however,  their  similarity  to  the  sacred  endosnrea  where  they  now  keq> 
their  property  above  the  tomb  of  an  ancestor,  and  liken  the  altar  gatea  of 
their  own  stmctures  to  the  cromlechs  or  BiAt  el  QhM. 

The  pillars  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  report  are  called 
SerdfiU  by  the  Arabs.  The  tirst  which  we  observed  was  apparently  a 
menhir,  6  feet  high,  and  2  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  tapering  slightly  and 
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supported  by  a  oolmnn  gtomp  on  one  nda  It  stands  all  alone  south-east 
of  the  niios  of  ef (Elealah). 

Another  in  the  ruined  village  of  Eufnr  AbiSarMUiBmon  doabtfal,as 
it  nuby  only  be  a  column  shaft  much  worn  by  time.  It  is  8  feet  high  and 
about  3  feet  9  inches  in  diameter.  It  stands  at  the  east  end  of  a  sort  of 
courtyard,  and  no  remains  of  capital  or  base  were  found  in  connection  with 
it.  Two  other  groups  went  of  Jlfsban  are  known  asSerabit  el  Mushukker 
and  Svr.ililt  el  Muliattjih.  In  the  one  case  there  are  eleveu  or  twelve 
pillars  in  a  group,  but  without  tiny  jwtrticuhir  arrangement ;  in  the  other 
there  are  about  a  couple  of  dozen.  The  shaft  is  about  1^  to  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  to  8  feet  in  hei^t  A  square  base,  about  2  feet  to  S  feet 
3  inches  wide  and  1}  foot  high,  is  cut  out  of  the  same  block  with  the 
colunin.  No  remains  of  any  building  occurs  in  Mm  case,  but  the  JSKoyV 
d  Mena  sbove  noticed  is  dose  bj.  The  pillan  might  l^e  taken  for  Boman 
milestones  ;  but  there  i8  no  road  near  them,  and  the  situation  ia  one  not 
likely  to  have  Ik^en  chosen  by  Iloman  engineers  for  a  line  of  communication. 
This  connection  with  the  "  wishing  stone  "  seems  to  suggest  tliat  they  may 
have  lieen  monuments  of  the  same  class  with  the  meuliirs,  but  conatructed 
by  more  civdixed  tribes.  • 

The  great  caims  found  in  connection  with  the  rude  stone  monuments 
are  few  in  number.  They  are  to  be  found  generally  on  the  tops  d  hills, 
round  the  sides  of  which  the  dohnens  are  grouped ;  thej  are  of  verj 
various  shapes^  some  hi^  some  veiy  flat,  and  are  composed  as  a  rule  of 
stones  from  1  foot  to  8  feet  across,  not  shaped,  but  merely  gsthered  from 
the  ground. 

The  disk -stones  refened  to  in  the  first  |>aragraph  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  mucii  like  inillstunea  in  appearance.  Their  great  size  and  the 
absence  of  any  remains  of  a  foundation  or  other  i)arta  of  a  mill  in  their 
vicinity  is,  however,  a  reason  for  regarding  them  as  having  some  other 
purpose.  The  first  at  Kufeir  Abu  Bedd  ("little  village  of  the  millstone") 
is  9  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  1  foot  4  inches  thick.  It  stands  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  ruins,  having  been  sunk  to  n  depth  of  3  feet  in  the 
ground  ;  it  has  no  hole  in  the  centre  such  as  is  fo\ind  in  ordinary  mill- 
stones, which  are  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  second  disk-stone 
at  el  Kueijtyeh  is  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  also  no  hole  in  the  contro. 

The  third  stone  is  yet  more  remarkable  ;  it  lies  in  the  Ghor  south  of 
Kefreiu,  beside  a  thorn  tree  ;  it  is  l(>i  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  6  inclies 
thick,  being  far  too  large  and  heavy  ever  to  have  been  used  as  a  miiistone. 
It  is  pierced  by  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  middle,  S  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Arabs  caU  it  Jf«7ue/ J6m  JBeitf  the  dish  of  Abu  Zeid,**  and  reUte  that  t^ 
mythical  hero  (one  of  the  Uack  champions  of  the  time  before  the  Pkophet) 
here  sacrificed  a  whole  camel,  which  he  gave  as  a  feast  to  the  locsl  Arabs 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Ghdr.  The  rice  wa.s  heaped  over  the  camel 
on  the  stone  in  a  pile,  which  must  have  been  U)  feet  high,  while  the  Semen 
or  melted  butter  ran  down  the  hole  in  the  middle — a  roval  fenst  on  a 
round  Uibie,  which  calls  to  mind  the  legend  of  Arthur  in  a  veiy  suggestive 
manner. 
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A  few  words  must  now  he  devoted  to  the  dolnu'iis  or  cronileclijs  which 
form  by  far  the  large8t  group  of  the  rude  atone  mouument«  iu  Moiib.  At 
the  Madiibtyeh  group  I  m6Mured  and  exammed  every  spedmen  I  found, 
amoQotiiig  to  146  in  aU.  Tlie  meesaramenta  are  reduced  to  a  tabolar 
form,  and  aketehea  wen  taken  of  every  moniunent  which  lemaina  aland- 
tng  Qninjared.  Our  treatment  of  the  Hesbdn  and  SQmia  groups,  and  of 
those  at  *AmmAna  wia  equally  exhaustive  ;  but  time  did  not  alJow  d  onr 
attempting  excavations,  and  at  el  Mareif,di&t  and  Kefrein  we  were  only 
able  to  measure  a  few  Helecte<l  8|>ecimen8.  It  would  be  most  int^^resting  to 
give  further  attention  to  the  dolmens,  eHpetiully  to  those  which  have  floor 
8tone8,  for  the  raising  of  the»e  great  slabs  might  reveal  ancient  sepulclirea 
and  lead  to  the  recovay  of  prehistoric  remains  of  a  most  important 
chaiacter. 

^le  dolmena  ooniiflt  cf  three,  four,  five,  cr  aiz  etonea ;  the  aimpket  are 
thoce  with  a  taUe-atone  aopported  on  two  atone  legi.  They  are  in  vary 

many  castes  closed  by  a  stone  at  one  end,  and  in  others  they  have  a  floor- 
stone  in  addition.  One  specimen  which  we  found  was  a  large  and  care- 
fully comjtructt'd  monument,  a  perfect  chest  with  top,  sMea,  ends,  and  floor 
atone.  In  size  the  dolmens  vary  extremely,  from  2  to  6  feet  in  height,  and 
from  4  feet  to  14  feet  in  breadth  of  the  table-stone.  The  finish  of  the 
work  is  also  very  different  iu  the  various  groups^ ;  those  at  el  Mareigh&t 
and  MaaliihiSTeh  oonaiat  in  many  caeea  of  atonea  which  have  evidently  been 
mdely  dreeeed ;  and  very  email  atonea  are  introdnced  between  the  aide 
■tooea  and  end  stone,  so  aa  to  prop  the  former  np  more  nearly  vertical. 
At  'AmmAn  moat  of  the  dolmens  are  of  flint-conglomerate ;  in  the  Jordan 
valley  they  an  nnaller  arxl  rinler,  being  made  of  dark  metamorphic  lime- 
stone, which  is  very  hard  and  rough. 

But  although  the  gate-like  or  box-shaped  monument  is  the  most  typical, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  form  which  occurs  in  the  large  groups  exaniined  ; 
there  are  many  smaller  specimens  in  which  the  table  stone  is  supported  not 
by  two  legs  but  by  stones  of  smaller  size  irregularly  piled  up  ;  in  some 
caeca  one  end  resta  on  the  groond,  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  hill  side,  while 
on  the  lower  side  stones  are  boilt  op  high  enough  to  make  the  top  of  the 
taUe-stone  fairly  horizontal  It  is  eaqr  to  distingnish  these  struetoiea 
from  the  fallen  dolmens  of  the  larger  class.  Simpler  still  are  the  specimena 
which  are  to  be  found  at  Hesb&n,  'Amm&n,  and  el  Maaldblyeh,  where  a 
single  stone,  perhajxs  only  4  fet>t  long,  is  jiropped  up  by  one  little  stone 
8  inches  to  a  foot  high.  These  small  tallies  are  nevertheles-s  as  distinctly 
made  by  human  agency  as  are  the  great  trilithons  which  occur  close  to 
them. 

The  floor-atones  aqggest  the  existence  of  a  grave  beneath  the  dohnen, 
but  in  two  inmtMutaa  where,  by  lying  down  and  peeping  under,  it  was 
pcasihle  to  see  beneath  the  floor^tone^  it  waa  loond  to  lie  on  hard  rook, 

and  no  appearance  of  a  trench  was  seen.  The  majcwity  of  the  dolmens^ 
in  fact,  stand  on  naked  rock,  and  show  no  signs  of  a  grave.  Many  are  too 
small  to  have  contained  a  human  figure  within  the  monument  itself,  unless 
it  were  the  body  of  a  child,  while  the  table-stones  without  aide  stones  are 
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dearly  not  intended  as  ■qmkhxea  Tlie  oocnrrence  of  tlie  dolmen-gate  to 
tiw  drde  of  el  Mareighlt»  taken  in  conjnnotion  with  the  Aiab  oofltom 
of  making  a  amall  trilithon,  a  kind  of  gate  and  altar  combined,  on  the  weat 
aide  of  their  aaored  circle^  are  indioationa  of  great  interest ;  bat  the  use  of 
eromlechs  as  tombs  in  Weatem  Europe  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  laiger  monomenta  with  flooi^«tonea  maj  yet  prove  to  be 
aepulchres. 

The  cup-8haped  hollows  are  alao  a  moat  interesting  feature  of  these 
mouumeuts.  Wo  have  already  seen  one  case  of  a  menhir  with  such  a 
hollow.  The  greater  number  of  dolmens  have  hollows  in  the  top  stone. 
In  many  caaea  theae  might  be  thought  to  be  merely  worn  by  the  rain,  bat 
in  othera  they  are  veiy  carefully  ahaped.  One  example  at  Sttmieh  haa  five 
GUpe  vaiying  from  10  inches  to  2  inchea  in  diameter.  Near  el  Rueijtyeh  is 
another  large  dolmen,  the  top  stone  measuring  8^  feet  by  5^  feet,  and 
having  40  holes  in  all,  of  which  the  largest  was  10  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of 
these  liollows  were  arraii};e<l  ruiind  tlie  edge  of  the  top  surface  of  this  stone  ; 
others,  near  the  centre,  wen*  connected  together  by  little  channels  leading 
towanls  the  outer  row  of  hollows.  At  'Ammin  a  still  more  instructive 
example  was  noted,  where  the  top  stone  measured  II  feet  by  13  foet,  with 
four  hurge  ahaltow  baiiaa  fmned  in  it ;  theae  varied  from  S  feet  to  1  fool 
in  length,  and  were  about  18  inehea  deep ;  a  complete  netwoik  of  ahalkv 
ehannela  led  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  table-atone  (which  ia  tilted  oon- 
aiderably  out  of  the  horizontal)  to  one  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  table* 
IVaoea  of  other  channels  were  observed,  and  it  seemed  clear  that  the  cupa 
were  int^iuUvl  to  receive  some  fluid,  jMiured  on  the  stone  and  allowed  to 
run  down  from  the  higher  edge.  In  connection  with  this  deUiil  it  is 
necess;irv  Uj  note  that  the  t^ible-stone  of  the  dolmens  is  more  u.sually  tilted 
at  a  slight  inclination  from  the  horizon t^il  tliau  arranged  quite  iiat,  and 
this  can  h;irdly  be  accidental,  ainoe  the  aide  stones  are  often  aa  befine 
noted  propped  up  in  truly  vertical  poaition,  by  amall  pebUea  introduced 
between  the  stonea  In  caaea  where  the  tablC'etone  haa  been  held  up 
on  one  aide  only  by  amall  atoneai  the  other  end  reating  against  the  hill  side, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  ensure  the  horizontal 
poaition,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  table  is  more  or  less  tilted,  and  this 
is  specially  noticeable  in  the  great  'Ammfm  specimen,  the  channels  of 
which  have  just  been  described,  and  which  haa  a  tjible-st<me  resting  at  one 
end  on  the  rock  surface  of  the  hill,  and  so  tilted  as  to  make  any  liquid  run 
down  the  existing  chaimel  to  the  central  cup  or  pooh 

Another  indication  muit  also  not  be  foigotten,  namefy,  that  lieutenant 
Kitchener,  in  ld77,  found  the  name  Hajr  ed  Jhmm  (**  stone  of  blood ") 
applied  to  a  fine  cromlech  in  Upper  Galilee. 

The  eup-ehaped  hollows  are  not  exclusively  found  in  the  table-stoneB| 
they  often  occur  in  the  flat  rock  surface  beside  the  monument,  and  in  one 
oaae  the  floor-stone  had  a  vei*y  well  formed  cup  cut  near  one  end.  The 
Arabs  still  form  such  hollows  in  the  rock,  and  use  them  as  mortars  for 
grinding  gunpowder  ;  but  their  excjivations  are  larger  than  those  near  the 
cromlechs,  and  are  black  inside  from  the  powder.    Cup-shaped  hollows 
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are  common  in  Palestine  on  bare  rocks,  often  far  away  from  villages,  and 
have  puidad  tlM  Snrvejr  Fluty  for  many  yean.  They  wei%  thought  to  be 
mall  pwm  for  wine^  or  morten  for  povnding  the  gleeoiiigi  of  wheat 
vhioh  are  thrMhed  sepaimtelj  by  the  women.  It  ia  poaibie^  howe?er,  that 
they  mark  the  sites  of  former  gmapB  of  dolmane  whidi  have  been  dertioyed 
by  the  later  settled  population. 

There  are  no  indications  of  the  dolmens  having  ever  heen  covered  by 
mounds  of  earth,  or  cainia  of  stone.  Such  cairns  would  require  to  be  at 
lea.st  20  feet  high  in  many  cases,  and  the  number  of  cainis  of  this  size  still 
exidtiug  iu  Moab  va  very  small.  At  el  Masllibiyeb,  moreover,  there  ia  a 
line  of  eome  twenty  dohnena  aU  doee  together,  alBMMt  touching  each  other. 
The  cairn  or  moond  aeocanry  to  cover  all  theee  would  hare  been  of 
enormoua  nae^  and  not  a  traoe  of  audi  a  stmotore  enatB.  In  eome  caeee, 
boweyer,  a  eirole  of  stones  surrounds  the  dolmen,  and  Lieutenant  MutAH 
discovered  a  group  in  the  Jordan  valley,  in  which  every  specimen  stood  on 
a  sort  of  platform  made  by  a  circle  of  stones  sunk  flush  with  the  present 
siu^Jice.  Heaps  of  small  stones  here  lav  on  the  ground  near  the  monuments 
sometimes  touching  the  sides,  while,  .us  I  have  ])reviou8ly  reix)rted,  heaps 
of  stones  and  little  pillars  (KehAklr)  are  still  erei-ted  by  the  Aml«<  in  tha 
vicinity  of  a  group  of  ghouls'  houses  "  ajs  they  call  them,  just  as  they  are 
piled  up  on  fdlen  piDar  ihafte  in  any  ruined  building  when  held  nered, 
notably  in  the  little  ehrine  of  Jerfyet 'Aly,  near  the  Lake  of  Horns.  The 
leason  for  these  stone  piles  we  may  be  able  to  conjeoture  immediately. 

A  few  general  rematiu  may  be  added  to  the  above  notes  on  the 
dolmens.  They  have  no  orientation,  1>ut,  as  Tiientenant  Maatell  pointed 
out,  they  are  arninge<l  with  the  length  t»f  the  side  stone  parallel  to  the 
contour  of  the  hill  sitle,  a  fKwition  which  must  have  made  their  CdU.Htruction 
less  difficult,  as  the  table-stone  was  no  doubt  slid  down  hill  and  jiushed 
over  from  the  nearer  side  stone  to  the  fuitiiur.  This  may  idso  account  for 
the  &ct  that  the  dohnflnB  appear  nera  to  have  been  built  on  the  to^^  but 
always  on  the  elope  of  the  hilL 

^niey  do  not  seem  to  have  any  speebUy  dioeen  poeition,  but  were  rather 
placed  where  material  was  found  ready  to  hand.  Thus  at  'Ain  Jiddd  there 
are  166  cromlechs  south  and  east  of  the  springs  bot  only  one  on  the  north  ; 
the  reason  l>eing  that  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  such  that  loose  rocks  and 
broken  cliffs  occur  on  the  one  gide,  but  a  steep  uniform  slope  without  cliff 
on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  group  of  croinleclis,  taken  :m  a  wIkjIc, 
seems  in  every  cime  to  be  referable  to  a  centre.  At  'Ain  Jideid  this  centre 
is  found  in  the  great  stone-circle  of  Hidftnieb,  already  noticed,  just  above  the 
springt  while  on  the  south  the  hill  u>p  is  occupied  by  a  great  caini,  and 
tiie  shapes  thickly  strewn  with  oromlechs»  and  on  the  east  the  isolated  hill- 
top of  Kueijtyeh  with  the  diakHrtoae  on  the  very  top  ia  in  like  maimer 
encircled  with  dolmens. 

The  cromlecli^  iu  the  large  majority  of  cases  are  within  easy  view  of 
the  centre,  though  this  is  not  quite  an  invariable  rule.  The  centres  occur 
on  high  tops,  commanding  in  almost  every  case  a  fine  view  over  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  in  every  case  situate  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
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fine  itreaDi  or  spring.  In  diilancte  whem  no  sfnings  ooenr,  no  eromkcfat 
are  found,  although  suitable  material  could  often  hair«  been  obtained.  In 

the  ca.se  of  el  Mareigh&t  the  centre  ia  formed  by  the  group  of  menhirs  on 
the  kiioll  above  the  Zerka  spriii^,  for  an  amphitheatre  of  hill  spurs  is  here 
occupied  by  cromlechs,  commanding  a.s  a  nde  a  view  of  the  valley  ;  and  in 
nearly  every  cjise  within  sight  of  the  centre.  The  rea^son  given  by  the 
Arabs  for  the  erection  of  stone  heapb  near  the  cromleclis  is  that  a  view 
of  Neby  MOaa,  west  of  Jofdan,  ia  thenoe  obtained ;  but  we  found  meh 
heaps  oooanoniJly  in  oonneetion  with  examplea  whidi  wen  not  in  view  of 
that  lanetaaiy,  and  the  explanation  ia  probaUy  more  modern  than  the 
costora,  and  natarally  results  from  the  position  of  the  groups  within  view 
of  the  Gh6r.  The  more  intelligent  Arabs  are  ashamed  to  call  the  cromleofaa 
**  ghouls'  houses,"  but  they  are  no  doubt  not  less  fn^e  than  the  rest  from  a 
superstitious  feai'  of  these  j daces,  which  may  arise  from  tradltiona 
such  a«  still  cling  to  our  English  Druidic  remains. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  curioua  chambers  cut  in  detached  blocks 
of  rock  near  the  dolmen.  As  a  inle  they  are  not  more  than  4  or  6  feet 
long  :  in  some  caaea  the  door  was  like  that  of  an  oidinaiy  rook-tomb,  and 
leema  to  have  been  doaed  by  a  aUb.  In  a  few  cues  the  ehamber  within 
was  from  6  to  7  feet  long,  and  piesenttd  aU  the  appearance  of  a  single 
grave  or  Koia.  The  Arab  graves  do  not  resemble  either  the  rock-chambers 
in  question  or  the  dolmens.  Women  and  thieves  are  interred  by  piling  a 
cairn  of  stoneii  over  their  bodies,  or  by  throwing  them  into  a  cave  or  pit. 
Many  of  the  survey  cairns  covered  the  decaying  corpses  of  wonu-n,  or  of 
men  slain  in  a  light,  or  shot  while  stealing.  The  men  of  gixxl  jK)sition 
repose  in  an  ordinary  grave,  dug  in  earth  and  provided  witli  a  stone  at 
either  end.  These  giaves  are  oriented,  and  the  luthful  lies  on  his  right 
side,  with  his  faoe  to  Mecca.  On  the  two  end  stones  Knnker  end  Nnkr, 
like  Isis  and  Nephtys  in  Egyptf  wiU  sit  in  judgment  on  his  sonL  A  holy 
msn  has  his  tomb  surrounded  by  a  circle,  with  an  altavgate  placed  on  the 
west  (ezc^  among  the  Zabi  tribe  from  Haurdn^  who  place  the  entrance 
on  the  south  or  east).  The  great  Slieikhs  (like  the  late  Fendi  el  F^\^,  who 
lies  buried  in  the  GhAr,  amid  his  old  enemies  the  'Adwiin,  at  the  place 
where  he  died  while  on  a  j«»uniey)  are  covered  by  a  monument  of  stone 
10  feet  high,  the  top  l)eiug  an  apparent  imitation  of  a  sarcophagus  lid. 
On  the  sides  of  such  tombe,  strictly  in  contradiction  to  Moslem 
eostom,  are  senlptnres  nidely  repreoenting  a  honeman,  a  bow,  a 
cofTee-mill,  with  eups,  spoon,  and  jng,  thus  qfmbolising  alike  the  prowMs 
and  liberality  of  the  defonct.  After  wamining  many  attest  both  east  and 
west  of  Jordan,  where  a  tomb  is  made  by  carving  a  rook  saroophagna  on 
the  top  of  an  isolated  rock  knoll,  so  as  to  make  a  conspicuous  monument 
with  ver>'  little  trouble,  I  cannot  but  think  tliat  the  white  Arab  tombs, 
on  the  tof>s  of  tells,  are  imiUitions  of  the  saroophagus  of  the  Greek  or 
£oman  j)eriod  on  its  rocky  height 

It  is  cleai',  therefore,  that  the  cromlechs  and  the  accompanying  rock 
diambers  have  no  oonneetion  with  ordinaiy  Arab  graves.  To  return  to 
the  former,  the  cromlechs  or  dolmens  were  not  fmmd  to  contain  any 
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■enlptures,  names,  or  iuacriptuMui  A  few  Aimb  tribe-marioi  were  foimd  on 
one  or  two  ol  tlie  menhin,  aod  copied— tliey  belong  to  tribee  in  tlie 
immediate  vidnitj,  but  the  eromlechs  were  anpeiently  quite  withooi  any 
sculpture  either  within  or  without.  In  the  Boman  tombi  of  'Ammto,  on 
the  other  band,  the  tribe  marks  (enne  apparently  very  old)  are  carved  as 
thickly  ajB  possible.  I  shall  have  occasion  in  a  future  report  to  explain 
why  the  Aralw  place  tril)e-marks  on  corl^iin  buildings.  They  appear  to  be 
sirjns  of  "g<KHi  luck,"  and  it  is  therefore  not  unnatund  that  they  should  be 
absent  from  the  "ghouls'  houses,"  which  are  supposed  to  be  far  from 
propitious  places. 

To  sum  op  the  nenlte  of  thie  lapid  analyns  of  the  Hoabite  nide 
stone  monuments,  so  far  as  they  themselves  indicate  their  own  origin. 
We  find  stone  e^ppi  ol  two  kinds,  one  upright,  from  4  to  12  feet 
hjgh,  the  other  eabical,  and  generally  surrounded  by  a  stone  cirdei 
These  are  both  rare,  and  tlu*  only  placi  d  w  liere  they  occur  in  numlKjrsaie 
at  al  Mareighflt  and  'Ain  Minyeh  re8|»eciivt'ly,  or  within  three  miles  of  one 
another.  There  are,  however,  a  few  others  south  of  the  Zerka  M'aln,  jus  yet 
not  visited,  iucludin;;,  I  believe,  a  monument  not  unlike  Stonelienfre,  in 
Wiidy  W;Ueh.  The  disk-stones,  the  groups  of  rude/unw  or  hcnnai^  and  the 
single  menhirs,  are  also  not  nnmerons,  while  the  cairns  and  circles  are 
found  in  greater  nomben,  aceoiding  to  Gsnon  TMstrBm,  south  of  the  Zerka 
ICaln.  The  dolmens  oceor  at  oertain  sitea  by  hnndredsy  and  from  their 
podtion  and  numbers  and  thdr  floor-stones  in  some  cases,  together  with 
the  use  (or  re-use)  of  dolmens  as  tombs  in  Europe,  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  prehistoric  cemeteries,  near  sacred  hills  and  s])ring8.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  them  are  merely  tables  or  rude  altar 
stones  propj>ed  up  for  the  otlVriiii;  of  victims,  and  that  the  cujvshaped 
hollows  w^iththe  cliannels  are  most  {)rolKibly  intended  for  libations  of  wine, 
or  of  blood,  poured  over  the  slanting  surface  of  the  table-stone.  The  use 
of  diminutive  dolmens  among  the  Arabs  as  gates  to  sacred  circles,  and 
the  oocnrrenoe  of  such  a  gate  at  el  Haieig^t»must  ahK>  be  bonie  in  mind ; 
and  the  connection  of  the  Galilean  specimen  with  the  idea  of  a  bloody 
sacrifice. 

It  must,  however,  here  be  noted  that  the  Moslem  tombs  in  all  Syria 
have  in  their  roofs  or  flat  tops  two  cui>Hha|)ed  hollows,  sometimes  enlarged 
and  filled  with  mould  (in  which  roses  or  other  flowers  are  grtjwn),  but 
generally  small,  and  containing  only  a  little  dew  or  rain  water,  for  thirsty 
birds  or  the  sacred  doves,  whom  tlie  deceased  is  thus  able  to  show  charity 
towards  even  after  his  death.  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  this  oostcnn  is 
also  still  prevaleiit  in  Brittany  among  the  Christian  peasantiy ;  or  just  in 
one  of  these  districts  whore  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  European 
dolmens  with  cup-shaped  hollows  occur. 

By  glancing  at  the  history  of  stone  monuments  in  the  East,  we  may, 
however,  be  able  to  understand  Vtetter  the  origfin  of  those  found  in  Moab. 
The  following  notes  are  tlue  to  a  study  of  the  works  of  Sir  William  Muir, 
M,  F.  Lenormant,  and  other  Oriental  authorities  ;  but  I  am  unfortunately 
unable  at  the  present  moment  to  consult  Mr.  J.  Fergussou's  beautiful  book 
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on  rude  itone  momiiiMnti,  having  Itft  ih«  book  in  England.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  oomct  and  mpplement  this  report  at  a  fntnre  period,  after 
reference  to  this  great  architectural  authority. 

It  is  a  fact  Jbeyond  dispute  that  the  Ai-aV)s  before  the  time  of 
Mohammed  consecrated  stones  aa  idols,  or  emblems  of  their  divinities. 
To  these  monuments  they  pfave  the  name  yush  (PI.  Atimb),  which  is  the 
same  tith^  still  a[)j)lied  to  the  gre.'it  nienliir  called  H.ijr  Manj^ub,  and 
radically  conuected  with  the  Hebrew  HHISD  "  piUar,"  such  as  that  which 
Jacob  andnted  with  oil  (Gen.  zxzTiii,  18),  or  the  "gKSt  •tone"  which 
Jnehva  eet  np  near  Shechem  under  an  oak  (Jodh.  udw,  S0),  which  ia 
mentioned  later  ea  the**  oak  of  the  jnZlar  that  waa  in  Shechem"  (Jndgeeiz, 
6).  The  black  etone  of  Venus  at  Mecca,  and  the  rod  stone  of  her  companion 
Hobal,  the  etonee  of  Ae&f  and  Nailah,  and  that  of  Khalasah,  near  the 
Kabah,  are  among  the  mast  famnns  Arab  examples,  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  red  stone  of  llobal  is  s.ii(l  to  have  been  actually 
brought  from  the  Belka,  that  is  from  Mtwib  to  Mecca. 

Such  stone  worship  was,  moreover,  of  great  antiquity  in  Arabia,  The 
Nabatheans  at  Petra  wor8hip|>ed  a  square  black  atone  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  and  Herodotua  (iii,  8)  speaka  of  eeyen  etonee  which  the  Ambe  awore 
bj  and  eprinkled  with  bkwd.  Antoninna  ICartjrr  (600  a^Du)  waa  ahown 
■neh  a  atone  in  Horeb^  and  the  existing  Sakhrah  at  Jerusalem  moat  not  be 
forigotten,  for  the  Aiaba  ooDaeentted  both  rocka  and  cubical  atonea  alike  to 
AlUU  or  Metia, 

Seven  stones  stood  once  in  the  valley  of  Mena,  where  three  still  form 
pari  of  the  olijccts  of  ITaj  ritual.  Smt-n  stones  also  snrn)unded  the 
KaaKah,  and  Arab  authorities  state  that  they  were  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  sacrifices — a  practice  mentioned  in  early  A  nib  poetry,  while  it  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Herodotoa  Bishop  Porphyry,  of  Gaza,  in  the  5th  century, 
aaya  that  the  Axaba  of  Duma  uaed  annually  to  aacrifioe  a  (Md  and  bury 
it  at  the  foot  of  a  eipptu.  It  appean  probable,  therefore^  that  the  human 
aaerifices  which  we  read  of  in  Moab  at  so  late  a  period  continued  to  be 
offered  in  Arabia  almoat  aa  late  as  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

The  worship  of  stones,  especially  cj)>;n,  can  \w  carried  I  tack,  however,  much 
further.  PaLTiiu  customs,  which  date  back  30(H)  d.c,  continuctl  to  l>e  observed 
in  ralestiiie  until  at  h  ast  tlu-  fith  century  A.i).  Mania  at  Gaz.'i  (whose  statue 
was  lately  found)  w;us  wui-shipped  as  hite  as  6(H)  A.D.,  and  we  hear  of  the 
worship  of  Yenua  at  Aacalon  and  Accho  (in  the  Talmud)  down  to  the 
aame  period.  Tammui  had  a  grove  at  Bethlehem  in  the  fourth  century 
AJK  The  eacred  fiahea  of  Venua  are  atill  held  aaered  at  Acre  and  at 
Tr^U,  and  human  sacrifice  is  still  aaid  to  exist  among  the  Perao<}nortic 
aecta  of  Northern  SyrLa,  who  have  atone  altars  still  existing  in  aacred 
groves,  like  those  of  the  Druids  of  our  own  country.  In  the  same  way  the 
Arab  stone  woi-ship  can  be  tnu  ed  Viack  to  Assyria,  for  in  the  temple  of 
Oruk,  in  Chaldea,  seven  black  stones  are  ndieeil,  in  a  cuneiform  text,  as 
having  Iwen  woixhipped.  Among  the  Pha-nicians  the  ".stones  with  souls," 
called  JJa'tiUiUf  formed  an  im{H>rtant  religious  feature,  and  appear  to  have 
been,  like  the  Arab  atone  monumflntSy  at  once  idol  and  altar.  Two 
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"imlwMMl  *  ■fconw  m  nentionail  on  Phmnirfan  oofiiMy  and  wtra  Iwlisvvd 
to  eziit  under  th«  Mft  new  l^jre. 

Gneee  adopted  itone  idob  feom  Aria,  as  dM  ado|itod  miiij  olliar 

Asiatic  emblems,  and  the  stone  of  Hermes  formed  tho  original  prototype 
of  the  beautiful  statuary  of  Athens.  At  Seleuda,  near  Antioch,  were 
found  the  "  lapidon  qui  divi  dicuutur,"  and  at  Eraesa  and  Laodicea  black 
stones  were  adon  il.  The  Ktone  which  fell  from  Heaven"  at  Epheaoa  ia 
mentioned  in  the  New  TesUinient. 

The  aucieut  Arabs  wur»liipped  only  two  deities  iii  common — one  male, 
one  femalo  amid  many  otheis  peddiar  to  variooa  tribei.  Theae  two^ 
AUak  and  AH^  rapweanting  Saturn  and  Jupiter  on  one  aida^  Ydraa  and 
the  moon  on  the  otlier,  were  qrmboliied  fay  two  diihnnt  kinda  ol  etone 
monnmantai  Those  of  the  mide  deity  were  tiffi  or  standing  stones  with 
a  rounded  summit^  thoee  of  the  female  deity  were  cubical  blocks.  Thus  at 
the  Taif  sanctuary  a  white  cubical  stone  oiymbolised  AUdt^  while  in 
Greece  the  same  distinction  eaieted  between  the  pillar  of  Hermea  and  the 
cubical  stone  (»f  Cybele. 

It  ap}^>earH.  therefore,  that  the  two  kinds  of  monuments  found  near  one 
another  at  al  MareighAtand  at  Minyeh  answer  exactly  to  the  twovarietiia 
of  fltonea  worshipped  by  the  anoient  Fagana  The  cop-shaped  hollow  in 
the  cippuM  al  *Ainmto  ia  a  moat  intereating  featore  in  connection  with  the 
UhatioDa  of  blood  poared  over  sooh  stones ;  and  the  name  MareighAt, 
smeared,''  may  refer  to  thia  practice,  thoii|^  the  connection  of  the  aite 
with  a  tradition  of  an  oil-press  may  rather  Huggest  that  they  were  smeared 
with  oil,  reminding  us  of  J;icn])'a  stone  of  Bethel,  of  the  ambrosial  stones 
of  Tyre,  and  of  Himilar  "  Htones  of  unction  "  in  India  not  leas  tliaii  in 
Jerusalem.  But  we  see  further  that  these  nionunienLs  may  Imve  been 
erected  long  before  the  time  of  Aiab  history,  and  may  quite  well  belong 
to  the  old  idolatry  of  Moab;  for  the  Asabo  of  the  diatriet,  though 
helonging  to  one  of  the  oldeit  of  the  Belka  tribei^  have  i^iparentlj  no 
tradition  in  oonnection  with  theie  monument^  and  have  no  veneration  for 
them. 

The  cipjms  was  the  proper  emblem  ol  the  Moabite  deity  Baal  Peor, 
who  with  the  female  Asherah  answers  in  general  character  to  the  Arab 
Allah  and  Ali&t  The  ritual  of  his  wonjhip,a8  described  by  ^Ltimonides, 
has  striking  analo^es  with  the  worshi])  of  the  stones  Awif  and  Nailah 
before  the  time  of  Ldam,  aud  although  the  name  of  Baal  Peor  no  longer 
eorvivei^  it  would  appear  moil  pruijer  to  aingn  him  a  eanctuary  at  the 
only  site  in  Moab  iHiera  the  mpfi  oeeat  in  gnat  nnmhera 

The  name  Minyeh,  and  the  eziatenoe  of  aeven  cafaiad  itonei  in  dreka  at 
the  apoty  alike  point  to  thia  iocalit^'-only  three  milea  diitant  from  the 
fcmier— as  being  .sacred  to  a  female  deity  like  the  Asherah  or  "  grove,"— tJie 
coople  of  Baal  Peor.  The  name  ifaw  ia  one  of  the  titlea  of  AUdt  or  Venna 
among  the  e;irly  Arabs. 

Meni  aud  Giul  ap|)ear  as  an  idolatrous  couple  in  tlie  Bible  (Is.  Ixv,  11), 
auawering  to  the  two  "  fortunes  "of  ancient  mythology,  Jupiter  and  Venus 
To  them  the  Israelites    prepared  a  table  "  (perhaps  a  rude  stone  altar),  aud 
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<*ftinii8hed  a  diink  olFeriiig*  (peiliapt  of  Uood),  mod  it  Is  itriking  to  ibid' 
the  OAme  Jideid,  from  the  root/«U(a|^iroB«luiig  the  nHne  GkidX  a|iplyiiig 

to  the  next  great  group  of  rude  stone  monuuicnts  that  occur  north  of 
Minyeh.  The  name  Miiiai,  or  "Venus  worshippers"  (enchanters  and 
fortune  tellers),  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  various  heretical  sev't^,  autl  to 
the  Christians  of  Caj>eniaura,  as  I  have  slunvn  in  "Tent  Work  in 
Palestine."  The  moou  was  adored  at  a  siicrtnl  ruck  neiir  Medineh,  under 
the  name  Mendt,  fruiu  the  same  root,  and  the  sacred  stone  of  Khalasah 
("  refuge ' )  near  Meooay  stood  in  the  Tsllej  of  Mma,  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  stone  of  Jfma,  or  ''desire,''  is  of  the  kind  ijmbollsing  the  female 
deity  AUdiy  and  ooeiunring  in  oonnection  with  e^opi  nortih  of  Minydi. 
The  recesses  in  the  sides  of  these  stones,  described  on  an  earlier  page,  seem 
to  resemble  the  little  nidies  in  sacred  caves  in  Palestine,  where  the 
peasant8  place  figs,  pomegranate  blossoms,  fragments  of  blue  eartlienware 
or  g];vsH,  aH  ofleriu^fs  to  the  local  divinity.  It  was  the  male  deity  to  whom 
blooily  siicritices  wei^e  ottered,  and  we  tind  no  cup-sha|)ed  hollows  in  the 
cubiuil  stones,  though  they  occur  Hometimes  on  neighbouring  ix)cks. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  ci^pi  thua  described  are  perhaps  only 
bonndary  stonea,  but  the  connection  between  such  stones  and  the  old 
atone  idols  is  very  olose.  The  il«m«,  which  formed  the  earlieat  mile-stone^ 
were  bat  emblems  of  Hermes  (the  noetnmal  deity X  and  the  stone  of 
Ebenezer,  even  in  the  Bible,  was  at  onoe  a  sacred  monoment,  and  a 
boundary  of  the  country  oonqtiered  from  the  Philistines. 

It  appears,  therefore,  probable  from  a  study  of  existing  names  and 
monuments,  that  the  sites  of  Mareigh&t  and  Minyeh  represent  two 
ancient  centres  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Aahtoreth,  of  Baal  Peor  and 
Aaherah. 

There  is  another  curious  name  in  thia  yidnitj,  viz.,  el  Masldbtyeh,  the 
hill  sonth  of  'Ain  Jideid,  which  is  oovered  with  dolmens.  It  signifies  "  erad- 
fizion,"  and  is  not  understood  ^  Arabs,  so  lar  as  we  conld  ascertain. 
There  is  a  good  deal  which  is  curious  in  oonnection  with  crosses  east  of 
Jordan.  One  Arab  tribe  of  the  Beni  Sakhr  clan,  are  said  to  have  a  crosB 
for  their  tribe  mark.  At  'Amm^u  I  found  a  slab  with  a  large  Bvzantiue 
cross  in  a  circle  carefully  placed  in  the  side  of  an  Arab  tomb  as  an 
oniamt'iit  (wliicli  is  quite  couti-ary  to  ordinary  Moslem  ideas).  At 
llesbrm,  also,  we  found  a  he^id-st^me  to  a  modem  grave,  ornamented  with 
a  rude  bust  iiaviug  a  cross  beneath,  apparently  Bedawin  work.  Con- 
sidetiiig,  however,  liie  eariy  oonveraion  of  the  Beni  Ohasaan  Arabs  of  the 
Haniftn  to  Christianity ;  the  remains  of  so  many  ^yaantine  mine  in  the 
Belka  (althoogh  with  most  remarkably  few  drarehea);  and  the  aorvival  of 
a  Greek  congregation  at  Kerch,  holding  the  most  extraordinary  views  of 
then  own,  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  MaaU^biyeh  is  of  Christian 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  great  lintel  bearing  a  Greek  cros%  which 
lies  in  tlic  valley  to  the  north  close  to  'Ain  Jideid. 

The  stone  circles  whicli  have  been  noticed  al>ove  resemble  those  found 
by  PiUgrave  in  Arabia,  of  which  one  in  Jebel  Shomer  was  connected  with 
the  astronomical  cult  ct  D&rim.  A  similar  cromlech  is  said  to  exist  on  the 
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in  Brittuiy  to  heaps  of  rolled  stonee  near  cromledia  A  kanedantliority 
in  Edinboigfa  haa  lately  written  to  point  out  to  me  theconneetion  between 
tke  trilithon  dulmenaaad  the  **  sacred  gates"  of  Eastern  Abia,  with  the 
atones  beneath  or  between  which  the  superstitious  ntill  ci-awl  in  C7«rinany, 
and  tlius  with  "  wisliing  gatfs  "  (as  iu  the  Lake  liiatrict),  and  with  the 
pillars,  in  the  Jerusiileiu  Haniiii  and  elsewhere,  between  which  the 
believer  nniHt  squeeze  in  onler  U>  ;itt;iin  to  Pjuiulise.  Tliis  is  a  very 
abtttru-^e  mythologiciil  queation,  the  meaning  of  tlie  ceremony  being, 
however,  made  clear  by  atodenta  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  myths,  but  it 
ia  aniBcient  here  to  point  out  thai  the  miniatue  eromleeh  ia  atill  need  aa 
the  door  of  the  aaaid  encloanre  by  the  Axabi»  and  that  a  cromlech  adjoina 
the  circle  at  el  Mareighiit  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

The  dootia  of  the  modem  circles  are^  however,  need  as  altars  aa  well, 
and  when  we  consider  the  structure  of  those  monuments  already  descrilx'd, 
with  tilted  table-stones  and  channels  leading  to  cuj)-«<h;i})ed  hollows,  it 
seems  oidy  natural  to  conclude  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  rude  8t<^)ne 
monuments  with  a  broad  "  table "  or  top  stone  were  used — if  not 
originally  constructed — aa  altars.  That  human  aacrificea  were  most  pro> 
bably  offered  on  the  dolmena,  and  that  the  "blood  which,  ui  the  life"  of 
the  victim  waa  collected  in  tiie  hoUowa^  and  peihapa  aervied  ta  q^riokle 
the  oongragation. 

The  use  of  great  stones  for  the  sacrifice  of  animala  ia  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  when  Saul  commanded,  "  roll  a  great  atone  unto  me  this 
ilay  "  (1  Sara,  xiv,  33),  the  pe^iple  having  tran.sgre.sse*!  iu  their  hunger  by 
eating  "  with  the  lilood  ;''  ami  it  seems  n(»t  inijK>s.sible  that  this  stone  wai} 
the  idtar  mentioned  injmediately  after,  as  built  by  Saul  to  Jehovidi. 

The  cup-8hi4>ed  hollows  are,  however,  found  as  before  stated  on 
modem  tombs.  In  Finland,  a  great  atcme  waa  believed  to  eziat  on  aome 
mythical  hill,  wherein  were  hoUowa  into  which  the  magician  dianned  the 
diffffl^  of  hia  patienta.  In  the  faee  of  learned  opini<m,  which  ia  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  dolmens  were  originally  used  aa  tombs,  and  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  actually  found  to  have  been  used  aa  mch  in 
Brittany,  it  may  apjK'arbold  to  revert  to  the  idea  that  dolmens  were 
altiirii,  but  we  know  that  human  sacrifices  to  the  M«ines  were  often  offere<l 
on  tomlj« — ;w  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Iliad,  and  this  may  j»trrhap.s  serve  to 
reconcile  the  two  views  in  a  ceiliiin  degree.  The  Moabite  dolmens,, 
however,  do  not  aeem  to  ahow  mnch  evidence  of  having  been  tombs, 
while  in  many  caaea  at  all  eventa,  aa  s^purda  the  flat  alabe,  propped  up 
on  one  sde,  they  preaent  exactly  the  appearance  of  aneh  a  tafaie"  aa  waa 
apread  to  Gad,  or  to  the  aavage  Chemoeh  of  Dibon,  pacified  by  the  Mood 
of  human  victims. 

I  have  written  fully  on  the  question-  of  these  monuments,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  interest  of  the  subject,  but  also  in  suppoi-t  of  the  view  put 
foruju'd  in  a  previous  re|)ort  ihi  Nelwi,  ii^  which  1  suggested  that  tlie 
dolmens  on  Nebo  might  have  some  connection  with  the  story  of  Balaam 
and  Balak— an  idea  which  might  perhapa  be  thought  to  be  a  hajstv 
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•anuMu  Oonsfdering  how  ooofteiitljr  th«  wven  atoneB  appear  in  ABayriHii, 
FhcenidaD,  and  Arab  f^jn  ritual  as  rnnok  altan  (aosDetimea  with  an 
nghUi  of  larger  size),  it  is  not  unnatural  to  oomiect  the  seven  aitar>like 
Bfcmotnres  which  still  remain  on  the  high  plaoo  at  Minyeh,  with  the  aevoi 
altars  built  on  each  of  those  heights  in  succeflsion  by  Balak.  They  were 
con8truct<>d  i-apidly,  and  from  materials  on  the  spot,  and  they  st/>od  on  the 
slopes  apparently,  and  not  on  the  toj)a  of  the  hilla.  The  seven  cubical 
stones  at  Minyeh  seem  undoubtedly  to  have  belonged  to  the  worship  of 
seven  planets,  and  off  llie  great  goddess  AIlAt,  the  chief  of  all.  In  the 
oemnoiiiea  of  the  Haj,  tho  nnmhsr  (seven)  in  the  aame  way  oonftiniiaUy 
Monn  in  9fwj  action  of  the  pilgrim,  and  the  ae?en  atonea  an  foimd  in 
Aasjria  tram  the  eariioBt  timea  of  planetary  woinhip. 

Another  very  cttrioiia  question  relates  to  the  cairns  and  to  the  piles  of 
stones  found  round  some  of  the  cromlechay  aa  well  aa  beaide  many  roads  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  for  it  refers  to  one  of  the  most  curious,  and  perhaps 
inexplicable  peculiarities  of  the  Semitic  itlolatry  and  of  Greek  mythology. 

St.  Jerome,  in  translating  the  words  "  fis  he  that  bindeth  a  stone  in  a 
sling,  so  is  he  that  giveth  honour  to  a  fool"  (Prov.  xxvi,  8),  by  the 
expreanon,  **  lake  him  who  thiowa  a  atone  on  the  back  of  Merciuy,"  haa 
ahown  an  intimate  acqnaintanoe  with  Semitic  idohtry— ^aorriring  in  hia 
own  di^  at  Bethlehem  and  haa  aaf^ilied  a  yery  fottsible  paxallel  whidi 
ia  miBHpd  in  the  Eoj^iah  text :  for  the  worship  of  a  deity  by  throwing 
atonea  at  him  seems  a  very  senseless  worship,  but  is  nevertheless  alluded 
to  very  often  in  the  Talmud,  and  by  Maimonidea  (on  Alx>da  Zarah,  &c.). 
The  Babbis  use  the  expression  J/arcw7i'm— a  corruption  of  A[ei  cijry — as  the 

name  of  the  deity  thua  wonihipped.  The  Hebrew  np|ill!^  rendered 

*'in  a  sling,"  is  more  probably  "on  a  heap;"  and  the  name  Merjemehf 
in  Palestine,  still  denotea  a  hill-top  covered  with  a  cairn.  Maimonidea 
aaya  that  Markulim  was  worsliipped  by  "  throwing  little  stones,"  and  in 
Greece,  a  heap  of  stones  by  a  wayside  was  willed  Hemiaion,  in  memory  of 
the  atones  thrown  by  the  Gods  at  Hermes  when  he  killed  Argus.  The 
throwing  of  stones  was  the  hist  ceremony  of  the  Eleusinian  myst*;ri(»,  and 
of  other  feasts,  and  the  same  practice  is  observed  to  the  present  day,  for 
the  JewB  throw  atonea  at  the  ao-oalled  tomb  of  Afaaalom  near  Jenwdemy 
and  the  Meeca  pUgrima  throw  atonea  at  the  three  aarviri^g  atone 
momumenti  in  the  valley  of  Hena^in  numoiy,  they  aay,  of  the  atonea 
thrown  at  Eblis  by  Abraham,  or  by  Adam,  in  this  same  valley.  It  may 
be  noted  that  ^  ia  always  a  nocturnal  or  infernal  deity  to  whom  this  rite 
attaches.  Herm  es  waa  the  Vodio  Saramaya  (acconling  to  Gubematia), 
the  watch-dog  of  night  and  Hell — the  nieaaenger  of  the  gods.  Eblia  is  the 
Arab  satiin,  and  the  alone  heaps  near  TTdnis  coniinemorate  the  grave  of 
the  black  slave  of  Im4m  'Aly.  To  the  old  etoue  deity  who  swallowed 
stones,  stones  were  a  not  inappropriate  offerings  and  tiie  Araba  atill  plaoe 
email  ]»eoea  of  baaalt^  or  ooloazed  aandatone,  aa  an  offering  on  their  amaO 
gate  altan. 

The  cippui  formed  the  nndena  roand  which  theae  atone  offivinga 
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collected,  and  gradually  a  cairn  was  furmed  which  covered  the  original 

Btoue. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice,  therefore,  the  enormous  cainui  which  cover 
the  summits  of  Jebel  Neba  and  Jebel  Att&rfis,  both  ap[>areutly  bearing  the 
names  of  the  Assyrian  Meremy,  while  the  small  sfeone  pilfaurs  near  the 
cromlechs,  and  the  heaps  of  small  stones,  sometimes  snrronnding  these 
stnictmies,  and  sometimes  piled  beside  a  raid  in  thev  Yidnitj,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  same  origin.  That  they  have  heesk  arti- 
ticially  collected  at  the  spot  there  is  no  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  they  never  existed  in  sufficient  numbem  to  fonn 
cairns  covoriiiL'  the  cromlechs. 

A  few  words  may,  in  conclusion,  V)e  said  res{)ecting  the  identification 
of  the  three  great  centreii  of  rude  stone  monuments  south  of  Hesb^, 
namely,  at  el  MaslAbtyeh  abovo  WAdy  Jxdeld  at  el  Kareighilt,  and  ai 
Minyeh,  and  of  that  in  the  Ohdr  near  Eefrein.  The  firsl^  I  amindined  to 
suppose,  represents  the  Bamoth  Baal  of  the  Old  Tesfeament ;  the  second 
Baal  Peor ;  the  third,  the  "  top  of  Baal  Fter  which  looketh  towards 
Jeshimon ; "  and  the  fourth,  the  sanctuary'  of  Rial  Peor  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  where  the  Israelite  worshipped  while  in  Shittim.  Excluding 
the  pmaller  centres  Ix'lonfirinr^  to  Heshli<in — which  had  naturally  its  own 
sacred  places,  there  are  just  four  centres  in  this  p<irt  of  Moab,  and  all 
four  are  meutioned  in  the  Bible,  which,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to 
refer  to  any  more  cmtres  of  Baal  worship  in  this  district. 

Nebo^  Bamoth  Baal,  and  the  western  top  of  Peor,  were  the  three 
heights  whence  Bslaam  is  related  to  have  looked  down  on  IsrseL  Of  these 
Nebo  is  fortonately  fixed  by  the  sorvival  of  the  names  ITeba  and  Su/a  (for 
Zophim)  ;  but  no  satisfactory  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  yet  made  for 
the  other  two  sitee.  Bamoth  Baal  has,  indeed,  been  placed  by  one  writer  at 
Matn  ;  but  this  is  an  unfortunate  suggestion,  because  the  ridge  west  of 
that  place  entirely  hides  out  the  view  even  of  the  cis-Jordanic  hills,  and 
no  vi<!W  of  tlie  (ih6r  can  be  o}>tained  until  the  ridge  ha.^  lx?en  followe<l 
westwiml  about  live  uiiies.  An  impossible  site  has  also  been  suggested  for 
Baal  Peor  in  the  Speaker^s  Oommentary  at  J^air,  which  is  much  too  far 
north  to  suit  the  Biblical  description. 

The  relative  position  of  the  three  high  plaoes  can  be  pretty  dearly 
deduced  from  a  comparison  <^  the  varioiis  passages  in  which  they  are 
mentioned.  Bamoth  Baal  was  one  of  those  stations  at  which  the 
Israelites  halted  on  their  way  from  Anion  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Nelx). 
The  distance  is  some  twenty  miles  between  these  extreme  i>oints,  and  is 
divided  into  live  marches,  avfrH;;in<,'  only  four  miles  e^u-h,  Tliis  may  appear 
a  very  short  d.ay^s  journey,  but  considering  that  it  was  an  advance  in  lui 
enemy's  country  whidi  is  described  (Num.  xxi,  13-20),  encunil>ered  by 
flocks  and  herds,  women  and  children,  tents  and  baggage,  it  ai){)ean  a  very 
probable  rate  of  progress.  It  would  have  been  controlled  also  by  the 
question  of  water  supply,  and  practicBlly  it  represents  just  about  the 
distance  which  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  present  day  will  mardi  in  changing 
their  encampments  aooordiqg  to  the  seasons.    It  may  be  remarked  in 
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passing,  that  this  rate  of  progrees  forms  a  striking  cunuueut  on  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Brugsch,  which  would  make  the  Xnalitai  maieh  no  Imb  than  fwt}f 
mOes  in  one  day  when  lenving  Egypt 

The  last  but  one  of  the  five  marchee  bronght  the  laraeliteB  to  Hamoth 

("  the  high  place which  is  presumably  the  Bamoth  Baal  of  the  Lat«r 
episode.  It  is  specially  deHcril^ed  as  Bamoth  ha  gia,  **  fiaanoth  of  the 
ravine"  (verw>  20),  and  should  placed  four  or  five  miles  south  of  the 
wewt^ni  extn'inity  of  the  NoVkj  rid/^e,  "the  t<ip  of  PiHL'iih  which  looketh 
tow.mls  .It'sliinion."  Th<>  identification  of  tlu*  n*iu,viuiii<,'  wtjitioiiH  Her\'es  to 
confinn  tills  conclusion,  for,  Jifter  leaving  Aruon,  the  Israelites  are  mul  to 
have  halted  successively  at  Beer,  Alattanah,  Nahaliel  ^  the  valley  of  God 
Beer  ("  the  well ")  appears  from  another  paamge  to  have  been  Dibon 
(xxziii,  45)»  between  whicfa  and  the  poeitioii  of  Bamoth  Baal  then  are  two 
principal  valleys  to  be  croned,  eadi  containing  a  fine  perennial  rti  eani, 
namely,  W&dy  WAleh,  whi^  we  may  identify  with  Mattaiiah,  and  the 
Zerka  Matn,  which  would  represent  Nahaliel,  "  the  valley  of  God."  The 
route  thus  suggested  is  tho  main  hirrh  road  from  Kerak  northwanls.  whioli 
the  Israelite's  only  leave  wlien  <livei-tiiig  their  steps  to  the  main  l  u.ul  leading 
down  |Kist  Nebo  to  the  plains  of  Shittim.  The  route  would  coude^ueutly 
be  as  follows :  — 


Amon  M.I 
Beer 

MattAiiaii  .. 
Nahaliel 
Bamoth  Baal 


Arabic. 


0 
3 


WdJ>/  4 

ir.  Zerka  Jlahi....  5 

Tfddy  Jid<fid    ...  5 

SiAffhah  4 


Watbr  Scpplt. 
Stream  in  valley. 
A  spring  well  (see 

Num.  xxi,  18). 
Stream  in  valley. 


»» 


Springs  of  'Ayfin 


The  valley  hy  the  "  high  places "  (Bamoth)  would  thus  lie  Wady 
Jid«'i<l,  which  is  a  great  ravine,  answering  well  to  the  deacriptiou  Ota  in 
the  Hebrew. 

Baal  Peor  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  route ;  it  was 
therefore  apparently  not  on  the  line  of  march,  and,  indeed,  it  aeema  dearly 
to  have  beoi  fiirthw  weet,  because  in  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  of 
Moab,  it  occurs  in  the  same  group  with  Ashdoth,  Pi^gah  CAjrfin  Mfisa), 

and  Beth  Jeshimoth  (Sftlimeh  in  Uie  Jordan  valley).  It  is  closely  connected 
with  Beth  .Teshimr>th  in  other  passages,  for  Israel  while  apj)ro;»ching 
the  Jordan  valley  is  described  as  "  in  the  valley  over  against  Beth  Peor, 

(TiyD  JTfO  ^yyO  Hf^«Q)  their  camps  cxtcndetl,  as  we  luive  from 
nnother  passage  (Num.  xxxiii,  4!)),  "  from  Beth  Jeshimoth  to  A1k*1  Shittim," 
l»y  which  latter  the  later  .le wish  coninientatoiN  undej-stan<l  Kefrein  to  he 
intendi  d.  They  sprwul,  in  fact,  over  all  the  fertile  liasin  of  (he  GhAr  es 
Seisebiin  oj)j>osite  to  the  corresjxiuding  phiins  of  Jericho.  Whether  the 
valley  over  against  Beth  Peor  is  the  same  as  that  valley  in  which  Moees 
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wan  buried,  to  which  the  same  tleHoription  (with  exactly  the  same  Hebrew 
word«)  is  applied  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6),  is  an  interesting  question. 

In  tlie  aoooont  of  Balaam's  visit  to  Baal  Peor  there  is  another  indication 
of  importence.  IVom  the  top  of  Pisgah  he  nw  only  a  pert  of  the  Ineelite 
encunprnentB  (Norn,  xzin,  13-14),  fnm  Bunoth  Beel  he  aho  mw  only  a 
pert  of  the  peofiie  (zxii,  41),  hat  from  Beel  Feor  wb  may  infer  that  aince 
setting  his  fsos  towards  the  wilderness  (Midbar),  he  "saw  Inael  abiding 
in  his  tents,  accortlin|]^  to  liis  tribes,"  the  whole  of  the  encanipmente  were 
in  view  (xxiv,  2).  This  |X)int  of  view  is,  moreover,  descriheii  as  the  "top 
of  Peor  that  IrMjketh  towards  Jeshimou  "  (xxiii,  28),  and  Jeshinmn  we  know 
frrun  the  history  of  David,  to  have  l>een  the  desert  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
The  pUice  whence  Moses  is  said  to  have  viewed  the  Promised  Laud  was 
^  the  top  of  Pisgah,  over  against  Jerioho  "  (Deot  xxxiv),  and  these  carefcd 
(lescriptkms  appear  to  give  the  loHtudet  <ii  the  two  ridgee  of  Nebo  and 

Peor.    This  western  top  of  Peor  is  also  willed  Pp^^H*  "  ^'''^^  which  looks 

out "  or  "  projects  "  towards  (DeeenimX  which  applies  well  to  this  prominent 
spur. 

If  this  strict  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  expressions  be  correct,  we 
have  the  fulluwiug  data  fur  tixing  the  site  of  the  Peur  ridge  : — 

1.  It  most  extend  fisr  enough  weat  to  command  a  view  of  all  the  Ghdr 
ea  SeisebAn,  induding  the  vieinity  of  Sniimeh  (Beth  Jeahimoth). 

S.  It  moat  be  sonth  of  the  latitode  of  the  Jericho  plaina,  soaatobeeaat 
of  the  Jeahimon  or  Western  desert. 

3b  It  mnst  still  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  of  Pisgah  (Ashdoth 
Pisgah),  and  of  the  valley  where  Israel  encamped  when  debouching  into  the 
Ohdr  from  the  NelK)  ridge. 

4.  It  must  not  be  on  the  line  of  the  Israelite  march  to  Nebo  from 
Anion, 

These  requirements  are  all  met  by  the  site  of  Minyeh,  where  the  seven 
sione  altan  oocmr.  It  is  distant  about  7  mOsa  aoiith«weBt  of  Nebo^  and 
between  the  two  is  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Masliiblyeh,  rising  inmiediately 
above  'Ain  Jideid,  and  distant  a;t  ita  highest  sommit  3^  miles  hxHuSilghah, 

the  western  end  of  the  Nebo  ridge.  From  Nebo  or  SifigliaK,  and  from 
Maslt^btyeh,  the  greater  part  of  the  Ghdr  ee  SeiseUIn  (or  plain  of  Shittim) 
is  seen,  but  neither  commands  so  extensive  a  view  as  does  the  Minyeh  ridge, 
because  the  latter  pushes  out  further  wt  st,  and  VwiCAUse  a  ^l  e.it  shelf  or 
lower  plateau,  which  extends  from  the  Dead  Sea  clitF  eastwards  U>  the  f(K)t 
of  the  higher  ridges,  liides  out  the  vicinity  of  Beth  Jeshimoth  ('Ain 
Sulimeh)  ftrom  the  northern  points  of  view.  At  Minyeh  the  traveller  looks 
over  this  shelf,  and  the  green  pateh  anrrounding  'Ain  SAIImeh  is  clearly 
aeen.  IVom  Siighah  or  Neba,  and  from  MasliklUyeh,  thereftne,  only  part 
of  the  Israelite  host  would  be  seen,  while  from  Minyeh  the  whole  boat 
would  be  deecried. 

We  are  thus  able  by  arguments  quite  independent  of  each  other,  to 
indicate  tlie  probable  |K>sition  of  Nebo  (where  the  mime  is  preservwl)  of 
Bamoth  Baal  (the  halting  place  immediately  south  of  Neboj  and  of  Baal 
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Pmr  (iroiiiitakljtiid«aiidite'new),  on  the  tiirao  raoooBdve  ridges  which 
may  be  aeen  numing  out  one  bejond  the  other  on  theaouth  aiid  wmth-eiei 
ae  one  stende  in  the  Ohte  at  KeCieiii,  nameiy,  thoae  spun  which  an  now 
known  aa  Sidghah  or  Keba»  KaaMllilyeh,  and  Minyeh. 

Ai  ragwds  the  modem  names,  Si/lgliah  is  identical  with  Seath,  which 
the  Targum  of  Onkeloa  substitutes  for  Nebo.  Masldblyeh  is  a  name 
probably  of  Christian  origin,  but  the  name  Jideid  applying  to  the  v.iiley  on 
the  north  may  indicate  an  old  title,  Baal  Gad,  applying  to  this  higli  ridge. 
Minyeh  we  liave  seen  to  be  derived  from  Meni,  the  name  of  a  goddebs, 
whoae  symbol  was  the  Asherah,  or  grove,  who  was  the  proper  couple  <^ 
BMl-Peor,  and  waa  abo  connected  in  another  aspect  (that  of  ''fortone'*  aa 
contiMted  with  that  of  "deaie")  with  Baal  Gad.  It  ia  poanUe,  alMH  that 
the  qieeification  of  a  particular  Ro$h  or  top"  in  connection  with  Peor 
and  with  Nebo,  may  be  due  to  the  existence  of  two  sites  on  either  ridge 
which  might  be  confused.  Thus  the  top  of  Pisgah  whence  Moses  viewed 
the  liuid  "over  against  Jericho"  is  distinct,  Jis  many  writei"s  have  pointed 
out,  from  the  actual  summit  of  Nebo  to  the  ciist,  and  is  to  be  placed  at 
Siiighah.  In  the  sfume  way  we  may  take  the  "  top  of  Peor  over  against 
Jeshimon "  as  distinct  from  Beth  Peor  itself,  and  we  hud,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  earliery  two  aitee  on  thie  ridge,  one  at  Minyeh,  aatd  the  leooDd 
farther  east,  at  the  eorioaaaacred  place  of  el  Mareighftt,  which  was  probably 
not  Tinted  hf  Balak  for  the  iimple  leaaon  that  it  has  no  view  over  the 
Jordan  valley. 

As  regards  the  valley  "over  against  Beth  Peor"  where  Moses  waa 
bttried,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  believed  it  to  be  neai-  Si'.itli  or  SiA^'hah,  and 
these  two  indications,  together  with  that  given  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
Israelites  enainipL-d  in  this  nivine  when  marching  towards  the  plains  of 
Shittim,  may  perhaps  be  best  reconciled  by  supposing  Wkiy  Jideid  to  be 
intended. 

Then  sppean  to  be  a  reeeoPi  ^noreover,  why  three  places  shonld  haTe 
becm  soccessiTelj  visited  bjBslaam.  The  CSsnaanite  mythology  ecems,  lihe 
that  of  Phomloia  or  Egypt,  Assyria  or  India,  to  have  recognised  a  triad  of 

divinities,  one  the  representative  of  GbronOB  or  Ouranos,  an  ancient 
and  wrathful  deity  (Mf»loch,  Milcom  or  Chemosh,  Auu,  Eliun,  Brahma), 
appeased  by  human  tcu  ritice  and  worshipi^ed  at  cainis  of  stone  ;  the  second 
female  (Astoreth  or  Asherah,  Ea,  Tatar,  Astarte  or  Vi^^hnu),  whose  shrines 
were  circles  with  stones  of  cubical  form  ;  the  third  a  younger  deity,  often 
identified  with  the  Sun  (Peor,  Tammuz,  Adonis,  or  Siva),  to  whom  the 
menhir  or  ct/)ptt«  was  specially  comsecrated.  The  shrine  of  each  of  these 
was  visited  in  tun,  Nebo  being  consecrated  to  Molodi,  Bamoth  Baal  to 
Baal  Gad  or  Baal  Ptor,  and  Minyeh  on  the  western  top  of  Peor  to 
Ashtoreth  or  Meni.  At  each  of  theee  places  the  seven  planetar}^  deities 
who,  in  the  Chaldean  system  grouped  beneath  the  great  ta*iad,  were 
invoked,  and  at  each  place  probably  the  form  of  altar  or  of  idol  would 
diifer. 

It  cannot  but  be  considered  very  striking,  that  tlie  three  sites  thus 
indicated  as  representing  the  three  high  places  of  Balak  and  i»ai;uuu,  should 
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prove  to  he  the  very  phices  where  [stone  altars,  dolmens,  and  menhire  are 
DOW  found.  If  the  dolmemt  were  alton),  it  is  evident  that  the  Moabit^ 
naut  have  had  the  cnsfcom  which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Inaelites  in  Saul's  time,  of  building  a  freth  altar  on  every  occasion  of  a 
great  sacrifice  on  the  spot,  jnst  as  Balak  built  his  altars  at  command  of 

If  some  of  thcHc  monuments  muRt  be  regarded  as  tombs  (although  it 
seems  im|M«s8i]»le  that  all  of  the  table  stone  stnuturt's  can  have  ha<l  this 
purj)os«-  ,  it  st'tMiiH  that  the  great  men  of  the  ti  il>t's  must  have  been  buried 
at  sacred  cvntivs,  just  ;is  the  niodern  Arab  gmves  are  gathered  roun»is(»uie 
venerated  shrine,  and  thiit  the  table  stones  served  as  altars  on  which 
aaerifioet  to  the  Maaea  wen  offered,  jnst  as  the  modem  altar  gate  semB 
for  offerings  at  the  modem  Anb  giave  of  a  holy  man.  It  is  impossible  to 
point  ont,  pethaps^  the  very  altars  erected  at  the  three  *'  high  places"  by 
Bnlak  among  the  oonntless  monuments  which  are  to  be  found  at  these 
places^  but  th«  re  appears  good  evidence  to  ^how^  that  it  is  to  rude  stone 
monnments  of  this  kind,  and  at  these  sites,  that  the  Biblical  narrative 
vefers. 

A  few  wonKs  mu:it  rmally  be  devutetl  to  the  remaining  group  of  rude 
stone  monuments  in  tlie  plains  of  Shittiui.  These  also  seem  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  When  Israel  abode  in  Shittim  they  were  tempted 
by  the  daughters  of  Moab  to  worship  the  Moabite  gods  (Nam.  xxv,  1-3). 
Baal  Peer  is  explicitly  mentioned,  and  the  dearreferenoe  tothe  AMriM&Nfla» 
(KodeshothX  who  were  specially  consecrated  in  PluKnicia,  in  Assyria,  and 
even  among  the  earliest  Accudians  or  Chaldeans  to  the  troddeas  Ishtar, 
makes  it  evident  that  Asherah  or  Meni  waa  one  of  the  idols  whom  they 
were  induced  to  worship. 

We  can,  however,  hai<lly  imagine  that  they  returneil  to  the  shrines  of 
Peer  or  Meni  on  the  mouutain  tops,  and  seek  rather  for  some  high  place 
doee  to  the  plains  of  blultun.  This  we  find  in  the  rude  stone  monumentA 
whieh  cover  the  lower  spurs  between  Wftdy  KeMn  and  WAdy  HesbAn, 
where  among  the  dolmens  we  have  discovered  a  drde  with  a  cubical  stone 
altsr  such  as  was  dedicated  to  lieni,  and  at  least  one,  if  not  mors^  of  the 
dppi  which  symboUaed  Peor. 

Leaving  these  considerations  for  the  judgment  of  the  readers  of  this 
report,  I  will  in  conclusion  only  urge  that  there  apiK^ars  to  l>e  enough 
evidence  to  make  this  question  of  more  than  mere  antiiiuarian  interest. 

In  a  future  report  1  sliall  endeavour  to  coliei  t  and  explain  the 
numerous  tiiulitious  and  tales  which  we  found  current  among  the  Arabs  of 
Moab^  with  the  origin  and  affinitiea  of  thdr  tribe  marka  and  of  some  of 
their  customs. 

I  have  also  to  give  an  account  cf  our  discoveries  at  'Ammto  and  'Aiik 
d  Emtr,  and  of  Ihe  results  ^of  two  long  visits  paid  to  the  Siloam  tunnel 
since  our  return  west  of  Jordan.  C.  B.  C. 
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XL 

Ov  som  Arab  Folk-lors  Talk 

jKROTALOf,  10^4  January  y  1882. 

AyoHa  the  objects  included  m  the  original  prospoctua  of  the  Fimd,  wm 
the  ooUectioo  of  native  tnuUtkms  in  PaMine,  t<^geth«r  with  the  mannen 
and  cuatoma  of  the  peamntiy*  Thia  waa  a  aubject  to  which  Mr.  l^rwhitt 
Drake  gave  oonatant  attention,  and  oonoening  whidi  M.  dennont 
Ganneau  has  given  many  valuable  indications.  An  attempt  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  subject  is  made  in  the  last  chapters  of  "  Tent  Work  in 
Palestine,"  and  in  mme  of  the  special  papers  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  WeHterii  Survey.  We  were,  however,  always  somewhat  disapfwinted 
at  the  scarcity  of  traditions  which  we  were  able  to  collect,  and  at  the 
uninteresting  chanicter  of  those  related  by  the  Fellabin.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  peasantry  to  repeat  stories  which  moat 
of  the  fVanka  in  the  countiy  treat  with  ridieuk^  or  to  thelact  that  the 
knowledge  of  anoh  legenda  la  confined  to  a  few  old  men  and  women,  and  !■ 
giadnally  dying  out ;  but  the  reaolts  of  careful  Inquiry  during  the 
))rescnt  year  have  convinced  me  that  the  main  reaaon  is  that  mytha, 
legends,  and  folk-lore  tales  are  not  widely  spread  or  |X)pular  among  the 
Fellahin,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  prsaent  report  to  show  the  reaaooaof 
this  dehciency. 

As  soon  iia  the  'Adwiln  and  other  Arabs  e^iat  of  Jordan,  among  whom 
we  have  been  living  for  three  months,  became  aware  that  we  were 
intereeted  in  their  traditions,  and  received  their  atoriea  without  laughing 
at  them,  they  became  veiy  communicative^  and  related  variona  talea  to  be 
mentioned  immediately ;  but  during  the  spring  I  attempted,  by  the  aame 
treatment,  to  induce  the  FeUahin  to  relate  legends  of  their  sacred  placea 
with  signal  want  of  success,  for  although  the  Sheiks  and  others  thua 
intWTogated  were  very  well  disjKised,  they  seemed  unable  to  give  anymore 
infonnation  than  is  found  in  the  bare  names  of  places  such  as  "  Noah's 
ark,** "  Samson's  t^jmb,"  &c.,  while  some  stories  which  have  l)eeu  supjxised 
genuine  native  myths  turn  out,  on  careful  examination,  to  have  been 
originally  related  to  the  peasantry  by  educated  Christians,  forming  quite 
modem  perversiooa  of  the  Biblical  nairative. 

The  first  story  rekted  by  the  *  Adwftn  la  connected  with  the  spring 
called  'Ain  Jideid,  on  the  south  aide  of  Mount  Neba  Here  in  a  deep 
valley  surrounded  by  cromlechs,  and  with  an  enormous  stone  circle  on  the 
difF  aliove,  is  a  clear  brook  flowing  out  from  beneath  a  proup  of 
gre;it  lH)ul<lers.  Close  to  the  sonn^e  is  a  lintel  stone  with  a  (Jreek  cross, 
perhaps  brouj^ht  down  from  the  iit  i;:hl)ouring  church  at  the  niin  of 
Sifighah.  On  a  nx-k  a  little  to  the  north  is  a  rude  Arabic  inscriptidn. 
Tlie  legend  rehites  that  a  young  beauty  named  Ghareiseh  ("  pidm ") 
loved  a  young  man  named  Zeid  ('^increaae  "X  who  belonged  to  a  faribe  of 
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local  Aralw*  which  waa  in  hereditarv  fend  with  her  own.  At  the  Kprin^ 
of  'Ain  Jidead  they  U!<e<l  to  meet,  and  her*?  she  arr.mged  to  fly  with 
}ier  lover,  whom  she  cuucealed  iu  a  Ik)X  pkiced  uu  a  camel.  His 
lelatioDi^  however,  became  irapidoufl^  owing  to  aome  peculiarity  or 
moirement  (I  oonld  not  quite  nnderateiicl  whidi)  of  the  box,  and  on 
opoung  it  and.flndmg  the  oonoaaled  yonth,  th^  became  lurioiiB  and  killed 
both  the  lovers  on  the  spot ;  Ghareiaeh  before  her  death,  however, 
managed  to  scrawl  on  the  rock  the  existing  writing  (which  the  Arabs 
cannot  read,  and  which  appears  only  U)  be  a  rongh  enumeration  of  jtroper 
names  Ijarely  legible  in  a  few  pjiii.'*)  while,  as  she  fell  her  hand  reHted  on 
the  lintel  stone,  and  imprinted  on  its  hanl  surface  the  well -cut  croas 
and  circle  which  to  the  sceptic  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Byzantine 
masou.* 

The  impreaaion  of  the  hand  on  rock  ta  an  idea  oommonly  foond  in 
Baleatine,  and  not  leaa  in  India :  in  the  finger  print  of  Gabriel  on  the 
aacred  rock  at  Jenaalem,  among  Modema,  not  leaa  than  in  thoee  aacred 

footprints  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  numerooa  |H*int8  of  hands,  heads,  and 
bodies,  which  are  ahown  by  the  Latin  monka  at  Nasareth  or  'Ain 

KArim. 

The  footprint  of  the  Projihet  on  the  Sakhrah  is  known  to  have 
been  shown  in  the  12th  century  ;vs  that  of  Christ,  but  the  idea  ia  not 
exclusively  Christiau  (or  rather  Monkish),  for  without  considering  the 
foot  of  Buddha  in  India,  -we  have  a  aacred  foolfnint  in  the  moaqne  at 
Baalbek,  and  another  in  Moab^  which  haa  been  previonaly  noted  by  Colonel 
Wairen. 

This  latter  example  can  hardly  owe  its  origin  to  the  monks,  an,!  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  occurring  beside  the  main  road  from  Henhbon  to  Kerak, 
not  far  from  Nelnj.  It  is  not  suirounded  or  covered  by  any  biiildings,  and 
its  position  is  only  marked  by  two  small  piles  of  stones,  one  on  each  side. 
The  flat  piece  of  rock  in  wliicli  it  is  found  gets  const-mtly  covered  with 
earth,  and  it  is  considered  a  \no\in  duty  to  brush  away  the  dust  and  clean 
the  print  whenever  passing  the  spot.  The  print  is  a  natural  erosion  of 
the  iwk  anrfaoe,  meaanriqg  80  inohea  long,  and  beaide  it  on  the 
atone  ia  a  amaller  artificial  replica,  carved  by  the  Araba,  though  with  what 
object  we  oould  not  aactttain.  The  print  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  a  piopheteaa  known  as  the  Turkfmanfyeh  or  Turkoman  woman, 
when  aha  mounted  her  camel  at  thia  place  on  her  jonm^  to  Mecca. 

•  In  this  story  there  are  several  points  which  will  interest  nirtliologists. 
The  lovers*  of  two  contending  families  remind  us  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  whose 
history  under  an  eastern  garb  is  said  to  exist  also  in  Western  Palestine.  The 
young  man  ilain  in  the  box  haa  ftriking  points  of  tewmUanee  to  Oairie  cot  in 
j^eoee  in  hie  coOn,  and  to  manj  other  lolar  heroes  in  aiks,  oheetib  and  coffins. 
The  lovers  fl>  ing  together  reiemfale  the  pair  (Phrixos  and  Helle)  who  fly  on  the 
ram  or  bull  from  the  enemy,  the  tyrant  or  the  monster,  by  whom  thoy  fire 
persecuted  —  a  story  spread  all  over  Asia,  and  found  among  the  Slavs  and  the 
Calmucs  iu  Russia. 
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I  am  infonned  thst  this  propheteM  is  *  w«Il>kiiinni  l^gendaiy  character, 
hat  we  have  never  heard  of  her  belbre  or  sinoey  and  I  ivae  unable  to 
ditoover  her  name^  though  one  Arab  aj^ieared  to  believe  that  it  was  Bahll 

or  JEUohil. 

The  earlieBt  possenaor  of  a  sacred  foot  appears  to  have  been  Vishnu  (the 
Indian  Neptune),  of  whom  Buddha  was  the  final  incarnation  according  to 
the  BmhtniiiH,  and  of  whom,  according  to  some  mytholopists,  the  Po|>e  is  the 
Western  rejjiesentiitive—  still  distinguished  by  a  sjicred  foot.  Footjtrinta 
are,  how^ever,  constantly  connected  with  female  aainta,  Vishnu  himself 
being  essentially  a  feminine  deity. 

On  proceeding  soothwards  to  Ain  Minyeh,  we  nade  the  aoqnain- 
tance  of  Aba  Wnndi,  diief  of  the  VAwftiim  Aiabs,  a  most  jovial  elder, 
who  appeared  to  delight  in  relating  long  legends  of  the  vicinitj.  Two 
stories  of  great  importance  were  told  to  me  by  him,  and  I  afterwards 
collected  them  more  precisely  from  others.  The  first  relates  to  the  famous 
Aly  Ibn  Abu  Taleb,  the  "lion  of  Hod"  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet, 
and  his  true  sacoessor  according  to  the  Shi'ah  or  Pexsian  sect  of 
Moslems. 

Aly,  it  ai»i>t'ur.s,  travelling  westwjirds,  was  overcome  with  thirbt  as  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  descent  to  the  Gh6r  (or  on  the  "  top  of  Peor  ")  at 
the  place  called  Miuyek  He  cried  to  God^and  was  instmeted  to  strike 
the  ground  with  his  qMar,Vhen  a  fountain  at  onoe  welled  upland  has  since 
been  called  'Ain  Minyeh,  "  the  fountain  of  desirs.'' 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  legend  is  common  in  Syria, 
and  a  variation  is  found  among  the  Siuuaritans,  who  relate  that  the 
"  fountain  of  the  Arron  "  sprang  up  at  the  point  where  Shobek  king  of  the 
Camuinitea  wjus  transfixed  by  Nabi  the  king  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes^ 
when  he  crossed  Jordan  to  assist  Joshua,  shut  up  in  the  iron  walls  of  the 
city  of  Keimiiu  by  the  giant  enchanters. 

Immediately  below  'Ain  Minyeh  is  the  great  basaltic  outbreak  of 
Hammet  Minyeh,  a  bbek  moimd  strewn  with  boulders,  and  believed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  dtj  of  Antarom,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Arab 
legeudiiry  heroes,  who  had  also  a  house  in  the  corresponding  desert  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Antar  w;l8  a  1)I;ick  man  (as  were  also  the  great  heroes 
7Ar  and  Abu  Zeid)^  and  therefore  naturally  inhabited  a  black  city  on  & 
black  hill.  Tlie  epic  of  Antir  is  well  known,  and  is  said  to  fill  forty-five 
volumes.  In  Egypt  it  is  n-trited  by  the  c1:iks  of  jmblic  reciters  called 
^AiUerlyeh.  It  is  sjiid,  liuwover,  by  Litne,  Deiikh,  and  others  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  poetry  of  Antar  is  a  tedious  and  lugubrious 
repetition  ef  complaints  on  the  abeenee  of  the  beloved  heroine. 

The  legend  related  by  the '  AwAsim  Arabs  is  probably  of  independent 
origia  According  to  them  Aly,  refreshed  the  waten  of  the  "spring of 
desire,"  was  instructed  by  God  to  present  himself  ae  a  guest  to  Antar  in 
his  black  city,  fie  accord  ingly  rode  down  on  his  famous  horse  Maimftn  and, 
arri\nng  at  the  mound,  c<alled  for  Antar.  Fifteen  hundred  black  men  came 
out  from  the  city,  but  Aly  still  asketl  for  Antar.  '*  We  are  all  Antars," 
they  answered,  and  the.  perplexed  Aly  was  instructed  again  to  ask  for 
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Antar  Mm  of  Sbadld  (''ateong whoie  mother  was  Zablbeh  ("aaa  foam," 

evidently  a  name  of  mythical  valneX 

On  bemg  veceivod  aa  a  guest  hy  the  real  Antar,  he  entered  his 

house,  and  found  a  woman  Rimpi  iidcd  from  a  beam  of  the  roof  to  which 
she  was  tied  by  her  eyelashes.  Long  eyelashes  are  specially  admired 
among  tho  Aral>^,  and  many  of  the  Adwan  beauties,  for  beauties  do 
really  still  t>ccur  among  their  women,  and  may  be  seen  driving  the 
donkeys  to  the  spring  with  unveiled  faces,  have  remarkably  long  laj^hes, 
though,  perhaps,  not  suthcieutly  thick  to  support  them,  if  tied  up  like  the 
kgmdary  ladj. 

Aly  being  natonJlj  somewhat  astonulied,  demanded  of  Antar  who  this 
woman  was^  and  why  ahe  waa  thns  pnnished.  Antar  stated  that  she  was 

his  mother,  who  hated  all  guests  that  came  to  the  house.  At  the  request 
of  Aly,  however,  she  was  untied,  when  she  at  once  began  to  rsvilethe  ImAm 
through  whose  kindness  she  had  l>een  released. 

"  Tie  her  up  again,"  said  Aly,  and  this  wjis  accordingly  done.  A  story 
which  bears  some  resem])lance  to  this  may  be  found  in  S|)enae's  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  and  the  character  of  the  witch-woman  who  reviles  the  hero  ia  not 
uncommon  in  mythology. 

Three  days  Aly  remained  Antai^s  honoured  gneet  (aooording  to  the 
Konn  law),  and  then  monnting  his  horse  he  rode  westwards  to  fight  against 
the  infidela  <<And  it  was  sfter  this,"  said  the  old  Sheikh,  **that  he 
destroyed  the  Citj  of  Brasa" 

This  concluding  remark  was  also  very  interesting.  The  legend  of  the 
City  of  Brass  was  related  to  us  in  1873  by  the  Abu  Nuseir  Arabs  of 
Jericho,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  "Tent 
Work  in  Palestine."  It  presents  in  curious  confusion  the  conjliin.itioii 
of  two  episodes  of  Bible  history—  the  dt-structiou  of  Jericho  and  the 
sun  standing  still  on  Gibeou  — Aly  taking  the  place  of  Joshua.  Mounted 
on  Maimftn,  he  rode  seven  times  round  the  walls  of  the  City  of 
Brass,  the  site  of  whieh  is  shown  at  thetamarisk  tree  which  stands 
on  the  probable  position  of  Oilgal ;  the  brasen  walls  were  OTerthrown 
by  Aly's  breath,  and  the  sun  stood  still  on  the  Quarantania  mountain, 
''the  ridge  of  the  turning  back,"  until  the  faithful  had  destroyed  their 
enemies,  and  were  calh'd  to  prayer  by  lie^dl  the  Proj>lu't's  Muedhen. 

The  relations  which  the  myth  thus  completed  bears  to  the  Bibliail 
episodes  -Aly's  fountain  liaviiiL,'  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  spring  of 
Kadesh,  and  the  wonderful  spear  to  Moses'  rod  or  Joshua's  s|>ear — may  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  In  1873  it  appeared  probable  that  the  l^nd 
was  a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  teaching  of  the  mediaeval  monks,  a  view 
supported  hj  the  fact  that  the  medieval "  Mountain  cf  the  Temptation,"  is 
still  called  the  place  of  the  ascent  of  Jesus,**  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Jordan 
vallej.  It  seems,  however,  less  probable  that  the  eastern  Arabs  should  have 
been  influenced  by  Christian  te;iching  aa  they  came  into  the  Belka  with  the 
victorious  Oma,  driving  the  Christians  before  them  ;  and  although  churches 
and  convents  of  the  Byzantine  period  exist  bejond  Jordan,  there  are  no 
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traces  in  thk  difltrict  of  a  mediaeval  coloniasatinn,  mdi  as  gave  tin  to  the 

nnineroas  monastt* ries  in  the  Jericho  ])]aiiL 

It  seems,  tlierefore,  more  probable  that  the  l<'<,'en(ls  founded  on  Old 
Testament  epinodes  were  brought  by  the  Arabs  from  Arabia,  aud  were 
there  originally  imparte<i  by  the  Jews.  It  i.s  well  known  how  8troug  was 
Jewiiih  influence  in  Arabia  at  the  time  of  tlie  rise  of  lalam,  and  how  much 
of  the  Prophet's  teaching  at  one  period  was  founded  on  Judaism.  Even 
Christian  incidents  might  in  the  same  way  be  transferred  into  Arab  legends, 
considering  how  much  of  the  Koran  is  occupied  by  legends  based  on  Gnostie 
Christianity.  The  Arabs,  aware  that  the  plains  of  Jericlio  were  the  scene  cf 
Joshua's  miraculous  exploits,  naturally  placed  the  City  of  Brass  near  the 
Jewi.sh  Jericho,  aud  as  naturally  transferred  the  credit  of  auch  miracles  to 
tlu'if  LTt  at  hero  Aly.  The  m.igic  fountain  of  Minyeh  is  but  the  spring  of 
Ka<le.sh  Iransferreil  fn»m  the  western  to  the  eastern  desert,  and  Joshua  and 
Moses  are  thus  rolled  into  one  in  the  peiiiou  of  the  great  Imam.  There  are, 
however,  dieomstanoes  in  the  legend  whidi  appear  to  have  another  origin, 
and  to  belong  to  Persian  mythology,  as  will  be  noted  later. 

Ihe  second  story  related  to  ns  at  Minyeh  ii  well  known  thronglioat 
Syria,  sod  is  d  peculiar  interest.  The  Shdkh  told  us  that  there  was  a 
plot  of  ground  near  M'aln  called  HAna  wa  Bdna^  and  taking  its  name  from 
the  two  wives  of  an  ancient  Sheikh.  Hilna  was  youiii:,',  BTina  w^as  old. 
H&na  consequently  cjirefully  pulled  out  every  wliitc  hair  from  herhusKand's 
beard  while  Mna  aiwiduously  eradicated  all  the  black  hairs.  The  Sheikli, 
therefore,  in  the  end  had  no  beard  at  all,  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces 
which  cau  befall  an  Arab  elder. 

The  conduct  cf  these  ladies  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb  which  appean  to 
be  well  known  in  the  Lebanon— 

Bein  HAna  Wa  B&na 
liiih  Lah.iiia 

which  means  "  l>etween  Huna  and  BAna  our  Inward  has  gone,"  and  is 
e<piivah^iit  to  "  falling  to  the  ground  between  two  stools,  '  or  to  the  old  idea 
of  the  redding  strake — the  blow  received  by  the  man  who  tries  to  reconcile 
those  who  contend  together,  and  which  is  worse  than  any  Uow  which  they 
deal  each  other. 

The  reader  will  at  once  recognise  in  Hftna  and  Bftna  the  two  wivea  of 
iEsop's  Cables^  and  it  is,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  astonishing  to  find  this 

familiar  story  among  the  Arabs.  Every  one,  however,  knows  that 
much  which  used  to  l>e  supjmsod  original  in  the  Greek  fables  has 
a  far  older  orij^'in,  and  that  the  very  st<'rieH  of  .Ksop  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Buddhi.st  Jataka  t;Ues  of  previous  inc-uiiations-  the  doings  of 
animals  with  uioral.s  attached.  It  may  be  that  the  story  in  question  is 
derived  from  lA>knuui,  the  Arab  .^£sup  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  but  there 
is  also  reason  to  Suppose  that  the  story  (before  its  moral  was  attached)  was 
a  sun  myth  of  great  antiquity.  The  sun  is  very  often  provided  with  two 
wives,  who  contend  for  him,  as  Yenus  and  Persephone  for  the  posssssion 
of  Adonis,  and  the  sun's  hair  is  one  of  his  best  known  attributes^  IniSgypt 
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and  Phflsbida  thw  legend  wm  no  lea  known  than  in  Qreeoe,  And  probably 
it  was  widel J  e|iiead  over  Aaia.  A  moral  liae  been  tacked  to  the  myth, 
and  aa  such  it  cornea  down  to  na  among  the  Arnbaof  the  Belka,  and  among 

the  Maronitee  of  Lebanon. 

Another  curioun  Ifgend  belon(,'s  to  tlie  'AmmAn  district,  where  is  found 
an  iiwluted  hill  calU-d  Dh.iK-r  Huinar  with  a  single  bush  on  the  top.  Aa 
the  mime  might  nitau  tMtlier  "  mi  i  idi,'.-  or  "  donkey's  l>ack,"  and  as  the  hill 
is  reddish  in  wlour,  1  Jisked  the  Arahs  why  it  was  uUled  so.  The  immediate 
amwer  was,  ''Oh,  that  was  the  donkey's  back  ou  which  the  faithful  were 
aaved  at  the  flood  (Tul&n),  it  is  the  only  mountain  in  the  worid  which  waa 
not  covered  by  the  watera."  This  legend,  if  I  remember  rights  waa  alao  in 
^yxiftwiftft  among  the  Phconiotana. 

Two  other  storiea  of  minor  interest  are  attached  to  the  hot-apringe  of 
the  Zerka  Main  and  to  the  spring  of  'Ain  Fadeily  reiqiet^vely.  The  first 
relates  h<»w  Solomon's  slave  di-scovered  these  springs,  as  is  mentioned  ])y 
Canon  Tristram  ;  the  second  is  to  the  effect  that  Bt^lkls  or  Zenohia  had  a 
paradise  at  the  spring.  We  were  not,  however,  able  to  obtain  further 
details  on  this  |Mjiut. 

Another  mythical  story  of  great  interest  is  that  of  the  famous  hero 
Ztr,  whom  we  bad  occaaionally  heard  of  west  of  Jordan.  The  cnriona  pita 
in  the  QhAr,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sebh  Merril  and  other  writers,  are  snppoeod 
by  the  Amba  to  have  been  constructed  when  Ztr  was  fighting  the  infidels, 
aa  ambush  places  where  the  hero  and  his  companions  could  wait,  mounted 
on  their  horses  but  quite  unseen,  to  rush  out  on  the  unwary.  There  are 
similar  pits,  with  the  same  legend  of  Zli\  at  F.usiiil  west  of  the  river.  Near 
Nazareth  is  the  house  and  racecourse  of  Zir,  juid  here  also  in  Wady  es 
Sunt)  there  is  a  story  that  the  aciicia  trees  which  still  exist  sprang  from  the 
tent  jKJgs  of  Zir's  ene;unpment.  Zir  was  of  the  Bein  IlelfU  ("  Sons  of  the 
Crescent"),  and  his  brother  was  Jerro  ("the  whelp").  A  long  legend 
concerning  this  hero  waa  rekted  by  our  Maronite  servants,  and  appeaia  to 
be  commonly  known,  though  not  olten  heard  in  its  entirety. 

Zir  waa  Uack  like  the  other  heroea  of  the  Anbs,  and  in  hia  youth  he 
was  despised  as  being  foolish  and  lazy,  because  when  his  brother  was  slain 
he  waited  a  long  time  and  slept,  instead  of  instantly  going  to  avenge  him. 
He  w'jw  jdso  an  enormous  drinkej-,  and  inH;itiably  hungry.  He  swallowed 
great  skins  of  wine,  ami  remained  sleeping'  in  the  hlack  tents.  His 
enemies,  who  seem  to  have  l>een  his  bi*otheiii  or  otiier  relations,  finally  cut 
him  in  many  pieces  and  packed  his  body  iu  a  chest,  w  hich  w  as  borne  by  the 
wavea  to  B«u<lt,  and  there  cast  on  shore.  The  fishermen  who  found  it 
imagined  they  had  discovered  a  great  treasure,  and  as  they  quarrelled  over 
it  they  were  brought  before  HakmAn,  the  Jew,  who  waa  king  of  the  countiy. 
The  chest  was  then  opttied,  and  Zir's  body  covered  with  wounds  waa  found 
inside.  He  was,  however,  not  dead,  but  recovered  and  became  a  groom  in 
the  stable  of  HakmOn,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  infidels.  Left  at 
home  while  Hakmfln  w:us  at  war,  he  wiis  seen  by  tlie  king's  daughter  sitting 
on  a  wall,  brandishing  a  }M)le,  and  spurring  the  stones  im  tli<tngh  the  wall 
were  a  charger,  until  the  blood  ran  down  from  his  heels.    This  happened 
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three  times,  until  finally  the  princess  communicated  the  staWe-boy's  strange 
behaviour  to  her  father,  and  HakmAn  asked  Zlr  what  it  meant.  Z!r,  who 
was  still  supposed  to  be  a  half-witted  slave,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  out 
to  battb,  and  H>JmiiUi  being  (as  his  name  aeems  to  indioale)  a  wiaa  man, 
told  Ztrto  chooae  a  hoim 

Whon,  however,  ho  bQgan  to  tiy  the  horaei,  not  ono  ma  found  whioh 
oonld  tapport  the  hero's  weight,  until  the  heroic  horse  (who  in  such  tales 
forms  a  most  important  feature)  was  discovered,  when  the  hero  went  forth 
to  battle  as  if  drunk  with  wine,  and  slew  on  hii  right  hand  and  on  hia  left 
all  the  infidels  who  came  near  him. 

When  tiie  warriors  returned  to  feast  at  tlie  Palace  of  Hakmftn  in  the 
evening  they  each  began  to  boast  of  the  numbers  they  had  slaiu,  and 
aaked  Zir  what  spoils  he  had  to  show.  He  led  them  out  to  a  certain  rock, 
and  bade  them  lift  it  up— which  th^  were  unable  to  do.  The  heio  then 
pnshinig  away  the  rock  showed  them  a  hundred  bridles  of  horses  whose 
ridenhe  had  slain,  and  a  hundred  tougnes  torn  from  the  ridere^  montba. 
After  this  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  no  doubt  manriod  the 
princess. 

The  interest  of  this  story  lies  in  its  well  marked  mytliical  character. 
The  younger  brother  who  is  (lesj)is€d  and  supposed  foolish,  but  who  eats 
and  drinks  more  than  any  other  man,  and  slowly  gains  strength,  is  a  very 
well  known  member  of  the  mythical  family.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
sun  in  the  third  period  (being  generally  third  brotherX  when  nature 
during  winter  prepares  for  the  spring ;  and  the  incident  of  his  delaying  to 
revenge  his  brother  recalls  that  of  the  Persian  Ehai  Khosm,  who  bewails 
his  brother  Fir4d  a  whole  m^t  befofe  avenging  him  in  the  monung*^ 
belonging  to  a  tale  of  acknowledged  mytiuesl  meaning.  The  story  of  the 
chest  carried  by  the  waves  to  Beirftt  is  a  most  iuterestiucr  detail,  recalling 
at  once  the  coffin  of  Osiris  carried  from  Egypt  to  Byblos — not  far  from 
Beyrout,  and  thence  to  the  palace  of  the  Phoenician  kincr.  The  sun  in 
Aryan  mythology  constantly  apj>ears  during  his  j^eriod  of  misfortune  as  a 
prooiii,  or  a  cow-herd,  and  the  heroic  horse  especially  in  Persian  aiul  Vedic 
myths  is  one  of  the  great  attributes  of  the  solar  hero,  and  his  companion 
in  all  hia  adventuea. 

It  IS  Tory  remarkable  that  the  Arab  heroes  are  always  black— a  coloor 
not  at  first  nght  yeiy  appropriate  for  a  sun  god.  Tet  the  same  peculiarity 
applies  to  Khrishna  the  Indian  Apollo^  and  to  the  old  GhaMean  sun  god  of 
spring,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  Isct  that  these  myths 
trace  back  to  the  old  dark  Cushite  and  Dravidian  races^  who  preceded  the 
Aryans  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Among  the  stories  which  are  related  by  the  romance  readers  of  Egypt, 
and  of  which  an  outline  is  given  by  Lane,  there  are  raatiy  which  seem, 
like  the  above  legend,  to  be  of  mythicjU  origin.  Tims  the  hero  who  is  iM^rn 
with  distorted  limbs  is  probably  connected  with  the  Egyptian  Horus, 
Abu  Zeid,  the  famous  bUick  champion,  also  called  el  Barak&t,  was  another 
of  Uie  Beni  HilAl,  and  his  great  f^ast  on  the  round  stone  in  the  Jotdan 
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valley  hjis  IxH-n  mcutioiied  in  the  preccdinrr  report.  Gundubah,  "the 
locust,"  Ijorii  of  Kebab,  and  havini;  Hiiris  for  hin  father,  is  another  ttf  the 
same  family.  Hi«  mother'a  dreaiu  that  ahe  brought  forth  a  flame  of  tire  is 
a  myth  which  ooctum  in  tho  daaaioi,  and  the  name  Hftiii  is  probably  ouJy 
one  of  the  Hebrew  namee  ot  the  ann. 

The  name  Ztr  algnifiea  appaiently  *'lave»"  bat  another  origin  may  be 
floapected.  Ouria  ifl  the  Aryan  Aaora, ''lord,"  and  ez  Ztr  is  sufficiently 
near  to  Oairis  to  make  it  possibly  a  corruption  of  tlie  Sanskrit,  derived 
either  from  Egypt  or  from  the  East.  The  legend  of  Ztr  and  that  of 
Osiria  have  so  much  in  common — the  former  Iwing  apparently  im|K)rted 
from  Cairo  by  the  S^Tian  romance  readei*«,  that  we  may  well  suspect  the 
Arab  tale  to  be  founded,  like  the  Arab  name,  ou  the  aucieiit  Egyptian 
myth  of  the  sun  s  periodical  death. 

The  qneation  which  api>eared  at  fixat  pozzling  aeema  fchoa  to  be 
eaaily  aolved,  namelj,  whj-ao  many  mythical  talea  are  foond  among  the 
Bedawin  and  ao  few  among  the  Fellahin..  The  influence  of  Peraia  on 
the  early  Arabs  is  seen  in  their  art|  acience,  and  architecture,  not  less 
than  in  their  folk  lore.  The  pre-Tslamite  AriiUs  were  famous  for  their 
delight  in  poetry  and  r»>m;inee,  and  in  Persia  they  found  a  very  rich 
mythology'  long  .since  develo|H*d.  In  my  next  re|K)rt  I  hope  to  give 
a  few  in«licjitions  of  the  influence  of  Persian  ide;w  on  the  early  Arab 
architecture,  concerning  which  we  have  made  some  interesting  obser>'ations 
during  oar  recent  campaign,  meantime  a.  few  notea  may  be  added 
on  the  Arab  tribe  maiktH-wfaich  pretent  featnrea  pointing  to  the  aame 
oondnaion. 

The  TTirtilni  or  tribe  marks  are  found  on  camels, cows,  and  aheep,  and  are 
l^aoed  also  on  buildings  where  the  Bedawin  suppose  treaatue  to  be 
concealed.  They  have  even  In^en  miatfiken  for  inscrij^tions  in  a  new 
character,  and  this  is  mistake  vi  ry  naturally  to  l>e  made,  because  many 
of  the  signs  are  itlenticuil  with  Tlimyaritic  characters. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  reiuurk  that  these  signs  are  in  many  cases 
identical  with  thoae  uaed  by  the  Cmaading  maaona  in  the  drarehea  €i 
Paleetine^  and  again  with  the  aame  maaona^  marica  found  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  eathedrala  of  the  13th  centnry.  The  aame  aigna  are  also  found 
on  the  walls  of  SasBanian  buildings  in  Persia,  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
again  they  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Indian  cast  marks,  which  have  a  well 
known  symb<^)lic  meaning.  This  is  a  question  which  has  engaged  my 
attention  for  ten  years,  ])ut  it  is  not  jxjssible  to  work  it  out  very  much  in 
detail  in  the  present  report.  A  few  of  the  principal  ooinctdenoes  may, 
however,  be  noted. 

The  tribe  mark  la  generally  simple  in  character,  and  is  modified  by  a 
diferetux  (to  uae  a  heraldic  term)  for  eadi  aub^vision  of  the  tribe. 

Thua  the  Adwan  tribe  mark  ia  a  single  stroke  called  the  MuUiJ^  but 
the  Nimr  diviaion  uae  two  strokes,  and  t)ie  'AbbAd  three.  The  Sakhftr 
have  a  stroke  witii  a  circle  at  the  top  called  the  Mihm€ua,or  *'  coffee-spoon," 
and  the  Faiz  division  of  the  tribe  have  two  marks  on  one  side  of  the  top 
stroke,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  key.   This  modified  form  is  called  the^ 
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TuwnieK,  or  **  KttleneeklMe,*'  and  k  cat  on  the  tomb  of  tiw  hmom  Fmii 

d  Fait  in  the  Jordan  valley. 

Both  the  Mutluk  and  the  Mihmaaa  appear  to  have  been  originally 
Him3raritic  letters,  the  last  being  the  Kopk  which  the  Himjahtio  Siim, 
'Ain,  Kheth,  and  Gimel,  are  also  ii!<e<i  by  other  tribes. 

A  trilie  mark  occurs  on  the  toail>8  at  'Amnirin  and  on  ruins  of  Ma.<<ada, 
which  is  of  great  interest  in  this  connection.  It  is  noticed  in  the  memoir 
notes,  and  is  the  siime  as  the  Egyptian  crux  ansata,  the  cr<»s.s  with  a 
circle  above,  approaching  very  closely  to  the  Saichur  tribe  mai  k.  This 
ancient  symlxil  of  life  is  found  not  only  in  tiie  hand  of  almost  every 
Egyptian  deity,  but  also  nnmd  the  neek  of  Khriahna,  or  of  the  AaHyrian 
mooarehs,  just  aa  it  is  still  worn  hy  Baddhist  maidens  in  Tliibet  A 
veiy  simflar  mark  is  found  also  among  the  Sherirat  Arabs  esst  of 
Jordan. 

Another  mark  of  great  interest  is  the  Rijl  el  Olier/ih,  or  "  raven's 
foot"  (crow's  foot),  a  sort  of  rounded  trident,  which  frequently  oooiii-s  as  a 
mason's  mark  in  Syrian  churches  of  the  12th  century.  It  is  the  tribe-mark 
of  the  Jibb(ir,  a  branch  of  the  SaJchih-j  and  it  closely  resemblee  the  Uim- 
yaritic  Ghelh.  In  India  it  is  called  the  2HnU,  and  is  the  qrmbol  of  fire, 
and  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  god  Siva. 

It  Isstill  nnoertain  whether  the  eroas  is  nsed  by  the  eastern  Arabs  as 
a  tribe  mark.  I  was  informed  that  the  Jibbdr,  who  use  the  crowds  foot  as 
above  mentioned,  also  have  a  cross  for  one  <li vision  of  their  tribe,  bnt  this 
is  nncertain.  The  cross,  as  previously  noticed  in  another  report,  is  not 
held  in  any  disfavour  by  the  Arabs,  who  seem  to  plsice  it  on  some  of  their 
tombs. 

Other  marks  not  yet  found  aa  tribe  marks  serve  to  connect  the 
medinval  masons'  mailcs  with  the  Persian  signs  of  the  same  kind.  Thus 
the  doable  triangle,  which  ia  a  csste  mark  in  India,  and  is  nsed  in 
Jemnlem  aa  a  sign  of  good  Inek  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  also  ocours  in  the 
Crusading  masonry.  AlthoQgh  tribe  and  masoni^  marks  may  be  diiefly 
naelul  to  distinguish  property,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they  were 
originally  regarded  a^i  talismans,  which  brought  good  luck  to  the  buildings 
or  animalH  on  which  they  were  placed  ;  and  this  probably  exjilains  why 
they  occur  in  wuch  p-eat  numbers  in  ]ilaces  held  more  or  less  sacred  by  the 
Arabs.  The  hand  is  still  cut  on  the  doors  of  Jewish  houses  with  the  same 
intention.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  these  marks  are  thus 
invariably  employed  by  the  Arabs,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  ever  nsed  by 
the  Fellahin,  and  that  they  asem  in  some  cases  to  oome  to  the  Bedawin 
from  Ftoria  and  India.* 

•  It  seems  worthy  of  notice  that  two  kinds  of  sticks  or  wands,  of  interesting 
shape,  are  carried  by  the  Sheikhs  aud  Eiders  of  the  Arabs.  One  form  is  a 
•hofft  cane  with  a  sptnl  head  like  a  xam'a  hovn.  The  otbsr  is  a  staok  with  a 
cmteh  head,  whidh  ia  often  Isid  beside  the  tomb  or  pkoed  oo  the  lintel  of  the 
•unrounding  stone  circle.  Both  these  forms  of  sceptvs  are  commonly  vepMiented 
in  Sgjpt,  the  f onner  ia  the  hands  of  Oiini,  the  latter  csncied  by  Horae^  Anubia^ 
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This  digression  may  i>erhapfl  Ix;  of  interest  to  those  who  are  engap^ed 
in  the  study  of  aiicient  murks  and  alphabelH,  but  without  dniwiug  auy 
deductions,  it  is  sutiicient  here  to  reum  k  that  the  tribe  maxks,  hke  the 
l^ndSf  serve  to  distingaiah  the  Arab  from  the  Fellah,  and  to  belong 
originally  perhape  to  an  Axywa.  aooioe.  OopiflB  of  atoneB  eavmd  with 
these  marka  are  often  brought  from  Moab,  and  have  aometimea  been 
mistaken  for  inacriptions ;  but  the  abaenoe  of  any  kind  of  aRangemeiit  in 
lilies,  not  less  than  the  marks  themselves,  proves  that  they  an  the  WOfk 
of  the  shepherds  of  various  tribes  who  thus  employ  their  idle  momenta. 

The  sudden  contrast  Ix'tween  the  absence  of  folk-lore  in  Western 
Palestine,  and  the  abundance  of  titles  on  the  East,  aj)jx;«"ir8  from  the  alxjve 
considerations  to  be  very  natural.  Neither  the  Amb  nor  the  Fellah  can 
properly  be  called  a  Moslem,  they  have  each  a  cultus  founded  on  much 
older  anperatitiona,  and  aa  diatinot  aa  are  the  origina  of  their  racea.  Among 
the  modem  Canaanitea  of  the  TiUagea  of  the  weit»  the  old  Ganaanite 
wombip  atUl  flonriabea :  the  aacred  aione^  the  aaored  tne^  and  the  holj 
cave.  Only  one  stoiy  of  distinctly  mythical  origin  seems  yet  to  have  been 
coIlect4?d  on  this  aide^  namely,  that  of  the  faithful  dog  who  took  the  ]x>neB 
of  Neby  Duhy  to  a  mountain  top  ;  but  even  in  this  tale,  collected  during 
the  course  of  the  survey,  the  scene  is  laid  on  the  borderland  between  the 
j)e;usants  and  theSukr  Anibn,  and  it  may,  fwrliaps,  liave  origiiuited  among 
the  tribe  of  Akil  Agha,  when  he  spread  his  tents  all  over  the  plain  of 
EsdraeloQ. 

On  the  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  mytha  in  exiatenee 
which  bear  a  eloae  leaemUance  to  the  talea  oi  Bnatem  and  other  Peraian 
heroea,  founded  on  the  Aiyan  mythology,  while  from  their  home  in  the 

Nejel  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  brought  witli  them  confiLsed  versions  of 
Bible  epi.^odes  attributing  the  exploits  to  Im4m  Aly  and  other  heroes  of 
the  Conciuept.  A  search  among  the  romances  of  Arab  literature  would  no 
doubt  liring  to  light  many  talea  purely  mythicid,  for  even  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  many  of  the  stories  are  e;uiily  recognized  aa  founded  on  Persian 
myths  of  the  adveutuies  of  the  sun. 

G  R  a 


XII. 

'AmmJLn  and  'Aeak  XL  Emib. 

Jerusalem,  I6th  Janttaryt  1682. 
I  AH  at  lengtli  able  to  aend  you  detailed  reporta  aa  to  the  diaooveries 

of  the  party  at  the  two  important  sitv.q  al)ove-raentioned.  Our  camp  was 
pitched  at  'Amman  for  tifteen  days,  from  the  5th  to  2()th  Oct<»ber,  and  at 
'AWik  el  Emir  for  the  six  days  following.  We  took  measurements  of 
every  building  in  'Amm4n,  and  made  a  special  survey  of  the  town  to  the 

and  other  male  deities.  Of  the  female  ioeptra  with  a  lotna  fiower  top,  we  have 
•een  no  other  speoimeDi. 

H  2 
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scale  of  8  chains  to  the  inch.  The  plans,  in  addition  to  this  survey,  cover 
nine  platen,  and  Lieutenant  MautelJ  obtained  fifttien  successful  j)huto<^aphs 
in  the  ruins  of  the  city,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  prove  very  valuable. 
At  'Aiik  el  Emir  we  made  phns  of  the  FbUbm  of  HyicanWyWitli  BketehM 
of  detail ;  and  Lieutemuit  Mantell  took  meanuementi  of  all  the  cave 
diambos  and  ciateniay  and  three  good  photographs,  one  of  which,  just  sent 
home,  shows  the  Aramaic  inacription  in  front  of  the  chief  cave,  and  ia  a 
specially  Rucceasful  plate. 

The  moHt  iniportjmt  pointamid  these  various  lalioiirs  is  the  examination 
of  a  small  buiidint»  on  the  top  of  the  citadel  hill  at  'AmmJin.  It  has  been 
visited  and  described  by  Consul  Finn,  Colonel  Warren,  and  Canon  Tristram, 
but  as  none  of  these  explorers  were  able  to  remain  very  long  at  this  site,  it 
haa  not  as  yet  been  fully  described.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
of  Byzantine  origin,  and  haa  been  varioaaly  deacribed  as  a  dinrch  and  a 
mosque.  An  inqieetion  of  the  enclosed  plan  and  detaila  will,  however 
perhaps  serve  to  show  that  the  bnilding  is  equally  unlike  either  the 
Byzantine  churches,  or  the  Arab  mosques  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  has, 
indeed,  an  unique  character,  and  is  well  worth  minute  study. 

T\\e  })uildin!7  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  courtyard  of  the  Temple,  and 
ia  irret^ularly  built,  so  that  the  west  side  measures  85  feet,  the  e.ist  81, 
the  south  80.  It  hji.s  a  central  open  court  33  feet  s<|uare,  from  which 
arched  recesses  open  back,  each  measuring  about  18  feet  square.  In  the 
four  oomers  are  small  vaulted  cham- 
bers, and  In  the  north-west  angle  are 
remains  of  a  staircase  whidi  appears 
to  have  led  up  ttiua  the  outside  to 
the  roof. 

It  dnvtn  not  seem  that  the  central 
court  wa.s  ever  roofed  over.  The 
entrance  to  the  building  is  from  the 
south,  iuid  seems  to  be  of  the  iNime 
date  with  the  main  part  of  the  build- 
ings, although  trsoes  of  reconstniction 
may,  perhi^  be  suspected  on  the 
southwalL  There  was  another 
trance  on  the  north,  now  blocked. 

The  main  feature  of  the  building 
ia,   however,  elaborately  sculp- 

tured urnamrut.ition  of  the  inner 
walls.  The  accompanying  drawings 
will  serve  to  show  the  style  of  this 
ornamentation,  whidi,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  unlike  any  sculpture  found 
in  Western  P^estine.  The  designs  differ  on  the  different  walls^  and  the 
sculpture  does  not  seem  to  have  been  finished,  as  some  of  the  panels 
are  left  plain  ;  and  the  tracery  on  the  north  wall  seems  to  be  incomplete. 
The  sculpture  is  in  low  relief  on  stone  of  fair  oonsiBtency,  taken  from  the 
neighbouring  limestone  quarritis. 
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On  dther  inda  of  the  hold  central  arob  is  *  leiilptDnd  panel  irifli  an 
aidied  bead,  atamdlng  on  a  etring  oonne  with  thiee  smaller  aidi4ieaded' 
pan^  beoieath,  and  three  others  again  abore.  The  baa-reliefii  in  the  laiger 

panels  diffor  in  each  case,  one  as  shown  representing  two  rows  of  circles 
endnsiiig  geometrical  designs,  while  another  gives  a  stifT  conventional  tree 
pattern  not  nnlike  the  sacred  conventional  tree  of  As.shuT  which  is  foun<l  on 
Assyrian  iKus-reliefa.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  tigtires  of  birds  or 
animals,  ruifl  in  this  respf  ct  the  sculpture  differs  from  that  of  the  famous  Sas- 
sanian  i'aliiceat  Majschita,  discovered  hy  Canon  Tristram,  not  far  from  the 
present  site*  although  in  otiiflr  respeets  there  is  a  similaritj  between  the 
two  bidldingB  in  detatL 

Among  tiie  details  will  be  observed  a  flat  dog>tootb  mooldingy  wbidh 
Bomewhat  resembles  the  ornament  applied  by  the  Crusaders  to  arches  in 
their  early  churches  of  the  12th  century, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  beautiful 
west  window  of  the  MuristAn  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  a  photograph  was 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  R.  K,  The  vine-bunches  which  occur  in 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  lower  pan«*ls  are  also  interesting  :  similar 
conventional  vine-patterns  occur  not  only  on  the  later  Jewish  tombs  of  the 
period  when  Greek  art  influenced  the  native  eculptors,  but  also  in 
Infantine  tombs  and  chapels  of  the  ftth  and  (tth  coitnry  in  Weston 

The  roost  valuable  features  arei  bowevery  the  arches  and  the 
pilasters  oi  the  panels.  It  is  very  curious  to  note  that  in  this  small  stmo- 
tnrey  tiie  round  arch,  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  Moorish  arch  all  occur 
together,  the  two  hxior  forms  being  in  an  embryonic  condition  which 
architects  will  proUibly  ainaider  very  interest! n if.  The  great  ceTitral 
arches,  which  form  the  face  of  the  tunnel-vaults  of  the  four  rect-sst-d 
chambers,  appear  to  have  a  very  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  puint 
of  wilieh  tiio  attadied  photograph  will  gtvo  a  fiur  idea.  The  shape  isi 
indeed,  almoet  exactly  the  ssme  as  that  of  the  arches  supporting  the  drum 
in  the  Jerosalem  dome  of  the  rode.  It  has  long  been  a  snbject  of  debate 
whether  the  arches  in  the  latter  boildiug  were  round  or  pointed.  Those 
intiie  outer  arcade,  which  are  covered  with  ancient  glass  mosaic,  are  round, 
those  in  the  inner  arcade  under  the  drum  have  a  very  slight  and  ;dmost 
impercpptil)!*'  |M»int,  as  can  be  s*'fn  in  tlir  )thotogr;i]>h  taken  in  1874  at  my 
recjuest  l>y  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  wlicif  tliive  anhps  are  showti  directly 
facing  the  8]>ectator.  These  iirches  arc  now,  however,  covered  with  marble 
casing,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  straetore  benestii  may 
not  be  a  round  arch ;  but  the  new  eiample  from  'Ammftn  serves  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  question. 

The  feature  of  the  slender  coupled  columns  with  very  simple  capitab 
is  also  worthy  of  special  attention,  as  will  be  noticed  immediately.  The 
Moorish  form  of  the  interior  of  the  arches  above  the  larger  panela  will  be 
noticed  on  the  elevation. 

In  Htudying  the  building  under  consideration,  it  is  also  interesting  to 
compart'  the  ruined  mosque  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  'Ammrui,  of  which  a 
plan  is  enclosed,  with  a  sketch  traced  from  a  damaged  photogra])b.  The 
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sketch  flhowt  fhe  north  wall  of  the  bnildiiig,  and  the  muumt  The  Imfld- 
ing  measuiee  183  feet  north  aiid  south,  by  1S9  feet  eeat  and  west,  and  is 

divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  being  an  open  court,  the  southern  a 
rectangular  building  once  covered  with  a  roof  supported  on  arched  nXyn  of 
ashliir,  and  havinrr  a  Mihrab  or  pniyer  nidie  in  the  south  wall.  The 
building  is,  indtH-d,  a  tyj)ical  mos4juH  pn^jR-rly  coiLHtructed  for  Moslem 
w<>i>ihi]),  aud  resembiiug  in  plan  the  due  example  of  the  White  Moi»que  at 
Bandeb. 

The  masonry  in  the  two  Iraildings  descrihedst  'Ammftnii  veiy  shnilar. 
It  is  a  fidrly  dressed  ashlar  of  modeiate  dimensionB,  none  of  the  stones 
bemg  drafted.  In  this  respect  it  diifen  fhvm  many  building  ol  the  kter 

Moslem  |>eriod  (the  14th  and  15th  centuries),  in  which  a  feeble  imitation  of 

the  liold  rustic  dnifting  of  the  Crusaders  is  attempted. 

The  minaret  of  the  'AmiuAn  nuwiue  is  of  aomewliat  stunted  proportions. 
It  ih  nearly  perfect,  aud  the  winding  Htiiir  to  the  Muedhen'a  balcony  is 
int'iot.  The  total  height  is  alnnit  44  feet,  and  the  tloine  remain.H,  idthough 
the  outer  wall  which  enclased  it  is  pai  tially  bruken.  The  upper  pai  t  is 
octagonal,  the  balcony  supported  on  stone  cantalivers,  and  probaUy  oon- 
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gutting  of  a  wooden  floor  with  rails,  has  now  disapi>earetl,  laiving  only  tlie 
cantalivers.  The  main  part  of  the  tower  is  10  feet  square  outride,  lighted 
hy  four  rouud-headed  wiudowa,  partly  filled  up  by  marble  8creeii».  The 
entnnoe  ii  frtan  tlw  cast^  where  m  ft  radelj-cut  Aiib  inaeriptum  on  tbe  lin- 
tel of  the  door— unf ortmifttely  giving  no  date  or  other  information  beyond 
thenaoallomrala, "  No  God  hot  Gtod ;  Mohammwi,  the  Mwnwnger  of  God." 

The  north  wall  ct  the  moeqne  has  three  gates  and  four  windows. 
All  the  arches  are  round,  except  the  central  one,  which  is  a  flat  arch 
resembliEg  tlie  onlinar}'  fonn  used  in  brickwork.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
obntTve  that  two  of  the  entrances  have  stone  lintel«  under  the  arches,  ha 
will  be  Hcen  in  the  sketch.  The  left-hand  or  west  diK)r  luw  an  arch  7  feet 
6  inches  in  spau,  the  lintel  stone  being  9  feet  long.  The  central  door  has  a 
lintel  16  feet  long  under  the  flat  ardb,  and  »  second  lintel  lower  down. 
The  atonea  appear  to  have  been  out  for  their  present  purpose. 

This  feature  i^tproaehss  to  the  lintel-stonea  which  occur  in  Byantine 
buildings  of  5th  and  6th  centuries,  in  various  parts  of  Palestine,  having 
relieving  archea  above  them.  In  the  Byauitine  examples^  howevw,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  the  arch  is  never  more  than  a  flat  arc,  whereas  in  the 
'Amman  mosque  the  stone  is  placed  beneath  a  bold  semicircular  arch,  and 
ap]»ears  to  have  very  little  structui-al  use.  It  resembles,  in  fact,  the 
wooden  beams  which  nm  from  arch  to  arch  in  many  Arab  mos^pies,  both 
in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt.  These  occur  in  the  mosque  of  Amru  (042  A.D.), 
and  in  the  Aksa  mosque  at  Jenisalenv  as  well  aa  in  the  enter  arcade  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Bods.  We  have^  however,  never  foond  an  eiample  of  an 
Arab  moaque  in  Faleatine  having  what  maj  be  called  **  stone  beams,**  aa 
in  the  present  instance  at  'Amm&n,  and  shonld  this  latter  building  prove 
to  be  an  early  example  of  Arab  work  (as  seems  not  improKible),  the  transi- 
tion between  the  heavier  Byzantine  lintel  and  the  wooden  beam  maj, 
perha])H,  be  traced  in  the  lintels  thus  described. 

It  may  be  hojH^d  that  the  ])receding  description,  with  the  a(;('omi><iny- 
ing  drawings,  will  enable  architects  in  England  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
date  and  value  of  these  buildings.  Meantime  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  add 
»  few  observations,  whidi  suggest  themselves  after  comparing  the  'Ammaw 
stmcturea  with  other  bnildiogs. 

In  bin  valuable  critique  on  the  BahM»  of  Maahita,  Mr.  Fognsson 
compares  that  building  with  the  Saasanian  architecture  of  Pei-sia,  instano- 
ing  the  great  buildings  of  Tak  Kesra  and  Taki  Oero  ;  and  he  also  draws 
attention  to  the  connection  Ixitween  Persian  and  Byamtine  architecture. 
The  elevation  of  Tak  Kesra  presents  several  features  of  remarkable 
simihirity  to  the  details  of  the  building  on  the  hill  at  'Amman.  The  great 
central  arcliway  :  the  walla  panelled  with  arches  divided  by  coupled 
oohnnna  having  a  simple  cap  :  the  uae  of  round,  pointed,  and  stilted  aidies 
in  one  structure^  are  common  to  the  two  buildings,  and  the  inf ersnoe  is 
natural  that  the  'AmmAn  example  maj  prove  to  be  of  Ramanian  origin— 
an  inference  supported  bj  tiie  existence  of  the  Maahita  Palace  in  the  same 
district,  since  Mr.  Fergrisson  baa  decided  that  this  latter  must  be  referred 
to  the  time  of  CSioaroes  II. 
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one  HFwt  diffisraios  mn&ikied  befewesn  tlid  *Ai«nifai 
boOding  and  the  Muhita  palace,  namely,  tbat  no  figimeof  birds  or  beasts 
oecur  in  the  former.  Tlii.s  saggesto  that  the  'AmmAa  bnildii^  may 
probably  be  the  work  of  a  Moslem  people,  and  thus,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
earliest  Arab  structures  subsequent  to  the  conquest  by  Omar. 

The  early  Khalifs,  inehuling  'Alxl  el  Mek-k, employed  Greek  architects 
in  Syria,  and  Coptic  Cliristians  in  Egj'pt,  to  build  their  early  mosques  ;  but 
it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  influence  of  Persian  art  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
half-ciTiliaed  Araha.  The  hiateriBn  Ibn  KhakMn,  aa  qnoted  bj  Lane, 
writes  thus :  "When  Ihej  ceased  to  observe  the  strict  praoBpIs  of  their 
veligion,  and  the  disposition  for  domini<m  and  luxnrioiiB  living  overaame 
them,  the  Anbs  employed  the  Penian  nation  to  serve  them,  and  acquired 
from  them  the  arts  and  architecture,  and  then  they  made  lofty  buildings." 
Mr.  Poole  has,  moreover,  jxiiiited  out,  in  coTnmentiiig  on  this  passage,  that 
proVwibly  tlie  l*('rsian  influence  hnd  affected  tlie  Greeks  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  liefore  it  reached  the  Arabtt,  and  that  some  of  the  |)eculiarities  of 
Byzantine  art  may,  perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  comparison  with  ixussanian 
boildings. 

If  the  condnsion  be  considered  oeneet  that  the  bnflding  on  the  hill  at 
'Axamta.  is  aa  eariy  specimen  of  Moslem  work  under  flawianian  influence, 
the  comparison  with  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  at  Jerusalem  ia  instmctive  and 

interesting. 

In  axldition  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  arches  common  to  the  two 
buildings,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  Jenisnlem  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  lX)me 
of  the  Ilock,  we  have  the  s;ime  feature  of  large  round-headed  }Ki7iels 
(pierced  in  some  insUmces  with  windows)  liaving  alwve  them  a  second 
tier  of  smaller  panels^  with  simple  coupled  columns  between.  Probably 
also  some  resemblance  may  be  recqgniaed  between  the  details  of  the 
oniamentation,  as,  for  instance,  the  conventional  vine-patteni  which  occun 
also  (in  bronae)  on  the  wooden  architrave  which  spans  the  roond  arehea 
of  the  arcade  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which,  jicconling  to  the  ancient  Cufie  inscription 
in  the  intiTior,  w.w  built  by  Mo.slenj.s  in  (!S8  a.d.,  is  a  building  recognized 
as  present iiiu'  featuri  s  of  veiy  Byzantine  apjieanmce.  Tlie  com[\'irison  with 
the  Moslem  building  at  'Amman  may,  |>erhaj>8,  l>e  considered  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  explanation  which  may  Anally  be  expected  of  the  peculiarities 
oi  its  snshitectura. 

there  are,  unfortunately,  no  tiaces  of  any  inaoription  on  mther  the 
mosque  or  the  upper  building  at  ^AmmSw^  b^ond  a  rudely  carved  religious 
formula  above  noticed,  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  at*  late  period  by  an 
unskilled  hand. 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  the  Moorish  arch  (a  segment  of  a  circle 
greater  than  half)  not  only  occurs  in  the  upper  building,  but  seems  also  to 
hiive  been  used  in  the  arched  ribs  supporting  the  mosque  roof.  The 
arches  have  fallen,  but  the  haunch  stones  in  some  cases  remain,  and  are 
corbelled  out  so  as  to  present  a  reverse  curve,  whidi  is  rather  ornamental 
than  really  structunL 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  notes  thus  given  may  assist  ardutects  to  form 
»  more  definite  and  instruotiTe  oondimiiin  m  to  the  date  and  vaIda  ai  liM 
Iraildingp  in  qneatioatliaalameapableof  naoh^  Leftviiig  tlie  qveBtkm 
iSor  the  preaait»  I  will  briefly  emmiante  the  chief  obeervatioiit  of  internet 

which  we  made  in  other  peiti  of  'Anun&n. 

The  pre-historic  nioniniit  iitacrf  the  vicinity  have  been  noticed  in  another 
report.  They  inchule  half  a  dozen  cromlechs,  one  of  which,  with  a  table- 
stone  nie;usurinf^  13  feet  l)y  1 1  foot,  is  {)erlia|is  the  finest  example  which  we 
have  yet  dLscoveml.  TluTe  ixra  also  two  very  larfje  menhirs  on  the  north- 
east, one  12  feet  by  6^  feet,  the  second  b  feel  by  8  feet,  and  1^  feet  thick, 
the  latter  still  standing  erect. 

Ai  regards  andent  Hebrew  or  Ammonite  ranaioii  we  f oimd  aa  aaual 
little  whkh  could  be  aaeribed  to  that  period,  whcnaa  Qneka»  Bomana, 
ByantiiMa,  Araba,  and  CircaMinni  have  eaeh  in  turn  left  indications  of 
their  presence.  We  were  fortunate,  however,  in  discovering  a  number  of 
ancient  tombs,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  have  not  been 
noticed  by  former  travellers.  On  the  south  slope  of  the  hill,  west  of  the 
ruins,  are  alM>ut  fifteen  caves  very  rudely  cut  in  soft  rock,  a  chalk  str:ituin 
between  two  layers  of  tlint  having  been  chosen  iis  eiisy  to  e.vciivate  and 
presenting  an  impervious  roof  and  fioor.  lu  nearly  all  these  caves  we 
fpond  toUun  (pigeon-hole  loenli)  rudely  cut,  ae  in  the  Jewiah  and  Phoenidan 
tombi^and  thia  waa  the  more  remarkable  aa  aneh  tomba  are  eztremeljKare 
in  that  part  of  Moab  at  preeent  anrveyed. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  caves  north  of  the  citadel,  which  may  have 
been  either  tombs  or  early  Horite  habitations.  I  examined  all  thoee 
which  were  accessible,  but  they  line  the  clitis  for  more  than  a  mile,  some- 
times in  positions  not  e;iaily  reached.  In  most  ca.ses  the  chainhcr  within 
was  a  mere  cave,  but  one  group  near  the  citatlel  prcsente  koknn  tombs 
like  those  in  the  western  cemetery.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  rude 
character  of  the  tomba  ia  that  of  a  very  rude  condition  of  eiviliaation 
among  the  Ammonitee,  as  compared  with  the  Jewa  or  the  Phoenicians 

Aa  regarda  the  dtadel  itaelf ,  of  which  we  have  now  a  good  plan  and 
description,  we  foond  nothing  to  indicate  that  ita  bnildioga  are  of  great 
antiquity.  The  masonry  is  not  of  great  size,  and  it  reeemUea  the  early 
Christian  work  of  Western  Palestine  in  dressing  and  in  proportions.  It 
may,  ])er}i.if)H,  he  a.s  old  ;us  the  t^'Uiple,  which  appears  to  belonir  to  the  later 
Roman  peritxl.  The  remains  of  the  [xiristyle  show  that  this  building  must 
have  l>eenof  large  size.  Its  pillars  are  5^  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  peristyle  is  o'2  feet  Only  the  foundation  and  bases  remain  in  situ^ 
and  it  ia  poanUe  that  the  building  waa  never  finidied,  aa  no  traoee  of  the 
main  body  of  the  temple  now  eauet  There  are  aeveral  fragmento  of  veiy 
aige  epiatylia,  and  theee  have  Greek  lettera  upon  them  ahowing  that  an 
inaoiption  in  two  Hneeonoe  ran  aloiii,'  the  face  of  the  temple.  The  letters 
were  copied,  but  no  consecutive  reading  seems  possible.  It  is  remarkable 
that  many  of  the  pillar  ahafte  have  the  following  inacnption  cat  on  the  flat 
surfaoea. 
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The  letters  could,  of  oourse,  not  have  been  visible  when  the  pillar  was 

standing,  and  they  were  perhaps  intended  as  a  talisman.  In  the  church  at 
Aacalou  I  found,  in  1875,  shafts  which  seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
older  building,  and  which  had  Plia>niciaa  lettei^  cut  on  the  flat  surfaces  in 
tlu'  s.in)e  manner.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Western 
Survey. 

The  temple  stood  in  a  grenfe  court  which  hdl  an  entnoce  from  the  eect 
On  the  north  and  north-east  are  remaini  of  alcoves,  withcculpturedcaaopieB 
and  scollop  shell  rooU,  rmmmhling  tlie  Bealbek  ooartyird  on  a  smaller 
scale.  It  seems  probaUe  that  the  Kal'ah  at  'Anim^n,  with  it«  temple,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  period  as  the  Baall)ek  Temple^  about  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pins,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

The  cemetery  of  the  Rt)raan  period  w;ls  principally  confined  to  the 
suiitlii-rn  hill,  although  a  few  fine  structural  tomlw  t>ccur  on  the  west, 
north,  and  north-e^ust  We  visited  and  examined  every  tomb  of  which  we 
could  find  any  traceS|  and  have  obtained  plans  and  photographs  of  all  that 
admitted  of  meatorement.  The  rich  eettloe  seem  to  have  been  food  of 
oonstracting  elaborate  fiunily  aepulchrea,  in  the  foim  of  aqoare  towera 
profusely  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars,  sculptured  cornices,  and 
carved  domes.  We  found  aix  fine  examples  of  this  kind  of  tomb  in  the 
vicinity,  all  containing  sarcophagi  placed  on  benches  round  the  walls, 
sometimes  in  two  tienL  Some  of  the  photographs  of  these  buildings  have 
been  nent  home. 

A  very  ell'ective  but  economical  monument  was  in  other  cases  formed 
by  placing  a  rock-cut  sarcophagus  on  a  conspicuous  spur  of  rock,  sometimes 
rudely  scarped.  Spedmens  of  thia  kind  of  aepulcfare  also  occur  in  Weetem 
Palestine.  In  other  cases  the  sarcophagi  were  placed  in  caves  or  rock  tombe. 
Generally  they  are  plain  or  with  simple  mouldingi^  but  one  with  a  fragment 
of  Greek  inacriptioii  w;is  found,  and  in  another  caae  two  nroophagi  in  one 
cave  had  carved  lids,  one  with  a  vine  pattern,  the  other  widi  two  rude 
lions  much  defaced. 

The  theatre,  the  Odeum  and  other  pul>lic  buildings  of  'Amm&n,  are 
already  well  known.  We  have  now  made  jdan.s  and  taken  photogi-a})hs  of 
them  all.  There  is  also  a  large  church,  and  two  smaller  chapels,  a  khan 
apparently  of  late  date,  and  a  bath  house  with  pointed  arches.  The 
following  inscription  ia  a  new  diaoovery.  The  atone  appeals  to  have 
belonged  to  the  church,  but  waa  re-usecl  ina  later  wall, and  a  aecond  atone 
placed  over  it  One  or  two  letters  wers  aeen,  and  the  top  atone  removed ; 
the  mortar  which  formed  the  bedding  of  the  top  stone  was  thai  carefully 
scraped  off,  and  two  squeesea  taken  of  the  inscription,  which  may,  perhaps 
serve  to  date  the  church. 

OPI  KT(JO 

NONA  ...  er 

AeKATHC  ♦! 
rOPAIANHC 
AYPOY  IKTCD. 
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The  Inscriptioii  ooiidila  011I7  of  tli680  five  Iiiu0,uid  eaanot  have  oon- 
tained  manj  more  lotton  thaii  those  ihown.  It  ie  uofoitiiiiaftely  cbunaged 
in  the  middle.  It  appean  to  hebng  to  the  Byxantane  period,  judging  by 

the  shape  of  the  letters. 

Another  inscription  was  found  by  Liei]t<>niint  Mantell  on  a  Roman 
milestone  em^t  of  'Amm.'in.  Like  the  niilwtnne  on  the  Na}>ln8  road  north 
of  JeruHalem,  it  appears  to  record  merely  the  names  and  titles  of  ILoman 
emperors. 

IMP  CAES  MARCI 
AVRELIUS  SEY 
ANTONINVS  I  ... 
FELIX  AVG  PI 

VS  MAXIMV  

.  TANICUSMR 
•  •  INTMR  ••••»• 

Finally  a  remarkable  tank  occurs  at  'AnimAn,  which  aj^poars  not  to  have 
been  previously  visited.  The  njoutli  is  about  paces  north  of  a  tower  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  citadel,  and  is  level  with  the  roof  of  the  tank.  A 
Tory  steep  descent^  with  a  few  mde  steps,  leads  down  SO  or  90  feet,  and  a 
sort  of  shoot  at  the  side  apjiears  to  have  conducted  the  surfsoe  water  into 
the  reservoir.  The  length  is  90  feet,  the  breadth  fiO  feet^  with  three  laige 
recesses,  dose  to  the  door  a  gallery  leads  away  in  the  side  of  the  tank, 
and  cur^'ca  round  soutliwarda  on  to  a  level  not  far  beneath  the  surface. 
This  fmllerv  I  followt  tl  for  40  feet,  when  it  was  choke*!  and  too  small  to 
allow  mo  to  fro  further.  I  bclicA  e  it  to  have  been  ])os,silily  a  secret  paAnape 
in  the  ruck,  to  a  Kubt^  rrrmcati  postern  \\\  the  cita<lel  towcr,  allowing; 
entrance  to  the  temple  cuuii,  from  an  unsuspected  direction — the  interior  of 
the  great  reservoir. 

Sontii  of  'Ammftn  we  visited  the  rains  of  SAi  and  Kahf,  already 
described  by  Colonel  Warren.  At  the  latter  site,  however,  I  found  a  second 
tomb  apparently  not  seen  before,  with  a  finely  carved  facade  having  two 
deface<l  female  busts.  Of  this  fine  specimen,  which  is  superior  to  any  of 
the  well-known  sculptured  tombs  ne:ir  .Temsalem,  Lieutenant  Mantell 
ma<le  a  |)lan,  section,  and  phi'toLT-iph.  The  sculptured  tomb  seen  by 
Colonel  Warren  appears  to  lie  of  C  hristian  orij^in,  havini;  a  cross  in  the 
cornice  over  the  entrance.  The  details  of  the  capitals  have  a  Byzantine 
character. 

On  our  way  to  *Arftk  el  Emir  we  visited  the  curious  site  called  ed  IMr, 
which  was  also  seen  by  one  of  Colonel  Warren's  party.  It  is  a  roek-cut 
house  in  three  storeys,  with  windows  cut  in  imitation  of  masonry.  We 
made  a  plan  of  this  excavation,  which  is  perched  in  a  cliff  looking  out 
above  the  oak  trees  which  fill  the  valley.  The  walls  are  full  of  niches, 
which  seem  to  have  T)een  intended  either  for  unis  or  skulls.  There  aje 
about  740  of  the.se  niches  in  the  ^^round  storey,  and  prol  aljly  an  equal 
number  in  each  of  the  others ;  but  as  the  floors  have  given  way  I  was  only 
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able,  by  scrambling  ap  a  pole,  to  viait  the  aaoond  1(017,  and  Doold  not  ma  the 

interior  of  the  third.  I  have  had  ocoajaion  to  d^cribe  similar  nichefl  in  Wes- 
tern Palestine,  notably  at  Masada.  They  are  larger  than  those  QnuUiy  found 
in  Coluralmria,  and  the  ex[)Ianation  I  then  offered,  that  they  were  intended 
for  the  skulls  of  the  deceased  monks,  met  with  acceptance.  At  Masada 
they  occur  in  connection  with  an  early  ClirLstian  c})ajK'l,  and  a  cave  with  a 
Greek  Christian  inscription.  Tlie  names  of  the  rock-house  under  eon- 
sidemti<m(«?2Mr,''theiiioiiMtery'')seeiii8  also  to  indicate  a  Christian 
origin  for  tbeae  curioKiB  fltmctium  At  *Arik  el  Emir  there  is  a  detedwd 
rock  with  rows  of  nichee  in  one  side,  but  the  niohee  in  this  latter  cave  era 
too  small  to  have  cinntained  anything  but  urns,  or  perliaps,  more  prohaU^, 
lamps.  They  oocur  on  the  ecut  side,  which  would  be  that  most  sheltered 
from  the  summer  winds.  It  seems  not  improl>able  that  the  face  of  the 
cliff  nii^^ht  thus  have  Ix'en  illuminated  by  the  light  of  some  26lampBatthe 
time  when  Hyrcanu.s  used  t(»  ft-iwt  in  its  rocky  chaniln'i-s. 

The  ruins  at'AHik  el  Emir  aie  too  well  known  to  need  description  in  a 
report  like  the  present  The  pUaoe  bnilt  by  the  priest  Hyrcanus  is 
deecribed  by  Joeephna  as  deoonted  with  iciilptared  Uooii  and  theie  eeemi 
no  good  rcaoon  for  mpposing  that  the  rained  building  still  existing  is  of 
older  origin  than  that  indicated  by  the  Jewish  historian.  The  pecoliar 
character  of  the  capitals  and  fragments  of  oomioe  is  just  that  mongrel 
style  which,  as  shown  by  the  rock-tonibs  near  Jerusalem  or  in  the 
synagogues  of  Galilee  (dating  from  the  second  century,  a.d.),  resulted  from 
the  imitation  by  Jewish  architects  of  (iiecian  chussic  art.  We  took  careful 
measurements  and  sketches  of  detail,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Uons,  four  of  which  remain  in  titu  as  a  frieze,  were  carved  after  the 
great  stones  had  been  placed  in  their  present  position,  as  is  shown  by  the 
projections  on  the  same  plane  of  relief  iriuch  oocur  above  the  animaV 
bodies. 

There  is  a  curious  raised  causeway  leading  fi-om  the  palace  <rf  Hyrcanus 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  cliff,  with  its  double  tier  of  caverns,  which  is 
situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  east.  Along  this  mound  occur  pairs 
of  cj'/>/>?',  alH>ut  4  feet  high  and  2  feet  broad,  jiai  tly  sunk  in  the  ground. 
Eacli  cipjjius  is  pierced  with  a  hole  7  inches  in  diameter,  in  most  auses 
countersunk  for  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  stone  (averaging  1^  feet 
near  the  top)  as  if  for  a  bar  or  pole  passed  through  or  butting  inside  the 
stone.  The  width  between  the  pain  of  dppi  is  3  f eet»  and  this  is  so  small 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  accept  the  general  theoiy  that  these  stones 
mark  the  sides  of  a  Yift  Sacra  or  other  roadway  leading  from  the  festal 
chambers  in  the  cliff  to  the  palace. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  a  gratlual  descent  to  the  palace  from  the 
cliir,  the  f(X)t  of  the  lattt^r,  by  aneroid  measurement,  being  170  feet  alxfve 
the  platform  on  which  the  palace  stands.  There  are  27  pairs  of  sUjnes 
along  this  line,  and  it  seems  pretty  ccrlaiu  that  many  others  are  buried 
or  lost. 

The  siae  of  the  blocks  in  the  palace  waU  is  enonnous,  the  stones  being 
twice  the  dimensions  of  those  in  the  Temple  walls  at  Jerusalem.  One 
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was  Tneasiired  a.s  17  feet  long  and  8  feet  hij^h.  A  second  20  feet  long  and 
10  feet  hiyli,  and  there  are  many  others  as  large.  It  is,  however,  a  peciiliai* 
feature  of  the  biiil<iiri<^  that  the  thickneas  of  the  stones  is  comparatively 
very  small,  averaging  only  about  2^  feet. 

This  oonrideraitioii  led  me  to  sappoee  that  the  pierced  cippi  might  have 
heloziged  to  a  eort  of  ivooden  steging  or  "  ways  "  intended  for  moving  the 
great  etonea.  Polee  placed  in  the  holes  might  have  formed  sleepers  on 
which  this  staging  wba  constructed,  and  each  stone  would  thus  have  been 
8lid  down  hill  to  the  paLoce  with  great  ease.  It  is  noticeable  that  one  great 
stone  still  lies  on  the  hill  close  to  the  caus*'way,  as  if  abandoned  half-way 
between  the  quarry  and  the  palace.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
existing  [»airs  of  cippi  are  never  less  than  20  paces  from  one  another, 
which  would  seem  too  great  a  distance  to  be  spanned  by  such  poles  as 
would  be  attainable  in  Bdeetine.  Poaslbly  the  better  explanation  would 
be  that  they  were  need  for  fixing  ropee  witii  pulleys,  whieh  aerved  to  drag 
the  alone  along.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  stones  might,  by  either 
means,  have  been  easily  moved,  and  that  they  were  narrow  enough  to  pssg 
between  the  cippi.  Considering,  therefore,  how  little  is  yet  known  of  the 
methods  employed  in  moving  the  great  blocks  used  by  the  Roman  and 
late  Jewish  buildei-s,  it  seems  very  interesting  to  find  this  stone  scaffolding, 
if  the  expression  may  l>e  permitted,  still  remaining  in  si(u  at  Tynis. 

The  curious  Ai-amaic  inscription  ou  the  cliff  is  so  well  shown  in  lieutenant 
Mantell's  photograph  that  it  doee  not  seem  necessary  to  send  a  further 
representation.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  read,  as  the  interpretations 
hitherto  given  ^ipear  to  be  all  eqnaliy  nnaatisfactoiy  so  far  as  I  have  been 
aUe  tokam. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name  Tyrus  given  to  this  spot  liy 
Josephus  is  probably  the  Aramaic  Tsur  or  Tsir.  There  is  a  ruin  cjilled 
RAr  not  far  west  of  'Arfik  el  Emir,  and  the  name  of  the  great  valley 
beneath  the  cliff  is  Wiidy  Sir  :  further  up  the  valley  are  the  ruins  juid 
spring  of  Slruh,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  above  is  the  ruined  town 
of  Sar. 

The  three  last  reports  have  thns  given  a  f^mi  of  the  most  interesting 
results  of  the  recent  campaign  in  Moah.  The  notes  and  plans  which  we 
may  hope  to  form  some  day  into  a  memoir  are  move  nnmeroos  and  im- 
portant  than  those  collected  in  any  equal  area  west  of  the  river ;  and  tiie 
Survey  of  the  E;ist  as  a  whole  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  form  a  work  moi-e 
generally  interesting,  atid  scarcely  less  important  from  a  Biblical  pmnt  of 
view,  than  the  Western  Survey. 

C.  R  C. 
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Thk  Imilding  at  Arararin  li;i.s  also  bfen  visiU'<i  l^y  Ginon  Trifltmm  aiul 
Colonel  Warren,  the  latter  of  whom  was  enabled  to  take  a  good  photograph 
of  it,  and  to  take  a  general  plan  of  the  remains  of  the  city,  which  plan 
was  publiahod  in  the  Qmrtvly  Siatemmi,  1872,  p.  66,  accompanied  by  a 
ahoii  deaetiption  by  tbe  Bev.  A.  E.  Northey. 

Canon  TriHtram  has  also  described  the  building  in  "The  Land  of 
Israel,"  p.  588w  He  states  thai  **  the  interior  architecture  of  the  chuxsh, 
if  not  in  the  pure«t  tost^,  is  marvellously  elalx)rate.  It  i.s  facet!  with  120 
HHiall  n>und-t<:»p|)ed  niches,  each  shallow,  and  the  panels  tilled  with  carvings 
of  endU'SH  variety.  No  two  .ore  alike,  either  iu  the  sculpture  of  the  arch- 
heads  or  of  the  piinels.  Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruits  are  the  j)redoininaut 
designs,  forming  quite  a  pattern-book  for  Gothic  decoration.  The  upper 
fltoty  is  filled  with  nidhes  of  similar  plan,  but  mncb  larger,  extendinig  to 
the  roof.  Eigbt  panels  of  leaves  and  pines^  all  in  different  patterns, 
ocenpy  tiiA  Cmss  towards  the  centre,  and  many  othen  the  limbs  of  the 
cross.  The  whole  reminded  us  somewhat  of  the  ancient  church  at 
Athena,  though  that  is  much  poorer  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  state  of 
preservation  of  this  building  is  truly  marvellous." 

But  the  curious  architectural  details  were  uot^  unfortunately,  drawn  by 
him. 

Captain  Couder  has  now  supplied  these,  together  with  a  photograph 
talcen  by  the  second  officer  in  eharge,  lieutenant  Mantell.  The  plan 
externally  of  the  building  ia,  roughly  speaking,  quadiangular,  86  feet  by 
80  feet  But  internally,  it  is  that  of  a  Greek  croM^  the  centre  part  being 
occupied  by  an  open  court,  33  feet  square,  in  each  side  of  which  is  a  recess, 
18  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  deep,.aiched  over,  but  open  to  the  court  in 
^nt. 

The  arches  appear  to  l)e  jwinted. 

Tliree  of  the  spaces  completing  the  square  are  oceiiitied  by  vaidted 
chambers,  and  in  the  fourth  (north- west  angle)  are  the  remains  of  a 
staircase. 

The  large  reoessea  are  33  feet  high  to  the  apex.  There  are  no 
remains  of  dome  or  other  roof  over  the  crux.  The  boUding  has  been 
variously  described  as  having  been  a  church  or  a  mosque.  The  plan  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Greek  church,  but  differs  from  it  in  some 
niMiOPtlftl  particulars,  and  more  resembles  that  of  hucIi  buildings  as  the 
Mosque  of  Hassan  at  Cairo,  or  the  Mosque  at  Broussa,  whose  d.ite  is 
known  to  be  of  the  14th  century,  or  the  new  Mostpie  at  Aligners,  Imilt  in 
the  IGth  century,  both  of  which  were  designed  by  Christian  aichitects 
for  Mohammedan  worship. 

There  are  special  features  in  the  building  at  AmmiTi  which  render  it 
veiy  interesting. 
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In  the  first  place  the  great  arches  over  the  recesses,  and  the  wall  spaces 
on  each  side,  are  designed  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
Tak  Eesra  at  Ctesiphon,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  "History"  (here 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Murray's  permission)  and  to  a  large  scale  in  Flandin 
and  Coste's  "  Persia." 


This  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  Sassanian  period,  550,  and  the 
Ammftn  building,  though  very  much  smaller,  is  so  like  to  it,  that  no  one, 
whether  architect  or  not,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance.  But 
the  details  at  Amm4n  much  exceed  those  of  Ctesiphon  in  richness. 

To  quote  Captain  Conder's  words,  "  The  main  feature  is  the  elaborately 
sculptured  ornamentation  of  the  inner  walls,  the  style  of  whichj  as  a  whole, 
is  quite  unlike  any  sculpture  found  in  Western  Palestine." 

The  ornament  to  which  he  refers  consists,  mainly,  of  panelling,  as  at 
Ctesiphon.  But  instead  of  being  plain,  as  there,  the  semi-circular  arches 
are  much  enriched,  and  the  larger  ones  enclose  others  of  distinctly  a  horse- 
shoe form,  the  panel  having  a  centre  mullion. 

The  narrow  lights  thus  formed  are  filled  in  with  roundiets,  each  having 
a  rose  or  other  ornament  in  the  centre.  Captain  Conder  notices  that 
"  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  figures  of  animals."  As  to  **  the  vine 
branches  which  occur  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  panels,  similar  con- 
ventional vine  patterns  occur  not  only  in  the  later  J ewish  tombs  when 
Greek  art  influenced  the  native  sculptors,  but  also  in  Byzantine  tombs 
and  chapeU  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  iu  Western  Palestine.  Among 
the  details  are  a  flat  tooth  moulding,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
ornament  applied  by  the  Crusaders  to  arches  in  their  early  churches  of 
the  12th  century, — as  in  the  beautiful  west  end  of  the  Muristan,  Jeru- 
salem." 

The  architectural  peculiarities  to  be  noted  from  the  forgoing  statements 
are  the  general  design — the  horseshoe  and  (probably)  pointed  arches — 
the  ornamental  filling  in  to  the  naiTow  lights — and  the  tooth  ornament 
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The  design  appears  clearly  to  have  been  derived  from  Sjwwanian  sourceii. 

The  origin  of  the  horseshoe  arch  is  not  so  deari  but  we  have  several 
w«ll  dated  examplm  of  ft  in  tU  eUi  and  71ii  eentniiflii  at  D«m  on  the 
Enphntei^and  atEdoM,ai  diMvibedinPiiUan*a<^^ 

Anotlwr  well  daled  example  has  been  khidlj  pointed  out  to  um  lij 
Mr.  Fergusson,  viz.,  a  Syrian  MS.,  finished  in  586,  a  copy  of  wbidi  is  given 
in  tbe  opendid  work  ol  Qarnoci»  and  whioh  ahowa  hooeahoe  arehea  within 
•emi-circular  ones. 

The  filling  in  to  the  pjvnels  at  Amm4n  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
windows  in  many  of  the  small  Greek  churchy  e.g.,  the  cithedral  at 
Athens,  the  date  of  which  is  supposed  by  Couchaud  (Eglises  Byziuitins)  to 
be  the  6th  century,  whilst  Mr.  Fei^guaMm  oonaideri  the  date  to  be  of  the 
11th,  ISth,  and  13th  eentariee. 

carefol  examination  of  these  and  other  old  Greek  chnrdieB  on  the 
spot  many  yeare  since,  and  again,  quite  leoentlj,  I  am  in  aocordanoe  with 
Mr.  Feigusson,  to  whom  I  have  given  the  reasons  for  my  opinion. 

The  part  of  the  Mnristan  at  Jerusalem  to  wliich  Captain  Conder  refers, 
which  I  know  well,  and  of  whic-li  we  have  a  fine  photograph)  taken  by 
Lieutemuit  Kitchener,  is  of  the  12th  century. 

The  result  Jia  to  the  Amm&n  building  would  aj)}>ear  thus  to  be  that  it 
was  designed  at  a  late  period  in  the  traditionary  style  of  the  SaMsanians, 
with  the  horaeshoe  arches  of  the  Bast  (whatever  theur  origin),  the 
Bymntine  fillinga  in  of  the  windows,  and  peeoliar  ornament  used  by  the 
Western  nations  in  their  12th  century  woik.  As  siogolar  a  medley  as 
is,  I  believe,  to  be  foond  anywhere. 

Near  to  the  above  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
walls  and  minaret  remain,  and  of  which  we  have  photographs  taken  by 
Ck>loneI  Warren  and  by  Lieutenant  Mantell. 

Captain  Conder  describes  it  thus — "  It  is  a  typical  mosque  resembling 
in  phui  the  white  mosque  at  Ramleh,  and  measuring  183  by  129  feet, 
of  finely  dreaaed  sfeonewotk.  The  minaret  ia  nearly  perfect,  and  the 
atairease  intact.  Two  of  the  entrances  have  stone  lintels  under  the  arches. 
One  arch  is  7  laet  6  inches  span,  the  lintel  stone  9  feet  kmg.  Another  has 
two  lintels,  each  16  faet  long.  The  stones  appear  to  have  l^een  cat  for 
their  present  porpose,  and  to  have  little  structural  use.  There  are  no 
traces  of  any  inscriptions  beyond  a  rudely  carved  Moslem  religious  formula 
over  the  door,  which  appean  to  have  been  cut  at  a  late  period  by  an 
unskilful  hand." 

The  architectural  interest  attached  to  this  is  that  these  pecuHar  lintels 
w«re  used  in  the  early  oenturiee  a.d.,  in  and  about  the  Hauxan,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Gonnt  Yogotfb  book  on  Central  Syria,  e.^.,  at  BonnL 

To  show  still  farther  what  arohiteetaial  interest  attaehea  to  these 
ooontries  east  and  sooth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  I  may 
mention  that  Professor  Palmer  dessribes  in  his  report  (to  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Committee)  of  his  journey  through  the  rarely  visited  country 
through  Petra  to  Beersheba,  the  finding  of  grand  remains  of  the  nuned 
city  of  Sebaita,  supposed  to  be  the  Zephath  of  the  Old  Testament 
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The  ruins  are  500  yards  long,  and  300  wide— 4]ie  atreeti  rrtiD  to  tw 
tnoed ;  and  there  are  large  remains  of  three  drarchea^  manj  of  the  ivaUa 
beiAg  90  to  85  feet  high.  <*  The  hooaee  are  hnilt  of  atone,  and  the  want  of 
timW  beams  has  been  meet  akilfnlly  aapplied,  all  the  lower  storiea  being 
built  with  arches  about  3  feet  apart,  and  S  feet  wide^  long  thick  beama  of 
atone  being  placed  :icrc)R«  them." 

No  one  who  has  visited  the  Lebanoti  district,  or  read  (_'ount  Vogue's 
lK>ok  on  Central  Syria,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Htyle  of  huilding 
which  diaracterizes  these  northern  districts,  was  the  style  used  alt»o  in 
Moab  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  there  are  several  chapters  yet 
to  be  written  on  the  art  histoiy  ol  the  past  when  theoe  wild  districtB 
have  been  carefdlly  explored. 

T.  flATTKE  LlWOL 
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T.  ISth  January,  1881. 

Tna  church  of  which  I  sent  a  plan  by  last  mail  luus  been  further 
excavated,  and  an  interesting  piece  of  painting  brought  to  light.  A  slab 
of  tiue  limestone  20  inches  by  4  feet  5  nches  has  on  it  a  simple  cornice, 

once  a|)parently  gilt,  and 
bt'Ut'.ith  this  are  the  figures 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  each 
aorronnded  by  a  sort  ol 
canopy ;  they  atand  aiz  each 
aide  of  a  oential  figore  of  the 
throned  Christ.  The  ^gorea 
are  rather  stiffly  drawn,  and 
have  long  robe,  the  feet  (reminding  one  of  the  early  Italian  pictorea 
of  Giottt»)  are  never  visible^ — so  far  as  I  have  as  yet  been  a])le  to  ascertain. 
The  skb  has  on  the  top  surface  the  diagonal  dressing  used  by  the 
Crusaders. 

Only  a  few  courses  of  the  walls  of  the  church  are  standing,  they  liave 
been  phiaterad  inside,  and  the  plaster  was  painted.  I  found  a  mason's  mark 
on  one  atone,  and  others  have  the  diagonal  draasing.  North  of  the  chordi 
are  fonnd  Tsnlts  with  pointed  mbUe  arches.  The  whole  is  evidentlj  of 

the  crusading  period.  We  are  an'  going  to-d&y  to  take  a  tracing  of  the 
painted  tjiblet,  which  will  be  sent  home  as  soon  as  possibh  .  The  position 
of  the  church  precludes  the  idea  that  it  is  that  of  St.  Stephen,  built  in  the 
r)th  century.  It  seeniH  to  have  l>eeii  rather  a  chapel  adjoining  the  Asrierie 
or  Templars'  Stable,  which  I  w;is  able  to  identify  in  1873  with  certain 
ruins  close  to  the  newly  found  church  on  the  south. 

C.  E.  C. 
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Jerusalem,  15M  February^  188i. 

The   excavations  at  the  newly  disco vere<i 
church  out-^ide  the  Daiujiscua  Gate  Jire  still 
in  progruats  but  have  been  greatly  impeded 
by  the  reoent  rain  Mid  £rUb  of  snow.  Hie 
work  has  been  done  principaUy  at  the  ends 
of  the  church,  that  ia  to  aay,  towarda  the 
east  and  towarda  the  west  of  the  building. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
church — that  in  which  the  apse  is  built — ha.s 
been  laid  bare,    ranillel  to  this  has  Ik'l'U 
discovered  one  wall  <»f  a  second  buildinf^, 
perhai)a  a  con  vent  in  connection  with  the 
church.    The  jxissitge  left  between  the  two 
buildings  is  only  3  ft.  4  in.  in  breadth,  and 
the  atonea  of  the  oonyent  have  a  remarkablj 
dean  and  new  appeannoe,  aa  if  the  wall  had 
only  been  recently  conatmcfeed.    Thia  ia 
no  doubt  due  to  the  |)rotection  which  it 
received  from  the  church  immediately  in 
front  of  it.    Moreover,  the  passage  between 
the   two   may    very    fx>K.sil>ly   have  In^en 
covereil  in,  and   an   lulditional  protection 
thus  allorilcti  to  the  Hurfa^*e  of  the  stone. 

The  north  wall  of  the  convent  has  also 
been  laid  bare  for  a  diatanoe  of  some  30 
feet,  bnt  the  eaatem  eztremitj  haa  not  yet 
been  reached.  It  ia  boilt  of  larger  Uocka 
of  stone  and  more  solidly,  being  no  donbt 
an  outer  wall,  and  appears  to  have  been 
ex|)08ed  to  the  weather  before  having  been 
covereii  in  by  the  earth  which  has  just  been 
removed. 

The  work  nu  n  a.iy  that  they  have  dis- 
covered, a  cistern  in  the  passage  between 
the  church  and  the  convent  It  may, 
perhaps,  eziat,  bat  yesterday  while  examin- 
mg  the  pbwe  by  ouiaelvea  we  were  unable  to 
find  the  mouth. 

A  new  door  haa  also  been  discovered  at 
Die  south-east  comer  of  the  church.  It  opens 
out  tow*ard8  the  east,  and  is,  situated 
between  the  ajwe  and  the  south  wall. 
There  ia  a  fresco  inside  under  the  door- 
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fltep^  Irat  to  ne  tliii  and  the  door  properiy  farther  mmtim  le 
neoflnMT. 

At  the  weet  end  of  the  church  the  gioond  ontaide  the  main  entrance 

provee  to  have  been  pavefl  witli  flag  stones  to  a  distance  of  e'v^ht  or  nine 
fwt  from  the  wall.  To  the  left  on  enterin^^  the  paring  extends  to  the 
entrance  to  a  tomb  nientinned  in  Captain  Conder's  previoMS  report^  and 
at  this  point  «m  inscription  Iwus  recently  l)een  discovt're<l. 

Further  agjiin  to  the  west,  at  a  distance  of  31  feet  from  the  cliurch,  a 
'Wall  has  been  found  running  north  and  aouth.  The  extremitieB  of  tiue 
wall  htkve  not  jet  been  bid  bare,  and  iteooBBectien  with  the  main  bofldlng 
knot  deer. 

The  point  whioh  Imm  excited  moit  iatereit  is  the  inscription  referred 

to  above.  It  is  cut  in  one  of  the  flag  stones  (measoriDg  23  inches  by  16 
inches) over  the  tomb.  Thelettersare  of  the  well-known  late  Greek  form, 
and  in  some  instances  are  well  cut.  Tlie  surface  of  the  stone  i^  however, 
much  worn,  so  that  in  ]>laceB  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  artilioial  and 
time-worn  grooves.  I  Hend  a  cojjy  of  the  inscription  tnu;ed  from  a  squeeze, 
and  have  shown  aa  f ar  possible  the  distinction  between  markB  certainly 
intentional  and  others  whidi  are  doubtful. 
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As  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  suggeat  a  translation.  In  tlu'  first  line 
the  word  <t>ePOY  IS  very  distinct.  Dr.  Chajilin  thinks  that  the  marks 
shown  in  outline  iuljoining  the  letter  <j>  niay  be  a  contraction  for 
XPICT04>,  makiag  the  whole  wonl  X  PICTO<l>ePOY  or 
Christopher.  In  the  second  line  the  only  doubtful  lelter  is  the  A  which 
has  been  read  A.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  horizontal  stvoke  k 
visiblf,  although  not  nearly  so  plain  as  the  rest  of  the  letter.  As  regards 
the  third  and  fourth  line  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion,  but  below  the 
woul  OCT  A  2»^"e  a  number  of  marks  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  those  which  are  time- worn  from  those  which  are  artificial. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  only  recovered  a  part  of  the 
inscription,  the  stone  on  which  it  is  cut  having  formed  portion  of  a  block 

employed  pr^vioody  Ibr  some  other  pur- 
poedy  and  that  we  have  lost  the  right  half 
or  the  left  half  of  each  Hue.  An  examina- 
tion on  the  spot  abowa  however,  that  this  is 
improbable.  Hie  flag-etone  ia  tn  »itu^ 
above  a  tomb — a  very  natural  position  for  a 
tomb-stone.  It  is  close  to  the  door  of  tlie 
church,  and  the  workmen  would  not  Ik? 
likely  to  disfigure  the  floor  in  such  a  place 
with  a  previously  used  ston^  when  a  new 
one  mi^t  be  ao  easily  obtained.  Moreover, 
the  tracing  of  the  aqueese  ahowa  that  tiie 
present  inacription  oonid  nowhere  he  cot 
through  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  without 
dividing  some  of  the  letters.  If  the  inscrip- 
tion had  been  originally  longer  it  ia  unlikely 
that  it  coultl  h;ivc  been  cut  in  two  witlumt 
thus  dividing  the  letters,  but  along  each 
side  of  the  stone  as  it  now  stands  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  aaeh  prolongation  of  the  Uom,  In  all  probability  we 
have  before  na  the  whole  inacription,  and  it  only  lenudns  to  dedpher  the 
contractiona  which  it  no  doabt  containa. 

The  enterprising  owner  of  the  church  intends  to  continue  his  excavations. 
Unfortunately  the  ground  outside  the  south  wall  doea  not  belong  to  him, 
otherwise  he  might  have  found  chamWrs  and  tombs  similar  to  those  dk 
the  north.  He  intends,  however,  to  woi  k  in  an  ea.st  and  west  direction, 
and  to  uncover  the  walls  as  far  as  he  is  allowed  to  do  so  by  his 
neighbouis. 

A.  M.  Mamtkll,  Lieut,^  RM. 
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NOTE  ON  PRB-HISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  WESTERN 

PALESTINE. 

TnK  reason  which  I  have  suggesteil  in  a  former  report  for  the  absence  of 
dolmens  in  Judoea,  was  the  reiterated  injunctions  to  the  Jews  to  over- 
throw the  pagan  altars  and  pillars.  Since  the  diaooveiy  of  so  many 
splendid  apecimeiM,  most  of  whieh  hare  not  been  prerioudy  leen  (especiuUy 
at  Heshbon),  we  have  been  anzioiw  to  le-eiamine  Western  pyestine  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  some  hidden  examples  might  not  exist  of 
dolmens  or  menhum  Visits  to  likely  spots  have,  however,  as  yet  produced 
noreeulta. 

My  attention  has  now  been  calletl  to  a  nite  immediately  north  of  Kaatal 
and  of  the  Jaffa- Jerusalem  mad,  where  a  small  monument  ha.s  been  found 
much  resembling  a  dolmen.  It  is  a  flat  stone  mea-suriny  (J  feet  by  3  feet, 
supported  ou  one  side  by  a  block  3  feet  by  6  feet  and  3  feet  high, 
and  on  the  othw  by  small  stones.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  aie 
two  smaller  monnments  with  stones  3  feet  long.  The  site  is  one  not 
unlike  those  pkoes  where  dolmens  are  found  beyond  Jordan,  namely,  ahill 
looking  down  on  an  apm  valley  with  springs  CAin  Dilbeh) ;  and  there  are 
races  of  a  large  enclosure  on  the  flat  hill  top.  I  am  not,  howew,  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  stones  in  question  have  been  really  piled  up  as 
dolmens  :  their  upper  aurfaees  are  rough,  and  there  are  no  chjuinels  or  cup- 
sha{>e(.i  hollows  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  of  the  s.ime  tintjiiising  chai*acter  ;ts  some 
of  the  similar  structures  which  Mr,  Di-ake  and  I  uacd  to  examine,  witlujut 
ever  feeling  satisfied  that  they  were  more  than  accidental  ou  natural 
productionsL 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  "stone  of  blood"  and  other  interesting 
dolmens  found  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener  in  Galilee,  there  are  one  or  two 

others  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs,  llie  monument  occurring  east  of  the 
plain  of  £s<lraelon  (of  DeirOhasfileh,  Sheet  viii,  Sect  B,  "Memoirs  of  West 
Palestine  .Survey")  appears  to  me  clearly  to  I )e  cognate  to  the  Minyeh 
enclosures  (see  Report  X).  It  luw  a  dolmen  .ilt^i,  and  traces  of  ati  oval 
with  a  central  cippus— although  not  of  groat  size.  The  dolmen  itaelf  is 
fully  eqtial  to  the  average  size  of  t\v\^e  beyond  Jortlan. 

In  surveying  the  site  of  Gezer  I  also  found  a  monument  which  seems 
probaUy  to  be  a  dolmen.  It  has  two  Hebrew  letters  (or  what  appear  to 
be  such)  out  on  the  top  stone.  I  obtained  a  sketch  and  measurements  in 
1876,  and  the  structure  is  briefly  described  in  the  Memoirs. 

The  cup-shaped  hollows  in  flat  rocks,  which  are  found  beyond  Jordan 
dose  to  dolmens,  are  also  often  foond  in  Palestine.  They  may,  peih^ie, 
mark  the  sites  of  former  dolmen  altars  which  liave  been  puqiosely 
destroyed  by  the  Jews.  Three  such  hollows,  each  alHUit  six  inches  in 
diameter,  were  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Mantell  ou  the  hill  at  Kaatal  about 
250  yards  north  of  the  doubtful  crumleclu 

C.  fi.  c. 
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JnUBALiM,  Ut  JkombtTf  1881. 

Tbm  deteib  recorded  in  the  SiloAin  inaeription  concerning  the  great  conduii, 
■eemed  to  render  it  expedient  to  revisit  the  channdy  in  order  to  aeardk  lor 

the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  working  parties,  as  well  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  other  inscribed  tablets  might  exist  in  other  {mrts  of  the 
tunnel,  or  whether  any  marka  connected  with  origixud  mettorementB  might 
remain. 

Lieutenant  Mantell,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  I  therefore  visited  ihe  tunnel 
on  lOtfa  November,  and  epent  neeriyfive  boun  in  it|  onawling  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  meeiinringcMefcilly,  witha  chain  Mid  a  prianatie  eompem, 

the  whole  length  between  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  upper  spring  (en 
Rogel,  Qihon  in  the  Valley,  Bethesda,  'Ain  Umm  ed  Deraj^  or  the  Viigin^ 

Fountain,  as  it  is  variously  called). 

We  found  les8  difficulty  than  Captain  Warren  experienced,  because  the 
level  of  the  water  him  been  lowered,  and  the  overflow  of  the  np}>er  spring 
does  not  occur  often  in  autumn.  We  were  nevertheless  very  anxious  while 
employed  in  the  central  section  of  the  tunnel,  where  the  height  is  only 
about  19  inchea  for  aome  20  yards,  the  breadth  being  only  about  S  feet : 
for  if  the  waters  were  to  riae  here  (when  the  overfow  ooeure)  to  a  height 
of  little  over  a  foot,  it  would  be  ahooat  impoaaiMe  to  eee^ie  drowning; 
We  were  unable  to  aaoerCain  when  the  water  waa  ttpected  to  rise,  or  the 
height  io  which  it  attains  ;  but  fortunately  no  overflow  took  place  during 
the  live  hours  which  we  sjx^tit  in  the  tunnel,  and  we  suffered  only  from  the 
discomforts  of  mud  and  leeches  and  wet  clothing,  with  the  fatigue  due  to 
crawlinn^  ho  loni;  in  a  cram[)ed  position,  occasionally  over  stones  or  sharp 
fragmeiita  of  broken  pottery. 

The  measurement  wfaidi  we  obtained  with  a  diain  (afterwards  oonreeied 
by  the  atandard)  givee  a  total  length  of  1,706*8  feet  between  the  SUoam 
end  of  the  tunnel  and  fiie  pkoe  where  it  enters  the  eroae  paange  to  the 
Viigin's  pool,  thua  agreeing  within  3  feet  with  Colonel  Wanen'a  total  of 
1,708  feet^  and  proving  that  his  conjecture  as  to  Robinson'a  mea.su rement 
must  be  correct,  and  that  the  latter  authority  includes  in  his  total  of 
1,758  feet  that  yK)rtion  of  the  cross  |Kvas;ige  which  leads  from  the  Siloam 
tunnel  to  the  back  of  the  Virgin's  pooi,  and  which  measures  50*8  feet  by 
the  cluiin. 

The  accompanying  plan  will  be  found  to  agree  with  that  of  Colonel 
Wanen.  The  section  is  made  from  measurement  of  the  height  of  the 
channel  in  different  phMxa,  taken  by  ua  at  frequent  fntervala  when  a 
marked  alteration  ocouit.  The  auiCaoe  ia  aliown  in  anooidance  with  the 
interwctiona  aloqg  the  canal  of  the  eontouw  shown  on  the  Ordnanoe 
Survey ;  and  the  supiK)!^ed  rock  mnfaoe  agreea  with  Colonel  Waiien's  "  Rock 
Contours  on  Ophel,"  checked  in  one  place  by  an  actual  measurement  of  the 
rock  surface,  which  we  have  now  taken  in  the  vertical  shaft  leading  up 
from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 
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We  were,  however,  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  first 
viait,  aiid  iiccordingly,  on  the  22nd  November,  Lieutenant  Alan  tell  and  I 
revisited  the  tunnel  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  two  working  parties,  and  ol  ■Heirhfng  for  neeniNaMiit  merin 
on  the  walls. 

We  entered  from  the  northeni  end,  end  had  jnst  eoniftnenced  openii* 
tions,  when  a  ahont  from  oar  lenrant  wanwd  na  that  the  wateia  were 
rifling. 

When  we  first  entered  there  was  not  much  more  than  a  foot  depth  of 
water  in  the  jxk)],  but  the  nish  of  water  was  now  very  rapid,  and  the  dejith 
increxiaed  just  after  we  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stejw  which  lead  down 
to  the  pool,  to  4  feet  7  inches.  The  sound  of  the  current  pouring  down 
the  tunnel  was  dietinct,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel,  as  we  found 
afterwards,  waa  somewhat  over  9  indies,  so  that  before  the  lerel  had  been 
lowered  at  the  Siloam  end  the  paaesge  of  the  tonnel  most  always  have 
been  a  very  dangeroos  undertaking ;  and,  indeed,  nujght  still  prove  so  to 
an  ezpkmr  caagfat  by  the  overflow  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  passage  near 
the  centre. 

On  our  second  v\>t\t  we  remained  four  hours  in  the  tunnel,  and  inspected 
both  walla  very  c-uefully,  from  the  northern  eiitnmce  to  the  pLace  where 
we  now  suppose  the  junction  of  the  two  working  paities  to  have  occurred. 
I  think  we  may  ^UiUi  with  confidence,  that  there  is  no  tablet  similar  to  tliat 
now  famous,  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  tunnel,  and  that  there  is 
no  other  inscription.  There  ia^  indeed,  no  place  fitted  like  that  where  the 
existing  tablet  has  been  found,  because  the  tunnel  is  quite  dark  except  at 
the  month,  and  is  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  so  low  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  carve  an  inscripticm. 

As  regards  the  existing  tablet,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  examined  it 
again  very  closely,  and  feel  convinced  that  the  inscription  hai?  not  been  in 
any  way  dam;igetl  by  the  ap]>li<  ation  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  the 
lime  dej)08it  which  had  filled  in  the  letters.  I  have  made  the  same  remaik 
in  the  previous  Q^uarterl^  Statement  (p.  278),  but  Professor  Sayoe  appears 
(p.  882)  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Filter,  that  the  add  has  damaged  the 
inscription,  and  he  remarks  that  my  report  **  makes  the  fact  quite  plain."  We 
have,  however,  copies  by  Dr.  Qnthe,  taken  both  before  and  after  the  cleaning 
d  the  inscription,  which  served  to  show  that  no  had  effect  resulted  from 
the  repeated  washings  ;  and  the  rock  surface  is  still  quite  firm  and  hard, 
showing  no  signs  of  rottenness  or  chipping.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  letters  which  Professor  Sayce  put  down,  and  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered  on  any  of  the  sfpit  ezcs  or  casta,  were  not  actually  existent  in 
the  rock,  but  were  merely  marks  formed  by  the  lime  deposit,  and  thus 
removed  by  the  add.  Having  seen  the  tablet  before  the  add  was  applied, 
I  can  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  as  to  the  entirely  different  aspect 
which  the  inscription  presented  before  and  after  deaning. 

Before  cleaning  it  reeembled  a  rude  scrawl  of  uncertain  shapes,  while 
it  is  now  seen  to  have  been  carved  with  great  care,  in  regular  lines,  and 
with  constant  forms  for  eveiy  letter.  The  copy  published  in  the  i^uariedy 
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SUUmMi  tot  April,  p.  70,  oootnMted  with  that  given  in  October,  pi  886; 
gives  in  fact  a  ray  hit  idea  of  the  difference  which  waa  made  hj  "Aamning 

the  tablet 

The  caat  which  has  now  reached  England  ia  fortunately  so  (^ood  that 
but  little  room  for  dispute  can  he  left.  It  appears  that  the  text  must 
originally  have  consisted  of  alMiut  19<>  letters,  of  whicli  171  are  n^coverable. 
This  number  exceeds  that  which  was  tirnt  i^nven  in  Professor  Sayce's  copy, 
the  total  of  which  waa  169  letters.  It  .seems,  therefore,  clear  that  no  letters 
liave  been  lost  in  the  process  of  cleaning. 

The  caat  and  aqneeze  will  be  found  to  agree  with  Tniemot  Sayoe^i  copy 
in  151  out  of  189  letters.  It  ia  therefore  dear  that,  practically,  ProfeaKir 
Sayoe  waa  able,  in  spite  of  the  great  dlfficnltiea  whidi  he  encountered,  to 
tnuiBcribe  correctly  the  great  bulk  of  the  inacripdOD,  and  thus  was  the  first 
to  give  the  reading  which  in  the  main  has  been  accepted.  In  his  latest  copj 
he  hnn  corrected  13  lettei-s  out  of  18,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  squeeze 
and  the  caat,  and  has  adtled  one  of  tlie  two  missing  letters.  The  i>oints 
of  dispute,  so  far  txa  the  letters  are  concerned,  are  thus  reduced  to  five 
letters  which  are  doulitful,  and  two  letters  which  api»ear  on  the  cast  but 
were  not  sent  home  on  the  squeeze,  or  noticed  in  the  accompanying  report. 

I  have  also  compared  the  cast  and  my  own  aqueeze  with  Br.  Outha'a 
copy,  which  ia  the  bwt  whidi  haa  been  made^  with  exception  of  tho  cast 
Br.  Outhe*a  copy  agreea  with  ouis  in  eveiy  respect  He  hasi  however, 
diown  six  more  letters  than  we  were  able  to  recover,  and  aJl  six  are 
correct  according  to  the  cast.  Indeeil,  Dr.  Guthe's  copy  appears  to  be 
perfeot,  with  exception  of  the  ooussionof  two  letters  in  the  first  line,  which 
will  V>e  discovered  on  the  cast. 

The  important  details  which  will  be  elucidated  by  the  cast  are  as 
follows  : — In  the  fii"st  line  Professor  Sayce  and  Professor  Sooin  read  Jl^p-n 

T^I?!2-       seetuM,  however,  from  the  cast,  that  the  second  word  is  perhaps 

tjni^H'  In  the  fourth  line  Prof eeaor  Sayoe  reads  D"*Qn       ^^^^^  Professor 

Socin  Q'^^n  ^    ^        from  the  cast  that  Professor  Socin  is 

right.  There  ai  e,  of  course  many  other  minor  points  on  which  the  cast 
throws  much  light,  confirming  the  squeez*;  in  a  very  siitisfactory  miiimer. 
In  the  fifth  line  there  is  no  doubt  room  for  the  disputed   letters  in 

tlie  reading  rj^i*^^  DT^h^Ti^^j  ^^"^  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
traces  of  the  *)  Q  on  either  s<]uee/,e,  ca.st,  or  stone  ;  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  a  fissure  in  the  rock  here  existed  at  the  time  wheu  the 
inscription  was  cut 

The  two  letters      at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  whidi  Turfwwn 

Sayce  adopted  from  Mr.  Pilter,  I  have  never  ]>een  able  to  find  on  the  stone, 
although  the  origimd  surface  ia  presta  ved,  nor  have  I  IxH^n  able  to  find 
the  letters  (n)t  inscription,  which  ai-e  also  absent  from 

Br.  Guthe's  copy.  Possibly  these,  and  the  disputed  r|  in  the  second  line, 

may  have  been  maiks  due  to  the  lime  incrustation,  and  not  actual 
letters  at  alL 
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I  may  now  proceed  to  deacribe  the  ittmam  which  indnoe  ru  to  suppooe 
thai  ire  have  been  able  to  fix  the  eiact  point  of  junction  of  the  two  work- 
ing paitiea,  in  a  position  which  exactly  agreea  with  the  inscription,  aoooid- 

mg  to  Fkofeasor  Sayce's  latest  translation  (Quarf'  rfi/  Statevient,  October, 
1881,  ]x  284).  For  this  purpose  we  have  prepared  an  eiilur<,'ed  plan  and 
section  of  the  central  part  of  the  tunnel,  where  a  remarkable  S  shaped 

contortion  occui-s. 

At  the  p<iinta  «,  c,  e,  /,  g,  /«,  and  t,  certain  set  hacks  will  l)e 
observed  in  the  walls  of  the  piuss^ige,  which  indicate  a  hudden  change  in 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  excavator.  They  are,  indeed,  false  heads, 
abandoned  apparently  from  the  conviction  that  the  passage  was  not  going 
in  the  right  direction.  In  the  case  of  h  and  however,  which  are  ont  of 
the  genend  direction,  and  continned  further,  these  recesses  may  haw 
servdl  sidin^H,  allowing  two  excavators  to  pass  one  another,  which 
would  be  ini]iossible  without  them. 

The  imyMu  tant  point,  however,  to  observe  is  that  some  of  tliese  headings 
]>oint  \\\)  channel,  and  some  point  down,  and  this  not  without  a  system, 
for  while  a,  h,  <\  r,  j>oint  down,  </,  A,  i  point  u{).  Similar  headings  occur 
in  oUier  jwirts  of  the  tunnel,  but  they  tdways  agree  with  the  rule  thus 
observed,  those  whidi  are  between  the  Virgin's  Foontsin  and  the  point  a, 
pointing  down  stream,  and  those  between  i  and  Siloam  pointing  up 
stream. 

Each  of  these  headings  has  a  ronnded  tap,  such  as  would  result  from 

the  exciivation  of  the  rock  with  a  pick,  by  a  man  working  with  his  face  to 
the  front.  It  shows  that  on  turning  aside  from  the  heading  he  left  the 
rof)f  unfinislied,  in  just  the  form  which  would  result  from  the  swinging  of 
a  pick  in  a  curve,  whicli,  ;us  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  the 
reader,  is  the  shajx*  natural  to  an  unfinisluHl  excavation.  Looking  at  the 
plan  then,  we  see  that  an  exciivator  facing  down  stream  was  working  at 
the  headings  a,  6,  c,  and  was  three  times  induced  to  work  away  further  to 
his  right.  Looking  at  /  we  see  an  excavator  working  up  stream  and 
induced  to  turn  to  his  right  We  see,  moreover,  that  the  point  «  might 
have  been  the  actual  point  where  the  channels  met,  as  there  is  a  slight 
set  back  down  stream  within  2  feet  of  the  set  back  /,  up-stream. 

Now  on  looking  at  the  section  and  cross-section,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  sudden  ditference  of  level  in  the  roof  of  the  chaimel  at  this  jx)int. 

Within  a  distance  of  2  feet  6  inches  it  falls  from  4  feet  8  inches  to 
3  feet  7  inches,  and  a  sort  of  ruin  occurs  where  the  lower  channel  (up-stream) 
joins  the  more  lofty  down-stream  excavation. 

In  fiut,  the  general  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  tunnel,  looking  up- 
stream from  /,  is  that  of  a  smaller  drain  opening  into  a  main  drain,  and 
would  of  itself  suggest  that  this  is  the  point  of  junction,  without  oonsider> 
ing  the  testimony  of  the  headings.  It  may,  therefore,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  the  phice  of  junction  wa?  at  the  point  e,  or  944  feet 
fmtn  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  ooDsequently  813*6  feet  from  the  back 
of  the  Virgin's  Fountain. 

This  discovery  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  wording  of  the 
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ioflcriptioo.  In  tbe  dtnetioni  whkih  tm  indicated  by  th*  hwrfinp  at  a 
and  /  the  two  partua  were  working  naailj  paiaM  to  one  amoChHV  and 

might  have  passed  eaoh  other  without  joinings,  having  a  thickness  of  seven 
feet  of  rock  between  ;  those  in  the  up-stream  channel  being  to  the  right 
or  east  of  those  in  the  down-stream  tunnel.  Each,  therefore,  begun  to 
turn  to  his  right ;  and  those  in  the  up-stream  channel  did  so  most  rapidlj. 
The  ahape  of  the  cutting  at  the  point  d  gives  evidence  of  a  rery  complete 
change  of  au  Thia  ia  not^  aa  might  be  aappoaed  from  the  plan,  an  up- 
atnam  headingf  oonilifltii^  with  what  haa  been  aaid  befon ;  for  tlie  voof 
of  the  tunnel  at  €f  ia  curved  on  the  side  and  not  at  the  end  of  thia  aet  bad^ 
showing  that  the  workman,  after  leaving  the  false  headings  a,  6,  c,  b^^ 
to  widen  the  cliannel  on  his  right,  facing  for  a  short  time  to  the  aide 
instead  of  to  his  front.  The  little  buttress  thus  It  ft  was  never  cleare<l 
away,  but  remains  to  give  its  evidence  of  the  method  of  excavation  ol 
the  tunnel. 

The  inscription  (line  2)  tells  us  that  t/iree  cubiU  remained  to  be  broken 
through,  when  it  was  diaooverad  that  tiiera  waa  aa  "  ezoeaa  in  the  lodc  to 
the  right"  Now  if  we  oonaider  the  down-stream  party  to  have  wotked 
to  i,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  party  at  <f  were  joat  three  enbits  of  IBindMi 
from  them,  when  they  discovered  their  excess,  and  began  to  cat  away  the 
rock  on  the  right.  It  was  this  which  was  done  according  to  the  text 
(line  3),  for  they  "struck  on  the  west"  that  is,  facing  west,  just  as  we 
have  seen  the  excavator  at  d  must  have  faced.  The  party  at  in  the 
meanwhile,  seem  to  have  stopiK'd  working,  which  Uiey  would  naturally  do, 
to  avoid  injiuring,  or  being  injured  by,  the  others  when  the  pick  struck 
through  the  last  dividing  ptotition  of  jrodc  Again,  in  the  bttt  line,  we 
lead  that  <*1hTee-foarths[f]  of  aonldt  waa  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the 
head  of  the  excavation."  If  thia  be  the  ocmct  reading,  it  ia  xemaihaUs 
that  the  difference  of  height  of  the  two  channels  at  the  point  of  janduai 
is  just  13  inches  or  cloee  iqwo  tliree-fourths  of  a  cubit  of  16  inches. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  text  is  deficient  just  in  the  place  where 
the  number  occurs,  and  it  apiK-ai-s,  according  to  Professor  8ayce,  that  the 
word  n^^^  is  used  as  a  plural  :  it  may,  therefore,  be  found  that  the 
measurement  recorded  in  the  inscription  lefers  to  something  else.  The 
words  "height of  the  rock  over  the  head  of  the  excavation/'  strictly 
interpreted,  would  eeem  to  infer  that  the  excavators  were  aware  of  ths 
thidmem  cf  the  rook  above  them,  that  is,  cf  the  depth  of  the  channel 
below  the  soifMC  of  the  hilL  This  they  could  only  oaoertain  either  hj 
mea.<!urement  at  the  montha  of  the  channel,  cr  bymnning  contours  over 
tils  hill, — just  as  t)ie  accompanying  section  is  constructed  from  the 
eontours — unless  they  made  a  shaft  to  the  surface.  This  is  just  what 
they  did,  for  at  a  ilistance  of  470  feet  from  the  south  end  a  shaft  still 
exists  reaching  up  to  the  rock  surface.  It  is  covered  in  above  with  large 
fallen  blocks,  but  was  no  doubt  once  open  and  served  as  a  well  mouth. 
The  rack  aoiftoe  is  14  fast  above  ths  floor  of  Iks  tunnel,  Iks  height  of 
which  is  3  feet  8  inchee  at  thia  point  The  thirfrncea  of  rock  i%  fliswfa% 
about  10  feet  <*above  the  head  of  ths  exoavaftiMi*  at  ths  ahalb  Thk  ia 
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the  miniinQm  thickness,  as  is  shown  by  the  tectioii,  for  towaidf  the  north 
tlM  rock  wabm  m  170  liMl  tibow  tlie  roof  of  tlw  toimd.  Peil»|ii  in  tht 
«nd  the  doobtfol  nwd  mBj  provo  to  be  HMD  "  hnndnd,"  of  which 
the  fint  and  last  letters  certainly  ooonr,  though  the  haa  not  been 
discerned  ;  and  the  inaM'i|j4ion  in  sm  1i  a  case  would  refer,  in  genenl  tsnxm, 
to  the  ttverage  thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  aqaeduct. 

Still  more  I'nten^stini^  is  the  question  whether  the  leii^^  of  "a 
thotisand  cubits "  can  have  any  connection  with  the  mea>5iire(l  length  of 
tlie  cuial.  It  is  remarkable  that  1,700  feet  is  very  cl<'s«'  uj>on  1,000  cubits 
of  21  inches,  and  i^  also  very  nearly  1,200  cubits  of  17  inches,  so  that  the 
two  radnigi  adopted  hgr  Profeasog  Baym  and  Mr.  Bhapira  reapeotively 
might  both  be  snppoiied  on  the  aanmiption  of  a  diffennt  leogth 
It  would,  however,  be  n  yntj  aatoniahing  ooinddenoe  if  a  tunnel  ao 
ifiugularly  excavated  should  in  the  end  have  proved  to  be  exactly  a 
tbonaand  cnbita  kfBgt  and  it  aeems  far  more  probable  that  the  wxitar  of 
the  inscription  pives  m  estimated  or  approximate  length,  in  round 
numlKTM,  ill  which  case  the  inscription  has  no  vahie  lus  tixint,'  the  length 
of  the  cubit.  I  have  given,  in  the  (^uartt  rh/  IStatenient  of  18h(),  a  resume 
of  the  measurements  of  the  Jerusalem  Haram  and  the  Galilean  Syna- 
goguea,  which  af^iear  to  indicate  a  length  of  about  16  inches  as  that  ot  the 
lewidk  eabit>  which  wia  not  of  neoeanty  the  aame  aa  the  i^'ptian  cubit 

The  avunige  meaenrement  of  the  homan  hand,  as  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  Zereth  or  breadth  of  four  fingers,  and  of  the  mt  or  apan ; 
and  the  digit  of  Maimonides  aa  compared  with  the  contents  of  an  avenige 
egg,  all  acrree  with  this  shorter  meaenrement.  The  "  cubit"  (or  fore-arm) 
"of  a  man  cannot  be  measured  so  as  to  give  21  inches,  nor  could  48 
iKirlcyoorns  ]h>  made  to  measure  more  tb&n  about  16  inches  (cf.  "  Handbook 
to  Bible,  '  pp.  57,  79). 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Beswick's  cakulatious,  which  reduces  the  length  of  the 
tannel  to  1,478  feet,  is  founded  on  n  miaoonception  {Quarterly  SMtm&nt, 
1881,  pu  m),  Mllie  l«gth  of  the  bmncfa  from  the  Vhvm'a  Fountain iano^ 
inchided  in  the  totel  of  1,706  foei. 

We  have,  however,  paid  special  attention  to  the  quaatioii  whether 
any  marks  of  measurement  could  be  found  on  the  walls  or  roof  of  the 
channel,  and  we  obtained  meastirements  of  certain  distances  l>etween 
marks  on  the  wall,  of  which  a  digest  is  given  below.  Tin-  marks  in 
question  art>  evidently  artiliciai,  l)eing  s([uare  or  triangular  uotclic:!  niwisur- 
ing  about  1^  inches  wide.  In  one  place  two  of  them  occur  8  iudhes  apart 
(half  n  cubit  of  16  inehee),  which,  if  it  had  any  weight,  would  aeem  to 
indicate  that  the  woieniwmmite  wure  not  very  carefully  taken.  It  oeemn 
jmpoaeible^  howarar,  to  deduce  any  weuH  of  value  from  the  meaanremente 
tabukted. 

There  are  marks  in  other  places  where  iron  crampa  leem  to  have  been 
driven  some  3  inches  into  the  rock,  but  these  abo  have  no  rog\ilar  interval 
of  occurrence,  and  a  very  ca/eful  examination  of  lH)th  wall.s,  fuur  times 
repeated,  has  failed  to  show  ua  any  other  marks  or  signs  than  those  above- 
mentioned. 
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The  genenil  impreanon  rendtiiig  from  an  examinatioii  of  the  oondnit 
IB  that  it  WM  the  work  of  a  people  whoee  knowledge  of  engineeriiig  was 

rudimentary.  It  is  well  known  that  in  mininrr  it  is  very  difficult  to 
induce  the  exoavatrir  to  keep  in  a  truly  straiglit  line,  the  tendency  being 
to  diverge  vi  ry  rajtidly  to  one  side.  Tt  is  possible  that  this  is  the  reel 
reason  of  the  crooked  run  of  the  (-inal  ;  hut  another  reason  niav  liave  been 
the  comparative  hardness  of  the  strata  met  in  mining  at  an  uniform  level 
through  a  hill,  with  beds  having  a  eonndeniible  dip.  It  will,  however,  be 
obaerved  that,  after  passing  the  ahaft^  the  dinctioii  of  the  tunnel  changes 
to  a  line  nu»e  tmly  directed  on  tiie  ^iigin'e  Fountain.  The  ezcavaton 
from  the  Siloam  end  became  aware,  probably  by  the  impoenbilitjofaeeing 
a  light  at  the  head  of  the  mine,  when  standing  at  the  moirth  of  the 
channel,  that  they  were  not  going  stniight,  and  the  only  means  they  had 
of  correcting  the  error,  consisted  in  making  a  shaft  up  to  the  surface  to 
Kce  where  they  had  got  to.  After  ascertaining  this,  they  went  straight 
for  about  140  feet,  and  then  diverged  gradually  to  the  left ;  but  their 
general  'direction,  nevertheless,  agrees  roughly  with  that  of  the  rock 
contonr,  which  may  he  due  to  fbllowiug  a  paiticnlar  seam  of  rock. 

The  northern  party  were  yet  more  hopelessly  in  the  dark,  and  the 
great  divergence  to  the  west  can  only  be  explained  by  rappoaing  that  they 
did  not  know  where  they  were  going.  They  seem  to  have  been  guided, 
at  length,  by  the  smmd  of  the  picks  in  the  other  tunnel,  which  would  be 
heard  at  a  couBiderable  distance  through  the  aoft  rock,  but  even  then 
their  course  indicates  givat  uiicei'tainty. 

It  is  also  apfKireut  that  a  rivalry  must  have  exiwte*!  between  the  two 
parties,  working  as  the  inscription  tells  us  "  eagerly  ; "  for  the  two 
narrowest  parts  of  the  tunnel  occur,  one  on  either  aide  of  tiie  point  of 
junction.  In  fact,  the  ezcavatoia  must  be  aocuaed  of  ssamping  their 
work,  with  the  object  of  ahowing  a  greater  total  length  than  their  rivals, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  reduced  the  size  of  the  excavation  to  a  minimum 
in  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  man  could  have  worked.  It  is 
clear,  anyhow,  that  the  excavators  were  not  gianti^,  and  prolxible  that 
they  were  under  the  average  size  of  the  modem  peas.\ntry  in  Palestine. 

Another  interesting  <iue.'<li(tn  is  the  incre;tsc  of  height  in  the  tunnel 
near  the  point  of  junction.  This  may  iiave  been  due  to  the  intention  of 
concealing  their  previous  proceedings,  but  it  ssems  more  probable  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  dlfTerenoe  of  level  between  the  two 
whoe  th^  meet  The  height  of  the  daamA  doee  not  a]qpear— according 
to  the  section — to  bear  any  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  rode  above,  but 
there  mu.st  evidently  have  l)een  some  canse  for  the  difference  of  height  in 
various  parts  of  the  aqueduct.  There  is  a  fall  of  a  foot  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  tunnel,  but  the  })ottom  is  coated  with  very  hard  mud,  so  that  it  is 
quite  imjKvssible  tf)  iiMcertain  whether  the  floor  is  properly  levelled  or  no. 
At  one  |>oint  (A  on  enlarged  plan)  a  sudden  fall  of  4  inches  a|)pears  to 
occur  in  the  floor  level,  and  the  water  beoolneH  deeper  within  a  few  steps. 
Vnm  this  point,  also^  the  roof  begins  to  rise,  and  geta  gradually  higher. 
In  48  lis*  from  A  to  the  point  of  junction  e,  the  tunnel  incnMaes  from 
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i  faat  6  indies  ta  4  fee*  8  indMB  in  height  It  leems  probable,  tiieraforB^ 
thai  tlie  scmtheni,  or  np-ifcratm  tnnnel,  ttmdk  hig^  hy  abont  2  feet  than 
the  floor  of  the  down  atrcam  ■haft,  and  that  the  floor  was  sabeeqnently 
lowered  as  hr  as  A,  when  it  was  fonnd  that  the  water  would  flow  for  the 
reet  of  the  way  to  the  pool  without  further  alteration.  This  inference 
could  only  Vie  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  sovfhi-n}  channel  In'ing  the 
highest — which  is  the  case.  If  the  northern  chaniu'l  had  l)een  the  hijjhest 
we  should  prolKibly  have  fonnd  a  kind  of  sh(w>t,  instead  of  a  gradual 
levelling  oil  of  the  floor.  The  observation  serves,  however,  to  give  au 
independent  ocmfimiatiaii  of  the  delenninatioii  of  the  point  of  junction 
before  indicated  from  eonsiderBtio&  of  the  phn  alone. 

With  all  allowances,  it  is  neverthelesi  remarkable  that  there  ahonld 
have  been  so  little  difference  of  level  between  the  two  tnnnel».  It  woold 
have  been  oaity  from  the  flow  of  the  torrent  in  the  Kedron,  to  make  snre 
that  the  PcH)!  of  .Siloam  was  lower  than  the  sprinp  ;  nnd  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  by  nuans  of  a  plummet  or  of  a  rude  water  level  of  some 
kind,  to  preserve  tiie  level  of  the  chann<>l  tin.  tr  ;  hut  it  is  extraordinary 
that  the  two  extreme  enda  of  the  channel  should  ditler  hy  only  a  foot  in 
level,  consideriug  that  the  two  ends  were  started  independently. 

The  two  ends  of  the  channel  are  more  lofty  than  any  other  part»  and 
near  the  month  the  tnnnel  is  IS  to  16  feet  high.  Baihaps  this  may  also 
be  connected  with  the  question  of  tibe  water  levdi,  for  the  intenoittent 
flow  of  the  Virgin's  Pool  must  have  caused  considerable  difl^culties.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  time  of  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel,  the  overflow  of  the 
spring  apiH\'irs  to  have  Wm  carried  otf  by  the  "bnwk  that  ran  through 
the  midst  of  tlic  land"  (2  Chron.,  xxxii,  4),  but  some  of  the  water  would, 
nevertheless,  run  down  the  channel.  If,  however,  the  floor  of  the  tunnel 
at  its  upper  end  had  been  kept  about  a  foot  above  the  bigh-water  mark 
nntfl  the  end  of  the  woilc,  this  woold  have  been  soflldent  to  prevent  any 
flow  down  the  tnnnel  The  height  of  the  aqnednet  at  the  npper  end  is 
2^  feet,  and  it  increases  rapidly  to  6  feet  in  20  feet  distance,  i^r  which 
it  decreases  gradually  to  about  8  feet  This  might  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing ^at  the  tunnel  was  purposely  at  first  run  up-hill  for  a  short 
distance  to  j)revent  the  water  entering,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  by 
sinking  the  floor  so  as  to  admit  the  overflow  when  the  natural  outflow  of 
the  Virgin's  Pool  down  the  Kedron  valley  wjis  stopj^d. 

The  enlargement  at  the  soathem  end  may  also  be  due  to  the  sinking 
of  the  floor  after  the  junction  had  been  effected.  It  may  have  been  foond 
that  the  water  stood  ift  the  tnnnel  and  oonld  not  flow  into  the  pool  The 
excavators  would  then  cot  away  the  rock  floor  nntO  the  water  ran  throogh, 
and  the  roof  would  consequently  be  higher  above  the  water  than  near  the 
centre  where  the  water  was  standing.  Tn  this  case,  it  seems  to  have  been 
merely  aeeidental  that  the  levels  of  the  tunnels  near  the  |>oint  of  junction 
were  so  nearly  the  same,  and  the  difl'ereneea  of  height  in  various  ]>jirts  are 
seen  to  be  easily  explained,  on  the  theory  that  the  aqueduct  re(]uired  con- 
siderable alteration  after  th^  junction  had  been  effected,  and  the  water 
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admitted  iut<3  the  upper  part  of  the  diAimel  in  (mler  to  obtain  an  outflow 
at  the  pool  of  Silo.un. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  all  the  [xiints  which  seem  to  me  of  importAnce, 
aa  beai'ing  ou  the  method  of  coutiti'uction  of  the  canal,  and  its  relation  to 
thft  iroiding  d  the  inacriptioii.  Tbe  number  of  mall  bendi  and 
inwguhuritiea  in  the  oonne  of  the  tonnel  ehow^  not  len  than  do  the 
laiger  inegnlaritiei^  that  it  waa  the  work  of  primitive  engineeni  nn- 
aoquaiDte<I  with  any  very  accurate  instrumenta  or  methodH  of  meaaore- 
meut.  Such  rock-cut  channels  are  found  in  other  parta  of  Paleatiue  (aa  at 
'Askar,  near  Shechem,  Sheet  XI;  at 'Anin,  Sheet  VIII;  or  at  lyejjAn, 
Sheet  VIII),  but  the  Siloaju  tuunel  the  most  imporUuit  work  of  the 
kind  yet  discovered.  The  sides  are  covered  up  to  a  height  of  about 
3  feet  with  a  thin  red  cement,  very  haid,  and  full  of  pounded  pottery, 
being  exactly  aimilar  in  constitution  to  that  now  used  in  Palestine  for  lining 
ciatcnifli  The  eracka  in  the  roek  are  in  many  placea  filled  in  with  aimyar 
oement  above  the  3-€set  level  In  other  plamo  the  rock  hM  been  eal 
away  so  as  to  form  a  little  drain,  by  whieh  a  small  land'Spring  oonid  be 
led  into  the  channel 

The  lower  part  of  the  channel  has  been  widened  slightly  in  the  parta 
where  the  tunnel  is  highest,  the  walLs  being  scooped  out  some  3  inches  on 
either  side  to  a  height  of  about  2^  feet.  There  is  also  a  shaft  or  standing 
place  at  700  feet  from  the  south  end.  It  is  7  feet  high  from  the  floor,  and 
the  roof  is  of  rock.  Poasibly  it  was  made  by  the  excavator  to  rest  himself 
in  by  standing  upright  after  working  for  a  long  time  in  a  reeombent 
poaition,for  it  is  near  the  lowest  part  of  the  tunneL  It  may  ahn  have 
been  constructed  for  safety  when  the  sudden  oveiflow  of  the  spring  filled 
the  tunnel,  for  his  head  woold  be  high  above  the  water  if  he  sat  or  stood 
under  this  shaft. 

We  did  not  observe  any  side  entrance  into  the  channel  at  any  point, 
and  the  walls  and  nxjf  are  of  solid  rock  thixnighout.  The  initials 
J.  A.  8.  H.  M.,  and  ilate  1835,  are  burnt  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle  on  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel  at  240  feet  from  the  southern  end. 

In  connectioin  with  thia  tonnel  I  may  add  a  few  worda  as  to  the  new 
aqneduet  recently  discovered  by  the  Fellahin.  It  was  not  apparently 
examined  hy  Dr.  Guthe,  and  only  a  small  paii  of  it  is  at  present  visibls. 
The  level  of  the  top  of  the  covering  stones  is  about  2,001  feet  at  the  point 
observed.  The  stones  are  1  foot  thick,  and  the  channel  beneath  is  at  least 
2  feet  deep,  and  prol>ably  more,  as  it  is  filled  up  with  nibliiah.  Thw  gives 
a  level  2,088  feet,  which  is  a  foot  al  >ove  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  j)ool  of 
Sil<jam,  from  whirh  this  a<iue(luct  ajjpears  to  have  led.  Tlie  channel  is  rock- 
cut,  3^  feet  wide,  luid  roofed  w^ith  slabs  of  stone.  In  some  of  these  there 
are  slits  about  3  inches  wide  and  jK)  inches  long,  but  the  object  of  these 
openings  is  not  dear,  oalemthey  served  for  air  holes  torslieve  the  piossuru. 
Ilie  aqaedoct  appeals  to  fbUow  the  contour  of  the  hill,  westwards  from 
Siloam,  and  the  Fellahin,  who  have  not  discovered  the  end  of  it,  suggested 
Uiat  it  went  to  the  Btr  £y<ib,  where  it  will  be.  remembered  Ckdonel  Warren 
foond  an  unfinished  subteiranean  flhannel.  The  diflferenoe  ol  level  is, 
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however,  too  great  to  allow  of  the  two  t>eing|>m]>ably  connecteci.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  follow  up  the  aqueduct  from  both  ends,  especially  aa 
It  nuij  fdinish  the  ml  eaqJaimtion  of  the  expraMon  that  HewikiA 
"  Stopped  the  waterooone  of  the  upper  spring  end  hrooght  it  etnig^t 
down  to  the  weet  lide  of  the  Cily  of  David"  (8  Chron.  itto,  80),  thaa 
throwing  eome  light  on  the  vexe<l  question  of  ibiB  poeitkm  of  Uiie  pert  of 
Jemeelem.  It  is  quite  poasible  that  subterranean  reservoin*,  as  yet 
unknown,  may  exist  in  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  for  the  Btr  Eyftb 
itaelf  was  lopg  quite  unknown,  and  waa  recovered  in  the  middle  agee  by 
excavation. 
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KADESH  ON  THE  CRONIES, 


KADESH  ON  THE  ORONTES. 

Arbos  House,  Central  Hill,  Uitkr  Norwood, 

March  90th,  1862. 

It  was  acarcely  worth  Mr.  Tomkius'  while  to  wury  our  different  opinions 
from  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,  where  we  had  his  maiis  and 
diagniDfl^  and  ample  opportnnitj  lor  diacniarioD,  to  your  "  QiiarteriyJ*  As 
he  has  done  ao^  howeVer,  I  "beg  to  ie<4tate  my  reaaoos  for  agredog  vith 
Ideatenant  Coiider,  and  disagreeing  with  him : — 

1.  Forty  years  ago  the  Rev,  Dr.  Thomson  found  the  name  Kadesh 

dil^giiig  to  the  place.  In  the  "Land  and  the  Book,"  page  110, 
he  Bays,  "At  Kodes,  an  old  city  near  the  head  of  the  T>ake 
of  Hums,  I  fimiid  the  ]>c;iK;uits  breaking  up  beautiful  marble 
columns  with  skHlge-hanimei-s,"  &c. 

2.  In  1872  I  visited  Tell  Neby  Meudch,  in  company  wit^  Mr.  Eirby 

Green,  H.R  Majest/a  ChnaiiL  We  apent  a  night  and  part  of 
two  daya  in  the  place,  and  found  the  name  atill  known  to  the 
peopki 

Ht.  Tomkins*  own  mapa  and  plans,  showing  tlie  combatants  inaction 
all  round  the  lake,  practicsdly  disposed  of  Mr.  Tomkins*  theory. 
4.  The  complaint  of  Il;imest^8  IT,  as  he  atuniblod  into  the  Khita  ambus- 
cade, that  hia  army  being  at  the  L;ike  of  the  /Vmorites,  had  left 
him  in  the  luirh.    Hiul  the  Egyptian  lunny  been  at  the  sheet  of 
water  at  the  city  Eladesh,  they  would  liave  been  in  the  proper 
place  to  have  supported  tiieir  king,  and  they  oould  not  have  been 
considered  absent. 
Begretting  my  inabilily  to  agree  with  Ifr.  Tomldna  on  thia  point, 
I  gladly  acknowledge  the  good  aenrioe  he  has  done  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  anbject 

William  Weioht. 


ASSYiOAN  DISCOVERIES  »£AB  BAQDAD. 

DuRiNo  a  discussion  which  recently  took  place  on  a  paj>er  read  at  the 
Victoria  Institute  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tonikins,  on  Biblical  Proper  Names, 
Mr.  Baasam,  the  well-known  discoverer  of  Assyrian  relics,  made  the 
following  atatement  in  referenoe  to  hia  recent  reaeaiehea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Bagdad.  ^'Ifr.Tomkinahaa  alluded  to  the  diaooveriea  I  hare  been 
wiablftd  to  make  Mnnng  the  ancient  citiea  of  the  Eaatt    I  am  aony  I 
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eannot  at  present  say  much  about  what  I  have  recently  been  doing, 
or  I  ahoold  have  given  the  aoooant  elsewhere.  Indeed,  with  one  excep- 
tion, I  have  not  very  much  to  tell  you  since  the  lecture  I  delivered  here 
two  years  ago.  I  will,  however,  offer  you  a  brief  statement  ui  what  I 
have  lately  ditoovered.  In  March  last  I  went  out  again  to  the  East, 
as  you  know  I  am  always  doing,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  old 
cities  which  lie  buried  there.  As  I  w;i«  journeying  on  one  occasion  in 
pursuit  of  this  object,  I  met  witli  an  Anib  wlio  told  me  that  he  knew  of 
an  old  ruined  city,  the  remains  of  which  were  U>  be  found  within  five 
houis  of  Bagdad — that  is  to  say,  taking  the  computation  at  three  miles 
an  hour,  the  place  he  knew  of  was  fifteen  miles  from  Bagdad.  Am  lam 
one  who  never  refuaee  to  act  on  any  information  likely  to  lead  to  some 
practical  result,  I  said  I  would  go  with  him  to  the  place  indicated. 
I  therefore  accompanied  him ;  and  as  we  were  travelling  along  the  route 
pointed  out  by  the  Arab,  we  came  at  a  distance  of  four  hours'  journeying 
upon  an  old  ruin  that  I  had  never  seen  before — a  nn'n  of  great  magnitude 
— so  large,  indeed,  that  it  must  l>e  about  three  miles  in  circiinifercnce. 
I  at  first  tliought  tiiat  this  w;us  the  place  of  which  my  guide  had  sjioken, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "  Oh  I  this  is  the  place  ? "  He  replied,  "  No  ;  that  is 
not  the  place  I  told  you  cf,  it  is  further  on."  Then  I  said,  "  What  is  this 
place  r  He  answered,  "  I  do  not  know."  However,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  certainly  opiore  it  when  I  came  back.  We  consequently 
went  onwards,  and  at  last  the  Arab  showed  me  a  most  wonderful  ruin.  I 
set  to  work  and  excavated  there,  but  I  found  notldng  of  any  antiquarian 
value,  I  afterwards  went  back  to  the  pLice  I  had  first  seen,  and  com- 
menced a  thorough  searoh  there.  Tlie  n^nidt  wjis,  that  after  digging  for 
four  days  we  c^ime  upon  the  top  of  sonu^  wjUIh.  This  induced  us  to 
persevere  with  increawd  ardour,  and  we  soon  found  that  "we  had  come 
upon  au  enormous  building,  in  which  we  begau  to  find  iuscriptions. 
I  may  here  tay  that  I  am  net  an  Assyrian  reader.  lamonlyadisoisTeier 
of  Assyrian  relics,  which  I  send  to  the  British  Museum,  where  those  who 
have  made  Assyriology  a  study  Interpret  the  inscriptions  I  find.  We 
first  of  all  discovered  four  rooms,  rind  then  came  upon  a  fifth.  They  were 
what  I  should  call  generally  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  order,  and 
paved  with  bricks  or  atones  ;  but  the  fifth  room  was  paved  with  asphalte, 
the  discovery  of  which  brought  to  my  mind  Solomon's  saying'-  Tlie re 
is  nothing  new  under  tiie  sun."  Previous  to  this  I  had  always  thought 
that  iuiphalte  was  a  modem  invention.  Singular  as  this  discovery  was, 
we  dug  through  the  auphcUte,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  rewarded  by 
coming  upon  a  coffer  on  which  we  found  inscriptiona.  From  this  coffer 
we  took  two  cylinders.  These  were  covered  with  inscriptions,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  most  important  records  of  the  oldest  city  in  the  worid, 
founded,  as  historians  tell  us,  by  Noah  after  the  Deluge,  and  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Noah  buried  the  antediluvian  records.  Well, 
I  had  to  come  home  ;  but  I  left  some  workmen  continuing  the  operations 
at  the  sj)ot,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  they  have  found,  after  a  few 
days'  more  digging^  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  there  was  a  channel,  and 
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iiNode  that  channel  than  wen  reoorda  inaeribad  on  naatlj  tan  tiumauid 
tablets.  These  tablets  are  all  coming  to  ^gllfm^i  hnt  we  oannot  of  ocniiae 

as  yet  say  what  they  contain.  They  may  contain  something  of  even  greater 
value  than  anytliinc^  that  has  hitherto  been  diflcovered  in  the  courae  of 
our  Eastern  resemches.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  we  shall  really  tind  on 
them  the  antedihivia)i  reconls  of  which  I  liavc  sjxiken.  Aftt^r  I  have  l)een 
out  there  again  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  fui-ther  infut  niation  as  to 
thia  interaating  diicoyaiy  on  mj  retom.  I  hope  to  be  going  out  in 
another  month,  and  than  I  truat  I  ahaU  be  able  to  make  atali  foitbar 
advanon  on  what  we  have  abaady  diaeoyered.* 


CROMLECHS  ON  THB  EAST  OF  JORDAN. 

Captain  Cokder,  in  his  interesting  account  of  survey  work  done  hx 
him  and  hia  companions  East  of  Jordan,  speaks  of  having  found  some  40() 
croudeclis.  Thia  agrees  wnth  tlie  statementH  made  to  my  husband  by  his 
Arab  escort  when  he  visited  that  country  in  1855,  "  our  guides  told  us  that 
they  abound  all  over  the  hills."  In  his  "Byways  in  Palestine,"  lat 
Edition,  p.  64,  he  givea  a  drawing  of  one  of  aevend  which  he  aaw  after 
leaying  Sitf ,  going  noiihwaida  thnnigh  Baaban.  Th^  were  oonatroeted 
of  fonr  huge  aUbs  of  brown  flinty  looking  atone  fanning  a  chamber  ;  two 
for  sides,  one  for  back,  and  a  cover  over  all  which  measured  eleven  feet 
by  six  and  about  four  feet  high.  Mr.  Finn  considered  them  to  be  of 
Pagan  origin,  and  that  they  were  altai^  *  Tlii^  ^■iew  has  been  adopted  by 
Captain  Condcr,  who  finds  that  tliey  are  conut  cted  with  sacred  centres 
and  with  stone  circles,  and  he  fhows  how,  in  placing  an  ottering  on  the 
top  slab  or  lintel,  the  offerer  must  face  ea«t,  as  mast  of  the  cromlechs  occur 
on  the  weat  of  liie  circle.  Some  have  supposed  the  hwt  half  of  die  word 
cromlech  to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  pn^  fteocA,  tablet "  or  "  skb." 
It  ia  interesting  to  observe  that  the  cromlechs  found  by  Captain  Obnder 
are  mostly  placed  on  the  live  rocL  He  also  finda  holes  often  excavated  in 
the  live  rock  dose  to  the  cromlechs,  as  also  a  similar  hole  in  the  top  slab, 
inrobably  to  receive  the  live  embejrs  (charcoal)  for  kindling  the  sacrifice. 
"Various  passages  of  Holy  Seripttire  come  to  mind  in  reading  these  things, 
and  first  in  importance  are  the  numerous  references  to  the  rock  ■^•^^J  as  an 
emblem  of  Crod  (see  Deut  xxxii,  4;  and  xxx,  xxxi ;  and  1  Cor.  1 
and  many  otiier  passages). 

Moses  speaks  of  the  heathen  gods:  "Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rode** 
Dent  zjoii,  31.  Again,  Qod  forbade  hewn  blockaar  alabato  be  need 
in  buflding  His  altar,  Ex.  zz,  SS.  The  veiy  altars  were  to  be  different 
It  ia  interesting  to  notice  that  Hannah  placed  hia  altar  upon  a  rock, 
Jndgea,  xiii,  19.  And  the  connection  of  the  great  rock  on  MoriiJi  with 
the  temple  and  the  altar  ia  very  interest!]^     The  ragged  simplici^ 

*  Ste  slso  "  Byways,**  p.  888,  for  the  aoooont  of  a  zemukftUe  rode  itoiie 
monument  betwsen       and  Sidon. 
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Uiat  TwieiaUe  rock  itiU  bean  teitimony  to  the  obedience  of  tbe  Hebrew 
people  to  the  law  el  Moeee.  It  was  left  unhewn,  tfaong^,  but  the  baee 
fottndation  of  the  temple  end  altar.  The  Bedaween  told  Captain  Oonder 
that  the  eromleche  are  called  "Beit  el  Glml/'  "ghoals*  house/'  i,e., 
demona.  Compare  thifl  with  the  statement  of  Moses  in  the  chapter 
above  quoted,  Dent,  xxxii,  where  the  rofk  of  laniel  is  coiitranted  with 
the  lieathen  "uo— gods"  in  verse  17.  They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  that 
is,  demons.  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x,  evidently  him  these  jwu^siiges  in  his 
mind,  when  he  speaks  of  the  rock,  v.  1,  and  in  v.  20, the  Gentiles  siicrifice 
to  devils  (doiftdna),  not  to  God."  The  wofd  need  here  ia  the  same  aa  naed 
in  the  Septuagiut,  Dent,  xxx,  11-17,  and  signifieB,  like  the  Arabic 
"  l^wml,*  a  malignant  demon,  liie  Anb  tradition  haa  praeerved  for  oa  the 
alloaion  to  ancient  customs  older  than  the  day.s  when  Deuteronomy  waa 
written  by  Mose^  on  the  eastern  aide  id  Jordan,  where  these  altari  not 
''overthrown"  by  Israel  still  exist. 

E.  A.  Fink. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  SCAPE  GOAT. 

jBRxmALKMy  January,  IH,  1888. 

.Having  visited  to-day,  under  the  guidance  of  Sheikh  Bashid,  El 
Mnnt&r,  I  am  able  to  ooofiim  what  is  said  by  Oaptain  Oonder  in  the 

Quarterly  StaUmeni,  p.  206. 

•  The  distance  from  Jerusalem,  the  grand  view  of  Jerusalem,  the  expanse 
of  country  spread  out  before  one,  the  strange  cliaracter  of  the  mountjvin 
(on  the  one  side  rtiUini;  in  rich  folds  of  pasture  giounds  tenanted  by 
numberles.s  tl<x-ks,  on  the  otlier,  bh-ak,  bare,  eliill,  an<i  precipit^jus),  the 
iiccordance  of  the  nomenclature,  all  the^  thiug»  make  one  believe  that  tills 
miut  be  the  "  mountain  of  the  scape  goat" 

I  do  not  know  whether  Captain  C(mderhaa  called  attrition  to  the  laige 
datem  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  the  fragmentaiy  pieoea  of  moaaic 
pavement,  or  to  the  traces  of  walla  and  other  buildinga  ' 

One  thinks  generally  that  not  much  may  be  done  on  a  winter  day. 
But  this  morning — with  its  heavy  clouds  massing  over  and  then  drifting 
away  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  many  bursts  of  sunshine  bringing  out  every 
detiiil,-  Bethlehem,  Beit  Jfda,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  Zion,  Moriah,  the 
Mount  t)f  Ulive.s,  &c.,  were  lighted  up  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

The  view  to  the  north-east  was  veiy  cloudy,  but  the  view  of  the  Deiid 
Sea  and  the  desert  countiy  of  Judah  waa  magnificent  1 

C.  PiGKBBiiro  Glarkb. 
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I  0  aRer.  O.  T.  Peloher   . . 

1  0  a\V.  H.  Rvlandi.Eiq... 

1  0  aRer.  (i.  U.  Ifulliiu  . . 

1  0  oRov.  J.  T.  Fowler  .. 

0  0  aT.  J.  Wiiltoii,  Esq.  ., 
10  0  aA.  ¥.  Buxton.  Esq. 
10  6  aRev.  ii.  Liulcls  . . 

1  0  aRer.  W.  Ingn , . 

1  0  aMajor-Ocn.  t'ookt' 

0  0  aU.  II.  lutchener,  Esq. 


Carried  forward  88  4  6 


Total 


3o5  10 

0 

.    1  1 

0 

0  10 

0  10 

fi 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

ti 

1  1 

0 

8  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

e 

1  1 

U 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  6 

0 

875  11 

6 

£  «. 

d. 

i  32  4 

6 

8  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

8  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  I 

0 

0  10 

8 

1  1 

0 

8  8 

0 

1  1 

0 

i  i 

u 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

() 

1  1 

o 

1  1 

o 

1  0 

o 

1  0 

o 

68  IS 

o 

Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  or  SUfiSCiOFnONS. 


nE.  M.  Parker,  Esq.    . . 
aRer.  Canon  i'earson 
aW.  II.  Iieightoii,Eaq... 
«Rev.  A.  Tajirlor 
aHon.  Mrs.  Paley  .« 


FEB  X7KI0K  BANK. 


£  n.  d. 
110 
10  0 
2  2  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 


Curiadforirud  (40 


Brought  forward  5   4  0 

oR.  Taylor,  Esq.        . ,        . .  110 

oJ.  E.  Blocke.^luiu",  E«|.  1    1  0 

a(Jr.  D.  W.  Digbv,  Esq.        ..  2  10  O 

ail.  i*\  PeaM,  Esq   110 


ToUl 


10  17  0 


LOCAL  S00IBTIE8. 


Aekma»Udif9d 

£ 

Aberdeen        ..       ..  ..13 

AUm  5 

Anstruther   3 

Ayr      «•  2 

Belfast  3 

BiBhope  Waltham  ..2 

Brighton   ,21 

Bristol  8 

Bttndcgr    1 

OamlvidgB    27 

Ohelmfford  ..       *.       ..  1 

Ohelkenham   22 


M  detail  undw  tf^etal  ktuUmg, 


s.  rf. 

12  6 
6  6 

13  8 
16  8 


13  6 

2  0 

9  2 

11  0 

11  0 

18  6 

16  6 

0  0 


Carried  forward  114  12  0 


Brought  forward 

DnnfennUiw  

Edinburgh  .. 
Gln^pow. .        , .       . . 
Ipswich  . .        . .  .. 

Leeds     «•  .. 

Loith  

Manchester     ..  ., 

Korwioh  , 

Rrde  

Weston-super-Mare 
Winchester  .. 

Total  880  18  8 


€  *.  d, 

114  12  0 

9  4  0 

02  Vi  10 

•ii  11  9 

5  13 
25  0 

5  3 
31  16 

1  1 

•t  0 
3  1 

2  12 


6 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
6 
0 


£   #.  rf. 

Sabtcriptiuns  and  donations    ..                 ..        ..       375  11  6 

Do.,  per  Coutts'  Bank                                                   63  18  0 

Do.,  per  Union  Bank    ••                          ••                  10  17  0 

Local  Societies                                                       339  12  3 

B^mn  oyier  wnuroaa                                               208  12  9 


Total    996  6  6 


ABE&DEEN 


By  Cash 


1881. 

£ 

a  Mr.  and  Miss  Qordon,  35, 
Albyn-place  ..       ,.       ..  0 

•Rev.  .lohn  CaIder,NewManae, 
OJdAberd«eii  ..  0 

1888. 

oTlic  Missea  HtUar,  186»  Crown- 

ftrcet  . .        . .        . .        . .  0 

aMrs  Hargrave,  Canada  . .  0 
aBer.  John  Baridton,  D.D., 

Man«c  Tnvf^nirio  ..  ..  0 
rMiss  Hcott,  Ruthrie.ston  Lod^e  0 
aSfn.  OgilripForbesof  Boyndhe  0 
aBr.  D.  and  Mrs.  Djce  David- 

mh,  224^  Union-street       ..  0 


LADIES'  ASSOCIATION. 

  £13  12«.  6<i. 

£  s.  d. 

a  P.  Esslanont,  Beq.,  84»  Albyn- 
place    . .    0  10  6 

aQeo.  Jamieson,  Esq.,  39,  Albyn- 
place   0  10  6 

aMrs,  Yeats  of  Anquliarnov  ..     11  0 
aMr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  "  Black 

Nenk,"  Balgowrie  ..  0  10  6 

aWm.  Smart,  Biq.,  1,  Lang- 

stane-placo    . .        . .        . .    -0  10  6 

aWin.  btepheuBon,  M.D.,  261, 

Union-street..  ,•    0  10  6 

aJ.  W.  F.  Smith  8hand,  H.D., 

Union-street  0  10  6 

aBobert  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Olen- 

 0  10  6 


5  0 
10  0 


10  0 

10  6 

10  0 

5  0 

5  0 


l9  Q 


L^'iyiii^co  Uy  Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCfilFTIONS. 


ABERDEEN  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION— continued. 
£  «.  d. 


aAlex..    Cochran,    Esq.,  152, 

Union-slTCet  0  6  0 

<?K.  B.  Horne,  Feq.,  31,  Adclphi  0  10  0 
aPnvid    Easton,   Esq.,  Union 

Bunk  ..        ..  ..050 

oJames  Aiken,  Etq.,  Jan.,  87, 

Union- place  ..  0   6  0 

KoT.   J.   A.    Macljmont,  4^ 

Albert-street  0  10  6 

aMrs.  Tarr,  12,  Cardcn-ploco  . .  0  6  0 
a\\.  J.  M>irray  Garden,  Eftq., 

Marjlield  0  10  6 

oF.    Agftoo,    U.D.,  Albjn* 

temce   0  10  6 


£  9,  d, 

aRer.  J.  Mitford  Mitchell,  14, 

Alhyn-temoe  ..  0  6  O 
aJn<  '  Oliabnen,  Esq.,  Weet- 

buni  0  10  t> 

aDarid    Stewart,    Esq.,  259, 

Union-street  10  0 

aMiss  Manr  Forbes,  9,  Mackic- 

place   0  10  0 

aR  S.,  per  Mary  Forbee       ..    0  10  0 

14  2  0 

Collector's  Fee  0  9  6 


13  12  6 


ALLOA. 


March  1,  1S82.— Bj  Caah 

£ 

Her.  Alexander  Brrson  0 


Thoniiis  Brvdic.  Ksq. 
John  Duncan.  K;^(|. 
Ber.  J.  W.  Harper 
A.Hoir,  fisq.  .. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


«. 

10 
5 

10 
10 
10 


6 
0 
6 
6 
6 


£5   5«.  6d. 


A.  Montenth,  Kt«q, 
Rev.  Danit'l  McLean  .. 
A.  Forrester  Baton,  Esq. 
Robert  Fn}ctor«  Ssq.  .. 
DftTid  Paton,  Esq. 


0  10 
0  10 
0  18 
0  10 
0  10 


6 
6 
0 
« 
6 


ANSTBI7THSB. 


Dec.  19, 1881.— B J  Cash   £3  15*. 

£  #.  d. 

Beeeifyts  at  Lecture                  •  8  0  6 

W.  B.  Miu  kintosh  0  10  6 

William  Murray!   0  10  6 

John  Martin  0  10  6 


AYE. 

£  s.  d. 

Misd  Avloun   0  10  0 

D.  Currio    050 

John  Flint   0  10  6 

Cnm i)bcll  Douglas   0  10  6 

R.  D.Murdoch                                  v   110 


2  17  0 

Less  for  P.0.0  004 


Boknoe  remitted      8  16  8 


BBLFAST. 

Haivb  10, 1888.— By  0Mb     ..      ..'     ..  £8  18t. 

£.  9,  d. 

The  President,  Queen's  College    2   2  0 

Rev.  Thonuu.  Hamilton    0  10  6 

Francis  1).  Ward.  Esq   0  10  6 

W.  F.  C.  a  Corry,  Esq.    0  10  6 


1^ iyuii.cu  Uy 


LEST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BISHOPS  WALTHAM. 

March  8,  1882.- B/  Catb  £2  2«.  0(/. 

£  «.  d. 

B«T.  A.  6.  Btnton  0  10  6 

Rev.  II.  R.  Fleming  (i  10  « 

Rev.  W.  K.  MrtllioU  '    ..        ..    0  10  6 

James  Padburj,  Ksq.. .                 ..        ..        ..             U  10  6 


Omiited  in  Januarif  "  Stalemeut** 


BOLTON. 


Kev.  O.  C  Coe,  F.lt.O.8. 

Mn.  Couwajr    . .       . . 

F.  T.  Constontine,  £«q. 

Rev.  \V.  Klton,  M,A. 

Major  Fill 

Mrs.  (ircen  .. 

T.  W.  Hflelai^  Ibq.  .. 


£ 

0 

0 


9. 

10 

5 


0  10 
0  10 


1 
1 
0 


0 

1 

10 


6 
0 
6 

6 

0 
0 

« 


Misa  ITatnpson  . . 
Eev.  W.  F.  S.  Jdayuard,  15.  A.. . 
„  „  Doiiutiuu 

Oeorge  Monk,  Esq  

Mr.  Tlionms  Stubbs  ..  ,. 
licv.  VV.  S.  Whjto 


£  «. 

1  0 

0  10 

1  11 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 


d, 

0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
U 


BOLTON. 

£.  «.  d, 

A.  S.  Pean-ngtoa  0106 

Rev.  W.  Majnftrd  1    0  o 

Mr.  Stubba  U  10  0 


BRIOHTON. 


Oct.  23, 1881.— Bj  OMh 
Nor.  22    ,,        do.  . 


£  «.  d. 
11   1  0 
..220 


£  d. 

Madlle.  de  Paris        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..110 

Miss  Ridding  500 

MisM  M.  Bidding   500 

Mi!*8  Carr   110 

Miss  Cobham  110 


Dm.  20,  ISSl.—By  CMh 

JftO.  23,  1?S2. 
Mttroh  15, 1882. 


J.  N.  Winter,  Esq. 
Somen  Clarke,  Fsq.  . 
Hcv.  Thotiin.'*  Moseleji 
W.  Turnbull,  . 
Miss  Cruso  i 
B«r.T.HiU  .. 
HiM  8.  A.  Bomr 


£ 
1 
1 
1 
1 


£  t.  d. 

5  10  2 

13  17  0 

2   2  0 


1 
1 
1 
0 

0  10 

1  0 
10  0 


d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


Mrs.  Soomes  (1881) 
Ber.  D.  Robertson 
Rev.  ('  i:  DouglM 
Miis  Boril 
U.  Hebbert,  Esq. 
H.  O.  Maiden,  Eaq. 


£ 

v. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 
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UST  OF  SUBSCBIFT10N8. 


BUBNL£Y. 

Feb.  18— Bj  OMh  £1  lU. 

£  ».  d. 

Jnhn  Buttorworth,  Esq  0  10  0 

Mr.  John  Bowmao  Shiplej  . .       . .       . .                . .    0  10  ft 

AIM  Stnoge,  Siq.  0  10  6 


CLISTON  AND  BBI8T0L  ASSOOIATIOK. 


Jan.  6, 1882.— Bjr  Cash 


£8  11«. 


Miss  Hussell     . .       . . 
W.  F.  Lftvintiton,  Esq..« 
Bar.  C.  H.  Wallace  .. 
Ladj  Ibckworth 
MrH.  If.  Maekwoiih 
Miss  Moor       . . 
K  W.  Bird  .. 
T.  How»d,  Beq. 


£  *. 

d. 

£ 

*. 

d. 

1  0 

0 

Tlionms  Pease,  Esq.    • .       . « 

0 

10 

6 

1  0 

0 

The  Mills 

0 

10 

6 

1  0 

0 

Tho  Misses  Windsor  Richards. . 

0 

10 

6 

0  10 

0 

Ser.  T.  H.  Clarke 

0 

s 

0 

0  10 

0 

Rer.  Canon  Mather  .. 

0 

5 

0 

1  0 

^  1 

Miss  Ware       . .        . .     •  . . 

0 

5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0 

Q 

6 

0  10 

6  i 

0HBLM8F0BD. 

Feb.  2S,  1888.— Bj  Gaih  £1  \(R».  W. 

£  9.  d. 

Mrs.  Straight  050 

W.  Codd,  Esq.   110 

Un.  Hack  0  10  6 


CHBLTBNHAM. 


Jas.  11, 1882.— Bj  Cash 


£22. 


£ 

t. 

d. 

"KcT.  B.  J.  Lancaster 

•  • 

..  1 

1 

0 

Bnron  do  FerrieMM 

•  « 

1 

1 

0 

"Miss  Birchall   . . 

..  1 

1 

0 

J.  Bod  well.  Esq. 

•  • 

0 

5 

0 

Ktc.  Litton 

•  e 

..  1 

1 

0 

J  ^fiddleton,  Eaq. 

•  • 

..  1 

1 

0 

Mn*.  Wakefield 

..  1 

1 

0 

Miss  Robinson  . . 

•  • 

..  0 

10 

0 

GrntTHl  IVtlwhde 

..  0 

10 

0 

Mis-*  Ward 

«  a 

..  0 

10 

0 

C.  DobeU,  Esq.. . 

a  « 

..  4 

1 

0 

Rer.  E.  Oiamnej 
K>  \ .  W.  lIutchinsoD 
T.  Walker,  Esq. 
Bor.  T.Finn 
Ber.  F.  Pojnder 
W.  II.  Gwynnett,  E-q 
Rev .  Cnnon  Boll 
Right  Hon.  F.arl  Ducie 
Dr  E.  T.  Wiloa 
Mi!»s  Stokes 
KeT.  Dr.  McCulloch 


£ 

X. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

k  • 

1 

1 

0 

•  • 

1 

1 

0 

1  • 

0 

10 

d 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

*  • 

a 

0 

o 

1  • 

0 

10 

0 

1  • 

0 

10 

0 

»  • 

0 

10 

6 

Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  OF  BUB8GBIPTI0NS. 


T}te  O'Donoran..  ..2 
Rev.  Honoo  T.  Flanung  0 
Mrs.  Hunt       «,  •.  1 

MiMA.  Hunt  1 

IfjitN.Hime  1 

Mr«  Ffgott  1 


£10  10». 


». 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Henry  3.  Perrj,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec 
Cdptein  Perrr  . .  • « 

J.  SeTTTiour  Komilljrt  Esq.     . . 
MtM  Beeves  ..  ..10 

IfiM  Pmy  Slieimt  ..10 


£  *. 
1  0 
0  10 
0  10 


rf. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


OROTDOK. 
OmitUd  M  Janmary  **  ataUmmUy 


BjOmH   £S6  2f.  M. 


£ 

$. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Stephenson  Clarke,  E»q. 

..  5 

0 

0 

W.  Molls,  Esq. . . 

..  0 

in 

6 

Ser.  T.  L.  Caustun  . 

1 

1 

0 

Jolin  Moeer,  Esq.       . . 

1 

I 

0 

J.  O.  Oowan,  Eiq. 

I 

1 

0 

E.  P.  Sellt,  Bsq. 

s 

2 

0 

W.  Cash,  Esq  

..    0  10 

6 

Henry  Thompson,  Biq. 

2 

0 

0 

George  Duncan,  £«q.  . . 
Mn»  W.  JtxMOtx        •  • 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Banger,  Ksv^.  ., 

..  5 

0 

0 

..  % 

a 

0 

0.  Wolston,  Esq.,  M.D. 
if .  A.  Wfaifee,  Bm|. 

..    0  10 

6 

J.  W.  Janioii,  Baq.  • 

..  s 

2 

0 

..  1 

1 

0 

BUNUBBMLINB. 


BjCaah 


£8  4«. 


ThotDM  Alezander,  Esq.  .. 
G«or||e  Birrell,  Esq  

Retr.  James  Brown,  Lochm'Uy. . 
BcT.   J.   G.  Crawford,  Linc- 
kilns  . .  . .       . . 

John  Duncanson,  Esq.. ,  •• 
William  Glass,  Esq.  .• 
B«r.  A.  GraKam,  CrcMgKlM  .. 
William  IngliH.  Esq,  .,  ., 
Danio!  Laniond,  Esq.  . . 
John  Landale,  Eeq. 


£ 

9. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

fi 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

£  «.  d. 

Janes  McFariftne,  Bsq.        ••  0  10  6 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Mt  Laren  C  10  (» 

Rot.  a.  Mitchell,  D.D.           . .  0    2  6 

WiUiam  Kcid,  Esq   0    5  0 

John  Ross,  Esq.         ..  0  10  6 

Rev.  J.  M.  Shiach       ..       ..  0    5  0 

Patrick  F.  Soutar,  Esq.  ..  0  10  6 
Bobeit  Storenaon,  Esq.,  Tbwn- 

hill   0  10  6 

Andrew  Wallace,  Esq.. .        ..  10  0 

ProTost  Walls   0  10  (» 
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Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCEIPTIONS. 


EDINBUEGH. 

SuUeriptions  received  during  the  ^ ear  1881. 
^  »,  d. 


Professor  Johnstone,  19,  Ilope- 

terrace  10  0 

Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  Oxford- 

tcri'uee         ..        ..        ..    0  10  0 

W.F.BunileT,24,Aiiulie-pbM  10  0 
John  Hoyos,  7,  Ainslie-plaoc  2  0  0 
Mrs.  Uojcfl,  7,  Ainslie-place  10  0 
Mrs.  Mill,  35,  Howe-street  10  0 

Mm.  GhilJaw»7,  68»  GL  Eiiig> 

street  10  0 

Alexander  Hamilton,  do,  Queen* 

stnet  ••  ••110 

Mrs.  Arch.  StewMt»  10,  Bttrick-  ^ 

ruiiti   . .        . .        . .        . .    0  10  6 

Sir  Robert  Christison,  Bart,  40, 

Moray-place  . .        . .        . .    2   2  0 

John  Kennedy,  71,  Qt.  King* 

street  10  0 

W.  Ledde,  Oarlton>temoe   ..    10  0 
Ser.  W.  Timer,  6,  St.  Andrew- 
square   0  10  6 

J.  T.  Black,  6,  North-bridge  . .  0  10  6 
J.  J.   Bogenoii,  Meremston 

Castlo   10  0 

John  Watson,  2,  Oswald-irad  110 
Findlaj    Anderson,  Incbjva 

Orange,  Folmout  10  0 

Robert  Gibson,  9,  Brunt  r.|lt'!(l- 

ulace  0  10  0 

Mun  McMicking,  11,  Miuior* 

pliioe  . .  . .  ..110 

David  J.    Maclie,  Borthwick 

Hall,  Heriot  2  0  0 

Major  G.  A^new,  2,  Wodehoiiie* 

ternuv,  Dublin  ..  ..  110 
Mrs.  Muckiutosh,  19,  Chaliners- 

•tieet  0  10  0 

Adam  Skirfing,  Croji,  Dal- 
beattie       •  •  ..    10  0 
Mtsa  Blade,  o/o  James  Black, 

AufhontMham  House,  Dun- 

tocluT   10  0 

Kt'v.  Alex.  Luke,  Free  Church, 

Bioxbitm   10  0 

Misses  Gull,  17,  Minto-strcct  0    2  r> 

J.  T.  Brown,  Gibraltar  House  1    1  U 

PMrick  €hithrie  ..  0  6  0 

Miss  Crook.H,  37,  Manor-place . .  10  0 
Kilward    Cuinl,    15,  Belgrave- 

cresceut        . .        . .        . .  110 

A  Friend,  7,  Albany-street  0  2  6 
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Carried  forward  28  19  6 


£  *.  d, 
Brooght  forward  28  10  6 
Geo.  F.Barbourof  Boaakeid,ll, 

George-square  ..    3    0  t> 

James  Sime,  Craigmuunt  . .  110 
Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,28,  Dooglas- 

( n  sr.  nt   0  10  0 

M.A.li.C  0   5  0 

Misses  Stevenson,  13,  Randolph* 

crestont  .  ••100 

Mr.  Stalker,  6,  W.  Clarenumt- 

street  0  10  6 

Ber.  Thomas  Brown,  16,  Osriton- 

ptnct  110 

Mi^s  K.  Lluvton,  28,  Rutland- 

Bqimrc. .        . .        . .        . .    0  10  0 

T.  B.  Johnson,  Bdina  Works, 

Eustor-road  . .  110 
Rev.  1>.  IT.  8and£ord,  6,  Rutland- 
square   0  10  0 

Miss  Hunter,  6^  Oi.  Stuart- 
street   0  10  0 

E.   J.  Johuaton,  Milton,  Pit- 

luchrv   0  10  0 

£.  F.  Johnston,  MUton,  Pit- 
lochry  0  10  0 

S.  Janratt   10  0 

Mrs.  H.  GlaMford  BcM  and 

Miss  Sandenmn,  1,  Doughis- 

crescent       . .  . .    10  0 

Misses  Mure,  10,  llamaway' 

streot  0  10  0 

Mrs.  Hendiey  Kirkwood,  >'orth- 

end  House,  Trinity-road  ••  0  10  0 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  68, 

Nortliiiniberland-Btreet  ..  0  5  0 
John  R.  >'orrie,  8,  Hope  Park- 

H({uare         ..  0  10  6 

H.  D:n-i(lson.Muiriiouse,DaTid- 

eou  's  Mains  ..  ..  ••  0  10  0 
BeT.  Ralph  Smith,  Ohugow,  for 

1881,  1882,  ami  188.3  ..  5  0  0 
John  K.  Ilowdon,  29,  Merchis- 

ton-avenue    . .        . .        . .  110 

Wilham  Dickson,  38,  York-phMS  110 
rn>fo!i!«or  Douglas  Maelagan, 

28,  Heriot-row  . .  . .  110 
Hiss  Maekensie,  16,  Moray-place  10  0 
Mrs.  Brown  Dou^^,  Moray 

place  0  10  0 

Mrs.   and  Miss  Pulerdou,  3, 

Coates-ereseent      ..      ••    0  10  0 


Carried  foraard  64  6  6 


Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  OF  &UBSCKIFX10N& 


Brought  forwartl 
"William  LTon,51,  Oi-orge-strect 
rroft'SBor  A.  II.  Simpson,  52, 

Queen-street  . .        . .  .. 

Miss  Falconar,  Falconball 
Scott  Brothers,  125,  i'riuces- 

stoBot 

Ber.  Dr.  Wbyte,  52,  Mdfille- 

street  . .       •  •  .  • 

David  Jeffrey,  14,  Randolph- 

eVMCent  *  

Dr.  Moir,  52,  Ca!<tlp  street  .. 
Mrs.  Maitland,  9,  Walker-street 
John  Tombull,  68,  Frederick- 
street  . . 

Rev.  W.  Turner,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square 

Andrew  Usher  and  Co.,  W. 

Nicolson-strr.'t 
J.  A.  JsmiesoUfl^yliuckingbain- 
tenBoe   

Mra.  Edmond,  21,  Comely  Bank 
J.  Andi'rsou  Henrv,  Haj  Lodge, 

Tnnit  V 
James  Sinic,  Craigmont 
Charles  J.  Inglis,  12,  Dick-pliico 
KeT.  Dr.  Teape,  15,  Findhum- 

place  

Rev.  Dr.  Simpson,  F.  C.  Maate, 

Laurencekirke 
Peter  Mill,  39,  North-bridge  . . 
Union  Hall  Religious  Mutual 
I  m  provoment  AlBOciation,  per 

Peter  MiU  

Mrs.  Sefon,  St.  Branet's       •  • 
Miss  Mouut/riie  Grange  HottW 
Rot.  Dr.  Blaikie,  19,  Palmerston- 

ITOftd  •« 

Thomas  Kelson  and  Sons,  PaxlE- 

side  ..  ,.  ..  ,, 
The  C'hisholm,  March  Hall  . . 
Her.  N.  Wight,  47,  Lander-road 

Mi.^s  Macmillan,  7,  Fiogal-plHoe 
J.  R.Stewart,  10,  Snlisburv-rf>ad 
Mr«.  Iluntor,  18,  Abercromby- 

piaoe   

Professor  A.  H.  Charters,  4, 

GrecuhiU-^rdcns    . . 
John  Seott  Moncrieff,  19,  Lvn9> 

doch-pluce 
John   Drvbrough,  15,  Coates- 

cresccnt 

James  Stewirl,  Wj9.,  8,  Dame- 
terrace         . .        . •        •  • 

Ber.  J.  C.  Macphafl,  Pilrig 
Manse 


d. 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

a 

w 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  5 

0 

Carrivd  forward  74  9  6 


0 
0 


110 


£  9.  d. 

Brought  forward  74   0  6 
James  Camagie,  16,  Windsor- 
street   0    5  0 

James  T.  Wilaon,  Restalrig         0  10  0 
J.  M.  Bnlfour,  Pilrig  House  ..     0  10  G 
J.  11.  Wihion,  1,  E.  Castle-road   0   5  0 
Aleiander  ^iton,  2,  Drummond- 

]>laoi'  . .        . .        . .  ..050 

J.  U.  Halfour,  Tnrerleith  House    0  10  0 
J.  Anderson  Henrj,  Hay  Lodge    0  10  0 
B.  liaekay  Smith,  4,  BeUerue- 

crescent        . .  110 
J.  Smith,  Herriot-hill  House  . .    0  10  0 
B.  Younger,  St.  Aim'e  Biewery   0  10  6 
Dean  Alontgomery,  17  AthoU's- 

creficent  . .  ..06 

Mr*.    Good,    11,  Clarendon- 

crescent  ..        ..0  5 

Alexander  Podon,  5,  liart-str  et    0  10  0 
John  Macnair,  33,  Moray -placo   0  10  0 
W.  J.  Duncan,  29,  Abererombj- 
pl&c^ 

J.  Q.  Murray,  11,  Randolph- 
crescent 

J.  C.  C,  Edinburgh    . . 

Sir  James  Falsham,  Btat,  14^ 
BeigraTe-cresccut    . . 

Bfrs.  Morison,  12,  Bandolph- 
crescent 

Ilonitius  Bonnar,  W.S.,  15, 
liiU-^trect    ..        ..  .. 

David  S.  Diekson,  W.S.,  1, 
Thistle-court . . 

J.  Miller  of  Leithen,  2,  Melville- 
crescent       •  •       •  •       • . 

J.  M.  Mt  Candlish,  27,  Drums- 
bergli-jardens 

G.  F.  lJurbour  of  Bonskekl,  11, 
George- square 

Jo) in  Kcnnedj,  71,  Ot.  King- 
street  . .       . .       •  •       • . 

Charles  Sidey,  21,  Chester-street 

The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 

Miws  Buebanan,  18,  Lansdowne- 
crescent 

Mrs.  Meek,  21,  Butland-square 

Thomas  A.  O.  Balfour,  M.D., 
51,  Geo£Ke-square 

Willhun  Bobson,  8,  George- 
street  . . 

Mrs.      Colonel  MacDougall, 

Woodburn,  Canaan-lane 
Miss  Ker,  12,  Churdi-hill    . . 


1 
6 

1 

1 


0 
0 

1 

0 


0  10 


0 
0 

0 

0 

6 


0  10  6 


1 

2 

6 

1 
0 
6 

0 
0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 
6 
0 

2 
2 

5 

6 


1  1 
0  10 


0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 

0 

0 

0 
0 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCBIPnONS. 


F.  C.  Cockey,  Esq. 
H.  Cockey,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Daniel,  T.f^q. 
KeT.  W.  £.  Daniel 
B.  Flatman,  Esq. 
T.  Qrocn,  Esq.. . 

T.  II.  Ilolroytl,  Esq. 
Rer.  J.  Horton. . 

H.  Hotuton,  Biq. 


FBOME. 


£  8. 

d. 

•  • 

5  0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

0  10 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

0  10 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

0  10 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

0  10 

6 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

•  « 

•  • 

0  10 

6 

£15  lU.  ed. 


P.  Le  Gros,  Esq. 
Mr.  J.  Parsona  . . 

'^\i<^a  Si'wcll       . .         . .  ' 

John  Tanner,  £«q.(  Junr. 
H.  Tompson    . .       .  • 
Miss  Thompson.  •       . . 
W.  Tonkin,  Esq. 
J.  W.  D.  T.  Wickhara,  Esq. 
F.D.  WieUuun,  Eaq.  .. 


£  «. 

1  1 

0  8 

0  10 

1  1 

0  10 

0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


d. 

o 

6 

G 
O 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


GLASGOW. 


Jfto.  81, 1888.— B]r  Ouh 

James  Mitchell,  Esq..  LTi  D.  . . 
Alex.  B.  McGrigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
BeT.  WniuMD  P.  Dickton,  D.D. 
Mo9»r9.  William  Graham  and  Go. 
J.  H.  Kerr,  Eng. 
Maaan.  J.  and  W.  Campbell  and 
Oo. 

Messrt".  .Tamo^  Finlay  and  Co. 
Messrs.  George  Smith  and  Sons 

William  8]oan,  Btq  

Jani-'s  Marlebose,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Wylie  and  Lochhead  , . 

Andrew  Mitchell,  Esq  

Anderson     Kirkwooa«  Esq., 
I/L.D.  . .  •« 

James  Salmon,  Esq  

Bobert  Blaokie,  Eaq.  .. 
Jamaa  S.  Napiar,  Eaq. . . 


£4411«.  M. 


£ 

*. 

</. 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Robert  Kettle  and  Co.. . 
Messrs  Stt^wartand  McDonald 
Aroh  Crombia,  Biq. 
Rev.  .T.  Gricrson  9cott. . 
The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Caird, 

■•  •« 

The  Rev.  .Tames  Roberl.xon,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  William  Lee,  D.D. 
J.  Wyllie  Guild,  Esq.  . ,  .. 
8ir  William  Cbllins,  Kt. 
J.  W.  Cuthbert!«on,  Esq.  .. 
W.  II.  Minnoi'k,  Esq.  . . 
William  Govan,  Esq.  .. 
Rev.  Andrew  A.  Bonar,  D.D. . . 
Rev.  Donald  Maeleod,  D.D. 
James  McUall,  Esq.  .. 
Sir  Jamaa  Waftaon  Kt. . 
Bar.  A.  Kalrilla  •• 


£ 

*. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Jan. 
Fab. 

Apr. 
Jan. 

It 
Fab. 
Jan. 
Fab. 
Juna 

ft 


Particulars  Omitted  im  latt  "  Quarterly  Statemamt:' 

OLASOOW. 


13,  1879,  G.  C.  M.  l>oughi8,  Esq. 
9    „    Andrew  MoWtlle,  Eaq. 
4     „     M.  8.  Tait,  Esq. 
16,  18^,  M.  S.  Tait.  Esq.     . . 
28    „    0.  C.  M.  Douii^liu,  Esq. 
11     „     Amlrew  Melville,  Esq. 
3,  1881,  G.  C.  M.  Doti-Ias,  Esq. 
8     „     Andrew  Melville.  Kra. 
16  Bev.  Prof.  Dickson,  ]}.D. 

,    A.  B.  MoGrigor,  Eaq. 


£  .f  d. 
110 
10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
110 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
8  0 
8  0 


1 
1 
1 

8 
8 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


IPSWICH. 


Feb.  24^  1882.— Bj  Cash 

£  9.  4. 

Brightwell  BinjOD,  Biq.       ..  110 

F.  C.  O)bhol(l,  Ew].  ...  ,.  110 
Ker.  Ciuion  QuTatt    . .       . .  110 


£  9. 

W.  Brown  Xiq  10  0 

T?c  v  T,  H.  Tumook  ..      „    0  10  6 

B.  MiUer   10  0 


Parfieutar9  omiiM  in  laH  Jmt^  '^SMmtni." 
LEDBUBY. 

ByOMh  U  14f.  64L 

Miss  A.  A.  Darios      ..         ..        ..         ..  ..220 

Kev.  a.  U.  Kirwood  110 

Ber.  S.  Tbackfrall  110 

Ber.  O.  M.  Bidlej  0  10  6 


LEEDS  ASSOCIATION. 


1882.— By  Oadi 


0  0 


Atkinson,    Rer.   A.,  Audletu, 

Cheshire 
Atltinsoo,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Ilklej . . 

Baines,  Sir  Ed. 

Baines,  ¥.,  Esq.,  Wostwood  .. 
Bfezter,  W.,  Esq.,  13,  Ljddon- 
tflRttce 

Bilbiough,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Betch- 

grore-tcrrace . . 
Birchall,    M».,  Wkitabohne, 

Clitheroc 
Birchall,  £d.,  Esq..  Park- place 
Byle«,  Ber.  A.  H.,  HeMUngley 
Condtr,  Ber.  E.  B.,  Newt4ni- 

groTO  . . 

Conithwaite,  Eight  Kev.  Bishop, 
Bpringfleld  IIoum)    . . 

Crawfoi^,  Mfs.,  Blenheim-ter- 
race    . . 

DalUm,  Ed.,  Esq.,  20,  Vernon- 
road   . . 

Embl.  toii.  T.  \V..  E-<]..  M.-lldey 
Ferguiton,  W.,  Esq.,  31,  Albion- 

Good.  T.  0„  Ksi]..  12.  South- 
parad»^  Nottiiiiiham  . . 

Harris,  Miss,  Oxton  Hall,  Tad- 
eeeter  . . 

ITarvoy.  T.,  Esq.,  Ash  wood, 
iloudiugley   ..  .. 


£  9. 

d. 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  I 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

Hayes,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Tlie  Rortory, 
Dromort",  County  Down, 
Ireland         . .        . .        . , 

Ilcnton,  Mis9,Woodhoiis<'-'sqimre 

Hey,  Rev.  J.^  Clifton  Lawn, 
York  

Holmes,  J.,  Esq.,  Roundliay  . . 

Jepson.  K.  (}.,  K?q.,  Springfield 
Mciunt 

Jowitt.  J.,  Esq.,  Harehills  ,. 
Low  tlifr,  Sir  C.  II.,  Bart.,  Swfl- 

iiugton  Houao  ..  .. 
Mande,  Mias,  JEbiowithorpe  . . 
Nt'Uoi),  H.,  Esq.,  St  John's 

Cottage 

Ryder,  C,  Esq.,  Chapeltown  . . 
Kooke.  Ber.  T.  G.,  Bawdon 

C"l   

Sen  to  herd,  M'\t^»,  East  Keswick 
Taylor,  T.  E.,  Esq.,  Dodworth 

llall,  Buni->Iey 
Twoedale,   Mrs.,  Kingston-ter- 

ITftCC  »•  «« 

Willans,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Heading. 

levt<>rr!U'0 
Wo«id,  Liev.  F.  J.,  Meadingley 
Yicarage 


£  9, 

d. 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 
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UST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


LEITH. 


Jan.  10.,  1882.— B^'  cash     . . 

£  *.  d. 

Mr.  Jiunes  Wi»h*rt  ..    0  10  0 

Mr.  W.  Wishftrt  ..    0    5  0 

MiMAirth   0   3  0 

Me«m  Braid  wood  &  Fowler*.  110 

Rev.  D.  Thorbum  ..  0  5  0 
Dr.  Hendenon  0  6  0 


  £5   3«.  6i. 

£  «.  d. 

ProTost  Pringle  . .  . .  0  10  6 
^^o■*<s^s.  Jus.  Currio  &  Co.  . .  110 
Mesjirs.  George  Gibson  &  Co.  0  10  O 
M«Mft.  D.  T.  Thomson  ft  Co.  0  6  0 
Rar.  Ch.  Jaokioii  ..060 


MANCHESTER. 


1881.  £  «.  d, 

Deo.81»— BjOmIl   1  11  6 

ias2. 

Feb.  3 ,— Bv  Cash   14  17  0 

21.     „*     .,    5   0  0 

Mar.  11,      Cheque   5    9  2 

„  13,— BjOuh   4  18  n 


£80  16  2 


£ 

s. 

(/. 

€ 

d. 

aV.  VV.  Grafton,  Ksq.,  M.P,  . 

.  2 

2 

0 

a  Rev.  W.  . I.  Smith 

0 

10 

6 

o.Intnes  Barlow,  Esq.  .. 

.  1 

1 

0 

J.  Jrw  kson,  Esq, 

0 

10 

6 

« J.  K.  Barlow,  £aq.  , , 

1 

1 

0 

aC.  V.  Allen,  Esq  

a]{.  W.  name-*.  K-q.  ..  *. 

I 

1 

0 

aJoliii  I>(>\vf,  K)*q. 

.  1 

1 

0 

0 

In 

6 

aJohn  itubinsou,  Esq... 

2 

2 

0 

aG.  Gauthorp,  Esq.    ..       *. . 

0 

10 

6 

aMn.  Oruso  . 

.  1 

1 

0 

a  Edward  Hardoattle,  Esq.   . . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Chiillinor.  Esq.      . .  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

^7  Miss  Sharp    ..       ..  .. 

0 

10 

6 

aVValter  Bellhouae,  Esq. 

.  1 

1 

0 

a    „  J.  E.  Sharp       . .        . . 
a H.  Calvert,  Esq.       ..  .. 

0 

10 

6 

a  Ernest  Bellhouse,  Esq. 

.  1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

<iG.  Robinson,  Esq.     .  .  , 

.  1 

1 

0 

aRev.  J.  Chippendiile  . .  .. 

1 

1 

0 

a(}.  H.  GoUl smith,  Esq. 

.  1 

1 

0 

rrKfv.  Canon  Stuvvi'll  .. 

0 

10 

6 

aVV.  Slater,  Esq  

1 

1 

0 

otlumcs  Par  lane,  Esq.  (2  jears) 

2 

2 

0 

oJ*.  O.  Andrew.  Esq.  ..  .. 

,  1 

1 

0 

tfOliTer  Hejwood,  Esq. 

8 

8 

0 

«R,-v.  \V.  F  r.inh      ...  . 

1 

1 

0 

Meeting  18S1.  balance 

0 

11 

s 

alhumas  Kjiuer,  Esq.. . 

1 

1 

0 

Three  (^uarterljr  Statements. . 

0 

3 

u 

NORWICU. 

Doe.  16.,  1881.— By  OMh   £L  Is. 

£  #.  d. 

Charles  Dix,  E*q   0  10  G 

Kcv.  J.  W.  Cobb    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..       0  10  U 


u 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


llar.lS.— BjOadi 

£  s.  d. 

The  R«r.  Alex.  Poole,  Vicar  . .    0  10  0 
Omiftral  and  lin.  OMrrTate,  8t. 
John's  Home  ..300 


BYDE. 

 £4  It. 

£  «.  d. 

Miss  M.   J.    Gillson,  Barabj 
Lodge,  Rjda . .       ..       . .    0  10  0 

E.  Knoeker,  FJ9.A.     ..  ..110 


WDTCHSSTEB. 

Fob.  7,  1882.— Bjr  Cash    £2  12*. 

£  #.  d. 

ytn.  BTttrdmi   0100 

Mrs.  Walsh   110 

Miss  Cornford..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  0  10  6 

BeT.  Du  Boulaj  Hill   0  10  6 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  t  Bair.  Aloiuidar  Brjson  and  Ker.  Daniel  ITLean. 

Abibdbbv:  Rev.  Prof.  MiUigao,  D.D.  Mo»,Ste,  LwUm'  AaMoblum,  Wm 

Mary  Forbes. 
AdklaidK:  Rev,  W.  R.  Fh  trhpr. 
Amblesidk  :  Rev.  H.  li.  Kuwnsiej,  Wray  Vicarage. 
Asvnamm :  W.  H.  Mackiatoth,  Esq.  . 
An :  Bobeit  Muidoeh,  Ssq. 
Babikostoee  :  'Rev.  W.  ManriiMr. 
Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Metluien. 
Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 
Belfast  :  B«v.  the  Presideut  of  Queen's  College. 
BiunmAB :  Ber.  J.  T.  Eingsmill,  St.  Aidu't  College. 
BiBMnraBAV :  Ber.  E.  DelL 
Buhop'b  Waltkak  :  Rev.  H.  B.  Fleming. 
Blackdubit  :  Herbert  Binsh,  Esq.,  end  Ber.  A.  B.  QroMurt. 
Blaiugowrib  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  £eq. 
lk)i)MiN  :  S.  Ilicks,  Esq, 
lioLToN  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Buoov :  Bioberd  Mills,  Esq. 
Bbiohtov:  Ber.  0.  B.  DoogluB. 
BbOMLBT  :  R<  V.  "W.  J.  Dcvcreuz. 
BUBVLBT  :  Alfrtxl  Stmntre,  Esq. 

Bury  :  Hon.  Treas. — Kcv.  Canon  J.  Hornbj  ;  Hon.  Sec. — Rev.  W.  Walmslej. 
Camuuidok:  W.  M.  Ukks,  E^q.,  M.A.,  8t.  Joiin's  College;  Q.  X.  Bettanj, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  OonTiUe  and  Caiiu. 
Oatada  :  Toronto. — Subseriptione  are  leeeiTed  bj  the  Hon.  O.  W.  AlUa. 
Oabdot  :  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Honee,  Buk.  Flaoe,  Oardiff. 
Ohblkb?ord  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
CnKLTHNiiAM  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
CHi  >lf  K;  1?<"V.  J.  Davidson. 
Cuii-i'K^UAit :  A.  T.  Kearj-,  E*q. 

OiTT  AKD  ComtTT  09  CoBK:  H.  S.  Fony,  Eaq.,  Monliatown. 
Clotok  and  Bbibtol  :  Bot.  0.  H.  Wallace. 
ObotdOV  :  J.  W.  Janson,  Esq. 
Darunoton  :  J.  p.  PritchoU,  £rq. 
DsTOKPOBT :  J.  Yemiing,  £»q. 
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Dublin  :  Denis  Crofion,  Esq.,  and  Rov.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Dmmns  JEm.  2W«*.— Aki.  SeoU,  K^q. 
DmrmMura :  Bev.  A.  Gnham,  Otom gates. 
EabTBOITBVB  :  Eev.  H.  R.  Whelpton. 

EoiSBUROH :  Rev.  W.   Lindaaj  Alexander,  D.D.,    William  Dickson,  Esq., 

F.R.S.K.  and  T.  B.  Johintou,  Esq.,  F.R.Q.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
ExBTBU  :  Rev.  Prebendary  Ac  lund,  Broad  Cljrst,  and  Eer.  W.  Darid. 
Faibpikld  :  S.  J.  A.  Barrow-Clough. 

FAUtovTH,  for  tha  Oountj  of  Oorawdl :  A.  Llojd  Fox,  ood  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq 
OazA:  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 

Glasgow:  Rev.  W.  P.  Diokion,  D.D.,  Rev.  Doiald  Madood,  DJ>.,  aod  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Esq  ,  LL.D. 
Gbsknock  :  D.  Mac  Donald,  Esq. 
OirxLDioBD :  Major*Qeiienl  B.  A.  Foord,  RJR, 
Hastoim  :  J.  B.  Liddiud,  Biq. 
HonoBDt  Bev.  F.  S.  Stooko-Taaghao. 
Hertford  :  W.  M.  Armstrong  Biq. 
HiTCHIN  :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HUDDBBSFIELD  :  Hi'ur^  Barker,  Esq. 
Hull  :  J.  P.  BeU,  Esq.,  M.D. 
InWIOH: 

iBBLiVD:— DuBLor:  .Ban.  ^«.— B«T.0.T.SfeolMi,B]aolcvoe]c ;  DeniaCiofton, 

Baq.   2Vatv«r«^r.f.— The  Munitar  Bank. 
Jbbfsalem  :  Dr.  Chaplin. 
Krndal  :  Kobt'rt  Sojnorvcll.  Eeq. 
KiUKCALUY:  John  Baructt,  Esq. 
liAircASTBB :  ReT.  J.  Bod«. 

Labkhasl  :  BfliT.  WiUiam  Findkf,  A.1L,  and  Bar.  W.  P.  Boriaoiu 

LBAnnrewoM :  Rev.  J.  JohoMn,  M.A. 
Ledbubt  :  Rev.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Lebds:  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Lbicestkb  :  lii'v.  A.  A.  Isoaoa,  MJL. 
Lbwbs  :  Kev.  R.  Straffen. 

LiOHniLD :  Herbert  M.  If  organ,  Esq.  JToa.  Ste.  ladiea*  Aieorialfam,  ICn. 
Bagnall. 

Lnrooui :  Ber.  A.  R.  Maddison. 

Liverpool  :   Von.  Archdeacon  Banisley. 
LoNDONDKKUY :  Janie-4  McCorkell,  Etq.,  Quoeo  Straet, 

Maidstone:  Eev.  Thomas  Harvey. 

Makchestbb  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Rev.  Canon  Crase.    Treasurer, — Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Mandieeter  and  Salford  Bank,  8L  Ann'a  Stxeet. 
ICAjrimsD  s  W.  Gouk,  Biq. 
ICamatb  :  Rev.  G.  Collia. 

Market  IlARDOHoroii  :  Joseph  Ntinnelly,  Esq. 
Meltox  Mowheay  :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Rendell. 
Mblbosb  :  Ralph  Dunn,  Esq. 
MoimKMi:  Mr.  Mackiei 
Mow BTH :  Dr.  BobiDooo. 
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NoBWicu  :  ReT.  W.  F.  Creeoj. 
OxiOBB: 

Prth  :  Jolm  W.  Jametni,  Eaq. 

FtTLOOHBU :  Hv^  Ukohdl,  Esq. 

Pi.YMorTn  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  mad  J.  Shdlj,  Eaq. 

Ramsoatb  :  Rev.  F.  Gell. 

Bbioate  :  Alfred  Fatney,  Esq.,  The  Woodland*. 

Richmond,  Surbbt  : 

Bmnr :  J.  W.  Weight,  JSaq, 

Ruvoosir ;  Bqt.  W.  FiMton,  M .A. 

Rtdbs  B.  Knocker,  Esq.  i 

ScABBORoroH  :  'Rcr.  J.  Bedfonl. 

Sheffukld:  Chairman—JieY.  Canon  Blakenej,  Vkar  oC  Sbeflldd.   Som.  Stc.— 
T.  Maj. 

Brbiwibitbt  :  Bar.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 

SlssnroRinwT:  Ber.  W.  PoteiMm. 

SoVTHAXROV  and  Romsbt  :  Bmr.  Hoiiy  C.  Hawiwj. 

SorrnsEA  :  Ber.  F.  Balflej. 

SowEBBY:  R«T.  A.  L.  W.  Bcnn. 

St.  Alba 58  :  ReT.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

St.  Akdbbws  :  Dr.  Lees,  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

SrmovD :  T.  S.  (Mborne,  Esq. 

Stdkkhim  and  Fobbst  Hnx  $  Ber.  HV^am  Bojd,  LLJ>. 
Stdhst,  Niw  South  Wales  :  Ber.  B.  Steel,  D.D. 

TRlOXMOrTlT  :  "Rf^T.  II.  IT utrhint. 

TonQHAT  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

Wabminster  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

WbU8:  W.  1  Webh,  E(«|. 

WwBTOS'VumMABM  t  Bev.  H.  0.  TomkiiiB. 

WiTXOUTK :  G.  Ff.  SKot,  E»q. 

Whitby  :  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Wi!.LF.^<nK5  :  Ret.  J.  Crane  Wharton, 

Wi.v(  mf:!<tbb  :  Rev.  R.  P.  ITutchinson. 

WiNusoB  :  Ber.  Stephen  Hawtrej. 

WoLTnBAMPTOV :  Ifr.  J.  MeD.,  BoeKuek. 

WoopnooK:  Ontenk>.---Wi]liam  Bdwerds,  sen.,  Eeq. 

Wobcbstkb  :  Rer.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Trotil  :  Ber.  Abel  Phillips,  Holj  Trinifcj  Yieuege. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  oonununicaie  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS; 


The  fbnowing  mw  the  Agento  ftnthotited  by  Lootl  8aeret>fit  to  t9mw%  du- 
tribnto,  and  nU  the  pnUmtioiM  of  tlw  Fund  t 

AsnDim:  Uetm.  Wyllie  »Dd  Sons. 
AmnirruiB :  Mr.  Lewk  BqmbIL 
Ax&OA :  Mr.  W.  Landclls.  Mill  Street. 

Ayr  :  Messrs.  Wm.  Stephen  aiid  Co.,  Saudgate,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  M.  IKok. 

Barkblkt  :  Messrsi.  T.  and  C.  Lin<^rd,  Chromieh  Offiot. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bndgo  Street. 

Bbdpobd  :  Mr.  Thompeon,  High  Street. 

BnuHHiiD :  Mr.  H.  W.  AJkn,  16^  Oruige  Lam. 

BiSBon  Wmsuc :  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown. 

fioz/roir :  Mr.  Cockajne,  Deansg«to. 

Blatroowrib  :  Miss  Saunders. 

BODMIX  :  Messrs.  K.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street. 

BoUBirXMOITTH :  Air.  liankinson. 

BirsT :  Mr.  Wm.  Wwdleworth,  HajniMkafc  SfcVMl. 

BsADfOBD :  Mr.  Hwtj  Oaakarth,  b,  Waatgnto. 

BxiOHTOV :  MeMVi.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

BrRNT.KT  :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street. 

Cambridge  :  >f  r.  Dixon,  Mnrket  Hill ;  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

Cakpiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jones.  Duke  Street. 

Chbltkmiam  :  Messrs.  Westlej,  Promenade. 

CuiTOV  and  Busiol  :  Mr.  W.  Meek,  38,  Parle  Street. 

OoiOBBSTiB :  Mr.  Mattoeke,  Head  Street. 

COSKI  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

DARLiNOTOif :  ilr.  Harriaon  Pennej. 

DorsK  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  17n.  .Snargate  Street. 

DrKBAB  :  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  BdlmTen. 

DvNDiK  :  Miee  Middleton,  High  Street  ;  Metsrt.  Whiter,  Duncan,  and  Co. 
BAtTBomurB :  Mr.  Leaeh,  Grand  Fteade. 

EnnrBDBOH :  Meenv.  W.  ai^d  A.  K.  Jobnitoni  IB,  So.  Si.  Andrew  Street. 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  K.  C.  Richards. 

Fromr:  Mr.  C.J.  Sage,  Upper  ^farki^t  Place. 

Greekock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKolvir  and  Son,  * 

Glasgow  :  Messrs.  James  Maclehose  and  Sons. 

OsASTHAif :  Mr.  darlm. 

Haxifaz  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

HAioiffOir,  N.B. :  Mr.  M.  Bowieb 

Herttord  :  Mr.  E.  Simson. 

IfiTrnix  :  Miss  Palmer,  High  Street. 

HuuDBKSFiELC  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

HVLL :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  SariUe  Street. 

VtwoAMttM :  JTiNs.  flVfOff.— Thomaa  HodgUn,  Kaq.    JToa.  Siie.— W.  Lyall, 
Eeq. 
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luviyR  :  l^Ir.  C.  Marchland. 
Lancastfu  :  ^f^.  T/on{»man.  ^farlv^'t  Street. 
Lkbo8  :  Mr.  Jacki»ou,  Comtnorci&I  Street. 
LnrsBPOOL:  Mr.  Adam  Holden,  Chuioh  Street* 

M        Ifr.  Albert  Thompion,  84,  BUiot  Street. 
Lnroour :  Mr.  a.  Tale,  High  Street  {  and  Botklkj  for  FkoBiotiiig  Chriitiaii 

Knowledge,  Commereo  Court. 
LoxiHiNDKRUY  :  Mr.  JamtM  Ilivmpton,  Ship  Quajr  Street. 
Melton  Mowbbay  :  Mr.  W.  Loxlej. 
MoNTfiosB  :  Mr.  George  Walker. 
NoBTHAxnov :  Meiin.  TayhMT  and  Sod,  CMd  Street. 
KoswiOH ;  Mr.  Heniy  W.  Staej,  Gentlemaa's  Walk. 
PmH :  Mr.  Jno.  Chrii«tie  ;  Mfs^^rs.  R.  A.  and  J.  Haj,  Oeorge  Streets 
riA'Mot  Tii  :  Mr.  Birniingharo,  Whimple  Street. 
FiiKs  roN  :  Mr.  II.  Oakey,  Fisheri^ate. 
Reading  :  Mr.  O.  Loyejoj,  London  Street. 
SOAHBOBOUOH :  Messn.  G.  Marshall  and  Sou,  72,  Nawborough. 
Simrom :  Mr.  Hanieon,  High  Stceet. 
Shmbwbbuby  t  Meeere.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  Market  Square. 
Southampton  :  Mosnrs.  Outdi  and  Cox,  High  Street. 
St.  Andrew's:  Mr.  W.  C.  UeodenoD, Churoh StreeU 
ToKQi  AV  :  Mr.  E.  L.  Swly. 
Uppingham  :  Mr.  J.  iiawthorn. 
WiTXOimi :  Mr.  H.  Wheeler,  St  Mary  Street. 
Wwiov :  Mr.  Bobbine,  High  Street. 
WrnXBT:  Mr  Heed. 

WiNCHMTBR:  Messrs,  Jacob  and  Johnson, 
WOLVBBHAMI'TON  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Iboebuck* 

YoBK  :  Mr.  William  iiieMion*. 
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1.  Quarterly  Statement. 

Sent  free  to  all  Subioriberfc 

2.  Conder's  Tent  Work. 

Cheap  Edition.   One  Vol.   7*.  W. 

3.  Saunders'  Introdnotion  to  the  Survey. 

One  Vol.   7*.  6d. 

4.  Our  Work  in  Palestine. 

One  Vol.   3«.  6d. 

5.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

One  VoU  16*. 

6.  The  Great  Map  and  Memoirs. 

(See  inside  corer.) 

7.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine. 

I.  MOBBSN.  (Beadjr.) 
n.  ANCIBITP.  ToiUMtaratettwOldTeitMnaiit. 
111.  ANCIENT.  To  illiistaprtt  the  K*w  Te«Unwnt. 
Price  6t.  ^>  each. 


The  aboTc  prices  are  for  Subscribers  onlj,  and  appUoilion  mttrt  be 
to  the  Secretary,  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  Londoo,  W.O. 


[Now  Beady.] 

MAP  OF  WESTEM  PALESTINE. 


FROM  SURVEiS  CONDUCTED  TOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND, 


wr 

LIEUTS.  C.  R.  CONDER  &  H.  H.  KITCHENER,  R.E. 

REDUCED  FROM  THE  1-INCH  MAP  10  THE  SCALE  OF 
i-INCU  TO  1  MILE,  OR  1 : 168,960. 

(Price  to  Subscribersy  7s.  6d.) 


Illustrating  the  dlTision  of  the  Natural  Drainage  and 

the  Mountain  Ranges  according  to 

"AN  INTKOJJUCilON  TO  THE  SUJiVEY 
OF  WESTERN  PALESTINE." 

(PHoe'7B«M.) 


BY 


TRELAWNEY  SAUNDERS. 

This  Edition  of  the  Map  has  sJiioMto  Yertinul  RflfttiMin^  nrhi^-^ng 

fhe  H atoxal  I»xflles  of  the  gmmd  aoosEding  to  the  wiatiaiis  ot 

altitude  al)OTe  or  below  tlie  sea  level 
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TIIE 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SURVEY 


OF 


WESTERN  PALESTINE. 


OEMERAL  BDITORS; 


Prof.  £.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  and  WALTER  BESANT,  M»A. 

They  comprise  ~ 
The  MSMOIBS  written  to  aiOOOmp«ny  tho  sheets  of  the  Map.  By 

Lientrnnnts  Conpeb  nnd  KiTrirrxKT?.  U.K.  Witli  addition:*,  historical 
and  arcbcDological,  bjr  the  ICditous.  Three  Volumes,  iUustrated  by  Plans 
md  SkefediM. 

3.  The  NAJOI I1Z8T8  in  Anbto  aaid  "iMfH^ii*-  OMTdame. 

3.  SPECIAI.  PAPERS  on  the  ABGHJBOIiOGT,  TOFOaBAFHY,  te* 

of  the  Country.  One  Vulume. 

4.  A  oompMa  aoooimt  of  BXCAVATIONB  and  BESEABCHES  in 

JERUSALEM  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  With  a  Portfolio 
of  Plans  and  Drawings.    By  Lieut4?naiit-Colonel  Wakren,  C.M.O.,  R.E. 

5.  The  FLORA  and  FAUNA  of  WESTERN  FAIiESTINE.   Bj  the 

Bit.  Ciirov  Tbibtbak,  F.Bil. 

Moe  TWENTY  QUIMEA8,  inoluding  the  , Great  Hap. 


A  limited  number  only  have  teen  printed  in  addition  to  the  Special 
Edition  of  250  copies,  whick  is  entii'cly  taken  up. 


The  first  and  second  %oliunc8  of  tbo  MEMOIRS  are  now  ready. 
The  Yolnme  of  SPBOIAL  PAPERS  is  roadj. 
The  Tolume  of  KAMB  LISTS  it  ready. 


BnqniriM  haTe  been  made  as  to  the  price  of  thelfemoifa  in  Mparate  parts.  It 

must  be  remendii  rc  d  that  only  a  small  number  of  copies  remain  ;  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  offering  these  copies  to  libraries  in  Qrcat  Britain,  America, 
Germunr,  ( tc  Sh  uild  nny  remain  when  these  baTO  been  supplied,  they  may  be 
had  in  separate  parts,  as  f  uUows :~ 


The  Cheat  Map   

The  Memoirs  in  8  vols. 

Tlio  Name  Lists  •• 

The  Special  Papers 

The  Jerusalem  work,  with  a  portfolio 


£  9,  d, 

8  8  0 

9  9  0 

3  3  0 

2  2  0 


of  drawings 


6  6  0 


1,  .fbJI^J^^LJBL  SX^JSST.  ^X>SXiX>KX. 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND: 


A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ACCFRATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  rNVESTTGATION 
OF  THE  ABCHjEOLOOY,  THE  TOPOGRAPHY,  THE  GEOLOGY 
Am  PHYSICAL  GBOOBAPHT.  THE  MANNSRS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  HOLT  LAND,  FOB  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTBATIOK. 


PATRON  : 

HiiiJa  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

GENEBAL  COMMITTEE: 
ATlCnBISHOF  OF  YORK,  President, 


H.  W.  AcLAyD,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
William  Adams,  E&q.,  C^. 
H.B.H.  Thb  Dvu  ov  Auujnr. 
BsT.  W.  LixDSAT  Alexakiob,  D.D. 
Bbt.  H£N£T  Allon,  D.D. 
Thi  Pbxsidbkt  of  trx  AimfOAK  Abbo* 

CIATIOX. 

W.  Amhurst  T.  Amherst,  Esq.,  M.F. 

Bit.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D. 

Dvn  ow  Abotu.,  K.T. 

Edward  Atukbok,  Esq  ,  F.R.C.S, 

Jambs  Batbmah,  Esq.,  F.R^.,  FJjJ9. 

Bbt.  E.  Bickbbbtith. 

Bxr.  Ca5on  Birch. 

Samuel  Bircm,  Esq.,  LUD.,  D.C.L. 

Bbt.  W.  F.  Birch. 

BvT.  H.  M.  BiTTtn,  D.D. 

Marqt-is  of  Bttk,  K.T. 

Abchbisuop  of  Caktbbbvbt. 

Eabi.  ot  Cabvabtoit. 

Lord  Eustace  Cecil. 

T.  CiiAPLijr,  Esq.,  M.D.  {J£o».  Sec.  for 

Jerusalem.) 
Bishop  ot  OinsTBB. 

PbaN  op  CllBBTlB, 

Dean  of  Cubibtohurch. 
Lord  Alvrrd  CHimcHiiik 
LoBD  Clermont. 
J.  D.  CiiACK,  Esq. 
Oaftai>  Coki>bb,  B^- 
Majob-Obnbbal  Coon,  C.B.,  B.B. 
Gknkral  Sir  Jonv  CowBLIi,  ILC3. 
Joiiir  CuNUFFS,  Esq. 
Dukb  of  Dbtovbhibk.  E.g.,  F.R.8. 
WnxiAM  Diouoir,  BiQ.,  FJL8.E. 
Karl  of  DrciB. 
Pbotessor  DoXALDSOir. 

Babl  of  DvFFBBXir,  ICP.,  K.C3. 

BiBHOr  OF  DUBHAK. 

F.  A.  Eatox.  Esq, 

S.  Jackson  Eldridqe,  Esq.,  Beifrout. 


Gen.  Sir  IIowabd  BlPHOraTOn,  ILC.B. 

Bishop  of  Exbtbb. 

Rsr.  CANOir  Fabbab,  BJ). 

J  AMES  Feroussoit,  JtM^  FJL8. 

A.  XtLOYD  Fox. 

H.  W.  Fbbblaitd,  Esq. 

DouuL\s  W.  Fbbshfibei^  Bbq. 

M.  C.  Clermont-Gannraf. 

F.  Watmouth  Gibrs,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Ret.  C.  D.  OnrBBVBO,  LL.D. 

Jambs  Glmsiiku,  E^q.,  YK^.  {Chmir' 

man  of  the  Executive  Committee), 
Ctbil  C.  Gbaham,  Esq. 
Gbobox  Gbotb,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  (Ab«.te.). 
Major  G rover,  R  E. 
Rev.  H.  Hall-Houghton. 
H.  a.  Habpbb,  Bb<i. 
Bit.  J.  C.  Harrisov. 
OuTSB  Hbywood,  Esq. 
a.  J,  B.  Bbbbbfobd  Hopb,  Esq.,  M.P. 
SiB  Jobbpk  D.  Hooxsb,  K.C.8.L 
Holman  Hunt,  Esq. 
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been  made  with  Um  agent,  Mr.  Edwaid  Stanloid,  for  moimtaiig  the  map.  He 

undertakefl  to  mount  the  map  on  strong  cloth,  and  to  place  it  in  a  c»se  for  the 
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and  24«.  for  the  general  public.  And  he  will  make  special  arniugeuieuta  if 
desired  for  a  men  ezpensire  mode  of  mounting. 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Thi  Firman  proiDised  has  not  yet  been  signed,  and  early  in  June  Captain  Oonder 
brought  home  his  part/,  Mid  materials  which  ha  haa  aooomidated  during 
the  fourteen  monUis*  oampaign.  He  eetimatee  tiiat  it  irill  taha  him  flre 
montha  of  steady  work  to  get  theea  materiale  in  order  for  poUioatioB. 


They  consist  of  the  Map  of  500  f*quart>  miles,  tlie  field  books,  note-books, 
rough  drawings,  photographs,  ftpecial  plans,  dcscnptions,  ami  observations.  All 
these  things  were  laid  before  the  General  Conuuittcv  uL  their  meeting  ou 
June  S7th. 


The  Map  is  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  great  Map  of  Western  Palestine, 
namely,  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  the  "  Memoirs  "  are  even  more  full  and  detailed 
than  those  made  for  the  other  sidew  It  is  in  oontemplation  to  proceed  at  onoe 
with  the  reduction  and  engraTXDg  of  the  work  f6r  the  small  Map. 


Captain  Conder  wns  invited  to  accompany  the  Princes  on  their  tour  through 
the  Holy  Land.  They  were  enabled  to  visit  the  Mosque  of  Hebron,  of  which 
Captain  Conder  drew  a  plan.  The  Princes  visited  the  East  of  the  Jordan,  and 
travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  the  countiy  to  Beyrout.  Captain  Conder 
is  engaged  upon  a  Report  of  this  joomey  for  the  Prince  of  Walsa. 


As  regards  the  future  work,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  ezplmition  of 
Eastern  Palestine  is  not  abandoned,  but  only  postponed.  The  maintenance  of 
t he  purty  proved,  as  was  anticipated,  a  very  severe  strain  on  the  resources  of 
the  Society,  and  the  Committee  earnestly  entreat  their  supporters  to  continue 
their  subscriptions,  in  order  that  funds  may  be  accumulated.  In  the  present 
excited  atate  of  the  East,  it  is  aa  wall  that  the  party  should  be  wUfadiawn. 
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VdifeiaangiiUloMioe,irliioli  it  Is  dennbk  to  sToid,  might  be  attaelMd  IoUm 
|ifeMiieB  of  two  Kiigliiih  offloon* 


The  second  Tolume  of  "Memoirs"  has  been  pbosd  in  the  hands  of  the 
nubRcriberii,  The  proofs  of  the  tliird  volume  aro  with  Captain  Gjnder,  and 
the  iUu^trations  arc  nearly  rcodj  :  this  vuliune  will  be  readj  in  the  AatumiL.  It 
will  be  cUmoI/  followed  hj  Canon  Tristram's  work. 


There  are  a  few  copies  left,  which  the  Committee  are  wwj  desuous  of 
placiiig  in  publie  Ufanries.  Thsj  would  be  ytrj  mneh  obliged  if  isedeis 
of  the  Quarter^  Statewieni  would  send  them  names  of  libraries.  A  oimdar 
has  been  prepared  giTing  full  particulars  of  the  work  aod  its  oost|  which 
can  be  forwuded  to  any  one  on  appUoaUon. 


Mr.  Saunders's  beautiful  sections  of  tlio  oountrj,  viz.  -.  one  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  east  to  west,  hare  been  laid  down  on  two  slieets,  so  that 
they  can  be  had  separately  if  deeired.  Thej  are  also  laid  down  on  his  **  Water- 
Basin*'  Hap.  The  prioe  of  the  sheets  is  1#.  6d.  eaeh.  The  Jemsalem  sheet  of 
the  great  Vmp  can  also  be  had  sspaiatel j,  at  half  •a-erown. 


Tlic  income  of  the  Society  from  all  souroes,  from  March  to  June,  1882,  waa 
£554  \  Id.  The  amount  in  the  Banks  on  June  27th,  the  day  of  the  miwtfing 
of  General  Committee,  was  iS324 16«.  %d. 


It  is  suggested  to  snbsoribers  that  the  safest  and  most  eonTwient  manner 
of  paying  subseriptions  is  through  a  Bank.  Many  subseribers  have  adopted  this 
method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriagi^  and  vsndns  unneces- 
sary the  aoknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receire  the  Quarter! Sfafement  ropularly,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  t^iken  to  furward  each  numbtr 
to  all  who  am  entitled  to  leeeifo  it,  bnt  efaangee  of  address  and  other  causes 
.givo  rise  ooearionally  to  omissions. 


"While  desiring  to  give  mwf  poblidty  to  proposed  identifloatione  and  other 

theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fimd  and  contributors  to  the  page^  of  the 
(^MiWer/y  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  he  distinctly  understood  that 
hy  pn>>lishing  them  in  the  QinarUrlg  SiattmaU  they  neither  aanotion  nor 
adopt  ibem. 
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RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

It  haa  already  been  suggested  by  Sepp  that  many  of  the  monumenta 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  resembled  the  nide  8tx)ne  monuments 
which  have  lately  lK.'en  attnictinLT  attention  in  Palestine.  The  foUowing 
note  is  merely  ottered  iis  a  suggestion  subject  to  criticism. 

Genesis  xxviii,  1 1.  Jacob  comes  U)  a  certain  Makom  or  "  jtlace  "  Cidled 
Bethel  ("  the  house  of  (Jod  "),  probably  known  to  him  in  the  morning  by 
the  remains  of  Abraham's  altar  (xiii,  4^  and  here  he  erects  a  pillar 
(m^n)  and  aooimte  it  It  oooiisted  of  m  single  atone  aet  up, 
and  teems  dearly  to  hm  been  a  menhir.  The  costom  of  anointing  sodi 
stones  iras  oommon  to  the  Phooidans,  and  the  reeent  disooreiy  of  eap- 
hoUowB  in  the  menbira  bejond  Jordan  is  very  interesting  in  this  eonneo- 
tion  (cf.  XXXV,  14).  After  renewed  visits  to  Bethel  I  have,  howeveTi  been 
unable  to  find  any  remains  of  menhirs  or  cromledis  at  the  site. 

Genesis  xxxiii,  20.  Jacob  erect^s  an  altar  in  the  patch  of  ground  near 
the  well  which  he  dug  in  Slipt  hcm.  There  was  apyiarently  near  the 
same  8|wt  an  oak  under  whi.  li  Jacob  buried  the  Terapliini  (xx.xv,  4). 
This  is  afterwards  mentioned  i*s  the  oak  of  the  j)illar  erected  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xxiv,  26)  by  the  Holy  Piaee  of  Jehovah  (cf.  Judges  ix,  37,  "  the 
endumtei^s  oak").  Aooordiug  to  Jerome  the  site  should  be  plaoed  at 
BaUta,  the  sprii^  near  JacoVa  Welt,  but  no  remains  of  any  rude  stone 
monument  have  as  yet  been  found  (cf.  Judges  ix,  6). 

Genesis  xxxi,  45.  Jacob  seta  up  a  piUar  at  Miqpeh  of  Oilead,  and  this 
is  surrounded  with  a  great  heap  (Galeed)  of  stones.  Similar  cainis  have 
been  described  in  ray  report  on  the  rude  atoi»e  monuments  of  Moab, 
where  the  custom  of  throwing  stones  at  a  menhir  is  noticed.  The  site  of 
Mizpeh  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  cairn  may  very  probably  reniain.  The 
heap  was  calleii  "  witness, '  wliich  connects  it  wi1»h  other  monuments  to  be 
mentioned  later. 

Oeneais  zxxv,  Sa  Jacob  erects  a  pillar  over  Bachers  Tombk  The 
practice  of  pladng  a  menhir  at  a  tomb-head  is  ancient  in  India,  and 
survives  probably  in  the  head-stones  of  Christian  and  Moslem  tombs 
alike. 

Exodus  xxir,  4.  Moses  builds  under  Sinai  an  altar,  and  erects  twelve 
pillars,  apparently  as  a  ci  cm  lech  or  circle  of  menhirs.  No  traces  of  this 
I4>pear  to  liave  been  as  yet  found  in  Sinai. 

Numbers  xxiii.   The  altats  erected  by  Balaam  have  been  folly  noticed 

in  a  former  pajier. 

Deuteronomy  xii,  3.  Tlie  Israelites  .ire  commanded  to  "  overthrow  ' 
the  altars,  to  break  the  pillars  of  the  Canaanites.  This  would  apply 
exactly  to  the  destruction  of  dolmens  and  meuhii-a  which  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  Western  Palestine. 
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Deateronouiy  xxvii,  6,  and  Ezodas  zz,  25.  Hie  altan  of  Jehovah 
were  to  be  built  of  whole  stones  unhewn,  or  of  earth.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  eariier  altan  may  have  been  flimiLur  to  the  dolmens 
and  tells  still  existing ;  but  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  Jerusalem  altar 
was  formed  of  a  sort  of  coucrete  of  |>ebblea  in  mortar. 

Deuteronomy  xxvi,  14,  and  r^iilm  cvi.  28.  "  The  offerings  to  the  dead" 
here  referred  to  were  often  made  in  Ki'\  j.tian  tonilw.  The  small  offerings, 
on  the  lint«'Is  of  tomlis  east  of  Jordan,  have  hten  mentioned  in  former 
rejwrts,  and  sucli  offerings  are  foiuui  t}»rou"_'lHnit  Palestine  on  saeretl 
tomlis.  The  couuectiou  with  the  woi-uhip  of  ikuU  Teor  in  the  Psalm 
agrees  with  the  doee  oonnectioii  which  is  observed  in  the  mde  stone 
monuments  between  tombs  and  altana  In  some  cases  it  is  apparently 
dear  that  the  dohnens  were  not  tombs,  but  in  India  similar  monuments 
have  been  disooversd  whidi  are  certainly  sepulchres.  Hie  saorednea  of 
the  tombs  ci  venerated  ancestors  probably  explains  the  connection. 

Deuteronomy  xxvii,  2.  Great  stones  plastered  over  were  to  be  set  up 
and  insorilxMi  with  the  words  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Ehal  beside  an  altar 
of  Jeliovali.  This  was  done  (Josh,  viii,  31),  and  in  Egypt  also  siniilar 
in;*crij)ti<»n.-<  on  |»I;u<ter  have  been  fi»und.  Tlie  altar  with  tlie  inscril»ed 
cippi  may  perhaps  have  formed  a  circle  or  enclosure  not  unlike  Stone- 
henge.  Such  a  circle  is  said  to  exist  to  the  present  day  in  Widy  W&leh, 
and  the  one  at  el  Ifareighftt  has  been  described  in  a  former  repoil 

Joshua  iv,  9.  The  twelve  stones  &imi  Jordan  were  "  set  up  at  OilgsL 
The  name  Oilgal  signifies  a  circle,and  it  seems  indisputable  that  a  eurde  of 
menhire  is  inte  nded.  There  was  another  Gilgsd  in  the  hills  near  Bethd 
juid  a  third  in  the  Philistine  ])Iain.  A  place  called  Jiieijil  also  exists 
east  of  CJerizim,  and  probably  marks  the  site  of  another  ancient  Gilgal. 
It  seems  probable  that  drdee  of  stonee  existed  at  one  time  in  all  these 
places. 

Joshua  viii,  20.  The  Ixxly  of  tlie  King  of  Ai  \v;i^  covtunl  with  a  gre;it 
cairn.  This  jiractice  is  still  observed,  large  caiins  being  erected  over  tlujse 
slain  in  battle  in  Moab  (as  also  in  England  in  pre-historic  times).  It  seems 
possible  that  the  great  stone  heap  of  ef  Tell,  near  the  site  of  Ai,  may  be 
the  very  cairn  intended  in  the  presmt  instance. 

Joshua  zzii,  11.  The  altar  Ed,  built  by  the  trans-Jordanie  tribes,  was, 
according  to  Josephus,  east  of  the  river.  It  is  remaricable  that  a  great 
group  of  dolmens  exi.Hts  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  just  south  of 
the  Jabbok,  on  the  main  road  trom  Nablus  to  Salt.  These  have  not  yet 
been  x-iaited  by  the  Survey  party,  but  are  describeii  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  It  is  j)erhap8  to  one  of  tliese  that  the  ey>isode  n-fers,  Jis  the 
Israelites  were  returning  from  Shiloh  to  Mount  Gile;id,  and  erecte<l  theii 
monument  *'  over  against  the  land  of  Ouiaan  in  the  bordei-s  of  Jordan  at 
the  pasiia^'e  of  the  children  of  IsiacL"  Similar  "witnes-ses"  are  still 
erected  by  the  Arabs  (as  often  mentioned  in  former  reports)  wherever  a 
sacred  place  first  comes  in  sight  of  the  polgrim. 

Judges  vi,  26,  and  ziii,  19.  An  altar  built  on  a  rock  and  a  rock  used 
as  an  altar  are  mentioned  in  these  two  paseagea.  The  occurrence  of  cup- 
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shapetl  hollowg  in  rocks,  proper  for  such  libations  as  are  mentione<l  in  tliu 
latter  passage  is  instructive.  The  Sakhrah  at  Jerunkm  and  that  on 
Mount  Oerisim  Mem  to  bo  fniitaiMiiii  of  toch  rock  altam 

1  SAmnel  ri,  14,  The  great  atone  in  the  field  of  Joehna  the  Beth- 
Shemite  on  which  the  ark  waa  phMod  remained  aa  an  ^  (rendere<l 
"unto"  in  A.V.,  verse  18),  or  menhir  afterwarda. 

1  Samuel  vii,  12.  The  itone  £beneier  -was  placed  by  Samnel  aa  a 
monument  of  vi(:t«>rv. 

1  Ramiu'l  xiii,  3  :iud  23  ;  xiv,  1,  4,  fi.  The  wonl  reiidenMl  "  pirrison  " 
is,  with  only  a  chaiijije  of  points,  the  nanie  (n^^T^),  roixlfrcd  "  piUar  ' 
in  HOine  pHSH.igt'H  ami  "  iniaj^e"  in  otluTH  (Honea  iii,  4).  Jrmathan  "smote 
the  pilku*/'  which  was  perhaps  a  cippus  to  mark  the  Philistine  bouuiliuy, 
and  at  the  aame  time  a  nored  stone,  and  for  this  deaecmtion  larael  waa 
*'had  in  abomination  with  the  PhiliatineB.''  The  piUar  eeema  to  have 
been  then  removed,  and  Jonathan  eroased  over  to  overthrow  it  a  aeoond 
time. 

1  Samuel  xiv,  33.  Saul  uses  a  great  atone  aa  an  altar  on  which  sheep 

and  oxen  are  slain. 

1  Saiunel  XV,  12.  Saul  sets  up  a  place,  litemlly  a  "  hand."  With  this 
must  he  <:ninj>juv(l  2  8;unu<'l  xviii,  18,  whei*e  Ahsaloni's  pl.iw  or  "hand  ' 
is  eallt*<l  a  pillar.    Tlu-  word  for  pillar  is  an  npi  i;:ht  thinLT,  noi 

TlTl^i^  or  column,  and  it  seems  evident  that  a  memurial  meuiiir  is 
intended. 

1  Samnel  xz,  19.  The  stone  Esel  was  probably  another  of  these 
monnmenta.  It  appears  to  have  been  oonnected  with  a  caini,  smoe  the 
words  "out  of  a  place  towards  the  south*'  (v.  41^  are  more  eotrectly 
"oat  <  f  the  stone  heap''  (Aigab).  Periiapa  David  had  hidden  inside  a 

cromlech  or  dolmen  covered  hy  a  cairn. 

1  Kin^ra  xii,  27.  The  altars  of  the  (  Joldon  r'alves  at  Bethel  and  at 
D:in  Avert'  set  uj»  hy  Jerohuaiii,  liiit  there  is  no  notice  of  any  tenijdes 
havinij  Iwen  huilt  in  connection  with  them.  Bethel  was  an  old  sanctuarv, 
and  it  seems  therefore  prol>able  tliat  l)an  may  have  been  a  former  centre 
of  worship.  A  striking  discovery  in  connection  with  this  episode  will  be 
noticed  fully  in  a  future  report 

1  Kings  xviii,  31.  Elijah  builds  an  altar  of  twelve  stones,  but  their 
arrangement  is  not  specially  described. 

2  Kings  xxiii,  17.  "  What  piUar  (A.y.  'title  0  is  that  that  I  see  ?  ' 
Josiah  was  overturning  the  idolatrous  altars  and  emblems  at  Bethel,  and 
the  monumental  pillar  over  the  grave  of  the  prophet  attracted  his 
attention.  This  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  coTinietion  l)etween 
pilljirs  which  were  objects  of  idolation.s  wmxliip,  and  wlii<  h  the  Israelites 
overthrew,  and  similar  pillars  used  ;us  head-stoni  s  to  lomlis. 

In  Isaiah  (Ixv,  11)  the  "  tiible  for  Gatl  '  (or  Jupiter),  and  the  **  drink 
offering  of  Meni "  (prokibly  Venus),  are  mentioned.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  dolmen  altar  may  be  intended,  while  the  libation  would  have  been 
poured  on  the  rock,  or  the  table-stone,  into  a  cup^ahaped  hollow  such  aa 
have  been  described  in  my  report  on  the  Moabite  dolmensL 
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An  czpranon  in  Hoiea  (xii,  11)  seems  to  be  alio  well  ezplnined  by 
niesninig  ii  to  tke  dolmen  altue^  '^Their  altets  are  as  lieaps  in  the 
furrows  of  the  field."  The  appropriateness  of  the  simile  will  strike  any  one 

who  has  seen  a  field  of  fallen  dolmens  and  oomparea  it  with  tlu-  lioape  of 
■tones  collected  for  clearing  the  land  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  The  great 
number  of  the  altars  at  <<ue  site  seems  to  ]\c  iudicato<l  clearly. 

The  deductions  which  it  aeema  Ic^tiiuafee  to  draw  from  the  aboTe 
passages  api^ear  to  ]k>. 

Ist.  That  Dolmen  altars,  meubirn,  l>©th  idolatrous  and  sepulchral, 
stone  circles  and  cairns  of  stone,  monumental  and  sepulchral,  are  all 
menticmed  in  the  Old  Testament^  and  probably  resamhied  those  whixh 
oocor  in  Galilee  and  b^ond  Jordan.  These  monnments  form  a  connecting 
link  between  those  found  in  Europe  and  those  of  Esstem  Asia.  They  are 
also  sinular  to  monuments  discovered  by  FMfessor  Palmer  in  the 
Siiiaitic  peninsular,  and  hy  Palgrave  is  Arabia,  notablr  with  the  great 
cromlech  of  Darim  in  the  Nejed,  the  pillar-stones  of  which  are  15  feet 
high. 

2nd.  No  dillcrencf  aji)K\ars  to  have  existed  iK'tween  the  nionumentM 
used  l\v  the  (^ina.anit<s  and  those  erected  hy  the  early  jwitriarclis,  hy 
Mo8e><,  J«)shua,  and  .S;imuei.  The  cousecratiuu  to  a  Camumitti  deity,  and 
the  cruel  and  obscene  character  of  the  worship  connected  with  the 
Canaanite  shrines,  was  the  cause  of  the  destructkMi  ef  tfae  sltars  found 
existing  by  the  Israelites,  which  were  superseded  by  monuments  of  Teiy 
simihur  character,  dedicated  on  appointed  sites  to  Jehovah ;  and  these  were 
in  turn  superseded  by  the  Temple  and  Altar  of  Jerusalem,  before  the 
erection  of  which  the  worship  in  high  plaosfl^  such  as  GiJgaL,  Nob,  Gibeon, 
Bethel,  Shiioh,  Shechem,  and  Carmel  was  lawful,  aooording  to  the 

3rd.  Some  of  the  uioiiinnents  thus  u<>tire«l  in  the  OKI  Testament  may 
perha]»H  l)e  recognised  a.s  existing  at  the  present  tirue,  but  in  f»ther  cases 
they  have  eutii-ely  dijBap{)eared,  as  notably  at  Gilgal  and  Bethel 

C.  K.  C. 


JEWISH  TRADITIONS  IN  JERUSALEM. 

The  ancient  nomenclature  of  Jerusalem,  accorrling  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Jewish  population,  which  hixa  never  been  entirely  Iwnished  from  the 
Holy  City,  prenents  many  p«»int,s  of  great  int^-rest.  Tlie  nnwt  important 
of  tliese  the  identiHeation  of  the  hillock  in  which  is  the  Ho-c;illed  grotto  of 
.leremiah  (a  name  only  as  old  as  the  loth  century),  with  the  Beth-has* 
Sekihdi,  or  "place  of  stoning,"  has  already  been  published  in  "  Tent  Work 
in  Palestine,*' and  it  api^ears  to  be  a  .veiy  widely  recognised  tradition  among 
the  German  and  Mughrabi  Jews  alike. 

On  the  21st  Mardi,  with  Lieutenant  liantell,  B.E.,  I  visited  the  tnidi- 
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tioiuJ  tomb  of  Sudoil  the  Jmi,  of  which  we  hftye  now  made  a  plan.  Thk 
tomb  is  in  WAdy  el  JAs,  east  of  the  NaUuiroed.  It  is  mentioned  in  Finn*B 

^  Byeways,"  and  the  annual  visit  paid  to  it  by  the  Jerusalem  Jewa  is  ^ere 
noticed.  ''Simon  the  high  imett,  the  son  of  Ouias  (Kccles.  i,  1),  was  one 
of  the  famoos  saoceasors  of  Ezra,  and  chief  of  the  '  Great  Sauhedrin.' "  He 
ia  Hixid  to  have  gone  to  Antipmtris  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great  (Tal.  Rib- 
oma,  69a),  and  was  high  priest  for  forty  years.   The  beautiful  stoxy  of 


Section  on  A3.C. 


I . .  J .  I . . . .  ■  .  .  .  , 

Tom  or  mum  na  ionv. 

his  last  t  iitnmc*'  \i\to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  when  the  white  apparitiou  failed 
to  meet  him  :ls  uBiial,  i^  well  known.  He  ranks  among  the  most  venenited 
of  Jewish  worthies.  Curiously  enough,  Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Jjul<lua 
instead  of  Simon,  as  that  of  the  high  priest  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
riait  to  Jeruaalem. 

The  tomb  is  rock-cnt^  bat  a  wall  has  been  built  in  modem  times  across 
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tibe  entnnoe  to  the  porch,  and  an  Iran  door  put  up,  with  a  amall  haired 
window  on  one  side.  Thu  door  k  kept  looked,  and  the  kejwaahroaght  in 
bj  a  Spaniflh  Jew  through  the  kindnw  of  Dr.  CSiaplin. 

The  facade  ia  carefully  white-waahed ;  within  is  the  antechamber,  2|  feet 
below  the  pnssent  surface  of  the  outer  j^und.  A  amali  ciKtem  is  cut  in 
the  rock  bench  to  the  right,  ami  a  channel  leads  thence,  round  the  walk  of 
the  next  inmost  chamber  (No.  2),  to  a  hole  in  the  wall  communicating  with 
another  chaml>er  (No.  4),  which  w;w  oriLjinally  a  tomb,  with  three  hx-uli 
under  arcost^Iia,  but  is  now  used  as  a  cistern  with  a  depth  of  some  3  fet^t 
of  water.  There  is  uo  spring,  but  the  surface-water  from  the  rocks  is 
collected  in  this  manner.  The  tiecond  chamber  (No.  2)  has  a  single  grave 
on  the  east  (No.  3X  and  an  entrance  on  the  west  to  the  f onrth  chamber 
(No.  5) :  the  ]e?el  ia  leet  below  the  antechamber.  The  fourth  chamber 
haa  two  loeuli,  that  on  the  north  being  the  auppooedtomb  of  EIieier,8on  of 
Simon  the  Just,  that  on  the  south  the  grave  ol  his  servant.  A  small  wooden 
table  stood  in  this  chamber.  On  the  west  a  door  leads  to  the  furthest 
chamber  (No.  6),  where  is  the  grave  of  Simon  himself  on  the  south  side. 
It  is  apparently  only  a  bench  built  up  of  small  rou^rh  stones  ;  but  these 
may  cover  a  real  rock-cut  siircophagus.  A  large  vesst  l  of  oil  w:is  pljiced  on 
it,  in  which  float^nl  many  lighted  wick.s,  I  noticed  a  great  many  small 
stones  piled  in  the  loculus  of  Eliezer,  pn>ljably  memorial  of  visits  to  the 
shrine,  like  the  MtthAhed  of  the  Moslem  peasantry. 

The  Jews  next  took  ua  aome  200  jarda  eastwarda  to  a  qnarry  facing 
northwarda.  Thia  they  aaanred  ua  waa  the  achool  and  lynagogue  where 
Simon  the  Juat  used  to  teach  and  pray.  The  tradition  haa»  however, 
probably  little  or  no  value. 

The  tradition  of  Simon'a  tomb  is  at  le.ust  three  and  a-half  centuries  old, 
but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  mention  of  it  in  me<lia'val  .TewLsh  travels 
before  the  year  1537  a.d.,  when  it  is  noticed  in  the  Zichus  ha  A  both. 

The  monument  of  Helena,  Queen  of  Ailial)ene,  commonly  called  the 
"Tombs  of  the  Kings,"  is  known  to  the  Jews  a.s  KalKi  Shebiia,*  "  the 
gorged  dog."  The  tradition  is  tliat  a  very  rich  man  lived  here,  who  used 
to  feed  all  the  dogs  In  Jemaalem.  This  worthy  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (TsL  Bab.  Qittin,  56aX  aa  having  wished  to  provide  Jerusalem  with 
wine,  vinagar,  and  oil  during  the  laat  aiege  (Neubanei'a  Qeog.  Tsl.,  p^  137). 
I  believe  that  M.  de  Sanlcy  mentiona  thia  tradition,  which  I  have  heaid 
independently  fntm  a  Spanish  Jew.  De  Saulcy  ahfo  discovered  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  the  "  JPrincess  Sara,"  mentioned  by  M.  Clermont  Gannean  as 
]V)ssil)ly  representing  that  of  Queen  Helena  ;  and  remains  of  the  stela?, 
which,  acconliiig  to  Pausanias,  stood  above  Helena's  tomb,  have  been 
excavated  some  years  since  at  this  sann»  site. 

The  well  known  '*  Tomb  of  the  .Tudgen  "'  is  calle<l  bv  the  .Tews  "  Tom]» 
of  the  Seventy,"  who  apjR'ar  to  have  been  memlxirs  of  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drin.   The  tomb  is  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Hasmonean  period, 

*  Ealba  Shebna  seems  to  have  been  a  mythical  chataotsr.  S.  .Akiba,  who 
died  1S6  A.i>.,  is  nid  to  have  nunried  Yarn  daughter  CIU.  Jer  Ketuhoth,  eSa). 
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whidi  would  perhaps  allow  of  tte  having  beon  tlie  atpuldure  of  mcmbera  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  Tlie  Jndgea  montioned  in  the  Bible  were  buried  each  in 
the  territory  of  his  own  tribe.  The  tradition  connecting  this  tomb  with 
the  Sanhedrin,  is  mentioned  as  earlj  as  1637  A.n. 

a  R  a 


JEWISH  SUPEBSTITIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  superstitions  not  based  on  the  law  of  Moees  are  reaj 
firmlj  oradited  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  Polish  and  other  Ashkenari 
Jews.  Some  of  these,  which  are  common  among  the  Jerusalem  Jews,  may 
be  noted,  including  the  nail-paring,  the  blessing  of  t)u>  moon,  the  subter- 
ranean journey  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Hand  of  Might,  the  Tasli- 
lich,  etc.  A  volume  of  very  curious  infomuition  might  l)e  C(»mi)09e<l  on 
Syrian  KU[)erstitiun.s,  ami  1  Iiojh?  to  collect  Home  Hcatlered  tiotvs  on  the 
subject,  and  to  indicate  liio  contitiniction  with  older  aourcea  of  auperstition, 
when  circumstances  permit. 

'Pie  English  supentitions  regarding  the  daya  on  which  it  is  lucky  or 
unlucky  to  pare  oneln  nails  ssem  to  be  of  Jewish  origin.  The  very  order 
in  which  the  nails  should  be  cut  is  detailed  in  the  Cabbala,  and  the  IViday 
is  ptesoribed,  but  Thursday  forbidden  in  order  that  the  nails  tliemselves 
may  not  break  the  Sabbath  law  by  l>o|,nnning  to  grow  on  the  Sabbath. 
Tlie  paringa  are  to  burnt  or  conoealed,  not  thrown  on  the  ground,  as,  if 
they  chauceii  to  be  8tep[)ed  over  by  a  woman,  it  might  bring  her  mis- 
chance. The  Jewenses  are  wireful  to  hide  the  nail-pariiiiis  in  cracks  of  the 
house  walls,  but  it  in  said  that  they  sometimes  put  them  into  jiuddingn 
intendetl  to  be  eaten  1)V  their  husbands,  in  order  to  increiise  the  affection  uf 
the  latter.  They  put  hair  from  their  heads  into  pudilijigs  for  the  same 
reason.  The  tRdmud  notices  the  harm  which  may  be  done  by  leaving 
naO-parings  on  the  ground  (TaL  Bab.  Moed  Katan,  18a). 

The  blessing  of  the  moon  is  a  curious  custom  very  much  reminding  the 
observer  of  moon  worship.  According  to  the  Cabbala,  it  is  only  to  tske 
place  wh«  II  the  moon  is  at  leaat  seven  days  old,  and  must  be  observed  once 
a  month  in  the  open  air.  The  worhipper  about  to  sanctify  the  new  moMi 
is  to  stami,  with  fMie  foot  on  the  other,  to  give  one  glance  at  the  moon,  and 
then  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  of  His  Shekimih,  and  of  the 
Hidden  One  (a  Cablwilistic  'I'rinity).  The  form  of  ]>rayer  conniiences 
**  Blessetl  l)e  thy  Former,  blesned  l>e  thy  Maker,  blensed  l)e  thy  Possessor, 
blessed  be  thy  Creator."  After  meditation  the  worshipper  is  to  skip  three 
tames,  pronouncing  the  words  **  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them,  by  the 
greatness  of  thy  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone,"  repeated  thrice^  and 
thrice  backwards;  next  he  pronounces  loudly,  **  David,  the  King  of  Israel, 
liveth  and  ezisteth,"  and  then  salutes  his  neighbour. 
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This  oeremony  I  ohoq  law  being  pefformed,  hy  a  Poliih  Jew,  on  a 
house-top  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Jemealem,  and  was  luurdlj  aUe  to 
believe  my  own  eyee,  so  closely  did  it  seem  to  me  to  approach  moon  wor- 
Hhip.  Further  investigation,  however,  serves  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  performance.  The  Ht<in(lin<^  in  contemplation  with  one  foot  on  the 
other  ia  also  observable  among  Dorwishes. 

The  superstition  that  it  is  iiiihicky  to  see  the  new  moon  first  thiougli 
glass,  common  in  Europe,  ia  perhaps  connected  with  the  fact,  mentioned  in 
the  Mishnah,  that  the  evidence  of  a  witness  was  not  taken  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  if  he  firat  saw  it  through  glaae  or  in  water. 

Hie  Jews  are  apparently  ashamed  of  eueh  tapentitioDa,  and  it  ia  very 
difficoit  to  obtain  information  on  the  aubject  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  reason  why  many  Jewa  wiflh  to  be  buried  on  the  Mount 
of  OliveH,  is  that  they  dread  the  subterranean  journey  (cf.  TaL  Bab.  Ketu- 
lioth,  winch  they  suppose  the  Ixxly  must  perform  on  the  day  of 

judgment  from  the  \)h\.ce  of  ]»urial  to  Jerusiilem.  In  Poland  it  is  said  the 
Jews  place  small  woodoii  forks  in  the  graves  t^)  assist  the  dead  man  to  dig 
his  way.  This  curious  idea  is  pi"ob;ibJy  et>mi»'«  t»*d  with  the  old  Egyptian 
belief  iu  the  journey  of  the  soul,  as  set  forth  in  the    Book  of  the  Dead.'' 

The  Hsiad  of  Mi^t "  is  a  mark  foimd  commonly  on  Jewish  (and  some- 
times  on  Moslem)  houaea,  often  elaborately  scui{>tiu«d.  It  brings  good 
lack  to  the  hooae.  The  medinval  taliaman,  called  the  hand  of  glory,**  haa 
no  doubt  a  oonunon  origin.  The  Jewish  wedding-ring  in  Jemaalem  ia  in 
the  form  of  a  hand  (im  Dr.  Chaplin  informs  me),  and  small  glass  hands  are 
use<i  iis  charms.  In  India  the  hand  is  the  symltol  of  Siva,  and  indeed  to 
write  its  history  requires  a  volume  by  itself.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
find  this  widely  H])read  8U])orstition  also  bcHcvcil  by  the  Jews. 

The  Tashiich,  or  ceremony  of  casting  the  sins  of  tJie  individual  into 
nmuing  wat*'r  on  new  year  s  day  (supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  wonls 
of  Micah  vii,  lU),  is  strongly  condemned  by  the  cultivated  Jews  of  Europe. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  whether  it  ia  obaerved  in  Paleatine,  where 
water  ia  acaroe. 

The  mythology  of  the  Talmud  would  form  a  rich  treat  to  atudenta,  could 
it  be  extrscted  from  the  the  crabbed  Talmudic  dialect  Many  of  the 

famous  fables,  which  are  common  property  of  the  Asiatic  races,  are  to  be 
found,  with  a  Jewish  moral  attached,  iu  the  B^iby Ionian  Talmud.  Among 
others  the  story  of  the  man  with  two  wives,  which  I  have  noted  as  existing 
among  the  Arabs  east  f)f  Jordan,  is  applied  in  the  (rcmara  (Tal.  Bab.,  Baba 
Kama.  (!()/>)  to  tiie  two  divisions  of  the  Talmud  which  are  mutually  opposed, 
the  UaUclia  or  practical,  and  the  Haggadaii  or  poeticai  commentary. 

c.  a  c. 
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NOTES  FBOM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I  TOOK  advintege  of  mj  late  stay  in  Coustantinople  to  visit  the 
Moamim  with  a  view  of  asc-ertjiining  what  .-lutiquities  may  be  stomi  there 
which  came  from  Syria.  The  director,  Hamdi  Bey,  a  liistiDgiiialied  artist, 
only  lately  app<jint«^«l  t^i  the  p)st,  is  actively  employed  in  cataloj^uiiig 
and  arranging  tlie  oollcrtiun,  which  is  fai"  larger  and  nmre  valuable  tlian  I 
had  supposed.  lie  rect-iveil  nie  with  great  courtt*sy,  but  wim,  unf(»rtu- 
liately,  notable  to  give  nuieh  infonnation,  as  he  w;is  as  yet  very  little 
informed  ah  to  the  coutenta  of  tlie  Mutueum.  liiH  predecessor  appears  to 
have  kfieveiTtluiig  in  oonfofioiL  Tbm  k  as  yet  no  catalogue,  and  the 
objects  are  not  marked,  nor  is  it  known  in  most  cases  where  they  were 
found.  The  coins  are  now  heing  arranged  and  classed,  but  the  stataes, 
inseri|»tioiii^  and  bss  relieCB  are  only  yery  roughly  divided  out  as  Boman, 
Assyrian,  and  Egyptian.  Tt  appears  that  the  ]K)ttery  and  many  of  the 
metallic  articles  have  only  been  catalogued  by  xreight — "ten  pmnds Cyprus 
|X)tterv,"  or  "  twenty  tons  bronze  statues,"  etc.,  etc.,  a  meth«Ml  which 
|X'rhaps  i.s  scarcely  sutticieiit  to  mark  the  ditlerence  of  value  between  the 
various  objects.  An  atteni[)t  was  however  uiado  a  few  years  ago  to 
classify  the  broken  statues  by  placing  ;iH  the  lugs  in  one  ciise,  the  heads  in 
a  second,  the  arms  in  &  third,  etc.,  but  this  ap|>ears  to  have  led  to  some 
nncertainty  in  the  end  as  to  the  parts  whidi  together  made  up  the 
original  statue. 

The  only  antiquities  which  I  wss  able  to  recognise  were  the  funonn 
Hamath  stones  and  the  great  statue  from  Gaza.  The  former  were  classed 
as  Assyrian  antiquities.    I  found  no  other  Hittite  inscriptions,  and  the 

(rezer  stones  were  not  in  the  Mus»»um,s«»  far  jus  I  could  learn,  nor  was  any 
<»ne  anionic  the  officials  aware  of  their  existence,  although  they  were 
seized  by  the  (lovernor  <jf  .Jerusalem  in  1874.  Han>di  Bey  hatl  heard  of 
the  Siloani  inscription,  of  which  he  w;is  anxious  to  obuiin  a  coi)y.  He 
complained  greatly  of  the  way  iu  which  the  regulations  oouceming 
antiquities  were  disregarded  by  explorers,  and  I  had  great  satisfaction  in 
exphuning  to  him  that  the  Society  by  which  I  was  sent  out  had  never 
tnuMgroosed  in  this  res]>ect  since  the  regulations  were  first  promulgated  in 
1874. 

TU  Oata  Jupiter,  Tins  great  statue  was  discovered,  in  im^*,  by  Uie 
natives  at  Tell  'A jjAl  south  of  Gaza,  and  we  owe  its  preservation  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  Shai>ira,  the  missionary.  Tlie  Arabs  had  at 
once  commenced  to  break  up  the  statue,  .and  had  siiccee<led  in  ^nvatly 
damaging  the  face.  Mr.  Shapini  pei"sua(led  the  gftvernor  to  set  a  guard 
over  the  place,  and  the  antiquarians  of  Palestine  owe  hini  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  prevent^-d  the  entire  destruction  of  this  unique 
monument.  A  paj>er  descriptive  of  the  statue  will  be  found  in  the 
Quarterly  Staiment,  with  the  measurement  of  its  princi]>al  pn>{)ortions. 
I  now  send  a  copy  of  the  sketch  which  I  htm  just  made  from  the 
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oiigiiial  in  the  pordi  of  the  MunBum.  The 
suggestion  which  I  veQture<I  to  make  at  the 

lime  seems  to  me  to  be  folly  home  out, 
ami  tht-re  c;\n,  I  ima^'ne,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tigure  is  intende<l  for  a  Jupiter. 
The  ])riucii>id  deity  of  (iaza  \v;us  called 
ALiU'iia  (i.e.y  t^yyo^'our  Loni  and  wa.s 
worst lijtped  as  late  as  the  iifth  ceutury  a.d- 
(Epiphanins  Ady  Hoeret).  He  was  a  deity 
who  controUed  the  nin,  and  his  temple 
wna  destroyed  by  St  PoqihyiniB  (Aela 
Sanet).  According  to  Lenormant  he  was  a 
god  similar  to  the  Cretan  Jupiter  and  the 
IMirenician  Eshmnn — the  chief  among  a 
i^roiip  (,f  seven  or  eight  deities  ('*  Lettres 
AsBvriologiques,"  Vol.  II,  Letter  V,  p.  165, 
n*>f/.).  These  seven  (\tf>iri  or  "great  ones" 
upjiear  to  have  :dl  luui  templet)  in  Uiiza. 
That  of  Mama,  destroyed  by  the  Cbristiams 
was  round,  with  two  outer  povches  or 
oirdes-^  kind  of  I>nudical  circle  perfaapa 
His  other  titles  were  *<the  living,"  **the 
eternal,"  "the  universal,"  "the  everlastiog.** 
It  seems  probable  that  the  statue  at  Con- 
stanlinople  may  l>e  that  of  the  Jupiter 
Mama  of  Ciaz.-y  Tiie  nose  antl  face  have 
Ik^en  damaged,  but  the  an*angenient  of  the  liair  reminds  «»ne  of  the 
classic  Jupiter.  The  right  arm  is  bi*oken  above  the  elbow,  the  left 
appe^ub  to  have  been  s<iwu  off.  The  ligiire  was  seated  on  a  bench, 
bat  the  legs  have  also  apparently  been  sawn  off  in  front  These 
mntihktions  had  been,  I  believe,  effiscted  before  the  statue  was  discovered, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  possible  that  the  pious  pagans  may  have  buried  their 
Jupiter  to  save  him  from  the  Christians,  and  may  have  been  obliged  to 
divide  it  for  facility  of  transport.  Excavations  should  certainly  be 
made  at  Tell  'AjjAl,  as  the  rest  of  the  statue  may  yet  remain  buried  as 
well  .'IS  the  Venus  of  TetraniphixloH,  a  place  a]iparently  in  Gaza  itself. 
\  curiouH  tradition  of  hviricil  treasure,  and  of  a  phantom  cidf  wliich  guanLs 
it,  exists  lit  Tell  'Ajjul  ("the  calf's  mound  '),  and  it  is  perhape  poeaible 
that  a  temple  .stood  on  the  hillock. 

Sta  Sophia.  I  abo  paid  a  visit  to  this  famous  church  of  "  Holy 
Wisdom  **  founded  by  Constantino,  and  built  by  Justinian,  and  waa  shown 
the  curious  hand  mark  on  the  wall  and  the  ''sweating  pillar,"  with  a 
hole  in  the  marble  about  the  depth  of  a  finger.  It  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  innumerable  pilgrims  putting  their  fingers  into  the  crack  in  the 
metal  covering,  to  feel  the  8upp<'se(l  perspiration  of  the  marble.  No 
doubt  this  sacred  mark  is  to  Ije  classed  with  the  finger  mark  of  Gabriel 
at  Jerusalem,  and  other  much  venerated  prints  on  rocks.   I  found  the 
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flagging  of  tlw  upper  gallmiea  covered  with  Greek  maaon'e  maiki^  tadi 
M I  havo  nerer  eecm  except  here  and  at  Beelhek  ;  eome  of  theee  nuurfce 
were  single  letters,  bat  othen  eeemed  worth  attention  for  oomperiaon  with 
tlie  marice  which  I  have  noticed  on  piUan  at  A^^at!  and  at  'Ammati 
They  are  as  given  below. 


The  second,  if  tunied  upside  down,  is  jmt  like  a  ligatured  Phcenician 
inscription. 

But  another  obeerration  of  greater  intereat  referred  to  the  wooden 
beam  which  rone  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  the  upper  order  of  cdnmna  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  as  an  Arab  architectural  feature,  and 
at  first  suppoeed  that  the  beams  in  this  case  akto  had  been  added  hy 
Moslem  restorers  of  the  church.  The  beam  is  not  structural,  but  affords 
an  ailditioiial  bnice  to  th»'  pillars,  and  spans  the  round  arches  just  as  it 
d«)t'!<  in  tilt'  ni<»s(jiie8  at  .Jerusalem,  I)ama«<ons,  and  Cairo.  I  found, 
however,  tiually,  that  one  of  these  beani.'^  is  ornauu  nted  witli  well  cut 
Greek  crosses,  in  relief,  evidently  the  work  of  liyz;intine  masons. 
Mr.  Ferguason  will  no  doubt  welcome  this  little  fact  (unless  he  has 
previously  himself  observed  it)  as  confirming  his  views  of  the  Christian 
origin  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock.  It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  Byauitines  and  Arabs  alike  may  not  have  borrowed  thia 
kind  of  tie-W  from  flasisnien  ardutecta. 

I  also  observed  a  very  peculiar  cross,  with  various  devicee  at  the  ends 
of  its  arms,  occurrin*^  on  some  of  the  capitals.  This  cross  is  exactly  like 
one  wliich  we  have  recently  found  in  a  l>y/.intine  ruin  in  Mojih. 

The  old  walls  <>f  Staniboul  are  built  of  mo<lerate  square  maHf)nry,  in 
courses  alternating  with  one  or  more  courses  of  flat  bricks.  The 
original  work  is  Byzantine,  and  the  structure  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Voietians  and  later  restorers  of  the  walla.  This  structure  we  have 
never  found  in  Pslestine,  but  I  found  a  fragment  of  waU  so  built 
at  Kadesh,  and  the  present  observation  seems  to  confirm  the  imprenkm 
I  then  obtained  that  the  ruin  in  question  was  part  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Laodicea,  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  older  site  of  iCscfM. 


Thi  Surveyora  of  Western  Pslestine  owe  their  best  thanks  to  Mr.  T. 
Sannden  for  the  apptedation  and  discriminating  praise  which  he  bestows 
on  their  work.  Criticism  from  a  geographer  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
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prooediug  maps  of  FtJefltine,  ia  the  lieat  test  whidi  ooold  be  applied  to  the 
work.  I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  not  appear  ungiaciovs  If  I  attonpt  a 
reply  to  one  or  two  pieoes  of  criticiim  in  the  **  Introdnction.''  I  mnet 
also  eqireaB  my  regret  at  the  nomerous  printer's  errors,  whieh  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  the  indistinctness  of  the  photo-lithographic  reproduction 
of  our  MSS.  maps.  Several  of  these  have  also  found  their  way  into  the 
corrected  index  of  the  Introduction,  and  should  be  revised  in  a  future 
edition. 

Aneroid  /u  i(^//ifif  (pp.  21,  176,  179).  These  were  collected  according  to 
the  names,  as  it  wan  found  impracticable  to  tix  the  exact  points  to  which 
they  should  be  written  in  cases  where  no  name  or  special  object  of  detail 
la  shown.  They  were  all  calcnlated  by  Mr.  Annitrong,  under  my  direetioii, 
in  1877,  but  a  eertam  proportion  were  judged  to  be  below  the  atandanl, 
and  not  good  enough  to  insert  on  the  map.  This  is  specially  the  case  in 
Ctadilee.  One  of  Lieut.  Kitchener's  aneroid  barometers  appears  to  have 
got  out  of  order ;  unfortunately  this  was  not  discovered  by  his  field  party 
in  1877,  and  we  were  obliged  to  condemn  the  whole  of  the  observations 
taken  with  this  particular  instrument  (including-  his  levels  of  the  Hiileli 
Lake)  after  the  observations  had  been  ailculated.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
fix  the  ITAleh  level  l)y  verticiil  anf,'le  from  the  eiusteni  slutres. 

The  height,  13ti  feet  at  Shefa  'Amr  (p.  200),  applies  to  the  spring,  not  to 
Hie  village  (as  ia  dearly  shown  on  the  mapX  village  stands  on  a  hill, 
aa  described  in  the  Memoirs.  This  height  is  settled  by  numerous 
observations.  I  think  the  aneroid  heiglita  on  the  map  may  be  relied  on 
within  20  or  90  feet,  and  a  comparison  with  some  of  Oolonel  WarrenV 
ol)«ervatiou8  confiiius  this  calculatiim.  The  level  marks  are  fixed  within 
six  inches.  The  he^ts  of  the  trigonometrical  stations  within  two  feet  or 
three  feet 

Xahr  R&bin  (p.  46).  It  is  true  that  this  stream  tlries  |xirtly  up,  but 
a  string  of  pools  is  left,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kishon,  and  it  is  therefore 
mai'ked  as  perennial. 

Kaukab  el  Ilawa  (p.  68).  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  pirevioos 
Quarterli/f  that  this  name  means  fortrasa  of  the  gorge,"  whidi  seema 
more  probable  than  star  of  the  air.** 

Coiabu  (pi  70).  I  have  tried  to  show  in  tiie  Memoin  that  this  site  is 
the  present  Mekhobby  on  the  Boman  road.  E*ain  baa  not  a  single  letter 
in  common  with  Coal)is. 

Maiuma*  A  section   (p.  141).    An  explanation  of  this  name,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  second  inhuul  Ascalon,  were  noted  in  the  Qunrterbj  State-  ^ 
meat,  1875.    There  is  another  Ascalon  north  of  Jerusjileni,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  famous  IMiilistine  city  was  calleil  Maiumas,  "the  watering 
place,"  in  contra-distinction  to  the  iniantl  t<)\vii. 

Geology  (p.  144).  I  have  completed  a  small  reconnaissance  map  of 
the  geology  of  Western  Pkdestine^  accompanied  by  sections  of  great 
interest,  and  detailed  observations.  Many  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
round  Qurmel,  are  incorrectly  described  by  M.  Laiteti  but  we  found  his 
observations  round  the  Bead  Sea  very  valuable;   The  view  toggested  by 
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Lieut  Kitchener,  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  SMmder%  aeeme  hardly  supported 
by  the  facts  now  collected. 

M^ffiddo  (pi  159).  Mr.  Sanndem  does  not  seem  to  have  known,  when 
writing  this  pasiiage,  of  the  identifications  proposed  in  support  of  my 
suggestion  as  to  Megiddo,  namely,  Ik>t  J'Uin  for  Iitjth-h.'4<:fgan,  }Wa  for 
Ibleani,  Kdra  for  Our  ;  and  he  remarks  tli.it  these  sites  shouhl  oocnr  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mujedda'  if  my  view  were  eurrect.  This  is  just  what  I 
have  tried  to  show  is  the  Guse . 

The  high  mountain  (p.  IGG).  The  tradition  placing  this  at  Quaraiitania 
seems  quite  modem.  In  the  middle  agee  the  latter  was  shown,  not  as  the 
scene  of  the  Temptation,  but  ol  the  Fast  ol  Forty  Days,  as  the  name  also 
intimatesb  The  medieval  scene  of  the  Temptatkm  was  first  recovered  by 
the  Survey  party  at  the  Osh  el  Ghnrftb. 

Dtad  Sea  Shonn  (p.  170).  The  Survey  outline  is  controlled  by 
tangential  lines  from  the  trigonometrical  stitions;  before  these  stations 
were  fixed,  it  must  have  been  almost  imposisiltle  t'R-cnrately  to  map  the 
shores,  iirul  we  found  the  indentations  nmch  exag^^enited  on  tlie  maps, 
whi<-h  i.H  tlie  mitunil  tendency  in  skt  tcliiiirr,  as  the  distances  are  fore- 
shortened to  the  eye.  We  have  found  the  home  to  be  the  case  hut  year  on 
the  eastmi  shores. 

IdentifieaiumM,  Mr.  Sannders  only  allndesto  a  small  percentage  of  the 
known  sites  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs.  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  he 
ehould  support  what  may  I  think  be  called  the  exploded  theories  as  to 
Lachish,  Kirjath  Jenrini,  and  Shihor  Libnath.  The  site  of  Abu  Gheith, 
which  he  proposes  for  Gath,  cannot  have  been  tliat  of  an  important  town. 
He  also  speaks  of  Lejjiln  as  if  it  were  ahnont  certaiidy  the  ancient 
Meqiddo,  aithourrh  there  is  hardly  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  view 
lK*yc»n(l  tlic  pmxiinity  to  T.umacli.  An  identificution  is  merely  a  vaguer 
conjecture  unless  the  iuicieut  name  can  be  proved  still  to  exi»t.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  attributed  to  Mr.  SeUh  Merril  the  recovery  of  Succotb, 
as  no  previoQS  writer  seems  to  have  recognised  the  value  of  the  existing 
name.  In  the  same  way  the  name  HaiyAn  waa  unknown  to  Bobinson, 
though  by  *  Incky  conjecture  he  pitched  on  the  site  in  question  as 
representing  Al  I  ma.y,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that 
it  is  entirely  a  false  supposition  that  the  names  <tf  Hebrew  towns  have 
been  translated  into  Arabic  names  havin<x  the  name  meaning  though  a 
^Ufferent  word.  The  tendency  of  the  Fellaliiu  is  towards  the  presentation 
of  the  sound  not  of  the  senM',  as  can  be  j>r()ve(i  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  examples.  With  the  exception  of  Tell-el-Kady  I  know  of  uo 
well  estiiblished  lusLiince  of  the  converse  Wing  true,  and  even  in  this 
exceptional  case  the  old  name  Dan  appears  to  survive  in  the  immediate 
▼icinity.  The  identifications  of  Tnbania,  District,  Geba  of  Horsemen,  and 
Janiun,  I  was,  so  fsr  as  I  can  find,  the  fint  to  propoee ;  it  is  not  quite 
dear  whether  these  have  been  independently  fixed  at  the  same  spots  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  but  if  this  is  the  case  the  coinddenre  is  very  satisfactory. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  many  of  the  proposed  identificttioiLs  wliich  I 
hATe  felt  most  confident  in  publishing  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Saunders. 
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Mmi7  others  will  be  found  in  the  pomphlei  on  ''BiUieal  Gains,"  unoantmg 

to  some  130  in  all ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  Byantiiie  and  Crusading 
identifications  diu*  to  the  Survey,  which  I  have  ae  yet  only  notioed  in  the 
Memoirs,  where  the  authorities  are  given  in  full. 

Valley  Namas  (p.  1(>3).  Mr.  S;inn<h'rs  noticej-t  a  (Ji^n^up  of  small  valleys 
in  the  Ghor,  some  of  which  have  nanu-s  not  marked  on  our  map.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  many  cancH  the  name  does  occur,  applied 
to  a  ruin,  spring,  or  other  object,  in  or  near  the  valley  as  shown  on  the 
Survey.  The  anrveyon  who  have  worked  with  me  (indading  Mr.  Tyrwfaitt 
Drake)  have  always  been  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  waa  only  the  main 
water^conraea  of  the  conntiy  whidi  ha^e  really  distinct  names  of  thehr 
own.  Even  theee  constantly  change  their  names,  along  their  couises,as 
may  be  seen  on  the  map,  and  are  called  afto*  the  villages  and  mins  they 
pass.  The  small  valleys  have  no  real  names  at  alL  We  have  remarked, 
in  tile  Bedawiii  districts  e8|>ecially,  that  there  are  local  tiths^  generally 
t;ikt'U  from  a  ruin  or  remai-kabie  feature,  and  applied  to  all  the  natural 
objects  near  it.  Thus  if  a  ruin  iti  named  Mushukker,  we  have  'Aiu  do., 
Jebel  do.,  W4dy  do.,  Sahel  do.,  etc.,  all  round  it  :  and  e<ich  iniveiler  lias 
perhaps  collected  one  out  of  this  group  of  half-a-dozen  names,  the  only 
one  of  valae  being  probably  found  at  the  min.  Springs  have  often  valu- 
able names  with  tniditions  attadied,  but  the  names  of  hills  and  valleyi^  as 
a  rul^  are  either  purely  deecriptiYe,  or  ebe  taken  from  the  Tillagei,  ruin,  or 
jqiring.  I  have  already  written  at  length  as  to  the  fleeting  secondary 
nomenclature,"  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  and  undianging  nomen- 
clature of  the  ancient  witos.  These  views  are  confirmed  by  our  late  ex- 
perience, and  althougli  name.s  of  interest  may  have  escaped  the  Survey 
]»nrty,  or  hiive  been  rejected  a.s  not  resting  on  reliable  evidence,  the  ex- 
perience of  our  various*  revisions  has  been,  that,  unless  a  ruin  had 
escaped  notice,  the  additional  names  collected  yielded  uotluug  of  any 
value. 

I  have,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Mr.  Saunders 
examined  the  Map  (Sheet  XII),  and  subjoin  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tion. It  appears  that  our  work  agrees  with  that  of  CSohnel  Wairen,  hut 

the  nomenclature  of  M.  Guerin  cannot  fairly  be  placed,  I  think,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  of  the  Survey,  because  it  has  evidently  not  been 
written  down  by  an  Arab  scribe  ;  while  the  ha.^ty  character  of  lus  journey 
would  of  course  j»revent  his  verifying  the  names  which  he  has  given.  The 
names  in  qu^tion  are  as  follows  :— 

Names  Collected  by  Colokkl  WARRiiii. 

Sheet  XII  of  Survey. 

1.  Wftdy  Umm  Karuby.  This  is  probably  Wftdy  Umm  KhairAbsh, 

"vall^  mother  of  the  locust  tree^"  on  the  map,  but 

not  noticed  by  Mr.  T.  Saunders. 

2.  W&dy  Umm  Dahideh.    "  Valley  mother  of  the  flock  of  camels," 

a  name  not  on  the  map ;  sj>psrently  not  important 
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8.  W4dy  Shiyeh.  Apparently  for  Wftdy  Sh'alb.  There  were,  mifor- 
tunately,  some  errors  in  the  Arabic  of  Colonel  W.'irren's  list,  M 
pointed  out  in  former  jxi|>ers  by  M.  Ganneau  and  by  mysflf. 

4.  WAdy  Swaideh.    Apftareutly  named  from  KhCirbet  Suweideh ; 

sliown  on  the  Survey. 

5.  W4d y  S'aidiyeh.  Proper  name  ;  the  furd  of  S'aidiyeh,  ia  marked  (m 

tiie  map. 

e.  WAdy  Aba  JerkL  Yallej  lather  of  locuste  "  (or  perhaps  bamn 
valley"),  not  named  on  the  mapi 

7.  WAdyBelgod.  The  name  Sidd  el  Belkawj  ocenn  onthe  map  near, 

appliod  to  a  cliff.  This  is  probabty  the  aaine ;  and  Belgod 

cannot  well  be  an  Arabic  word. 

8.  Wiidy  Abu  Hashish.   "  Valley  father  oi  gam."  The  cliff  of  Aba 

HashlMh  is  ni.arked  on  the  map. 

9.  WAdy  Ghor.   This  seems  im{)robal)le,  eHjK'cirdly  as  it  has  no  jii-ticle. 

It  is  probably  not  a  name.  The  Ghor  ia  the  whole 
basin. 

10.  W&dy  Aba  Sidra.  The  form  WAdy  AbaSidfeh,  Valley  liHthflr  of 
the  lotoi-trae  *  ocean  on  the  map,  and  is  more  oonect  than 
Sidra. 

Thus  oat  of  ten  names  only  two  an  really  omitted  on  the  map,  though 
the  rest  are  written  to  the  objects  whence  the  Talleya  are  named.  The 
two  omitted  do  not  seem  to  have  any  particalar  vahie. 

Kambi  OoLLum  BT  M.  GusKur. 
(Sheet  XY). 

1.  W&dy  RhazaL  Thia  ia  the  French  spelling  of  GhazaL  A  spring 
**AjnelGfaaMl''(of  the  Gaselle)  is  marked  on  this  part  of  the 
Survey  map. 

5.  WAdy  es  Seder.  WAdy  Aba  Sidreh  occars  on  the  map*  bat  not 

apparently  in  the  same  order.   There  are  many  lotos-tnea  in 

tliis  district,  whence  pmlxiblv  the  name. 

3.  Sath  el  Khoula.  frobably  SAdet  el  Ghuieh("  Ghoul's  Cliff"),  not  on 

the  Survey. 

4.  Khurbet  el  Bridje.    Ap]»arently  "Bain  of  the  little  tower."  Two 

are  marked  on  the  Survey. 

6.  WAdy  es  Sekaah.    ApjMireutly  for  Zukah-BAs  ;  Umm  ZOkah  here 

occurs  on  the  Survey. 

6,  Hosh  es  Zakkom.  *  The  ooartyard  of  the  babam-tree,"  apparently 

at  Khikrbet  Soweideh,  whence  the  valley  called  Umm  ed 
Deraj  ez  Zakkom  isshown  descending  on  the  map^ 

7.  WAdy  en  Nekeb.     Valley  of  the  hoUow,"  a  name  80  common  that 

it  can  hardly  be  called  a  local  title. 

5.  Tell  es  Saidieh.   Apparently  out  of  place.  The  name  ooonrs  at  a 

ford  of  Jordan  near  a  tell  a  little  further  north. 
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d,  WAdy  A^Vrni.  This  can  hardly  be  an  Arabic  word.  ProKably 
some  error  has  crept  in.  Tlie  name  SAdet  et  Ta'leb  oocura  here 
on  the  Survey,  "  ditf  of  the  fox." 

lU.  W^dy  Abu  Sehban.  This  woni  also  does  not  seem  to  be  Arabic. 
The  valley  ia  called  ou  the  Survey  Jdrat  el  Kutufi,  *'  hollow  of 
the  St.  John's  wort" — a  plant  growing  abundantly  here. 

11.  Wftdy  Kefir  Anja.  Unknown. 

18.  WAdy  ez  Zarha.  Apparently  broken  vtlkfy,"  It  is  called  Aba 
HaiJitwh  on  the  map ;  both  names  are  of  little  Talue  archso- 

logically. 

13.  WAdy  el  Eurkan.    "  Valley  of  clitfa."   This  like  the  preceding 

would  apply  to  any  of  the  little  valleys  hereabout*,  as  they  all 
have  low  olifTs.    It  is  called  Abu  L6z  on  the  map. 

14.  Siret  el  Maazeb.   "  Fold  f»f  the  snnnner  f]rrjizinjj  place."  These 

folds  are  marked  (there  are  sevenil).  Tlie  ])ea8antry  from  the 
villages  use  them  in  spring.  This  formidable  looking  name 
is  consequently  nothing  beyond  a  description  given  by  the 
guide  of  what  tiie  endosnre  was  nsed  for. 

15.  Khorbet  es  Streb.  ^  Bain  of  the  fold."  ^Sm  preoedipg. 

18.  WAdy  Aba  Sedra.  Sidreh  on  the  mi^,  which  is  a  more  correct 
way  of  spelUng  the  word,  as  the  final  Alepb  is  very  rare. 

Out  of  these  16  names,  therefore,  only  Nos.  3,  7,  9,  1 1,  can  be  fairly 
considered  to  be  omifwions,  and  of  these  one  seems  to  l»e  a  mistake,  and 
the  otliei-s  unim|x)rtant ;  unless  it  be  Kefr  Anja — ^a  name  not  noticed  by 
any  other  traveller. 

The  al>ove  comparison  seems  to  show  Ikav  nece.Hs;iry  it  is,  l3oth  for  the 
explorer  and  the  critic,  to  be  acquainted  with  Arabic,  and  eH|)eciiUiy  with 
the  local  Syrian  dialect,  which  presents  many  peculiarities  in  the  use  of 
top<^>gra|Jucal  tetms,  wbkik  may  be  studied  in  the  Name  Indexes  now  pub- 
Edied.  It  also  serves  to  illnstrate  the  contention  that  the  names  of  the 
smsller  vaUeysy  especially  in  Bedawin  districts,  have  very  little  importance 
for  the  antiquarian.  Several  misprints  occur  on  this  pegs  of  Mr.  Saonden^ 
work,  AjP.,  Katmrj  for  Katwy,  and  Taleh  lor  raleb. 

a  B.  a 


NEW  IDENTmCATIONB. 

Mmmt  Batddk  (Josh,  xv,  11).  A  relic  of  this  lost  name  may  perhape 
be  recognised  in  the  W6d^  d  BagU  (the  gh  representing  one  of  the  two 
Amine  equivalents  for  the  Hebrew  'Ain),  whichmns  into  the  Talley  of 

Sorek  from  the  north,  on  the  west  of  Zoreah.  The  name  appears  to  have 
applied  to  the  Ekron  ridge  («0e  "  Handbook  to  the  Bible"). 

Bethsaida,  Without  entering  into  the  eontroveny  whether  there  were 
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one  or  two  phMet  ao-aOled,  on  the  ihoresof  the  Sea  el  Qalflee»  it  may  be 
noted  that  tlie  mediwval  writen  place  the  lo-oaUed  Galilean  Bethaaida  at 
Mimeh.  The  name  of  the  Uttie  HMsredphMe'Aly  eeSeiyAd  (**the  fiaher **) 

may  be  a  survival  of  IhiH  idea. 

Beror-Hail  (Midntsli  Koheleth  vii,  7),  the  place  to  which  Rabbi 
Johanan  retired  when  the  yoiin^'er  Ganialiel  took  rh.irge  of  the  8chc»ol  at 
Jamnia.  It  appears  to  have  1hh*u  in  the  PhiliMtine  plain,  and  is  perbapa 
represeuted  hy  the  modem  village  Jiureir  south-east  of  Ascaluu. 

C.  B.  C. 


KOTE& 

Jerusalkm,  Ibth  March,  1882. 

Kadeih  on  Orontcft.  Mr.  Tomkins  will  not  ex|iect  me  to  almndon  so 
favourite  a  child  ;us  this,  with«mt  a  careful  delvite,  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  tone  of  his  piiper  {(^ifirttrly  Sfutement,  lNS2,  p.  17)  that  he  is  anxious 
to  discuss  the  matter  without  prejudice.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  wait 
until  I  can  consult  Lepsius,  the  Epic  of  Peutaur,  and  otlier  authoritiei^, 
befofe  replying.  I  caimot  bnt  think,  howoTer,  that  the  evidenee  in  himr 
of  our  diaeoveiy  will  prove  too  strong,  and  that  the  north  point  on  the 
famona  Egyptian  haa  relief  will  have  to  he  pUoed  diiforently  from  his 
luppoaition.  N.B*—1  have,  sinoe  writing  thie,  oomolted  Lepdus  and 
Boeellini,  and  the  remit  seems  to  confirm  my  views  as  to  in  a 

remarkable  manner,  as  T  hope  shortly  to  show. 

The  Funfnrnl  Tablet.  The  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Boscawen  on  this 
matter  conUiins  much  fresh  information.  On  reading  Le  Normants 
"  Magie,"  it  siemed  clear  to  me  that  the  three  figures  on  the  right  of  tlie 
tliird  division  represented  the  soul  escaping  from  the  evil  genii,  who 
torn  against  one  another,  aa  described  in  the  Accadian  Magical  For- 
mulB,  a  view  which  Mr.  Boscawen  has  folly  worked  out  The  two 
fish-deities  seem  to  he  similar  in  idea  to  the  I^yptian  figures  of  Isis  and 
Nephtys,  as  roprosonted  standing  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  mummies, 
and  to  the  angd  Munker  and  Naktr,  whom  Moslems  believe  to  question 
the  soul.  The  same  belief  is  well  known  to  have  existed  in  the  Mazdean 
faith,  and  the  Persian  st^>rv  of  the  soul's  trial,  by  its  own  thought,  wonl, 
and  deed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fancies  in  the  Zend-Avest/t, 
Mr.  Boeoiwen's  notes  do  not  seem  to  militate  against  the  idi-a  tliat  tlie 
deities  in  the  second  row  are  the  jjlauetary  genii,  but  these  belong  to 
Assyrian  rather  than  Accaulian  mythology.  I  have  referred  in  my 
orijpnal  paper  to  M.  Clermont  Ganneau's  previous  description  of  the 
tablet^  from  which  I  obtained  various  valuable  indications,  which  I  hope 
I  acknowledged  suAciently.  M.  Gannean,  however,  promised  a  further 
paper  on  the  snhject  to  the  ''Bevue  Aich^ologiqoe^"  and  I  am  not  awars 
^rhotherthishaBever  been  published.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able 
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to  send  it  to  the  next  Quarterly  i^tatement.  The  t.alilet  was  not  found  in 
Phoenicia,  m  far  aa  I  understood,  but  the  mythology  of  the  Assyrians, 
AccadiauH,  Egyptians,  and  riui'uiciaus,  haw  8o  much  in  common  that  it 
must  be  extremely  difhcult  to  distinguisb  tho  sources  of  the  ideas 
forming  the  subject  of  the  reliefs. 

Rock  Rimvwn.  I  must  leave  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  to  decide  on 
Mr.  Budi*s  ai-giuuenta,  whidi  do  aot  aeem  to  me  to  dupooo  of  tho 
difficulty  that  600  men  cannot  have  lived  in  the  cave  which  I  have  now 
carefully  measured  {d  JAi),  and  of  which  I  have  forwarded  a  plan.  No 
such  cave  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  Bock  Bimmon, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  tradition  of  any  value  for  Biblical  purposes  at 
el  J&i.  Aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sela  it  is  probably  safer  to  foUow 
Ot^ionitis,  even  when  Dean  Stanley  does  not  agree  with  this  respecte<l 
authority.  The  rest  is  matter  of  opinion,  which  those  interested  will  be 
able  to  nettle  for  themselves. 

Sion .  The  views  which  T  have  briefly  advocated  in  this  matter  seem  to 
nie  to  have  the  a<.lvanUige  that  they  allow  of  every  one  of  the  disputants 
being  right.  All  writers  have  quoted  Biblical  texts  in  favour  of  their 
views,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  admit  that  Sion  was  a  poetioal  name 
for  the  sonny  hill"  on  which  the  Holy  CSly  stood,  without  endeavooiiqg 
to  limit  the  meanipg  of  a  term  which  seems  empl<^yed  differently  by 
various  Old  Testament  writers,  we  shall  be  aUe  to  do  jnstioe  to  the 
audition  of  Robinson,  Fergusson^  WilUams,  Beland,  and  later  writers  alike. 

Tyropceon.  Some  able  writers  have  suggested  a  Hebrew  origin  for  this 
name.  Two  explanations  occurred  to  me  while  writing  the  .lerusjilem 
ai'ticle  for  the  "  EncycloiMiHtia  Britiuiniea."  First  that  the  original  form  wa#i 
from  a  root  occurring  in  the  name  S.ux"{>ta  (now  Sanifeiid),  iu 
Surtf  fwhich  I  have  pn>posed  as  identical  with  the  Sariphcea  of  the  Church 
HistoricH,  placed  by  Vandevelde  at  Satiriyeh),  and  iu  many  other  instances 
iu  Palestine.  The  root  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  smelting  silver,  and  is 
found  in  the  Arabic  Serf  ("to  change,"  aooordiug  to  Freytag's  LameoiiX 
It  is  now  applied  to  "  small  change,"  tlA,  sUver  when  given  fcr  gold.  Now 
in  Jentnlem,  since  the  8th  century  a.o.  to  the  present  day,  the  shops  of 
the  money-changers  have  been  placed  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  along  David 
Street,  and  round  the  Hospit^  of  St.  John.  Bernard  the  Wise  alludes  to 
this,  and  jxirt  of  the  street  in  question  is  called  by  Mejr-ed-I)ln  K/tdn  et 
^crf^  |>08sibly  a  preservation  ui  the  name  Tyropa>on  down  to  the  16th 
century.  I  have  not  been  aVtle  t<»  ;ii<certain  if  tliis  name  .survives,  but  it  is 
y>rol  i;\bly  forgotten,  for  the  street  nomenclature  of  Jcnis^dem  diti'ej-s  greatly 
from  tliat  in  the  time  of  Mejr-ed-Dln,  as  appears  on  comparibon  of  his 
account  with  Sir  C.  Wilson's  map.  The  canon  of  immutability  ta <irmial 
custom,^  on  whidi  we  may  so  often  safely  rest,  would  render  it  possible 
that  the  Jewish  num^-diangen  of  the  time  of  Josephus  may  have  sat 
(only  some  30  leet  nearer  the  roek)  on  the  veiy  spot  where  their  de- 
scendants now  await  their  victims ;  and  in  this  case  the  Tyropoeon  Valley 
was  that  not  of  the  cheese-makers  (who  were  probably  oidy  found  in  tlm 
pastoral  districts  iar  south),  but  of  the    money-chai^;sn^"  who  at  times 
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•neraadied  down  its  ooime  witlun  the  very  gates  of  the  Temple,  where 
aooording  to  the  TUmod  they  erected  booths  in  a  BpwaaJ^j  allotted  pert  of 
the  MM. 

The  secimd  Huggestion  is  that  the  name  TyropoBon  Is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Tera])hiiu  ((K)88ibiy  from  the  Sanscit  Sarpa,  whence  also  Xwra- 
phin  and  our  Eui^liah  "  Serpent  ").  The  Can.uinitea  in  general  worshippeil 
Teraphim  down  t<>  a  wry  late  <lat4sand  th«  bnuen  serpent  WAS  worahipped 
in  Jenwalem  l>y  the  idolatrous  kiii^. 

I  hope  to  sliow,  ill  ii  furtlier  vohirne  on  Jerusiileni,  that  the  traditional 
Golgotha  in  neither  mure  nor  iesa  than  the  site  uf  the  origiual  temple  uf 
Venus,  which  Constantine  found  rebuilt^  and  from  which  the  nsme  JTcmSmA 
or  £vdi  came  to  be  applied  to  Jerusalem ;  but  yet  more  that  this  old 
temple  of  Ashtoreth  was  the  Jebosite  Sanctnaiy  before  David  took  Jeru- 
salem, and  round  which  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were  hewn,  after  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  had  consecrated  the  Temple  Hill.  This  would  be 
imothe''  instance  of  the  immutability  of  sacred  mtes  in  the  Kaxt.  The 
name  of  the  Teraphim,  which  would  have  Ixilonged  to  the  Jt-busite  Sanc- 
tuary, may  have  lingered  in  the  valley  beueatli  the  kiioll,  with  its  sacred 
cave  (the  Chapel  of  Adam),  now  shown  {is  the  su*-  of  Uaiviu  v.  Jts  si<;ni- 
ticiition  may  have  l>een  forgotten  by  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  tlie  Tera- 
phim may  have  been  converted  into  tbo^  yet  greater  magicians  the  money- 
changeia. 

lliese  conjectures  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  the  subject 
cannot  be  fUlljr  worked  out  in  a  brief  note^  without  reference  to  autho* 
ritiea. 

Kiijaik  Jearinu  Tlieidentifiaition  of  this  spot  with  the  "  namdesscity  " 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix)  appears  to  l>e  extremely  probable,  on  the  grounds 
stated  by  Mr.  Uenderson,  and  the  tojMii^'raphy  of  this  ditiicult  episode 
seems  to  me  Ix'st  explained  on  tlie  supj>oHition  of  a  tour  north,  west,  south, 
east,  ancl  a^jain  north,  from  the  starting  |>oint.  Mr.  Schick  has  hitely 
identihe<l  tlie  land  of  Shaleni  with  the  district  of  the  lieni  Saiim,  aitd 
although  there  is  a  ditticulty  in  this,  because  of  the  guttural  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  idea  is  well  worthy  of  consideratiott.  The  land  of  Shalisha  seems  to 
have  lain  further  north-west  (judging  from  the  Qnomastioon)  in  the 
duection  of  Kefir  TiUtM  (the  exact  equivalent  of  Shalisha  in  ArabicX  where 
are  several  places  with  names  from  the  same  rooty  meaning  **  three."  This 
would  lead  Saul  naturally  through  the  western  part  of  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin to  Kirjath  Jearim.  So  many  sites  have,  however,  ]>een  projKised  for 
the  latt/T  place,  that  it  must  rank  with  Megiddo  and  Gibeah,  on  a  much 
lower  knel  than  those  numerous  places  concerning  which  contioveisy  has 
been  laid  at  rest.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  geneml  reader  will  not  bo 
liable  to  forget  that  a  very  large  pi-oportion  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  Society  have  been  generally  accepted  by  the  critics,  and 
that  those  now  in  dispute  are  connected  with  sites  vaguely  or  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  matterfor  hearty  oongratolation  that  the 
keenest  critics  whose  notes  appear  in  the  Quarterly  Staienmii,  write  with 
so  much  good  feeling  and  such  absence  of  rancour, 

C  B.  a 
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EASTER  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  WASHING  OF  FEET. 

JraimALBit,  Eatierf  1888. 

Auoixa  the  namerous  ceremonies  observed  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
at  Easter  time,  is  that  which  conimemoratea  Ghrist^s  iroahiog  the  feet  of 
His  disciples,  celebrated  hy  both  the  GhredES  and  the  Latins. 

That  ci  the  Greeks  took  f^aoe  on  Thnndaj  before  Easter,  as  nsoal 

(tlie  weather  being  fine),  in  tlie  o|)en  air  in  the  court  before  the  entrance  to 
the  Holy  Sepulclire  Church.  Before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
Latin  and  (rreek  monasteries  by  which  the  court  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  were  full  of  jieople  .mxiona  to  get  a  good  view.  Every  roof  was  lined 
with  sjKJctatoi-s,  while  the  windows  of  the  church  which  command  the  court 
on  the  north  aide  were  eqtially  crowded.  The  niinaret  of  the  adjoining 
mo.s«|ue,  known  to  the  Arabs  ;4s  "  the  Mosijuc  of  Omar,"  w.is  entirely  occupied 
by  Moslem  women,  while  the  court  of  the  church  itself  was  filled  almost 
entirely  by  Russian  pilgrims. 

'  In  the  centre  of  tiie  court  a  raised  wooden  platfonn  had  previonaly  been 
erected,  with  a  diyan  on  three  sides,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Ftediaich 
and  priests.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  supporting  at  tlie 
eaat  end  a  croas  flanked  by  two  discs,  an  emblem  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church.  The  platfonn  was  also  guarded  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  who  pre- 
served an  open  space  round  it  two  or  three  paces  in  width,  and  lined  the 
|>ath  ;i8  far  ju*  tlie  entrance  to  the  Greek  iiioii.usterv.  A  small  platform  had 
also  l>een  constructe^l  aluittitig  against  the  wall  on  the  ea.st  of  the  court, 
and  facing  the  princijxil  platform  in  the  centre.  Immediately  over  it 
was  the  branch  of  a  willow  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the  roof  of  the 
monastery. 

Shortly  before  nine  o^dock  an  archimandrite  appeared  and  mounted  this 
small  platform.  He  was  soon  foUowed  by  twelve  other  archimandritea 

preceding  the  Patrinrch,  the  latter  dressed  in  vt  stments  sparkUng  with 
■gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  bearing  his  otficial  rod  surmounted 
by  a  small  .silver  croim  above  two  venomous  serpents,  also  of  silver.  There 
were  slight  dilierences  in  the  vestments  of  the  various  archimandrites,  but 
all  wore  a  red  and  g(dd  cope,  with  the  usual  black  Greek  cap.  Six  of 
these  dignitaries  c;irrieil  randle.«». 

Tlie  procession  was  followed  by  four  or  five  priests  in  black  copes,  who 
were  to  act  as  tssishmts.  When  aU  ezeept  the  first  mentioned  archiman- 
drite had  ascended  to  the  laige  platfonn,  the  Patriarch  took  the  principal 
seat  on  the  central  divan  facing  towards  the  east  At  his  feet  were  a  gold 
ewer  cootaining  water,  and  a  rilver  basin,  which  had  been  prepared  before 
the  comm^MSement  of  the  ceremony.  Close  to  these  were  placed  some  of 
the  candies  which  had  been  brought  in  the  procession,  and  lastly  a  bouc^Qet 
of  flowers.  The  side  divans  were  occupied  by  the  archimandrites,  one 
standing,  when  necessary,  to  hold  the  Patriarch's  book.  The  asidstaat  priests, 
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HM»t  of  whom  canned  towds  ia  the  pgocewion,  did  not  ait  dowa,  bat 
reniaiiied  hoUUng  tlMflB. 

After  a  paiue  of  A  few  minutea,  the  Patriarch  and  those  aroand  him 
rose  while  he  lead  a  pajsa^ige  from  the  Hol7Scri])ture8  ;  he  then  ttimedaod 
bleflied  the  crowd  below,  aud  desceudiog  by  hiinaelf  into  the  court,  knelt 
alone  in  prayer.  This  w.-w  to  symbolise  Christ  withdrawing  Himself  from 
the  disciples  on  the  day  1  x'fore  the  (.'rucitixion.  At  the  same  time  the  tirst 
noticed  arcliimandrite  alone  t»ii  tlie  Miudl  platform,  chanted  a  solo. 

The  Patriarch,  having  tinished  hia  prayer,  re-ascended  the  platform,  and 
a  uumlter  of  towels  were  wrapped  round  hia  waiat  and  over  his  shoulders. 
Water  waa  pomed  omt  into  the  ailver  baai%  and  he  proceeded  to  waah  the 
feet  of  the  anhiBiaBdiitea.  The  baaia  waa  placed  bj  an  aaaiatant  before 
each  in  torn.  The  Patriaroh,  kneeling^  waabed  and  wiped  the  feet,  and 
stooped  to  kiss  them.  At  the  same  time  the  archimandrite  seized  and 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  Patriarch.  During  thie  ceremony  considerable 
excitement  spread  through  the  crowd,  who  threw  up  numl)er8  of  towels, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.,  to  be  dipped  into  the  now  sauctitied  wat^r,  and  returned. 
This  w<is  done  for  them  by  the  assistants,  who  sometiuies  also  sprinkled 
tlie  water  over  the  crowd. 

It  now  appeared  tliat  each  of  those  whose  feet  were  washed  represented 
one  particolar  disciple,  aud  the  representative  of  Peter  requested  that  not 
only  hia  feet,  but  alao  hia  handa  and  head,  might  be  waahed. 

The  ceremony  of  waahing  waa  completed  in  aboot  ten  minutea.  The 
little  water  then  left  in  the  baain  waa  poured  over  the  bouquet  of  flowen 
already  refened  to  as  being  on  the  piaitfoim^and  the  Patriarch  iook  his 
seat  once  more  on  the  divan.  The  representative  of  St.  John  approached 
him  to  ask  who  was  destined  to  l>e  tiie  betrayer,  and  Judas  then  stood  out 
in  full  view.  Tlie  other  aichimandrites  in  turn  came  forward,  and  eitlier 
rej>eated  or  read  a  few  words  to  the  Patriarcli,  and  the  ceremony,  having 
lasted  about  an  hour  ami  a-<juarter,  closed  with  a  short  eloquent  sermou 
from  the  occupant  of  the  small  platform,  to  whom  the  crowd  lisieued  attcn> 
tively. 

The  prooeanon  then  letonied  in  the  aame  order  in  which  it  had  come,  and 
awakened  much  enthuaiaam.  The  Patriarch  waa  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  at  one  time  it  aeemed  that  the  aoldieta  would  hardly  be  nUe  to  bear 
him  throu^  the  mob.  He  airried  the  flowers  on  which  the  holy  water 
had  been  poured,  and  with  this  he  sprinkled  and  blessed  the  crowda  who 
pressed  forward  to  touch  him.  The  struggle  ksted  until  he  was  carried 
into  the  (Ireek  monastery,  the  crowds  who  had  no  chance  of  coming 
ne.ir  him  heiiig  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  clapping  their  hands 
aud  sin^iIl<^^ 

The  corresponding  ceremony  of  the  L;itin  rite  took  place,  witli  somewhat 
less  pomp,  inside  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
aame  day.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour  the  door.of  the  diuich  waa 
beaieged  by  an  eager  crowd.  The  Moalem  coatodiana  ref  uaed,  however,  to 
open  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  Latin  Patriarch.  Even  the  French  C6n- 
aul,who  attenda  in  an  official  capacity  all  the  cermoniea  of  hia  Churd^waa 
not  allowed  to  enter. 
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At  half-post  two,  on  the  arrival  of  the  FlAtriarefa,  the  doon  were  thrown 

open,  and  all  the  poritioiiB  which  commanded  any  view  were  at  onoe 
occupied.  The  washing  was  to  take  place  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  >)etween  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  and  the  Greek  Church. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  |)eople  assembled  (pjerhapa  because  it  was  known 
thit  they  would  be  locked  in  till  6  p.m.),  but  there  were  eiioufrh  to  make 
it  difficult  to  approach  the  officiating  priests.  The  congregation  included 
a  few  Russian  pilgrims. 

A  proceenon  of  about  a  doasen  boje  in  red  flaMoelM  and  white  aiirplioea» 
fifty  priestB,  eonie  weariog  the  white  turplice,  and  laatlj,  the  Latin  Fktriaircii, 
in  the  veatmenta  of  hia  office^  appvoaohed  from  tiie  Latin  aaoriaty,  and  took 
their  aeata ;  the  Patriaidi  on  a  throne  placed  iadng  the  tornh^  and  the 
priests  on  eadi  aide  in  several  rows  facing  one  another. 

After  a  portion  of  Scripture  had  been  read,  the  Patri^ch  kissed  the 
missal,  and  w;i.s  dressed  with  towels,  while  some  water  was  poured  out  into 
a  silver  basin  Ijefore  hira.  There  were  thirteen  men  in  the  front  row  of 
benches,  some  being  priests  and  some  laymen,  and  of  these  the  Patriarch 
washed  the  feet  in  just  the  same  manner  as  is  described  above  in  the  Greek 
ceremony.  To  each  maiii  after  washing  his  feot,  he  gave  a  small  picture 
(some  6  indue  by  4  inohea)  in  a  wooden  frame,  oonlaining  a  repreaenlaitioii 
of  the  txim,  with  an  ornamental  deaign  of  flewera  on  a  white  badcgronnd. 
Tliia  waa  in  moat  caaea  Idand  hy  the  ledpieni 

There  waa  apparently  no  repreaentation  of  the  individual  actioos  of 
eadi  apoetle. 

After  the  washing  nonwater  was  broii|^t.  Hbe  Patriarch  washed  hia 
hands,  and  read  some  portions  of  Scripture.  The  servnee  thus  ended  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  that  of  tlie  Tenebne  at  once  commenced.  The 
door  of  the  church  having  only  been  oikmuhI  for  two  minutes,  we  now  found 
ourselves  locked  in.  Prayers,  chanting,  and  singing,  continued  till  six 
o'clock,  when  the  Patriarch  gave  the  necessary  order,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  leave. 

A.  M.  Habtell,  Lieut,  R,S, 


A  ZIK&  C£BBMONY. 

In  an  inconspicuous  building  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  Kick  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  derwishes  are  iti  the  habit  of  holding  a  religious  ceremony, 
generally  described  by  Euro{>ean8  as  "howling" — 9[>oken  of  anjong  the 
Arabs  as  a  "  Zikr."  The  sect  whose  rite  I  attended,  are  the  followers  of 
Sheikh  Seyid  el  Bedawy,  and  in  Jerusalem  they  hold  the  Zikr  in  a  small 
musqne,  rendered  sacred  to  them  by  ite  containing  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
moat  hoiy  of  their  nmnbet^-Sheikh 'Eed  el  Mnghftribeh.  On  Sunday 
evening,  some  two  honii  after  aonaet,  it  naoally  takes  place,  and  accordingly 
&t  abont  half  past  eight  I  was  admitted  into  tiie  ooort-yaid  in  front  of  the 
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motqne.  Some  eight  or  ten  men  had  already  arrived,  and  were  sitting 
moking  on  carpets  placed  in  the  coart-yard|  waiting  in  ahuoat  absolute 
lileiioe  for  the  signal  to  oommeiMje^  Throng  th«  low  dfxvr  of  the  moiqiie 
WM  just  Tirible  the  Mihrftb,  or  prayer  twm,  before  which  the  pioqi 
Modon  etanda  five  timee  a  daj  during  hie  devotioiis.  Hie  floor  of  the 
mosque  WM  covered  with  straw  matting,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Mihr&b  a  nmall  piece  of  carpet  had  been  placed  for  the  princi)>al  Hheikhs. 

We  hud  not  been  waiting  long  V)efore  six  or  eight  of  the  derwiwhes 
entered  the  mosque,  followed  by  attendants  with  drums  and  cymbals,  and 
the  ceremony  commenced.  Two  Hheikhs  sat  on  the  cjirf)et  alluded  to  alwve 
in  front  of  the  MihrAb.  One  of  these  wore  a  clean  white  turban,  which 
was  in  strong  contrast  with  his  long  black  jubbeh,or  cloak.  The  other,  in 
a  grey  cloak,  wore  the  green  turban — a  sign  that  he  was  one  of  the 
deeomdanti  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  or  that  he  had  made  the  anniial 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  A  huge  dram  waa  held  hy  an  amiatant  in  6font  of 
theae  didkha  whUe  lii^  repeated  a  ahort  prayer.  The  aasiatant  advaooed 
one  pace  towarda  them,  and  they  prayed  a  second  time.  He  advanced 
once  mote,  and  they  pmyed  the  third  and  last  time.  Thia  seemed  to  be  an 
introduction  to  tlie  Zikr  itself,  and  after  the  third  prayer,  during  which  he 
knelt  on  one  knee,  the  man  wlio  held  the  drum  fell  back  behind  the 
circle  which  the  others  hud  now  formed.  During  these  [)myerH  it  was 
noticeable  that  he  Ht<K>d  with  the  right  great  toe  preHsed  over  the 
corresponding  toe  of  the  left  foot,  said  to  l)e  an  attitude  of  contemplation, 
the  hdief  in  which  is  ahared  by  all  sects  of  derwishes. 

I  now  removed  my  flboea  and  entered  the  mosque  to  aee  better  what 
waa  going  on.  Hie  inferior  of  the  room  waa  quite  phun,  with  white- 
washed walla  and  roof.  There  waa  no  pulpit  At  the  weat  end,  however, 
a  laige  tomb  was  visiUe— 'that  of  Sheikh  'Eed  el  Mugh.lribeh— covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  and  ornani«'nted  with  two  flags.  Some  drums  were 
Ining  on  the  walls  near  the  tomb.  A  dim  light  was  aopplied  by  one 
solitary  oil-lamp  hung  from  the  roof. 

The  Zikr  now  began  in  earnest,  with  the  beating  of  drums  and  clashing 
of  cymbals  ;  of  the  latter  there  were  three  pairs,  which  were  used  in  turn 
by  different  derwishes  in  the  ring.  Two  of  the  drums,  being  large,  were 
beaten  by  men  etanding  up  behind  the  ring ;  the  remaining  dram  waa 
much  emaller,  and  could  be  managed  by  a  perfomer  who  waa  sitting  down. 
Thia  muaic  waa  exactly  the  mme  aa  that  which  ia  heard  at  time  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  theahrine  of  Moees^aud  on  Mohammed's  birthday,  and  other 
similar  occasions.  At  interv-ab  <me  or  two  of  the  number  would  break  out 
into  a  loud  and  tuneless  Anib  song.  Tliroughout  the  Zikr  it  was  remark- 
able that  they  kept  very  good  time  with  all  the  instnuneiits,  although 
there  were  numerous  chanjjes  from  slow  to  fast,  and  rict'  nrsd  :  alsf)  the 
rljytlnn  (»f  the  ))l'iw8  was  constantly  altere<l.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
discovered  which  of  the  number  was  acting  as  leader  :  they  seemed  to 
understand  wliat  alteration  he  wished  from  the  slightest  gestui-e,  and 
only  once  waa  it  neoeaeary  to  say  "aooiy  aoiift"  (together,  together),  to 
bring  them  back  to  order. 
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The  derwishes  who  formed  the  ring  mn  at  fiiBfe  only  four  in  number, 

one  being  a  TurkLsh  soldier.  Othera  came  in  one  by  one,  and  joined  the 
circle,  until  there  were  as  many  .us  twenty.  They  did  not  appear  to  attach 
any  importance  to  thi;  exact  nnmljcr.  Any  meniWr  could  leiive  the 
mosque  or  return  just  a.s  lie  wished.  Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  fjirl,  mt 
down  witli  the  derwiahea  duiiug  j>art  of  the  Zikr,  and  the  kava^iHe  from 
the  British  Oonsulate  who  was  with  ma  occasionally  joined  in.  The 
derwiflhea  themaelvw  wtate  not  diatingniahad  any  partaenlar  kind  of 
dreaHu  The j  did  not  wear  the  diatinctiTa  cap,  eloak»  and  girdle  aaaa  in 
this  country  among  the  Maulawiyeh  derwid&es.  Some  wore  the  Uack 
jabbeh,  and  some  a  coloored  one ;  while  others  only  wore  the  striped  vest 
or  kaftdn.  Four  of  the  number  wore  the  green  turban,  while  othera  wove 
a  white  turban  or  only  a  fez.  The  Turkish  soldier  waa  in  uniform.  It 
would  tlierefore  be  quite  impoaaible  for  the  uninitiated  to  recognise  aa 
such  a  derwish  of  this  oi-der. 

The  j)erformance  on  the  drums  and  cynib«ils  described  above  la.sted 
some  neveu  or  eight  minutes,  becoming  towards  the  end  rather  paiufuilj 
loud.  At  a  pre-arranged  signal  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  one  of  the 
derwiahea  waa  left  aiuging  a  mde  ohaat ;  after  alKmt  half-ft-nrimite  ha 
stopped,  and  another  took  it  up.  When  three  or  four  man  "had  thna  mng 
a  prayer,  the  drum  and  cymbals  re-oommenoed  as  before,  baring,  however, 
by  this  time  all  changed  hands.  After  a  aeoond  performance  on  these 
instruments  similar  to  the  first,  the  chant  was  again  taken  up  ;  the  drum- 
ming and  chant  were  then  repeated  a  third  time,  and  the  inatnuaenta 
put  away. 

The  only  other  circumstance  tliat  was  noticeable  up  to  this  point,  was 
the  entrance  of  Sheikh  Miijid,  the  priucijwil  derwish  pivsent  that  evening. 
He  walked  round  the  ring  saluting  each  in  tuiu.  h'iiat  he  covered  hi» 
own  face  with  hia  handa ;  than  he  placed  hia  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
derwiah  who  waa  aeaited  bef ote  him,  and  lastly  he  kiaBed  the  head  of  the 
latter.  He  did  not  thiu  salute  the  soldier,  but  bowed  to  him  after  taking 
the  osntral  aeat  on  the  carpet  near  the  Mihr&bi.  He  wore  the  sacred  green 
turban  ;  he  seemed  to  be  the  oldest  man  in  the  party  (he  waa  certainly  the 
chief)^  and  waa  perhaps  35  or  40  years  of  sge.  There  were  among  them  no 
Tanerahle  grey-bearded  sheikhs. 

After  the  removal  (»f  the  musicid  instruments,  the  Zikr  pro|)er  com- 
menced. The  woi*d  "  Zikr  '  means  "  rememl)ering  "  or  "  mentioning,"  and 
hence  mentioning  the  name  of  God,  which  is  accordin^^ly  done  in  the 
following  formuiie— a  statement  of  the  unity  of  the  Moslem  deity— 

«L&il4hahiUallih;' 

that  ia  to  say,  "There  ia  no  God  except  the  God."  Thia  waa  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  with  accents  on  the  syllables  as  shown  above,  the 
derwiahea  nodding  their  heads  backwards  and  forwanis  in  time.  After 
five  or  six  minutes  the  motion  became  more  rapid,  and  they  turned  the 

head  alternately  to  each  side  in  nodding.  After  some  ten  uiinntca  of  this 
repetition^  they  all  stopped,  and  piuycrs  were  repeated  in  turn  by  various 
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derwisliai,  the  names  ol  Mohammed,  Ali,  Othman,  and  other  oelebiated 
Modem  aainta  being  dietingaishable. 

Another  repetitioa  o£  the  formn]*  "La  ilahah  ilia  Uah"  then  took 
place,  followed  by  a  prayer  aimilar  to  the  fint 

Hitherto  all  had  been  altting ;  they  now  rose  and  repeated  "  La  ilahah 
ilia  llah,"  turning  round  as  far  as  poesible  alternately  to  each  side.  At  the 
same  time  it  appeared  to  be  of  inip(^rtance  not  to  move  the  feet  in  the 
least  <le£freo,  or  to  raise  them  fr<»iii  t  he  t^roiind.  No  other  rule  ;w  to  posture 
was  (lis(  t  t  nible ;  no  particular  pouitiou  was  adhered  to  either  for  the  head 
or  the  arms. 

This  was  followed  hy  a  third  prayer,  and  this  prayer  by  a  short  but 
very  violent  Zikr.  The  aonnd  certainly  greatly  resembled  the  barking  of 
do^  to  which  it  has  been  frequently  compared.  No  words  could  be 
diHtingoished ;  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  men  showed  any  signs  of 
&tigue,  or  of  a  tettdem7  to  fall  down  in  a  fit,  which  is  said  sometimes  to 
result  from  a  violent  Zikr.  There  were  at  the  end  sixteen  men  in  the  ring 
and  four  in  the  centre,  ail  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  This  was 
the  greatest  number  that  mustered  at  any  time  throughout  the  evening. 

This  I;i.st  Zikr  ended  a.^  suddenly  as  it  had  Ix'gun,  and  all  .sit  down. 
Sheikh  M;iji<l  n  pi-ateil  a  short  prayer,  to  wln'eh  they  all  answered  "  Aiuen  " 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  ami  the  religious  ceremony  wjis  at  an  end, 
having  lasted  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Several  of  the  derwishes 
kissed  Shmkh  M&jid's  hand,  and  left  the  moeque ;  tiiereet  remained  in  their 
places,  and  coffee  was  at  once  brought  in. 

The  formula  ''La  ilahah  ilia  Uah"  was  pronounced  at  the  rate  of  some 
thirty  times  a  minute.  Hie  repetition  was  continued  during  three  periods 
of  about  ten  minutes  each,  and  one  period  of  about  three  minutes  with 
greater  rapidity.  The  fonuttla  was  therefore  repeated  more  than  a 
thousand  times  in  all. 

Throughout  the  Zikr  Sheikh  MAjid  and  those  nearest  him  were  much 
less  noisy  and  demonstrative  than  the  others.  One  of  those  next  liim  held 
a  ros.ary,  and  appeared  during  most  of  the  time  to  be  couiitiug  his  be^uls ; 
he  not  unfrequently  passed  his  bands  over  his  face  and  beard,  as  did  also 
the  others  at  intervals,  after  the  different  prayers.  This  is  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  derwiahec^  cnstom  of  passing  the  right  hand  as  if  uninten- 
tionally over  the  chin,  by  which  sign  they  recognise  <»ie  another  in 
public 

It  appears  that  the  derwishes  of  the  Seyid  el  Bedawy  sect  hold  a  Zikr 
of  this  kind  every  "  Monday  evening,"  a-s  the  Arabs  call  it — since  Monday 
commences  with  them  at  sunset  on  our  Sun<lay — and  they  will  even  go 
through  the  [>erformance  at  a  private  house  if  specially  requested  to  do  so 
by  any  of  their  friends. 

A.  M.  M. 
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DAJUN,  NEAE  SITT  NEFISEH. 

The  nameDftjiiu  applies  to  the  ground  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  shrine 
of  Sitt  KeClieh  (di'own  about  four  milw  wort  <tf  Bimleh  on  Sheet  XIII 
of  the  l-ineh  map).  There  aie  no  ruins  or  other  remains  visible  above 
ground.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the  FeUahtn  have  disoovered 
below  the  suilaoe  a  number  of  stones  suitable  for  building  puipoaes,  which 
ihej  dig  out  and  carry  to  the  village  of  Beit  Dcjan.  The  name  D^jdn  is 
in  consequence  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  as  applying  to  a  small  j)at<;h  of  sand  some  six  paces  across,  at  a 
distance  of  IGO  ]>ace8  N.N.H  of  the  Welieh  of  ^Sitt  Neflseh.  A  few  small 
pieccH  of  wiiulstoue  were  lying  on  tliis  s}>ot,  but  all  the  .stones  of  any  size 
had  been  rernovfd.  Seveial  small  pits  had  recently  been  dug  close  by,  out 
of  which  the  shepherds  stated  that  building  stone  had  been  taken. 

There  is  also  a  Uiger  ezcavation,  some  8ft  feet  across  hj  10  feet  deep, 
situated  about  60  chains  to  the  north  of  Welieh.  Fmm  this  a  considerable 
number  of  stoneamust  have  been  obtained.  Mortar,  small  stones,  shells^ 
and  pottoy  were  lying  about,  the  latter  apparently  not  very  ancient. 

Some  100  yards  further  north  again  is  an  old  pit  about  10  feet  deep 
and  25  feet  across  at  the  top.  The  sideH  and  bottom  are  covered  with 
grass.  The  shepherds  consider  it  to  be  the  Blr  or  ciHt<?m  of  the  old  village 
of  DajAn.  Near  this  pit  is  a  stone  4  feet  squai-e,  ]iart!y  buried  in  the 
ground,  with  one  side  still  covered  with  niuit^ir.  It  a}»})eai^  to  lie  the  only 
large  stone  on  the  site  which  has  not  been  taken  away  by  the  iuhabitauta 
of  Beit  Dejan. 

The  shrine  of  Sitt  Neflseh  is  a  quadiangle  messuriqg  16  fiset 
4  inches  by  14  feet  7  inches,  enclosed  by  four  wall%  the  bearing  of 
two  of  which  is  13  degrees  west  of  true  north.  The  north>west  angle 
of  the  enclosure  has  been  destroyed.  There  was  originally  a  door  in 
the  north  wall,  but  only  the  eastern  jamb  is  now  visible.  Tlie  waUs 
are  of  modem  construction,  5  feet  high  and  21  inches  thick,  built  at 
small  stones  covered  with  jilaster.  Each  of  the  corners,  which  are  still 
standing,  is  Hurmounted  by  a  pyramidal  atone  about  20  inches  in  height. 
There  is  a  niiiirab.  or  prayer  niche,  in  the  south  wall  inside  the  holy  place. 
There  is  also  a  suudl  niche  in  the  uortli-east  comer,  intended,  apparently, 
for  lamps  or  offerings. 

JL»  H.  liCf 


SUPPOSBD  VILLAGE  OF  JETT,  KBAB  BEIT  JIBBIK, 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  ruin  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beit  Jibrin, 

known  by  the  name  of  Jett,  or  some  similar  word,  and  representing  the 
Biblical  town  of  Oath.  In  riding  from  LatrAn  to  Beit  Jibrtn  I  made 
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inquiries  on  the  subject  in  the  village  of  Dhikertn,  and  in  the  country 
between  Tell  ea  S4fi  and  Beit  Jibrln.  During  the  following  days  I  visited 
Beit  Jibrin  itself,  and  also  Kiidn.i,  Zeita,  el  Kubeibeh,  ed  DawSiuieh, 
Idhneh,  Sunubra,  Umni  Hurj,  ami  Duir  NakhkhAs.  In  none  of  those 
pkicesi,  nor  in  the  interiuediute  country,  w;i8  any  name  known  containing  the 
same  radiail  lettei-s  as  tlie  word  Uiitlu  The  nearest  appix>ach  is  in  the  case 
of  Tell  Judeyideb,  shown  on  tlie  map  a  little  to  the  north  of  Beit  Jibrin. 

It  ihottld  be  mentioiied  tbat,  in  almott  every  initanoe^  the  Fellahln 
answered  readfly  end  coneetly  qneitione  as  to  plftoes  marked  on  the  map, 
80  that  it  can  hardly  be  on  aooonnt  of  retioenoe  on  their  part  that  the 
name  has  not  been  recovered. 

A*  ]dL 


J£&USAL£M. 


Fiat 


Ten  Bakoosh  Hill. 

9and  Ftbruaty,  188i. 
Ov  the  l<Mh  ol  tiiis  month  Mr.  Armstrong  and  myMlf,  in  eompaay 
with  Dr.  Chaplin,  made  an  ezeuiion  to  the  Bakoosh  HiU,  in  order  to 

examine  the  view  from  the  top,  and  to  ascertain  what  tranbs  were  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  four  dgures  on  the  accompanying 
plate  show  the  principal  rock-cuttings  of  various  kinds  that  we 
across.  No.  1  representij  a  rough  cive  on  tlie  level  of  the 
ground,  7  feet  broad  by  4  feet  tleej),  perhajw  cntucly 
natural  On  the  left,  however,  we  siiw  a  well  cut  niche 
(as  shown  in  the  figure)  of  about  the  size  required  for 
a  lamp^  6  inches  broad  hj  9  inehee  high  by  4  inches 
deepb  Only  this  one  niche  was  visible^  bat  in  all  probability  the  entrance 
to  an  interior  diamber  eiiBin  under  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  as  in 
the  cave  known  as  «Umm  et  TftkAt,''  at  £1  Jib.  The  tomb  thus 
described  lies  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  about 
J  mile  north  of  the  "  Bakoosh  Cottage,"  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Finn. 

Another  cave,  which  is  perhaps  a  similar  toml^  was  found  on  the  saddle 
to  the  we.st  of  the  hill. 

On  the  south  of  the  hill  the  rock 
is  cut  in  the  manner  represented  in 
Fig.  2.  The  surface  is  cut  back,  as 
diown  in  plan,  in  two  places  about 
6  feet  apart  In  one  of  the  receoses 
80  formed  two  well  cut  niches  were 
found  (as  shown  in  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion). In  the  other  recess  there  m  one 
niche.    The  rock  in  this  place  mna 
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TU)rth-ewt  and  aouth-west,  so  that  the  amoothed  nnfaoe  faces  the  south- 
east. 

T>no  east  of  the  hill,  juat  below  the  Rikoosh  Cottarre,  we  fomid  the 
tomb  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  4,  consisting  of  two  chaml>er8,  some  8  feet 
square  and  6  feet  square  respectively,  connected  by  a  door.  On  entering 
the  outer  chamber  a  rock-cut  pjissage  w  seen  to  the  left  1  foot  6  inclies 
broad,  by  1  foot  high.  It  is  closed  with  stones,  but  is  probably  a  koka,  and 
nms  in  only  or  6  feet 


Traces  of  a  rock-cut  wine-press  are  visible  on  the  saddle  to  the  west  of 
the  Bakoosh  Hill,  while  on  the  top  of  the  hill  itself  we  found  the  cuttings 
represented  in  Fig.  3»  The  three  pans  are  roughly  cat  to  a  depth  of  18 
indies  or  2  feet,  and  are  dosed  at  the  bottom  with  earth  and  stonea  Hie 
smallest  of  the  three  might  poaribly  be  the  entrance  to  a  cistern.  The  sor- 
face  of  the  rock  in  that  on  the  left  is  rotten,  the  effect  of  water  standing  in  it 
for  a  long  time.  The  three  cireles  in  the  right  hand  top  comer  of  the  figure 
represent  T0ck*cut  hollows  so  common  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and 
sometimes  need  by  the  preeent  inhabitants  for  the  manufactore  of  gun- 
powder. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  sptir,  on  the  east  slope  of  which  the 
Bakoosh  Cott<ige  stands,  did  not  reveal  any  artihcial  rock  cuttiiit^s  besides 
those  above  described.  The  tomb  sketched  by  Mr.  Finn  in  "  Byeways  in 
Fdestine''  is  yisible  to  the  south,  separated  itom  the  Bakoosh  Hill  and 
Cott^»ge  by  a  w4dy. 

We  focmd  no  foundatioiis  leadiBg  one  to  suppose  As  hill  an  ancient 
sits^  nor  did  we  come  across  any  coins  or  ])ieccs  of  glass  or  pottery-— the 
latter  being  eepedally  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  ruins. 

We  devoted  some  time  to  investigating  whether  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
visible  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  From  the  sjuldle  (alwut  ^  mile  west  of 
the  cottage)  refenvd  to  several  times  above,  the  Church  of  the  A.st-onsion 
and  all  the  surrounding  buildings  are  visible.  From  the  top  of  tlio  hill, 
however,  they  Jire  liidden  by  the  Beit  Jala  ridge.  It  was,  however,  ju.st 
[Kjssible  to  identify  the  Russian  building  (a  trigtmometrical  point  in  the 
Snrrey)  on  the  east  ahonlder  of  Olivst^  the  bill  itself  being  indistinguish- 
able. 

A  question  has  also  been  asked  as  to  Bachd's  Tomb.  That  too  is  in* 
visible  from  the  top  of  the  Bakoodi  HilL 

£hurb£t  'Adaseh. 

On  the  20th  of  this  month  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  above  ruin,  and  found 
there  many  signs  of  its  having  been  fonneriy  inhabited.  On  the  eoitth 
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espedallj  much  woik  hn  bem  expended  on  the  n6k.  In  many  places  tlie 
eatting  iqipean  to  be  doe  te  qnanTiiig,  but  ae  the  rock  ■Gerps  are  ahnoft 
entirely  hidden  by  soil,  it  Is  dilRenlt  to  npeak  with  certainty.  In  aome 
places,  however,  the  catting  was  no  doubt  effected  for  the  entrance  to  a 

tomb,  ns  for  instance  that  shown  in  Fig.  6.    It  seems 

prohaldo  tli.it  both  a  quarr\'  and  a  ooniotery  exist  on  thia  5. 

8loi>e  of  tlu'  hill.    The  entmnce  to  one  t<»ni))  ia  visible,  l)iit  ^SIbbJF?^ 

is  closed  with  rul)V)ish.    No  dou]>t  many  othei-s  have  l)een  "^^gP^ 

cut  in  the  vertical  rock  sui-fjices  in  the  (piarry,  which  extends 

Tougfaly  over  an  area  100  yards  east  and  west,  by  50  yards  north  and 

aooth. 

On  the  weat  of  tiie  hill  near  the  lop  ia  a  catting  in  the  roek  7  feet  by 
3fBet6  inchea  by  8foet6  ineheadeep  (]!1g.  9).  Thia  ia  too  laige  tobea 
nx^-annk  tomb,  and  a  channel  leading  into  the  cutting  ahowa  tibat  it  haa 
been  need  for  collecting  rain  water. 

A  well  cut  hollow  in  the  rock,  lOincheaacroaB^ 

was  found  not  far  distant. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  we  found  the  caves 
shown  in  plan  in  Fig  6,  They  are  mck-eut  and 
fairly  well  executed.  They  are  below  tlie  sur- 
fiuse  of  the  ground,  and  one  deaoenda  to  them 
through  a  rough  rodc-cut  ahaft  On  the  right 
hand  aide^  on  entering  the  larger  cave,  a  groove 
ia  cut  to  receive  a  door.  A  bolt-hole  ia  akiU  viaifale.  The  cavea  are 
partly  filled  witii  rubbish,  and  no  kokim  or  loculi  were  to  be  seen. 

Fig.  8  repreeenta  a  tomb  found  on  the  eaat  alope  of  the  hilL  At  the 
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level  of  the  present  surface  of  the  groond  are  seen  tnoee  of  a  bench  on 
each  side,  ns  shown  in  the  sketch. 

There  are  a  large  nuuil)erof  cisterns  on  the  'Adaseh  hill.  A  small  cistern, 
9  feet  by  (J  fi-ct,  is  cut  in  the  qujuTy  on  the  south.  Near  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  large  and  remarkably  well  made  cistern,  shown  as  a  dotted  circle 
in  Fig.  7.  An  underground  aqueduct^  30  feet  in  length,  is  alno  hhown  in 
dotted  linee.  We  were  quite  unable  to  understand  its  use.  There  is  uo 
otmnectioQ  between  it  and  the  large  cistern,  but  a  ado  passage  leads  to  a 
■eoond  astern,  closed  np^  of  which  a  small  portion  is  shown  by  dotted 
lines.  The  aqueduct  is  cut  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  varying  from  4  feet  at 
the  part  nearest  the  large  cistern,  to  10  feet  at  the  end.  The  width  is  1  foot 
6  inches  to  2  feet  The  top  is  covered  with  slabs  of  stone  placed  across  from 
side  and  covered  with  stones  and  earth.  The  sides  are  covered  with  good 
cement,  containinj]:  small  pieces  of  charcoal  and  pottery,  t<)  a  thickne*^  of 
2h  inches.  The  slabs  are  removed  at  the  end  nearest  tlie  cistern,  and  from 
this  jK)int  tlie  aqueduct  is  entered.  The  other  line  in  the  figure  represents 
cuttings  in  the  rock  on  the  sui-face.  At  A  f)art  of  a  cistern  is  visible. 
At  B  is  a  square  chamber,  perhaps  for  collecting  water.  At  a  few  yards 
distance  we  found  traces  of  another  dstem,  lined  with  good  cement^  con- 
taining laige  pieces  of  potteiy  and  also  charcoaL 

Among  the  ruins  at  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the  months  of  several  dosed 
fjff^ypf^  while  the  Fellah  who  took  us  round  pointed  oat  several  other 
places  where  he  said  cisterns  had  been  found  and  closed  up. 

On  the  south  slope  is  a  birkeh,  or  reservoir,  51  feet  6  inches  by  37  feet 
6  inches,  partly  rock-cut,  ]iartly  mitsonry,  and  nejir  it  three  lai-ge  cisterns. 
On  the  north  of  tlie  hill  the  corner  of  another  birkeh  is  visible.  The  sides 
are  covered  with  earth,  so  that  it  could  not  be  measured,  but  its  size  must 
be  alwut  40  feet  by  20  feet. 

The  ruins  at  the  top  of  the  hill  include  the  foundations  of  a  building 
or  tower,  13  paces  by  12  paces. 

Other  foundations  and  heaps  of  stones  are  seen  all  round.  Several 
pieces  of  columns  of  pink  and  grey  limestone,  and  some  well  cat  stones, 
diow  that  a  building  of  some  importance  once  stood  here.  Seversl  wine- 
proowB  may  be  seen  in  the  rock  surlsoe.  We  found  a  piece  of  tcnnolated 
pavement,  containing  six  or  eight  tessens,  and  an  ornamented  piece  of 
pottery.   The  ground  among  the  ruins  is  covered  with  chips  of  pottery. 

There  are  no  sprinjrs  at  Khtlrl>et  'Adasah,  the  nearest  being  at  El  Jib, 
disUint  1|  niilt-s,  l>ut  the  tombs,  cisterns,  and  other  indications,  show  that 
the  present  ruin  marks  an  important  ancient  site. 

A.M.M. 
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JERUSALEM. 
Nbwlt  opxnkd  Qatb  is  thk  East  Wall  ojt  zhx  w^itAif, 

Jbbuhaliu,  Zrd  Matdi,  18R8. 
Iv  the  last  nmiiber  of  the  Quarieriy  Staimmt  referenoe  is  made  (p.  18) 
by  Mons.  Clermont  Gauneau  to  a  gate  in  the  East  Wall  of  the  Haram, 
which  the  Turkiah  aathoritieB  hsre  recent^  opened  at  hia  request 

r 

J  Plwv  oC  Gate-  L  Passa^» 

•  .•:  •  V  /  I       I  Tt:',7r~  - — —  a 
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anA.Bf^Pig3. 


According  to  instructions  given  liy  Captiiia  Coiider,  before  his  departure 
for  ConBtantinople,  I  forward  plans  and  aections  showing  the  condition  in 
which  the  ezcavationa  have  now  been  left 

Fig.  1  in  the  aooompanying  plate  is  the  phin.    The  thickness  of  the 
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irall  is  9  feet  6  inches,  and  tbrongh  it  a  psssage  is  built  3  iSeet  9(  inditis  in 
width.  Fig.  4  shows  the  cross  section  of  this  passage.  Hie  hei(^t  is 
6  feet  7  inches  to  the  .s}>ring  of  the  arch,  which  is  idtmedot  seven  voussoirs 
in  all,  the  key-stone  iK-iiig  smaller  than  the  side  vousHoirs.  The  height  in 
the  centre  ia  8  feet  G  inches,  so  that  the  rise  of  tlie  arch  is  just  li;ilf  the 
span.  It  is,  howeveTi  not  semicixcuJax,  but  slightly  pointed,  as  represented 
in  the  figure. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  longitudinal  section  through  the  |Kts8age.  At  the 
esstem  face  ai-rangements  have  been  made  for  a  door.  The  three 
horizontsl  grooves  are  presumab^  intended  to  leave  space  for  the  bolts  in 
opening  and  shutting  the  dom^an  arrangement  sometimes  fdlowed  at 
the  present  time.  On  each  side  also  is  seen  a  hole  for  hinges  or  bolts,  one 
being  represented  in  the  figure  below  the  central  horizontal  groove. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  appearance  of  the  door  from  outside.  The  o|»eninfr  is 
narrower  than  the  passage  itself  (being  6  feet  1  inch  high  by  3  feet  bn»ad), 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  lintel-stone  6  feet  6  inches  l)y  2  feet  by  10  inches 
thick.  The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  adjacent  stuues  are  shown 
according  to  actual  measurements. 

The  left  (s.-iithcrn)  jamb  of  the  door  is  257  feet  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  ii;uam. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lowest  course,  the  masonry  within  the  gate 
and  on  the  inuer  snifsoe  of  the  wall  consists  of  well  cut  undnifted  stones^ 
1  foot  to  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  in  oourees  from  I  foot  to  2  feetinhei^^t. 
The  materials  of  the  lowest  course,  however,  sre  evidently  more  ancient ; 
the  stones  are  much  laxger  (the  dimensions  of  two  of  than  being  4  feet 
6  inches  by  3  feet  8  ioches,  and  4  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet  reH[)ectively),  and 
show  signs  of  a  marginal  draft  with  a  much  worn  rustic  boss.  One  side 
of  the  pa.ssage  is  partly  covered  with  good  white  Jiiortar,  with  tool  marks 
on  the  surface  n  scinbliiig  anow-lieads,  intended  eithei'  to  be  oniauiental 
or  for  the  icci  ption  of  another  layer  of  plaister. 

After  reaching  the  inner  f;tce  of  the  w;Jl  the  excavators  ran  a  gjtllery 
northwards  under  the  surface  of  the  Haram  for  a  distance  of  29  feet.  The 
earth  through  which  it  runs  consists  of  stones  (some  6  inches  to  1  foot 
across)  and  rubbish,  and  is  supported  by  woodwork,  one  side  of  the 
gallery  being  formed  by  the  wall  itself.  It  is  here  that  the  interior  coune 
of  more  ancient  material  referred  to  above  has  been  laid  bare.  One  stone 
j)rojects  from  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  as  may  be  seen  in  section  in  Kg.  S, 
but  the  rest  of  the  floor  is  apparently  earth.  At  the  north  end  the  grcMmd 
plan  of  the  wall  is  as  i-epresented  in  Fig.  1.  The  dotteil  line  at  this  |x>int 
shows  a  closed  up  drain,  or  the  vacant  space  left  by  removing  one  of  the 
lowest  st4)ne8  in  the  wall. 

The  work  has  now  l>een  left  some  months,  1  l>elieve,  in  stain  quo,  and 
the  Turks  do  not  at  present  show  any  intention  of  continuing  theii 
investigatiofDs  further. 

A.  K.  IC. 

This  door  is  probably  not  older  tliau  the  15th  century  at  eai  licst. 

C.  K.  C. 
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JiiHUs^vLMM,  13^i  June,  1682. 

Ih  the  winter  from  1880  to  1881y  many  of  the  onter  Btonea  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Harara  E^h  Slienf,  near  its  south-e.-iHt  corner,  fell 
down  :  »m\c  smaller  pieces  foUowed.last  winter  ;  and.  in  order  to  avoid  the 
entire  falling  (except  the  large  ancient  parts)  it  was  now  absolutely  noces- 
8.iry  to  rt'piiir.  So  the  upfx-r  jart — not  only  what  stoxl  hi^'her  aUive 
the  ^^omnl  inside,  l)ut  a  goo<l  «k'al  rlownwanls  - on  Ixith  sides  (ejust  and 
^outll)  at  the  south-eaat  conuT,  was  taken  down,  so  tliatlln-  j dace  chilled  the 
"  cradle  of  C;hri«t "  beciiuje  towarUaiiast  quite  open,  iuid  p;u  lly  ali*o  in  south. 
By  this  work  last  week  a  curious  stone  figun  was  found,  and  brouj^t  into 
theSeiai  (into  the  ofBoe  room  ol  the  Pacha),  where  I  had  an  opportonity 
of  seeiiig  H,  and  of  making  a  sketch  and.  ts]dng  the  necessary  measure' 
mentd  from  it  It  is  of  green  marble,  now  brdcen  in  two  pieces :  the  head 
is  loose,  but  when  I  put  it  on  the  body  it  fitted  exactly  (the  breakages 
I  have  shown  in  the  two  sketches)  ;  the  nose  on  the  head  ia  also 
broken  ofT,  and  is  niiasing,  a«  it  was  not  found  at  the  sjKjt.  The  two  eyen 
are  prejk'r\  ed  v»  ry  well,  but  ai'e  not  hunum  ones — they  Jire  put  rather  on 
the  side  of  tlu'  hcatl  tlian  in  fmnt,  and  are  standing  unusually  far  one 
from  the  <ttli»'r,  so  the  face  cannot  have  btn-n  a  human  one  ;  tlu  it*  is  also 
not  any  ti'uce  of  a  beard.  So  I  HUppo^e  the  nu^e  was  a  bill  or  Inak 
(ol  a  bird)  probaUy,  as  I  have  pointed  it  out  by  dotted  lines — the  (inner) 
ending  of  it ;  and  so  the  situation  of  the  montii  is  on  one  side  preserved 
as  I  have  shown  in  Fig.  2.  But  might  it  not  have  been  the  mouth  of  a 
fish  T  only  then  it  would  have  been  situated  curiously.  Over  the  whole 
body  axe  feathers-^  I  think,  or  as  my  companion  thought,  fish  scales — 

each  feather  marked  with  two  curves  thus,  •  mck 

of  the  figure  is  a  double  band,  on  which  bangs  a  medallion  by  a  three- 
fold riqg.  On  the  medallion  are  two  letters— as  I  think  the  figures  are — 
in  relief.  On  the  oodput  is  a  square  hole,  in  which  once  metal  was 

futened,  and  also  two  sudi  holes  on  iU  f<K>t,  of  which  I  show  the  form  (in 
Plan  No.  3).  So  it  is  clear  nHHiwg  is  missing  on  the  foot,  but  all  com- 
plete  still,  althoutrh  in  some  way  curious.  I  heard  that  the  Pacha  had  or- 
dered some  Hketches  to  be  made  from  it,  which  lie  lind  nent  to  (  onstan- 
tinople,  and  is  now  waitinj?  for  din^ction  what  hi*  is  to  do  with  the  fiLfurt". 
Jt  8eenje<l  t<>  nie  that  a  c<ust  should  be  tdkeu.if  postiibie,  if  it  reuiiun^ 
long  enough  here,  and  peruiishiou  can  be  got, 

C.  Schick. 
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1.IST  OF  PHOTOGEAPHS 

Taken  by  Lieutenant  A.  :M,  Maktell,  R.E.,  in  1882,  for  the 
ComoiittfOe  oi'  the  Palcstiou  Exploration  if  und. 

This  MakTim,  or  sacred  place,  situatt^l  nearHesMn  (tlie  Biblical  Hesh- 
bou),  ia  one  of  a  class  very  uumeroua  in  Eiustorn  ralestine.  It  coiiaiata  of  a 
low  wall,  roughly  built  in  the  form  of  a  circle  seven  or  eight  paces  in 
diameter,  Toond  the  tomb  of  leme  Sheikk  On  the  weet  ie  a  ooBBtmctlon 
similar  to  a  caomledi,  bat  mncfa  amfliler,  eoBidsting  ol  a  atene  some  S  feet 
loni{^  taken  from  a  neighboarinig  roin,  and  eapported  at  the  end  on  two 
other  stones  placed  vertiailly.  A  door  is  thns  foimed  about  2  feet  h^ 
hj  2  feet  wide.  The  Bedouin,  not  having  any  mosque  available^  pray 
at  such  a  shrine,  first  placing  on  the  door  descril^ed  alx>ve  some  small 
offering  sncli  as  a  Ijcny  from  a  ni'iglilxinring  busli  or  a  piece  of  metal. 

All  the  nuxlem  sacred  stone  circles  ;ire  f(»rme<i  on  the  fvime  principle, 
but  in  some  cases  the  door  La  on  the  south.  They  corres|)ond  to  the 
Kubbeh  or  domed  building  frequently  seen  in  Western  Palestine.  Ploughs 
and  other  Implements  are  left  in  them  for  months  when  not  required  for 
use ;  it  is  oonsidered  that  ne  thief  would  steal  them  from  such  saored 
places. 

8.  CromU(A  Mett  of  HeMiL 

This  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  70()  or  800  cromlechs  found  by  the 
Survey  party  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  consists  of  two  side  stones,  a  top  stone 
and  a  floor  stone^  m  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph.  The  figures  Hie 
left  is  GoblAnen  Nimr,  Sheikh  of  the  Adwin  AfabB,a  man  over  six  feet 
in  height  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  cromleoh. 

It  is  still  an  ojjen  question  for  what  purpose  these  pro-historic  monu- 
ments were  erected.  Although  in  some  parts  of  the  world  they  have  been 
used  as  tombs,  Captain  Conder,  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  April,  1882, 
has  given  his  reasons  for  «up|)osing  that  those  found  in  Moab  were  never 
used  for  such  a  piu-|x>se.  From  the  airangement  of  the  to{)  stone,,  and 
from  the  jieculiar  cuttings  often  found  on  its  surface,  he  concludes  tli.it  they 
were  only  intended  for  altars.  The  prevaleut  idea  among  the  Aiiiba  is 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  ghouls. 

a  OromUek  wut  of  Sttbin, 

This  is  another  fine  specimen  situated  within  about  twenty  yiids  of 
the  above. 

4,  (hvmleeh  weti  of  EMn. 

In  this  instance  the  top  stone  is  only  sUg^tly  raised  above  the  ground, 
but  an  examination  on  the  spot  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  ito  being  an  artificial 
oonstroctUHu 
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6.  Cromhek  west  of  ffetbdn. 

Sinular  in  construction  to  No.  4.  The  Arab  sittini;  near  the  cromlech 
18  Sheikh  Goblan. 

8*.  EtKMa  in  WMy  IMdn. 

A  remarkable  group  of  limestone  rocks  in  the  valley  runniiig  westwards 
from  HeahboiL  They  have  a  strong  reddish  tinge,  and  firom  a  dittanoe 
show  a  castellated  fonn,  which  makes  ii  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  artifidaL  This  is  indicated  by  the  name  **KalA'a"'or  fortresses." 
On  a  near  approach,  howoTer,  theirappearaneB  entirely  diaogesy  and  they 
prove  to  be  only  natoral  crags. 

7.  Mai  d  ill  (U  JJaddiiu  h  in  Wd<ly  Jideid. 

This  is  similar  to  that  sliown  in  ])h<»to^apli  No.  1.  llie  offerings  on 
the  lint«I  of  the  door  can  Ikj  well  seen,  and  are  in  this  instance  very 
numerous,  including  berrit's,  shells,  coins,  a  stick,  pirres  of  inui,  and  the  lock 
of  a  flint  jgini.  It  is  reniarkalde  that  this  small  makam  is  wit  inn  a  few  yards 
of  a  large  ancient  stone  circle  80  yards  in  diameter,  with  wall  3()  to  40  feet 
thick.  Of  the  latter  the  Ambs  cannot  gtve  aiuy  exphmation.  It  is 
situated  on  cspur  immediately  abovB  a  good  spring;  aod  there  are  many 
cromlechs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Captain  Condep'  eonhlerB  the  huge 
drde  to  made  the  sacredcentBS  round  which  the  cromleehs  were  built 

8.  Stom  Circle  and  Altar  at  Minyek. 

The  part  of  this  oonatniction  apparently  intended  for  an  altar,  is  a 

large  stone  about  2}  feet  by  1^  feet,  by  2|  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  roughly  squ;u  >  d  stones  six  ytaces  in  diameter.  On  the  east 
another  similar  cin'lf  intersecting  the  first  form a  sort  of  courtyanl,  in 
which  tlie  worship] k  i  nii;,'ht  stand  facing  the  alUir.  This  and  six  other 
such  constructions  stiind  on  the  In-nd  of  a  hill  overlo<>king  the  .T<^^)rd;ui 
valley  just  alM)ve  the  spring  at  Minyeh.  There  is  another  also  in  the 
Jordan  valley  among  the  cromlechs  neiu*  Kef  rein.  The  Bedouiudonot 
know  for  what  they  were  intended. 

0.  RbdnnU  Toa^  at  el  Kakf, 

The  entrance  to  this  tomb  la  surrounded  by  a  well  executed  rock-cut 
pediment  finer  than  thafc  at  the  tombs  of  the- Judges  near  Jarmalem.  In 
front  of  the  entnmce  is  a  courtyard  reached  by  stepei  The  tomb  chamber 
is  at  a  lower  level,  and  reached  by  a  shaft  It  is  80  feet  square  by  9  feet 
in  height  On  tloae  sides  there  are  benches  for  corpses,  with  roek-cnt 
areosolia. 

Some  2(^^  yards  to  the  east  is  another  rock-cut  tomb  containing  orna- 
mented 8<nrc(>p]ia;^n.  The  style  of  ornamentation  shows  that  these  tombs 
date  from  about  the  second  centuxy  A.n. 
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10.  Public  Buildinfj  at  \hnmAn. 

'Amm.\n  marks  the  site  of  the  Biblical  Babbath-Ainmon.  and  contains 

to  the  present  tl.iy  the  remaina  (tf  many  "Roman  buihlings,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  is  that  .shown  in  photograph  No.  10.  Only  a  few  cohinins  and 
one  gate  are  still  standing,  and  it  lias  been  8up|x)sed  that  the.se  represent 
the  Ancient  Forum,  A  column  in  tlie  foreground  .shows  a  number  of 
Arab  "  tribe-mai  ka which  the  Bedouin  frequently  inscribe  in  conspicuous 
positiona,  dther  for  gookl  hick  or  to  reocnd  tbeir  opinion  that  the  jdMe 
belongs  to  them. 

11.  KabruSultanat'AmmAn, 

This  photogmphvbowB  the  fa^e  of  a  fiae  Bomta  tomb  on  the  eaiit  of 

*AmmSn.    There  are  various  interior  chambers  for  the  reception  of 
sarcophagi.   The  Arabic  name  signifies  "  the  tomb  of  the  Suhan." 
The  monument  dates  probably  from  the  second  century  jlik 

12.  Odewm  at  *Ammdtu 

Tliis  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  Roman  theatres  at  Bablx\th-Ammon,  and 
must  have  been  used  for  the  acting  of  plays  ;  while  tJ»e  largest  one,  which  U 
in  an  excellent  Ht.ite  of  ])re.Hervationy  wsB  used  for  entertainments  in  which 
wild  beasts  were  ejUiibited. 

13.  Xorth  0((te  of  Piihlic  Building  at 'A  mm(w. 

Tliis  is  a  view  taken  fiMin  the  north  (c'.c.,  outside  the  building)  of  the 
gate  which  ia-  seen  in  the  Uiittauce  in  photograph  No.  10. 

M4.  Church  4it 'Amman, 

A  BvT^antine  building  of  which  the  aj»se  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
An  iiiscnption  found  in  one  of  the  walls  hy  tlif  Survey  party  appear)) 
likely  to  give  very  closely  the  date  at  which  the  church  wajH  built. 

16.  Kutr  m  IFue^  notih-wst  of  '*Ammdn. 

A  finely  ornanionted  By/..jii(ine  building,  intended  for  the  reception  of 
.sarcophagi.  The  Ionic  capital  and  some  other  deUiiLs  of  tiie  order  are 
viaible  in  the  photograph.   Therroof  bears  a  Koman  sepulchral  vase. 

U6L  Tmh  Tomer  ^wst  of  'Jmrndik 
Similar  to  that<m  the 'preceding  pliotograph. 

17.  Publie  BuHdmff  and  Bridge  at  *Amm4n, 

This  view  is  taken  looking  down  the  fine  stream  at  'Ammftt*^  which 
flows  finally  into  the  Jabbok.    On  the  left  we  see  the  outnde  of  the 

building,  (A  which  a  special  view  is  given  in  ])hotogra]ih  No.  18.  "bk  the 
distance  is  one  of  the  £oman  bridges  which  cross  the  'AmmAn  stream. 
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consists  of  ftsiiigleBpaB,  still  in  psrfiBctiiicssrotion,  and  giTss  aooess  to  a 
street  bordered  with  oolnmns  leading  to  the  two  Bdhuui  theatres. 

la  PmUw  Bmlding  at  *Ammdn. 

This  photograph  shows  the  part  still  standing  of  some  fine  Soman 
building)  probably  baths,  of  which  an  exterior  view  is  given  in  phoUigisph 
No.  17.  The  three  apses  are  weU  preserved  nearly  to  the  top^  as  aU»  are  a 
number  of  the  columns.  The  rows  of  holes  seen  in  the  stones  of  which  the 
waU  is  built  were  pn)b.i]ily  used  in  covering  the  surface  with  tiles  or 
metal  plates,  but  none  of  the  plates  themselves  were  found  by  the  Survey 
party. 

19.  £uar  m  Sebfah  touth  of  *AmmdiL 

This  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  tomb-towen  near  'Ammin,  and  is 
similar  in  general  anaiigement  to  those  in  phoU^graphs  15  and  16w  It 

meaHures  extemaUy  23^  feet  by  23  feet,  and  is  entered  by  a  door  on  the 
nortli.  Tliere  are  ten  sarcophagi  inside  the  towers anrangeil  round  three  <^ 
the  Hid ch' in  two  layers.  Several  of  them  are  ornamented  with  wreaths, 
and  one  witli  a  ctosh.  All  that  the  Arabs  have  l>t'«>n  able  to  open  have  been 
rifled,  but  there  are  >till  four  which  .seem  to  have  l>een  undisturbe«l,  and 
mi^^lit  re[>.'iy  exanu'natii>n.  Seveml  sart-opha^n  stjind  in  con.spicuous  posi- 
tions on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower. 

SO.  TempU  at  Khareibei  et  S4k,  mmik  of  'AmmAn  from  the  eati. 

The  photograph  shows  two  rows  of  oolumns  with  Ionic  capitals  stiU 
standing  among  the  ruins  of  a  very  considerable  town.  There  was  origin- 
ally a  gate^  on  the  east  of  which  one  finely  carved  jamb  is  stiU  mi  nfii»  and 
can  be  seen  in  the  photograph. 

The  columns  have  been  much  dania;.,^>d  by  the  weather  and  shaken  by 
earthquakes.  Several  shafts  and  capitals  are  lying  about  within  the 
external  foundiitions. 

21.  Temple  at  Khareibet  e$  Sul;  souiJi  of  ^Arnnidn  from  the  wfist. 
A  diflferent  view  of  the  same  subject 

22.  Tonib-ToifST  near  Khareibet  e»  Suk: 

This  is  situated  a  few  hundre<l  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Temple.  It  is 
nearly  40  foot  square  in  plan,  and  is  then'fore  considerably  larger  than  the 
other  toinb-towfrs  near  AnHiirni.  The  walLs  are  lower  than  in  other  such 
buildings,  and  are  jtiuvidt  d  with  a  c<»rnice  and  a  plinth.  The  tower  is  not 
roofed  in.  The  inleri<tr  ii<  tilled  with  earth,  stones,  and  rubbish,  so  tliat  no 
sarcophagi  are  visible,  but  there  are  two  lying  on  the  ground  outside. 

Outside  the  west  wall  an  ardi  baa  been  built  aa  in  the  photograph.  It 
is  net  bonded  in  with  the  rest  of  the  masonty,  and  would  appear  therefore 
to  be  more  modem.  It  is  not  dear  with  what  object  it  can  have  been  con- 
structed. 
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23.  Odeum  at  ^Amnidm.    Interior  Door. 

A  view  from  the  inside  of  OiQeol  the  entrances  to  the  amall  thetttrc 
shown  in  photograph  IS. 

24.  Cromlech  North-wett  of  ^Ammdn. 

A  fine  example  of  a  cromlecli,  <and  remarkable  for  its  being  compoeed 
entirely  of  flint.  A  second  eromlech  can  be  aeem  in  the  diHtaiwe. 

25.  Inkriar  of  BatKuiian  BuQdi^ 

Iliis  photograph  giyee  some  of  the  detula  of  a  bvildiQg  which  has  been 
an  architectuial  difficulty  to  Tarious  ezplorera.  Captain  Gender  has 
recently  suggested  that  it  is  of  Sassanian  origin,  of  about  tl>e  same  date  as 
the  great  palace  diaoovered  bv  Canon  Tristram  at  Mashito.  He  finds  also 
that  there  is  a  cloee  resemblance  between  the  details  of  tliis  ])uil(Iing  and 
those  of  tlit'  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  Jenisalt'Tii,  and  considerH  that  it  will 
throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  most  disputed  points  in  Sjriau  architec- 
ture.  « 

96.  EniranmU>  BodheiUC^amb&riU'Af^ 

TluH  is  the  entrance  to  a  very  fine  chamber  cut  in  the  cliflTs  at  'ArAk  el 
£m!r.  The  chamber  is  some  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  broad,  and  30  feet 
high,  and  was  eridently  formed  with  much  caie.  It  is  now  used  as  a  stove 
for  **tibn,''  or  chopped  straw.  The  inscription  on  the  right  hand  side  is 
Hebrew,  and  is  thought  to  date  fttnn  the  seoond  century  B.a  AKhoo^ 
the  letters  are  remarkably  well  eat>  the  translation  is  still  a  moot  ptnnt :  in 
fact,  it  is  not  certain  wli  ether  it  should  be  read  from  right  to  left,  or  vice 
vend,  De  Yogu^  reading  from  right  to  left,  translates  it  ^  'Amiyeh,"  but 
cannot  suggest  any  very  pmKable  meaning.  If  read  like  Eurf){)ean  lan- 
guages, fr(  •in  left  to  right,  it  may  be  construed  to  mean  "  l^nis,'*  the  ancient 
name  of  'Arak  el  Emir. 

S7.  BodtiQit^ArQkdBmllr. 

A  remarkably  fine  range  of  cliffs,  visible  for  many  miles  to  the  south.  It 
is  600  yards  in  length,  estending  north-east  and  south-west^  the  height  in 
the  centre  being  80  to  90  feet  The  name  of  the  place  (andent  Tyrus)  is 
taken  from  this  cli£^  and  signifies  the  Princess  Bock" 

2&  Ku$rd  'Abd  at  ArAi  d  Emir, 

This  building,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  csstle  of  the  slaTe,"  is  a  palaoe 
constroctedby  John Hyrcanus  in  the  seoond  eeotiiryB.a  It  wasptobably 

never  finished,  but  the  general  design  has  been  drawn  out  by  De  Vogii6 
from  the  existing  ruins.  The  stones  (some  of  which  are  larger  than  any  in 
the  Jerusalem  Haram)  were  brought  down  on  a  causeway  from  the  cliffo 
shown  in  photograph  S7.  Perforated  stones  were  firmly  embedded  in  the 
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oaiueway,  ptMtity  to  aMist  in  fhii  engineeriiig  opention.  One  of  thflw 

appears  in  the  photograph. 

The  aaimalfl  carved  on  the  tipper  ooone  of  stones  are  supposed  to  be 
lions.  They  are  mentioned  by  Joseph iia,  and  tin's  reference  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  prosent  ruin  with  the  palace  of  Hyrcanua. 

A.  M. 


THE  ROCK  BIHMON. 

To  the  Ediior  of  Falutim  Exploration  J\md  Quarterly  SkUemenL, 

Ih  jonr  last  Qtuarterty  SkUementpHbB  Ber.  W.  Birch  so  winnowed  with 
his  critical  pen  Gaptsin  Conder's  communication  m  iv  the  Bock  Bimmon, 
that  I  am  left  with  a  veiy  little  wheat  and  a  great  deal  of  chaffl  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  drawn  into  controvtrasy,  but  should  like  to  silence  for  ever 
any  insinuations  that  the  name  Rummar,  or  Rumm&n,  whidi  was  obtained 
by  nie  from  the  Fellahin  of  Jeb;i,  v.  lien  visiting  the  cave  "  MughAret 
el  Jfii,"  was  the  result  of  n»y  first  lettiu*;  them  know  theplaoe  I  wanted, 
and  then,  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  tindin^'  it  given  to  me, 

Mr.  Salami,  the  Vice-Coiiiiul  of  Jerusalem,  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
the  Fellahin  mind,  and  as  we  rode  together  to  Jebd  he  more  than  once 
said  to  mCi "  Whatever  we  do  we  must  not  give  the  shepheicb  a  noticm  of 
the  names  of  the  cBfib  or  caves  we  wish  to  know  abonl"  And  this  caution 
was  most  oonscientiously  acted  upon  the  day  we  explored  the  Wfldy 
Snweinit,  entered  the  cave,  and  heard  the  name  Bommin,  in  the  valley 
of  Michmaah, 

H.  D.  BawssLiT. 


THE  BODIES  OP  THE  PATRIARCHS. 

Dbab  Sir, — see  in  yesterday**  fhnet  Lieutenant  Conder  lately  visited 

with  the  Princes  the  mosque  at  Hebron.  I  should  like  to  i>oint  out,  as  a 
matter  for  discuasion  in  the  Quarterly  RejHrrt,  that  the  bodies  of  the 
patriarchs,  -with  Jacob— if  not  those  of  A>>rah;im,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebekali, 
and  Leah  —were  transferred  from  Hebron  to  Shechein.  (AV-f  Acts  vii,  15,  16.) 
No  reason  for  the  removal  is  assigned,  nor  tlie  tinu-  when  it  tcM»k  jilace. 
Still,  the  fact  is  und(»ubted,  though  commonly  overlooked.  Could  not 
search  be  made  at  Shechem  for  the  spot  to  which  the  patriarchs  were  fllUS, 
as  8.  Stephen  says,  furtriBiyw  t 

Touts  fttthfully, 

Clkbktus. 
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SILOAM  TUNNEL. 
•  L 

OlTB  THOVaAKD  CUBITS. 

Captain  Conder's  interestinf,'  discufaion  of  thia  question  in  the  Quarterlv 
Statenuvif,  April,  1882,  may  lead  to  important  result^s  of  which  he  cnu 
form  no  ronception,  I  think  he  h.us  .s;itisfactorily  settled  the  question  as 
to  the  actual  8j>ot  where  the  two  excavating  parties  met,  whicli  apj)ear8  t<» 
be  in  the  exact  spot  where  I  predicted  the  place  of  junction  would  be 
found. 

"Now  if  there  be  any  likely  s|)ot  where  the  two  gauge  met  it  wiB  he 
ai  this  high  etUHng  (A  feet  9  mthee)  ....  Where  we  iliid 
this  eiXMse  of  enhugement  at  the  middle  of  an  aqueduct,  there  ii 
the  8pot  where  thegr  endeavoured  to  meet" — Quarterly  Statement, 

October,  j).  295. 

And  tlie  |)rinted  st-'itement  of  Captain  Conder  indicates  that  the  point 
of  junction  wa.^  exactly  w/fpre  it  had  bern  preilirf,'d.  lam  sorr\' to  find 
in  this  last  published  stateiuent  8o  erroneous  a  statement  of  my  theoiy 
of  the  Siloam  tunnel  as  is  driven  in  the  following;  jiXHSiii^e  : — 

"Unfortunately  Mr,  Keswick's  calculations,  which  reduces  the  length 
of  the  tunnel   to  1,478  feet,  is   founded  on  a  misconception 
{Quarteiii/  Statement,  October,  1881,  p.  295),  as  the  length  of  the 
braodi  from  the  Yii|rui*g  Fountain  it  not  iiiduded  in  the  total  of 
1,708  f^**^Quarterli/  Statement,  April,  1882,  p.  127. 
Unfortunately  this  misoonoeption  ia  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Oonder. 
My  calculations  do  not  reduce  the  tunnel  to  1,478  feet,  nor  has  he 
included  the  length  of  the  blanch  from  the  Virgin's  Fount  in  the 
total  of  1,708  feet.    I  am  fully  aware  thai  the  Siloam  tunnel  is  estimated 
from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  cross  passage  to  the  Virgin's  Fount,  an<l 
that  this  cross  pass.age  of  50  8  feet  in  length  is  not  included  in  the  total 
length  of  t]>e  Siloam  tunnel,  1,708  feet.    My  calculations  begin  where 
the  tunnel  enters  this  cross  pass^ige,  and  where  the  1,708  feet  of  length 
begin.  And  my  theory  is,  that  for  231  feet,  where  the  tunnel  begins  at  the 
cross  passage,  the  tunnel  fbims  an  eastern  or  upper  branch  of  large  hove  or 
broad  gauge,  6  feet  hi^ ;  it  then  changes  its  course,  and  turns  south ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  the  tunnel  changea  ita  character,  and  heoomes  a 
southern  branch  of  narrow  bore  and  gauge. 

Am  I  right  in  stating  that  the  upper  or  eastern  branch  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  begins  at  the  cross  passage;  to  the  Virgin's  Fount,  is  of  large  bore 
and  gauge,  so  large  that  a  man  (j  feet  high  can  walk  erect  therein  ?  And 
am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the  lower  or  southern  branch,  from  end  to 
end,  is  a  narrow  hore  an«l  ;;auge,  almost  too  small  for  a  man  to  pass  tlirough  ? 
Its  highest  point,  4  feet  b  inche;i«,  is  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  exactly  at  the 
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place  where  /  precUettd  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  gangs  of  men 
would  be  found  {Quarterh/  StatemmU^  October,  1881,  p.  S95).  With  this 
single  exception,  the  whole  length  is  a  remarkably  narrow  b<3re  from  end 
to  end.  I  claim  that  the  whole  of  this  Wire,  or  .Houthurii  branch  of  the 
tunnel,  is  the  only  portion  tliat  the  tablet-maker  meant  to  Ik*  included  in 
the  1,CKK)  cubitrt  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  stone  tablet.  In  shoi-t, 
I  divide  the  Siluaiu  tunnel  into  two  brauche;^,  upper  and  lower,  or  iuto 
scmthem  and  eaatem  bnnebet.  Tlie  eaileni  Imnch  is  a  broad  bore  and 
gauge,  j^l  feet  in  length ;  the  iouthera  branch  is  ananowboreand  gauge* 
XfiOa  cabits  »  1,477  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  total  length  being  1,706  feet 
from  the  Siloam  Pool  to  the  place  where  the  tunnel  enten  the  croaa  pa&sai^e 
to  the  Virgin's  Fountain.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  misapprehend  this 
aimpie  and  conciHe  statement. 

Let  US  examine  tlie  inscription  more  closely.  It  says,  "And  there 
flowed  the  waters  from  their  oiitu-t  to  the  lV>ol  for  a  distance  of  1,('(H) 
cubits."  The  l,tXX)  cubits  is  measun-.l  from  the  "  outh't  U>  the  Pool."  The 
Pool  we  know,  but  where  is  the  "  outlt- 1  /  "  It  uinnoL  mean  the  beyiuning 
of  the  tunnel,  for  that  would  be  the  "  inlet "  and  not  the  outlet."  The 
word  in  the  tablet  is  well  known,  and  its  meaning  determined :  it  never 
refers  to  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  a  passage,  bnt  always  to  the  length 
or  oourBe  of  the  paseage.  And  this  fiict  settles  the  question,  that  the 
1,000  cubiU  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  beginning  of  the  tunnel,  but 
to  some  point  in  its  cours*>.  When  Hezekiah  stopped  the  "watercourse" 
(2  ( 'hron.  xxxiii,  30)  of  the  fountains  this  word  was  used  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  (i^^J^  motto.   It  is  always  applied  to  the  watercourse,  passage, 

tunnel,  or  goings-forth,  but  never  to  the  ends  of  a  tmmeL  The  word 

"outgoing"  is  more  expressive  of  the  actual  meaning  of  the  word  than  the 
word  ''outlet,"  which  Prof^sor  Sayce  hius  given  to  it  As  in  the  Psalms 
(Ixv,  8)  :  "  TIjou  makest  the  outgoiiiffs  of  the  morning,"  where  the  Helirew 
is  viftfz'i.  In  this  case,  ;is  in  every  otlii'r,  tin-  woril  faiinot  Ik'  ap|)liefl  to 
the  In  ginnintj;  of  the  day,  but  to  the  course  of  the  day  Jroin  tlm  moniing — 
its  outgoint]rs  during  the  clay. 

The  radicid  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  press,  squeeze,  make  narrow, 
tight  passage,  to  squeeze  through,  to  make  straight.    The  Arab  is 

^cL«  maazGy  to  press  tight  and  squeeze,  as  when  the  hands  rub  corn. 

And  I  cannot  see  any  other  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  the  tjddet  than  this  :  that  it  refers  to  that  leiiirth  of  the 
tunnul  which  is  emphatiwdly  a  narrow  bore,  a  tight  passjinre^  a  straight 
place,  to  be  s(pieezed  through  if  you  get  thnmgh  at  all.  '1  his  is  its  radiad 
and  common  meaning— the  length  of  the  passage,  and  not  to  one  of  its 
ends.   It  seems  to  s.iy,  when  *  free  translation  is  given  : 

"The  waters  flowed  from  (t>^Dn)  ^®  narrow  hon  to  the  Pool  for  a 
distance  of  1,000  snbits." 
Jost  as  the  persecutois  are  overtook  between  the  "straits,"  ^^(Sff^  nmUar, 
(Lam.  i,  3)  ;  ses  Job  xxzvi,  16 ;  xxxvii,  10.    This  nari-ow  lx)re,  or 
straitened  passage^  is  the  only  part  of  the  passage  to  which  the  tablet- 
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maker  oonld  apply  his  meaaure  of  1,000  eabite— from  the  l)4giii]uiig  of  the 
narrow  bore  to  the  Pod:  so  that  the  proof  aeema  oomplete,  that  the 
1,000  cubitB  18  the  meaaorB  of  thia  naixow  bon^  or  loiwer  branfih  of  the 
tmmeL 


It 

Thjs  Tablet-Maker^  Cubxt. 

GATTAnr  GovDSB  farief^  dlndea  to  the  inaeiiptioii,  line  8^  In  relatioii  to 
the  **  three  cmbiti*'  to  be  baoken  through  when  the  exeaTaton  fiiat  met  at 

the  place  of  junction.  And  he  remarks,  "the  party  at  d  were  just  tkrm 
cubits  of  16  inches  from  them."  It  is  uofortonate  that  the  actual  distances 
of  tlie  sides  and  set  IvickH  at  this  place  of  jnnction  were  not  taken  with 
some  d«';,'ree  of  ciirefiil  jirt'cision,  or  if  taken,  that  they  were  not  given 
except  by  way  of  inference,  which  would  be,  in  a  general  or  random  way  = 
48  inches.  Had  the  exact  distances  been  given  or  taken,  carefully 
measured  without  regard  to  theory,  we  could,  have  mtai  tliem  as  valuable 
iKtoTB  in  settling  the  value  of  Hie  enblt- 

Again,  in  the  bat  line  of  the  inaeriptioirwe-iead,  liiat "  three-foortha* 
of  a  eabit  was  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  head  of  the  exoavatum.  If 
thia  be  the  correct  readinjg  then  the  differenoe  of  heij^  of  the  two 
channeb  at  the  point  of  junction  wooM  be — 

ineh  cubit  inches 
16-000  X  -75  s  12t)00 
17*724  X  75  :=  13-293 
18<HX>  X  "75  s  13*000 
21-000  X  ^O  ^  low- 

Captain  Oondev  admita  "  the.diffesenoe  of  heif^tof  Ibe  two  ehannda  at 
the  point  of  junction  la  juat  13  inches,  or  dooe  upon  thrm-fowrtks  of  a  cubit 
of  16  incfafla."  How  mudi  doaer  it  would,  have  been  to-a  cubit  of  17*724 
inches,  such  as  I  suggest,  had  a  veiy  dose  measurement  been  made,  it  ia 

difficult  to  say.  But  if  this  measurement  of  three-fourths  of  a  cubit  —  13 
inches,  then  3  cubits  ought  to  have  been  52  inches  instead  of  48.  Then, 
again,  admittini,'  tht-  diagnim  producv<l  Ity  Captain  Cond«r,  and  using  it  as 
a  guide,  the  distance  between  the  w(»rkere  being  "  yet  ^ree  cubits  to  be 
broken  tlirough,"  as  stated  by  the  inscription,  that  distance  would  be 
represented  in  the  inscription  by  the  following  words  : — 

(Lone  3)   "  The  excess  of  rock  on  the  right    They  rose  up   ...  . 

they  struck  on  the  west  of*  the— 
(line  4)  excavation,  the  ezcavalorB  atruck,  eadi>  to>  meet  the  other 

"  pick  to  pick.** 

Both  gangs  of  men  seemingly  worked  on  this  excess  of  3  cubits,  and 
abruck  the  excesa  of  rock,  each  to  meet  the  other,  pick  to  pick.  Therefore, 
if  e  in  the  diagram  be  the  point  of  junction,  the  space  between  them  would 
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be  that  whioh  lies  between  the  aet  back  at  d,  where  the  ezoavaton  hare 
etmok  and  cut  the  rock  **  on  the  west  of  the  excavation.*  But  the  diagram 
Heelf  shows  dearly  that  the  intervening  space  so  struck  is  over  62  inches. 
li  both  gangs  struck  the  rock  of  3  cubits,  as  the  tablrt  aajsthey  did/'  each 
to  meet  the  other  pick  to  pick,"  then  the  inten  ening  space  would  be  from 
the  set  back  at  / working  up  stream,  to  d  workin^r  down  stream,  and  meet- 
ing at  e  the  j)oint  of  junction.  The  intervening  Hpatr  would  tlien  Ik? 
**  three  cubits"  of  17"724  incheH  =  63*172  inches.  t\rr  the  slight  aet  kick 
down  stream  at  6  is  le^a  than  24  inches  £rom  the  set  back  /.  The  total 
space  between  the  set  haek  at /and  the  set  back  at  <f  is  nearer  53  inches 
than  any  other  figures  Gsfitain  Gender  aaMunee :  "The  party  at  e,  in  the 
meanwUle,  seemed  to  have  stopped  werkiog,  which  tbej  wookl  naturaUy 
do^  to  avoid  injorim^  or  being  injured  by  the  others."  But  this  is  opposed 
to  the  statement  in  the  inscription,  which  says,  "  the  exoavatcns  strode, 
each  to  meet  the  other  pick  to  pick,"  after  they  had  found  out  there  was  but 
3  cubits  l)etween  them.  It  soems  more  likely  that  the  excavators  forming 
the  down  stream  party  wnrked  from/"  to  and  the  up  stream  j>;irty  worked 
from  (/  to  e,  where  InAh  met  at  c,  the  point  of  junction.  lioth  parties 
would  l>e  t<xj  e<ager  to  meet  for  one  uf  them  to  stand  still,  with  3  cubits  of 
solid  rock  in  front  of  theuL 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  test  of  the  aetual  length 
of  the  cobit  measure  in  uaeln  and  aioond  Jerusalem  duit^g  biblioal  times, 
and  during  the  time  of  Herod.  But  the  present  is  not  the  proper  time, 
and  space  in  this  Quatterljf  will  not  permit  it  However,  the  followii^ 
cases  being  of  a  purely  topographical  character,  and  the  main  factors  havu^g 
been  furnished  by  the  Onlnance  Survey,  may  be  cited  with  confidence  and 
profit,  independent  of  their  importance  and  interesting  nature. 


III. 
Tbst  GaflHi 

CSase  L  The  large  foundation  stone  in  the  scHith-east  angle  of  the 
Harsm  was  sunk  into  the  rock  at  a  levd  of  2,27S1t5  feet  above  the 
Mediterrsnean.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  foundation  stone 
in  the  substmeturss  of  the  Haram,  and  probably  was  the  first  stone  kid  in 
the  structure.  Now  add  100  cubits  to  its  hei^t^  and  yon  obtam 
100  X  1-477044  -  147  7044  feet.  Hence 

2,272-25  +  147-70  =  2,419'95  feet 
And  you  obtain  the  exiict  mean  level  of  the  Haram.  Tlie  Ordnance 
Sm-\'ey  gives  2,420  feet  a.^  the  general  level  of  the  Haram  area.  Colonel 
Wilson,  in  his  Ordnance  Survey  Not^  s,  and  in  all  the  maps  {Quarterly 
i^t'Ueiiie)i(,  January,  1880),  gives  2,420  feet  ;ih  the  general  level  of  the 
Hai-am.  Captain  Warren,  in  all  his  works,  gives  2,420  feet  ixa  tlic  genend 
levd  of  the  Noble  Sanctuary.  Captain  Gonder,  in  all  his  works,  follows  suit 
with  8,420  feet  as  the  genend  levd.    Indeed  this  fMtor  has  never  been 
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qneirioiied,  and  has  obtained  uniTOfnl  aooeplatko.  And  yet,  aoeording 
to  my  estimate  of  the  tnie  Talae  of  a  oabit»  100  cnbita  is  the  enot  ^SOb- 
renoe  between  the  level  of  the  aabstrBcConl  faondatiOQ  and  the  ganeial 

level  on  top  of  the  miljstnictare. 

Case  ir.  JosephuH  descrilioa  the  general  height  of  the  Gentile  or  outer 
Tonrt,  wliich  alxjiit  equal  to  that  of  the  jroneral  rock  level  of  the 
liarani  an  w»'  find  it  to-day.  namely,  *2,42()  feet.    He  says  : 

"Till'  lowest  \Kiri  of  this  Court  [(leutilej  was  erected  at  the  height  of 
300  cubita,  and  in  some  places  more." 

Now  300  cubits  would  be  equal  to  900  X  1-477M4  -  443114  feet 
All  the  heigfats  of  Meriah  and  Ophel  and  Mount  Sion  have  thdr  imvinaa 
and  dqptha  dwwn  together  at  only  one  point|  a  deep  well  sontli  of  the  aty 
called  Bir-Ejmb.  The  united  mvinea  ooow  tsgether  here.  It  is  the  lowest 
level  to  th«  ni  all  Itfl  rock  surface  has  a  lev^of  1,977  feet,  with  a  genenl 
surface  level  all  round  oi  1,979  feet.  Let  us  now  estimate  from  this  lowest 
level  of  the  ravines  around  the  Haram,  and  add  the  height  given  by 
Josephus,  namely,  3(x>  <  tihit.s,  and  we  obtain  the  following  result 

X  1 -477(^4  =  44a'114feet. 
1,977  4-    443  114  =  2,42  )-l  14  feet. 
And  we  a^in  obtiiiii  the  general  level  of  the  Haram,  or  of  the  lowest 
height  of  the  Courts  in  Herod's  Tonple,  as  tinted  fry  Joupkm, 

The  real  teat  of  any  value  given  to  the  cubit  is  best  seen  in  laigis  values, 
where  the  error,  if  any,  ia  magnified  to  a  degree  to  make  thecsnoneoos 
estimate  palpable.  In  smaU  quantities  of  a  few  cubits  the  enor  is  so 
insignificant,  that  the  difierence  is  nsuaUy  attributed  to  carelessness  in  the 
woiJcman,  or  the  slack  use  of  round  numbers  and  measurements  by  the 
engineer  and  cormtructor,  an  if  they  were  never  very  particular.  But 
mainiify  the  distance  to  00  or  100  cubits,  and  the  error  theu.  increaaes  into 
vards  ami  rods. 

Ciuse  III.  In  1  Kings  vii,  2,  we  read  of  Solomon  building  his  juihice 
UK)  cubittt  in  length.  And  in  verse  6,  he  is  said  to  have  built  a  jxtrch  in 
front  of  the  palace.  Its  length  across  the  front  of  the  building  waa  fiO 
cubitH,  and  its  depth  or  breadth  30  cubita,  making  a  totsl  length  of  100 
cubits^  and  a  breadth  of  porch  of  30  cubits  —  130  cubits  total  length. 

Now,  if  we  admit  that  the  Koyal  Palace  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah, 
.'Uong  the  length  of  the  .south  wall,  where  Herod  placed  his  Boyal  Trijile 
Cloisters,  the  suljstructural  foundations  must  have  been  of  the  same  extentb 
Let  us  see  what  evidence  exists.   The  value  of       cubits     102  leeL 

130  X  1-477  =  11)2  fvvL 
The  original  }3ass;i<;e  of  the  Triple  (Jate  t«'nui!iat«*s  at  a  distance  of  19 
feet  exactly.  And  at  very  nearly  the  same  diijUiuce  from  the  Double  Gate, 
the  original  double  tunnel  terminates.  And  in  the  plate  giv«n  in  Beoovery 
of  Jerusalem,"  Captain  Warren  has  marked  the  total  length  198"  O',  or 
192  feet  and  a  frsction  less  than  an  inch.  The  proof  whidi  this  result 
furnishes  of  the  original  snbstructuras  being  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
fioyal  Falaoe  and  porch  of  Solomon,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  interdsting 
and  valuable  to  our  tcpographical  knowledge  of  Ancient  Jerusalem. 
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I  MB  prepared  to  aapply  important  teat  caaea  hy  the  aoore^  of  great 
topographical  intereat,  In  and  around  the  Haram,  in  illastration  of  the  true 
lengSi  of  the  cubit,  wMdi  I  eatlmate  at  <y  314159  X  10  »  17'7i4  inohea. 
And  it  seems  to  luo  very  likely  that  thia  narrow  bore, framing  the  eonthem 
or  Siloam  bninch  of  the  aqoeduet  of  1,000  cubita  >■  1^77  feet,  ia  a  con- 
firmation  of  that  estimate. 
Strathroy,  Ontario,  8,  BflBWiCK. 

Canada, 


I  AM  sorry  to  have  miaonderitood  Mr.  Beawick's  view  as  to  the  tunnel. 
He,  however,  appears  to  suppose  our  survey  of  the  tunnel  to  be  much 

rougher  than  ini  rvally  the  case.  Every  offset  ha^i  l>een  carefully  measured 
within  an  inch  or  ao,  and  the  whole  of  the  ]>fis8;ifre  has  \men  carefully 
])lanned  from  a  chain  and  c<»nij);u<H  travei'se,  which  aui  Ik*  coiwulted  for 
any  lueaHureinents  required.  The  Ujre  of  the  tunnel,  from  end  to  end,  is 
nearly  uniform,  but  the  height  varies  coostantly  iu  diileient  parts  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Uie  aouthem  part  of  the  tunnel  la  modi  the  highest  (12  to 
16  feet).  The  cross  paaaage  to  the  Virgin'a  Pool  ia  low  (about  2^  feet).  The 
section  {Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1882,  p.  123)  gives  a  general  idte  of 
the  hei^ta  along  the  canaL 

The  statement  I  have  made  as  to  the  "three  cubits"  was  not  cither 
general  or  random,  but  founded  on  the  traverse,  which  can  1m-  puMished  if 
necessary.  There  is  no  distinct  alteration  of  the  tunnel  at  -I'M  feet  fnun 
the  north  end,  either  in  ^rauge  or  in  height.  The  exact  di.sUmceH  were 
taken  carefully  without  re-.^inl  to  theory,  jus  we  have  no  theory  to  su|ij>ort 
iu  tlie  matter.  Mr.  Beswick h  "Test  CaHtts "  appear  to  me  very  incon- 
closive,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  deductions  from  widths  of 
passages,  intervale  of  buttresses,  and  dimensioBa  of  stones,  which  I 
enumerated  some  time  since  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  aa  indicating  the 
length  of  the  cubit 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL 

COMMITTEE. 

Thk  Aimual  Meeting  of  the  General  Commillee  Wits  held  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Society,  on  Tuesday,  17th  Juue.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jambs 
Qlaisbbr. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  Seeretaiy  then  proceeded  to  read  the  Beport  of  the  Ezecotive 
Committee  on  the  work  of  the  past  year. 

**  Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  ConimitU't?,  elect^nl  at  the  Ia«t  General  Meeting,  held  on 
June  2l8t,  iSf^l,  have,  on  resigning  their  trust,  to  render  you  an  aoooont 
of  their  administratiou  <lurini;  the  pa.st  year. 

"  1.  The  Committee  have  held  twenty  meetings  since  their  last  elec- 
tion. 

"  2.  The  mbjects  whidi  have  ooeapied  thdr  attentum  hava  been  tiie 
foUowiDg: — 

L— Tbs  Subtxt  of  Eastdiv  PAunim. 

"  We  had  the  nloasure  of  aTinouncing,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  last 
year,  that  the  sjrviccs  of  Captain  CoinltT  and  Lieutenant  Mantell  had 
l>een  fortiinat»*ly  scruit  d,  togetht  r  with  those  of  Mesai-s.  lUack  and  Arm- 
strong, formerly  of  the  Hoyid  Engineers,  and  were  with  Captain  Stuart  in 
theoommeuoement  of  the  Surrey  of  1872. 

**  Hie  ezpeditioii  started  in  the  spnng  of  hist  year,  and  afler  some  good 
preliminaiy  work,  pending  the  arrivid  of  the  iustnunenfi,  Gaptain  Oooder 
led  his  party  acroea  the  Jordan,  and  oonunenoed  the  Survey  of  Eastern 
Palestine. 

"  It  was  found,  however,  that  diffictdties  were  raised  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  of  a  kind  which  luid  never  previously  been  enooonteied. 
Tlu*  finnan  under  which  Captain  Conder  worked  w;w  one  signed  by  the 
Sultan's  ]iredecess<ir,  and  |)ereniptorv'  orders  arrived  from  Constantinople 
that,  until  a  new  tirnian  had  l)een  siL,nu'<i,  the  work  was  to  atop. 

**  Under  these  circumstances  Captiiin  Coixder,  after  surveying  500 
square  miles,  and  executing  a  large  nnmber  of  plan^,  and  examining  a 
oonntiy  whidi  yielded  many  most  interesting  and  valnable  disoomies,  was 
compeDed  to  faring  bis  party  back  to  Jeroaalem.  Here  he  oocnpied  thea 
with  laying  down  the  fidd  work,  completing  the  observations,  eta,  el&, 
while  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Ooimtantinople  with  tiie  view  of  ob- 
taining the  firman  desired. 

"  The  Committee  feel  that  they  cannot  sufficiently  express  their 
gratitude  to  Lord  Dufferiii,  for  tlie  ^n  eat  trouLle  he  h;»s  taken  in  this 
matter.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  h.ts,  we  are  haj)py  to  leiirn,  proniise<l  to 
sign  the  tirni<ui  granting  permissiou  to  explore,  within  certain  limitb,  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

«  We  have  now  only  to  wait  until  this  fiiman  is  signed. 

''The  preeent  threatening  outlook  in  Egypt  and  the  East  canses  the 
withdrawal  of  the  party  to  be  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  to  the 
Gommittee,  aa  it  relievea  them  of  anxiety  aa  to  the  aafety  of  their 
officers. 

"  The  Committee  desire  strongly  to  express  their  opinion  that,  undei 
the  circumstaucea,  Captain  Conder  had  no  choice  whatever  bat  to  yield  tc 
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the  imperatiTie  olden  from  the  Snlten,  and  to  elqp  the  Snrv^^  They 
deaoe  farther  to  adc  the  Qenenl  Conumttee  for  a  Yote  of  thanksy  not  codj 
to  this  tried  and  able  officer,  but  also  to  Lieutenant  Mantell,  whose  energy 
and  zeal  have  made  him  so  valuable  a  second.  Mr.  Black  had,  uufortu- 
nately,  to  come  home  in  the  autumn,  being  disabled  by  an  attack  of 
dysentery,  and  ^Ir.  ArmstronL',  tlu*  norvant  of  the  Fund  for  ten  years,  haa 
acted  with  the  euerjj^y  and  intt'liii^enc?e  whicli  havc^  always  lar^^'ely  contri- 
butotl  to  the  success  of  our  Survey  work.  The  following  in  the  report  sent 
to  ua  by  Captain  Conder 

'''2Ut  June,  1882. 

"'The  party,  including  Lieutenant  Mantell,  R.p].,  and  Messrs.  Black 
and  Armstrong,  left  Enj^dand  on  l(5th  March,  1881,  and  reached  Beyrout 
early  in  April.  While  awaiting  our  st<»re.s  Lieutenant  Mjuitell  ami  I  made 
a  tour  through  Northern  Syria,  resulting  in  the  di.scovery  of  the  site  of 
Kadesh  on  Orontes.  The  outbreak  of  a  revolt  of  the  Druzes  rendered  the 
Survey  of  the  Hauran  impoerible,  and  the  (Sovemorof  Syria  refused  ua 
penniision  to  survey  under  our  former  firman.  I  therefore  transferred 
our  base  of  operatkms  to  Jerusalem,  and,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
theodolites,  we  wei-e  employed  in  revisiting  various  points  of  interest 
concerning  which  additional  information  had  been  demanded  in  England. 
Meantime,  an  opportunity  for  commencing  our  operations  in  Moab 
presente<l  itself,  and  on  receipt  of  the  iiLstruments  the  party  proceeded  to 
Ileshlxju,  and  the  Survey  wiw  c^irried  on  for  nearly  two  niontlis  without 
the  knowh'dirc  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  When,  however,  our  j)resence 
became  known,  peremptory  orders  were  sent  to  ua  to  suspend  our  opera- 
tions. I  delayed  as  long  as  possible  the  stoppage  of  our  work,  but  after 
five  weeks  of  negotiation  I  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Turkiah  authoritiesi 

**  'The  party  went  into  winter  quarters  in  December,  during  which  time 
the  field  work  of  the  500  square  miles'  survey  wa.s  worked  out  by  Lieu- 
tenant Mantell  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Black  being  invalided  home  in 
October,  Meantime,  I  proceeded,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  to  Con.stan- 
tinople,  wliere,  after  three  weeks  of  nei,'otiation,  I  obt^iined,  through  the  help 
of  the  British  Amba-ssiidor,  the  j)ri>iuise  of  a  new  hrnian. 

"'Shortly  after  my  return  to  Jerusalem,  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  Princes 
Edward  and  George  of  Walea  reached  Palestine,  iuid  I  wiia  commanded  to 
attend  them  during  their  tour,  which  lasted  six  weeks.  The  Boyal  party 
visited  the  Haram  at  Hebron,  and  I  was  entrusted  with  a  report  on  this 
subject  to  be  submitted  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Princes 
also  remained  a  week  beyond  Jordan,  and  additional  information  was 
obtained  concerning  the  district  of  Mount  Gilead  north  of  that  surveyed. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  we  left  Palestine  on  22nd  May,  1882,  but 
before  leaving  T  received  notice  fn»m  H.  E.  the  Britisli  And);Lss.ulor  to  say 
that  the  tirman  had  In'en  finally  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Porte  for  conhrmation.  There 
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appears,  therefore,  xeaaon  to  hope  thai  the  BOBpeaaxak  of  tbo  Sorvej  may  be 

only  temporary. 

*• '  The  reaiilt«i,  as  subniitterl  to  the  Executive  Committee,  inchide  the 
coiu])Iete  examiiuatioii  of  500  H<|u;tre  miles,  with  a  volume  of  iidte.s  and  a 
large  niimlHjr  of  special  pluiis  and  surveys,  also  Lieutenant  Mantvll's 
photographs  east  of  Jordan.  The  reports  on  Kadeah,  Tyre,  Jerus;ilem  ^^the 
Siloam  inacriptioii  and  the  new  Jewiditomb,  etc),  Hebron,  etc.,  are 
additkmal  rarolts  of  our  expedition. 

*"The  ooctntry,  when  we  left  Balestine,  was  in  a  somewhat  ezdted  etate^ 
due  to  reoent  political  events,  but  no  ontbreakof  fuiatidam  was  likely  to 
occur. 

"  *  I  must,  in  conclusion,  rejwrt  that  the  conduct  of  the  party  gave  me 
the  greatest  sjitisfaction  ;  Lieutenant  Mantell  distinguislu'il  himself  by  the 
rapidity  v^itli  which  he  attained  a  colloquial  and  gi*ammati<  al  knowledge 
of  Arabic,  and  by  his  general  zeid  and  ability  he  must  be  considered  a 
vjdual)le  atldition  to  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  Black  and 
Armstrong  showed  much  discretion  in  their  treatment  of  natives  at  a 
crittcal  pcviod,  and'the  tnistwcHrthineBs  of  their  feoent  work  quite  equals 
that  of  dkeir  former  perf ormanoes.  The  natiTe  staiF  also  gave  satiaEsction, 
and  no  member  was  diamisBed  dunng  the  fourteen  months  in  which  th^ 
were  employed.  The  inatnimenta  provided  by  the  Committee  all  gave 
satisfaction,  especially  the  8-inch  theodolite,  by  Troughtonds  Simms. 
They  are  on  their  way  home,  and  have  been  insured  for  £250. 

"'The  pro|>erty  of  the  Society  left  in  Jeruadem  is  estimated  at  £170  ; 
it  is  all  of  impenshable  character,  properly  stored,  and  carefully  inven- 
toried. 

**'  In  concbision,  I  consider  tliat  the  credit  of  the  Society  stands  l>etter 
Palestine  at  the  present  moment  than  it  has  perhaps  ever  done  before, 
while  the  genuine  interest  ahown  in  our  proceedings  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  during  their  tour  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Society  in  the  future. 

***  Claude  R.  CJonder,  Captuin^  JL£, ' 

*  II.  The  Committee  have  also  been  engaged  upon  the  continuing 
of  the  publication  of  materials  on  their  hands.  Three  additional  volumes 
of  the  "Survey  of  Western  Palestine''  have  been  issued  during  the  year, 
vi&,  the  second  volume  of  '*  Memoirs,"  the  "  Name  Lists,"  and  the  volume 
of  **  Special  Papers.'* 

*'  The  thinl  volume  of  "  Memoirs  "  has  been  printed,  and  the  proofs  are  in 
Captain  Conder's  hands:  this  may  be  expected  in  September.  It  will 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  memoirs  a«i  originally  "written,  a  great  quantity  of 
additions  made  by  that  officer  during  his  recent  st;iv  in  Western  P;destine. 
Canon  Tristram's  volume  on  the  natural  history  of  the  country  will  Ik? 
ready  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Colonel  Warrens 
volume  on  JerusiUem  reaeiirches,  and  his  (x>rtfolios  of  plans,  will  ap{>ear 
early  next  year. 
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**  Aa  regards  tlio  maps,  the  reduced  map  waa  published  lart  Sflptember. 
It  has  been  followed  by  anotiier  mnB  of  the  mate  map,  with  llie  water 
baaiiu  and  aectaonB  of  the  oonntry  laid  upon  it,  by  Mr.  IVelawney 
SaimderB.  This  emineat  geographer  haa  alao  preiiared,  to  aooompaiiy  the 
new  naipf  an  *'  Introdnetion  to  the  Survey  of  Wettem  Palestine ; "  proofii 
of  the  Old  Testament  map,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Saunders,  lie  on  the  table 
for  your  inspection ;  the  New  Testammt  map  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  engraver. 

"The  Committee  have  to  n'ln'et  the  1<»sh  In-  <leath  during  the  la.st 
twelve  month.s  of  many  of  thfir  inr»st  valuable  and  useful  memUi-s. 
The  th-st  of  these  is  Dean  Stanley,  (»ne  of  the  foundei-s  of  this  iSociety. 
The  tii-st  uiwistauce  wliich  he  rendered  was  in  May  12th,  1865,  when 
he  lent  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  for  the  meeting  in  which  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  "  waa  founded.  The  last  occasion  on  which  he  showed 
his  sympathy  and  gave  lus  assiskanoe  was  when  he  lent  us  the  same 
diamber,  in  whicb  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine  was  resolved  vptm, 

"  We  have  next  to  lament  the  death  of  the  Bev.  F.  W.  HoUand,  Vicar 
of  Evesham,  and  one  of  our  honorary  secretaries,  also  f(.r  many  years 
associated  with  Mr.  (ffove  ai^  honorary  secretary  for  tiiis  Society.  He  is 
known  a.s  having  niised  the  Sinai  Survey  I'uud,"  and  assisted  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  Survey. 

"The  death  of  Major  AuderHon,  C.M.G.,  R.E.,  is  auollier  inejarable 
loss  to  the  cause  of  Palestine  research.  He  was  always  ready  to  give,  not 
only  advice,  but  time  and  active  work,  to  the  furtherance  ci  our  enter- 
prise^ and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  editor  of  the  maps  of  Western 
Flslestine,  which  ever  after  formed  the  basis  of  all  writings  and  discussions 
on  biblinl  geography  and  topography.  His  Utest  work  for  us  was  the 
mitfit  and  despatch  of  the  new  expedition. 

*'We  have  also  to  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clumey,  for  many 
vears  a  members  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee;  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Manning,  meml>er  of  the  (  leiieral  ( 'onimittee  ;  and  of  the  Rev.  I>r. 
Barclay,  Bishop  of  Jerus;ileni,  member  of  the  General  Couiniittee,  both 
lirm  friends  and  upholders  of  the  Society. 

*'The  Committee  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  C3ennont  Gauneau, 
recently  appointed  to  the  post  of  French  Consul  in  Ja&,  haa  been 
lecalled  and  appointed  interporeter  at  the  Foreign  Office  of  Paris.  By  this 
change  the  cause  of  Archeology  throughout  the  Holy  Land  snffisrs  an 
imparaUe  loss. 
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The  following  is  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1881 : — 

RECEIPTS. 

1881.  £  ».  d.    £  #. 


Jan.  1.   Balance  from  1880. .       . .     1,365    4  1 

Lett  unpaid  Mooimt       . .      200  IS  ft 

 1,104   8  10 

Subscriptions  and  Lectures       . .       . .  2,430   5  10 

Publications        ..       ..       ..        ..  144   6  3 

Photographs        ..       ,   18  10  11 

Map  and  Memoirs          ..        .•  2,123  15  6 

To  unpaid  accounts       ..  778   5  11 


6,599  13  S 


EXPEJSDITUJiE. 

£  1.  d. 

Expenditure  on  the  Surrey                 ..       ..  2,628  12  7 

Map  and  Mamoira   2,647   6  6 

Ront.  ..   128  11  0 

Printing    898   5  1 

Advertising..    40  14  10 

Salaries  aud  wages  . .        . .        . .        .  •        • .  436    2  8 

Stnfionen  ,  Office  expenses,  and  Sundries. .         .  70  18  0 

Poiitago  *   136  11  0 

Baluue    112  11  7 


^j59^1^^ 
WAXKBB  HOBBnON, 

« It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Gbomiittoe  spent  6,4872.,  of  w]^ 
■pent  in  the  Sorv^  of  Eaiteni  Palestine,  while  2^6471.  was  spent  in 
producing  the  nu^s  and  ''Memoin."    Abont  460<L  was  xetoxned  to 
snhscriben  in  the  shape  of  the  Sociel^s  Journal.   Kent^  sslaries,  adver- 
tising, and  management  generally,  about  750^,  that  is  about  11  per  cent 

The  Committee  have  to  ask  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to 
Professor  Sayce,  Mr.  laaac  Taylor,  Mr.  St  Chad  Boscawen,  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  Birch,  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Tonikins,  and  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  for 
contributions  t<j  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  to  all  the  Hoiiomr}'  Secre- 
taries of  this  Society;  to  all  the  annual  subsciibei-s  ;  and  to  the  following' 
donors  during  the  pa-si  year  :  G.  M.  E.,  Miss  Wakeliam,  Mr.  H.  Charle- 
wood,  Mr.  Oliver  Hey  wood,  Mr.  Fritz  Reias,  Mr.  WollT,  Mr.  George  Bums, 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  Mr.  H.  Yaughan,  Sir  John  Gowell,  Mr.  G.  S.  Gibeou, 
FlrofesBor  Wataon,  Mia.  Andenon,  Mr.  H.  M.  Qnnerod,  Mr.  Q.  Biokerton 
Evans,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  C.  F.  FeUows,  Bev.  H.  Hall  Houghton, 
Ber.  W.  JSL  Walford,  Bev.  F.  E.  Wigram,  Ber.  M.  T.  Fuxar,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Haywood,  Miss  Edwards,  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  Bev.  A.  M.  Morrison, 
Mr.  R.  CrewdsoD,  Mrs.  Dykes,  Mr.  G.  W.  Norman,  Bev.  J.  Blaithwaite, 
Mr.  Q.  Qotto»  Mr.  £.  Whymper,  and  Mr.  DalzeiL 
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"  The  Executive  Oommittee  have  invited  the  following  gentlemeii  to 
join  the  Genenl  Committee  during  the  la^it  year  : — 

Lord  EuHtace  CeciL 
Sir  John  CowelL 
Major  Grover. 
Rev.  Professor  Luinby. 
Mr.  W.  Aldia  Wright 
"They  have  also  invited  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ginsboig,  Major  OioTer,  and 
lir.  Aldis  Wrifl^t  to  talM  the  phMMB  vacated  by  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Hol^ 
Major  AAderaon,  and  Mr.  GKuney. 

"  In  oondiuion,  the  Committee  have  <xaSj  to  recommend  that  as  the 
firman  may  be  tigned  any  day,  in  which  case  the  fieM  will  he  again  open 
to  them,  strenuous  efforts  be  continued  to  keq>  alive  the  interest  now 
existing  in  tlie  work,  and  to  raise  funds. 

*^  Captain  Couder  is  at  present  engaged  in  arranging  hm  materials  for 
publication," 

On  the  conclu.Hion  of  tho  Tleport,  the  Chairman  laid  upon  the  table 
all  Cajitiiin  Conder'a  work,  including  tlie  finishe<l  map  of  the  500  w^uare 
miles,  hi.s  portfolio  of  sjM'cial  jdans,  his  i\v\d  l>ooks  antl  olKscrvation.s,  his 
photogi'ajihs,  tracings,  iuid  his  note-book,  tilled  with  sketches,  freehand 
drawings,  jilans  and  notes  taken  in  the  field.  Mr.  Qlaishbr,  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Oommittee  to  this  reralt  of  the  year's  campaign,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  CSaptain  Conder^s  eneigy,  and  Uie  ^eat  aeai  with 
which  the  whole  party  had  worked. 

It  was  proix)8ed  by  Lord  Talisot  de  Malaiiidb, seconded  by  Mr.  Uenrt 
Maudslat,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Heport  be  received  and 

atlopted. 

The  Chairman  then  laid  upon  tlie  table  the  uncorrected  proof  of  the  Map 
oi  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  drawing  of  that  fur  the  New  Testament-, 
explaining  that  the  work  had  been  placet!  in  the  luuids  of  Mr.  Trelawney 
Saunders,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  upon  it  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  tiie  result  being  that  the  map  before  them  was  far  superior  to  any 
previoady  existing  maps  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New  Tertamcnti,  as  the 
Sodely'smap  of  Western  Palestine  was  superior  to  any  previously  existing 
maps  of  the  country.  He  explained  also  that  Mr,  Saundere  wafl  alone 
responsible  for  his  identifications,  and  that,  though  students  of  the  Bible 
would  not  prolwibly  agree  w  itli  Mr.  Saunders,  and  with  each  other,  in  all 
the  ideutification.s  ad()j>ted  or  made  by  him,  there  would  be  but  one 
opinion  on  the  experience,  labour,  and  thought  brought  to  bear  on  the 
prnd action  of  these  two  beautiful  works. 

The  CnAiMfAK  next  proceeded  to  say  that  he  would  take  advantage  of 
Dr.  Chaplin's  presence  among  them  that  day  to  exj)reas  personally  the  verj' 
deep  gratitufle  of  the  Committee  for  the  many  acta  of  kindness  and  syni- 
p;ithy  which  he  has  shown  to  the  Society's  officers  and  party  in  Jeriisalem. 
He  tendered  him  peraonally  the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee. 
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In  reply,  Dr.  Chaplin  briefly  drew  a  contrajst  l)etween  tlie  knowle<li;e 
of  the  country  jx>sse.s.se<l  by  e<hicat-e(l  j)f(>[)le  before  tlie  fouudation  of 
the  Society,  auJ  that  which  now  exists,  thauks  to  its  labours,  lie  aliio 
gave  hifl  own  teilamony  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  officers  under 
the  many  difficultieB  which  Bunromid  the  adentific  exploren  in  the 
East. 

The  Bev.  William  Wright  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  ExecataTe 

Committee.  This  waa  eeconded  hj  Gaptain  Condeb,  and  unanimoualy 
carried. 

Mr.  MacGregor  proposed,  and  Profeaaor  IIayter  Lewis  secoudod,  the 
fllectiim  of  the  following  new  members  of  the  General  Committee  : — 

Bishop  of  Truro. 
Bishop  of  Melbonnie. 
Colonel  Looock,  RE. 
Bev.  Dr.  L«wy. 
Bev.  H.  L.  Straoey. 

Aftar  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  Chainnan,  the  meeting  was  adjooned. 
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MAUUH  15th,  TO  JUNE  15th«  18S2. 


a  denotes  Aunuui  Subscriber. 


IS  «nTOiiiiMMm  or  mistake  be  obaerved  in  the  following  lisU,  the  Secretarj  will  be  yery 
glad  to  be  informed  of  it,  md  will  reotify  the  error  in  the  next  QmurUrlg  SfaUment, 
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A 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

A 

0 

12 

4 

1 

1 

0 

10 

o 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1A 

10 

6 

1 

A 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

A 

0 

A 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

216 

15 

4 

2 


Digitized  by  Google 
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LIST  OF  SUBSOBIFnONS. 


Brought  forward  216 


aller.  T.  Stenhouso 
oRev.  T.  Stephens 
aBev.  F.  Steveuson 
«W.  H.  Strawe,  Eaq.  . . 
all.  C.  Stuart,  Esq,  .« 
aCol.  W.  Stuart 
oSLcT,  Canon  Summer  . . 
aMbs  Louisa  Summer  . . 

Ladj  Tito  (donation). . 
oj.  Thomas  Mao.  (pur  Kev. 

King)  

oJ.  W.  Tonge,  Esq.  .. 
oA.  Viilal,  Esq.. . 
aT.  J.  Waddiugham,  Esq. 
aMiM  Wakeham 

„  (domUi»ii) 
aWatkiiuoii  libn^ 


J. 


1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 
2 

1 

0 

1 

2 
6 

105 
0 


d. 

lb  4 

1  0 

10  0 

10  6 

10  0 

10  6 


1 
1 
10 

10 
2 

0 

10 


0 
0 
A 

6 
0 

0 

6 


0  0 

2  0 

6  0 

0  0 

10  6 


forwaid  £840  10  4 


Brought  forward  3iO 


*.  d. 
10  4 

aMin  WtttoofD  (1881-82)      ..  1   1  0 

aCapt.  C.  M.  Watson,  R.E,  0  10  G 

aMiss  T).  Way  (donation)      ..  110 

aA.  Westwoo'd.  Esq   0  10  6 

aR*>v.  .T.  W.  Whigljam,.  0  10  6 

fiK.  Whvm}x>r,  Esq.  5    0  0 

aF.  1).  W.  Wickham,  Esq.     ..  10  0 

nW.  Whuford,  Esq   0  10  6 

aRov.  H.  Wilson        ..       ..  110 

O.J.  G.  Wilson,  Esq   110 

all.  K.  Wood,  Esq   110 

aRer.  C.  W.  WoiMdge.,      ..  0  10  6 

rtLadv  C.  W.  WjBIl             ..  0  10  6 

aYale  College   0  10  6 

aGen.  Sir  H.  Yule,  K.G.C.I., 

C.B.|  R.E.    . .       . .  10  0 

Do.      do.      dxK  (donatkm)  10  0 


Total 


£867  8  10 


LOCAL  SOCIfiTIfiS. 


Acknowledged  in  detail  under  e^ecial  heading. 

£  «.  d. 

Aberdeen  LmdaM*  AaaotSatinm.    8   7  0 

Bath   966 

Brighton    9  14  6 

OardifF    8508 

Darlinr;tf)n                                                               ••  86  11  6 

Edinburgh  Ladies'  Association      . . 

Epsom     110 

Guildford  ,       •   9  19  6 

Hit  chin    550 

Ledburv   1  18  0 

LMdB(iiolMt)    600 

HanoMater   4  4  0 

Norwich                                                               ..  16  16  0 

Reigate    2   2  0 

Stroud    7   7  0 

Weston-stipor-Mare..        *«  1  11  6 

Lecture  at  JNewark   4  0  0 


Total  149  4  0 

Donations  and  Subscriptions    857  8  10 

„      Supplementary  list,  see  p.  9    . .       . .    15  5  6 

LoealSodefeiei      „        „        ,  88  1  8 


£654  19  7 
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Digitized  by  Google 


U8T  OF  SUBSCKIPTIONS. 


ABBBDSEN  LADIB8'  ASSOCIATION. 


jQOd  14th,  1882.~B7  OhIi 

£  9,  d, 

Fran(?i9  Edmond,  Esq.,  LL.D,, 

KiniiswL'lls     . .        . .        . .  10  0 

Mn*.  Kdniond,  KingsweUs      ..  10  0 

Qv<K  Milne,  JEaq.  MoCombie's- 

court   0  10  6 

Ifr.  Bobatt  Oerard,  97,  Union- 

ttivok  •  •                      •  •  0  10  6 

0.  O.  Burnett,  Esq.,  Old  Aber- 
deen   0  10  6 

Mr.    Jane*    Hondenon,  1, 

Ciirden-tcmicc        . .  0  10  6 

Kt  v.  W.  I).  Scott,  71,  Spring- 

bttiik  Urraco  . .        . .        . .  0  10  6 


£8  7r. 


Canried  forwaid  £4  Id  6 


£  s.  it. 

Brought  forward  4  12  6 
Rer.  John  Bobson,  D.D.,  30, 

C'unl*'ti-}ilii(v  . .  ..  0  10  6 
Rev.  Alexundcr  .\[.  Banofttjae, 

5,  Rubielaw-place  . .  . .  0  10  6 
Alesandn*  D.  Hilne,  40,  Albjn- 

plaoe   0  10  f> 

T)r.  Stewart  HwUhcot  . .  . .  0  10  6 
Mias     Fenwick     Bisset,  11, 

Albjn^temoe  2  0  0 

8  II  6 

Le99  Collector's  Fee  0   7  6 


£8   7  0 


BATH. 


June  9,  1882.— Bj  Caah 


£ 

Jf, 

d. 

oRer.  H.  H.  Methuen.. 

0 

10 

0 

ff  Mjra.  Stanifortb 

..  1 

1 

0 

aMrs.  Cliristie  . .        .  • 

..  1 

1 

0 

^Rcv.  T.  P.  NfcnuK-n  .. 

..  I 

1 

0 

aRcr.  J.  Butlaiioluiw  .. 

0 

10 

6 

oMn.  Buttanshsw 

0 

10 

6 

aOmrlea  Timins,  Baq. . . 

..  0 

10 

6 

aMiss  Hulitic    . . 

..  0 

10 

6 

aMUs  A.  liulme         . . 

..  0 

10 

6 

oJohn  8.  Baitoan,  Baq. 

..  0 

10 

6 

Carried  forvrard  £6  16  0 


 £9   6«.  6rf. 

C  s.  d 

Brought  forward    6  16  0 

aJohn  JohnHron,  Esq.  . .       . .    0  10  0 

aRer.  Prel>endaiy  Wood      . .    0  10  6 

rtGonerul  Kden  . .        . .        . ,    0  10  6 

aRev.  II.  H.  Winwood. .  0  10  0 

alfiaeBariot  0  5  0 

aBer.  B.  Dnmunond  . .       . .    0  10  0 


9  12  0 

XtfM  OommiMMm  0  6  S 


£8   U  6 


BRIGHTON. 


Juno  10^  1888.— By  Ciah 

£  9,  d. 

Th(>    Tonerablo  Arobdeaoon 

Ifanr-iih        ..        ..        ..  110 

Rev.  W.  S.  Fowler     ..       ..  110 


 £8  14t.  ad. 

John  GndHbj,  Eiq.      ..        ..     2    2  0 

Rer.  T.  Calvert  0  10  0 

Mrs.  Soamo«    . .       . .       . .    5   0  0 
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Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CABDIFF. 

£   g.  d. 

By  Cash.— Mnv  2t(li    23    2  0 

„       Juiic  9th   11  18  6 

Dec.  26,  1881.— F,  G.  Kvana,  Esq.,  Tjnunt  House  CardiiF,— 

a  for  1880   110 

a  for  1880   110 


Cheqae  reeeirwd  Deoembor  26tli,  1881;  this  amoant 

is  entered,  ]mge  2,  list  of  Hub»criptioiit, April  Stetitment, 
1882,  as  £2  2t,  MinnaUy,  which  it  ineorrect. 


For  year  1881. 
aMttsts.  Powell,  Duffryn  &.  Co., 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. . 
aMessrs.  I).  Dnvis&Sona,  Bute 

Dock^,  Cardiff 
aMessr:}.  Junes,  Heard  &,  Ingram, 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff 

Jones,    Esq.,  Hulairell* 

terrace,  Cardiff 
ajobn  Frr,  Hill-side,  Pcnarth 
aBiekerton  Pratt,  Esq.,  16,  Park- 

plnre,  ( 'iinlill". . 
aKicbard  Corjr,  Esq.,  Uulswell> 

terraee,  Cardiff 
ojohn     Cory,    Esq.,  Jaindre 

Hall,  Castletown,  Cardiff    . . 
aTheodore       Jacliell,  Esq., 

Nantyglo,  Mon.  . . 

1SS2. 

Robert    Hoojier,  E^q.,  Park- 
place,  Cardiff.  . 

aMest^r.*!.  Thoiiin'i  &.  Biches, 
Bute  Docks,  Cardiff  .  . 

aCbas.  M.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  Tan- 
fldd  Villa,  Penarth 
Andrew   Davjps,  E«iq.,  M.D., 
Cadcz  House,  Halswell-terrHc-e, 
Cur.liff   

ajohn  Moore,  Esq.,  Windsor- 
plaec,  Ciirdiir  

oRer.  Cliu«».  Jas.  Tlionipsdii, 
M.A.,  Si.  John's  Vicaroge, 
(."urdiff         ..        ..  ., 

aW.  P.  James.  K!»»|.,  Romilly- 
crcsceut,  Canton,  Card  id' 


£  ».  d. 


1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

1  1 
1  1 

1  1 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 


6 
0 
0 

0 
6 

6 

6 


I 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 


Carried  tamrd  £14  U  0 


£  «.  d. 

Brought  forward  14  14  0 
aPeter  Price,  Esq.,  12,  Windsor- 
place.  Cardiff.  

ffMr.  William    Lewis,  Duke- 

sJ  reef ,  Cardiff  ,  . 

iJavul   Davis,   Esq.,  Maes-y- 

f}  nnon,  Aberdars    •  •       •  • 
aLewin  Dnri-^,  Esq.,  Femdale, 

Pontypridd  . . 
a  William  Adams,  PIsq.,  Park- 
place,  Cardiff. . 
ajames   McCreath,    Esq.,  95, 

Bath-street,  Glasgow         . . 
aMrs.  E.  Purchase,  Castle  Hotel 

MerthvrTvdfil 
aMif»f«  C.'  Siinlrtt,  Castle  Hotel, 

Blaina,  Monuiuutb  .. 
aMr.  Thomas  Phillips,  Blaina, 

Monmoutli 
aKev.  Wm.  Hughes,  Ebbw  Vale, 

Monmouth 
aRcT.  John  Morgan,  Vanfyglo 

Yicamgr.  Brvnmnwr 
J.  E.  Swindell,  Esq.,  Oldswin* 

ford  Castle,  Stourbridge 
aWm.   Galloway,  Esq..  C.E., 

Crockherblown,  Cardiff 
aDitio,  ditto  (ItMil) 
oThomas  Erans,  Esq.,  C.B., 

Penibroke-terraoe,  Cardiff  . . 
aThomas  Thomn".  Esq.,  C.E., 

19,  Parade,  Cardiff  .. 
Young  Men's  Christian  A."«!<t^Ma- 

ti<m,  Brighton  House,  Cardiff 


0  10  6 

0  10  6 

2  0  0 
1 
1 
1 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 


0  10 
0  10 


6 


0  10  6 

0  10  6 
0  10  6 


£26  13  6 
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Digitized  by  Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ABESOAySNNT. 

188S.  £  t. 

Mrs.  Crawshar  Bailey,  MaindifT-eourt      .,  ..    0  10  6 

oBer.  J.  Beea  Jenkins,  ALA.,  Woodatook  Hoiue  ..            0  10  A 


£110 


>'EWPORT,  MON. 


1882.  £  s.  d. 

oTlie      Rigl)t      Hon.  LonI 

Tredt'trar,  Tmlctxnr-park  . .  110 
aOctarius    Morgan,  li^.,  the 

^hoDQM  Covdee,  Btq.,  Brjn 

Qlas  1    1  0 

allenryJohn  Dari0,£!iq.,  Tivoli  0  10  8 
aWUIiam  Graham,  Esq.,  Oak- 

field,  Caeraumrk    ••        ••  OlOfi 

rtF.  L.  Justice,  Esq  0  10  6 

aT.  D.  Roberts,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Tlie 

QioTe  110 


Carried  forward  £5  15  6 


£  «. 

Brooglit  fomwd  6  15 
Sale  of  JaonsTj  Qjiiantrl^  SkOt- 

ment  

Bomtkm  from  Hias  Homcaitle, 

Caerau-parli,  Newport 
Sale  of  Water  Basin*,  Map — 
J.  E.  SnriudeU,  Castle,  Old- 

■winford 
Young  Men'i 
Uon.. 


6 


0  2  6 
0   5  0 


13  0 


£7  6  0 


DARLINGTON. 


April  22,  1882.— Bjr  Cusli 

£  d, 

H.  F.  P«ue,  Esq  110 

Mr.-,  a.  Pease  10    Q  0 

A.  PeaM,  £mi.,  M.F  10  0  0 


 £96  11«.  &/ 

£  *.  d. 

J.  W.  Peaw,  Esq.,  M.P.      ..    6  0  0 

Ber.  T.  F.  Hodgnoa  ..       ..    0  10  6 


EDmBUROH  LADIES'  AUXILIABY. 


1882. 

John  J.  Dalgeisli,  Esq.,  8, 
A  til  oil -crescent,  Ecliuburgh. 

Mrs.  lialgleish,  ditto  .. 

ICita  Dalgleish,  ditto  « . 

Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  7,  Xorthumher- 
land-t»treel,  E(liiil>ur;:li 

Dr.  Duncan,  H,  Ainalic-place, 
Bdinburgh 

Lfturenee  Dalgleish,  E.^q.  22, 
Coatos-creseent,  Edinburgh.. 

Mrs.  Ilastie,  Luscar,  Dunferm- 
line   


£  t. 

d. 

0  10 

fi 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

Carried  forward  £4  13  6 


£  «.  d. 

Brought  forwawl  4  IS  6 

Mrs.  Han'ie  Brown,  Dunipaoe 
House,  Larbert      . .       . .    0  10  6 

C.  HoYean,  Woodmdo,  Ashton, 

Clieshire   O  10  6 

Jolivi  Maefle,  14,  Hope-terrace, 
Whitehouse  Loan,  Edm- 
burgh  O  10  6 

Dr.  Craig  Maclatrnn,  5,  CbftftM- 
crescent,  Edinburgh         . .    0  10  6 

Mrs.  Lang  and  Miss  Duncan, 
Lapiwado  0  7  6 

£7  3  0 


Digitized  by  Gopgle 


LIST  OF  SUBSCBIPnONS. 


EPSOM. 

M»j  17,  im— By  OMh                                     £1  1«. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Bockctt,  M.A  i\)on.)  0  10  6 

Mn.  BookeU  (Dun.)  0  10  6 


Csptftin  Campbell 
J.  K.  Capron,  Esq. 
Lieut. -Qen.  £.  A.  Fooid 
K.  Futvoye,  K-^fj. 
li.  Gardner,  ILsq. 
MiM  HadclMi   . . 
Gen.  Sir  A.  Launiiee(2  yeurv). 


OUILDFOBD. 

18S1-2  (to  Ibroh  31). 
£  «.  d.  Bionght  forward 

0  10    C  Colonel  Man    . . 

0  10    6  Miss  .Mtivo 

0  10    6  Mr».  O'ConiwU.. 

110  Kev.  F.  Payntcr 

0  10   6  B.  J.  Sbepard,  Eaq. 

110  D.  WiiUanuon,  Esq. 

2   2  0  Mn.  W.  Wiliianwuii 


Curriod  forward  £t>   ti  0 


£ 

6 
0 
0 

0 

0 


9. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


0 

6 

6 
f! 
6 
ti 
6 


£9  19  6 


HllCUlJS,  HERTS. 


Mttok  80.— By  CMh 

£  «. 

Mf!!.  Smyth,  1,    The  Limet, 

citation-road  . .       • .       . .    0  10  6 
Mr.  J.  Gstward,  Hitchin     . .    0  10  6 
llr.  T.  PriMfe,  lekleford.  Hit- 
chin  0  10  6 


 £6  6*. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ransom,  Fairfield  . .  110 
Mr.  J.  H.Tuke,  Bancroft  ..  110 
Mr.  F.  Seebohm  „  ..110 
Mr.  J.  Pollard*  Higli  Down       0  10  6 


LEDBURY. 

June  1882.— By  Cash   £1  18a. 

£   ».  d. 

aRev.  J.  T.  Smith   0  10  fi 

aRtiv.  Canon  Musgrare         . .       . .       . .       . .       . .    0  10  6 

oBer.  F.  S.  Stoolw  Yanghsn  0  10  6 


MANCHESTER. 
1882.— By  Cadi   £4  4r. 

£  d. 

aBer.  W.  Staeka-BanMa  110 

aG.  W.  Rigg,  Esq.  0  10  6 

oMn.  Gillmofe   0  10  6 
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Digitized  by  GoOglc 


LkiT  OF  SUBSCBIFTIONS. 


KOEWICH. 


Ker  TTinfl.'*  ITowoll 
K.  K.  HarMM,  Efq. 
G.  C.  Eaton,  Esfj.  .. 
Rev  W.  R.  ColU-lfc  .. 

A    T.  Cfrlv,-]],  I'  -l 

The  Ver^  Kcv.  the  iJcan 

Norwich      • .       • « 
T'.  V.  R  W.  Kciinion  .. 
K.  v.  W.  N.  Kipley  .. 
J'ubhc  Librarv . , 
Ker.  G.  A.  CrooksliBiilk 


of 


£  9.  d. 

0  10  f? 
110 

0  10  6 

1  1  0 

0  10  6 

2  2  0 

1  1  0 

2  2  0 
0  10  G 
0  10  6 


Cairied  forward       19  6 


t  «.  d, 
Bronght  fomrd   9  19  € 

Rev.  W  Hudson  ..  ..  0  10  6 
Rer.  F.  HUdTard      ..        ..    0  10  6 

ifr!..  Hildjard  0  10  6 

J.  J.  Winter.  K5q.  ..110 
Rev.  R.  B.  P.  Kidd  ..  ..  0  10  6 
H.  B.  Fkttewni,  Esq. . .  ..110 

K.  riel(lart.Eiq  0  10  6 

C.  ]>ix.  K^q  0  10  6 

H.  P.  Rearc,  Eriq.  (donation)..  110 
Ber.  W.  F.  Creenj    ..       ..    0  10  6 

£1R  16  0 


llaj  17, 1882.— Bj  Cbdi   £2  2*. 

£  «.  d. 

aK.  Putnov,  Enq  0  10 

tf^\  R.  Put  MCT,  Esq  0  10  6 

aJames  I'utney  Knq.  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .     0  10  6 

oSudimI  Pulnej.  Biq  0  10  6 


STBOtJD,  GLOUCESTEBSHIBK. 


Jane  12,  1888.— By  Caah  . . 

£  t.  d. 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Cmnt- 

rniss  . .        . .        . .  ..0106 

8.  J.  Colcj,  £»q.,  Hich-street. .  0  10  6 
W.  Cowie,  Em..  JMl  House . .  0  10  6 
W.  H.  C.  Fuher,  Esq.,  Bow- 

rrnft  0  10  6 

Juiiie»  Llurpcr,  Esq.,  EblcT.  ..  0  10  6 
Thonmt  Luicsster,  Esq.,  Bown- 

ham  Eonse  *.  ..110 


£7  7e. 


£  9.  d. 

W.  n.  MMrlingf,  Esq.,  Stanley  • 

House  . .        . .  110 

T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq.,  Lower 

Street. •  ..       ..0  10  6 

R<.v.  R.  a  V^nWcr,  TVliitohall  0  10  8 
Rev.  Joseph  Wilkinson  lirim!*- 

conibe         ..  ..    0  10  6 

L.  W.  Winterbotbam,  Esq., 

Boworofi  110 


W£ST0y-8UPJb;B-MAB£. 

May  18, 1882.— Bj  Cash  £1  lU.  Oil. 

£   9.  d. 

sBer.  T).  Wliecler  0  10  6 

flMi89  M.S.  Tonikinn  0  10  fi 

aU.  a.  Tomkius   0  10  6 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 


FfiOM  June  16th  to  June  30th. 


£ 

.f. 

(I. 

£ 

9. 

(/. 

aRev.  D.  M.  Bjnner 

..  0 

10 

6 

Brought  forward  9 

7 

6 

aMrs.  Colli<on  . .  •• 

1 

1 

0 

aL*A.1>M  Mresque     .  • 

..  0 

6 

0 

hMhs  Copley    . . 

..  1 

1 

0 

rtT.  R.  Mujfield,  Kiq. 

1 

1 

0 

a'Y.  0.  Du  lfiold,  Eaq... 

..  0 

10 

6 

aJohn  Newton,  Esq. 

..  0 

10 

6 

aLord  Eburj  •• 

2 

2 

0 

a  Rot.  Josh.  Prie»tlejr  . . 

..    0  10 

0 

aQ-.  T  Ed«raidt.  Btq... 

0  10 

6 

oA.  B.  Thorbnm 

1 

1 

0 

flfHon.  Mr.  Justice  Fiy 

1 

1 

0 

aRoT.  R.  U.  Todd 

..  0 

10 

al.  Q.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

..  1 

1 

0 

«E.  C.  W.  (donation)  .. 

..  1 

0 

0 

aThomofl  L.  Gooch,  £8q. 

..  1 

10 

0 

aRev.  Dr.  Williams 

1 

0 

0 

OuiMdforwird  £9 

7 

6 

£15 

6 

6 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

ArkMwUdsed  in  J>eiaU  nmdtr  Speeki  Seading, 

e  «.  d. 


Boll  on   12  )5  9 

Burnley  •       ..       ..    2   1  B 

Cardiff   1  11  6 

Fronie   8  16  0 

Norwich   ,,220 

Taunton  5  15  6 


88  1  8 

DooaUoiu  and  subscriptioDt       ..       ..       ••  16  8  6 


£48  8  9 


BOLTON, 

June  24.— Bjr  cash   £12  15;*.  9d. 

£   «.  d. 

CollectioB,  Bolton  Parioh  Church,  March  IPth . .    8  118 
St.  Peter'a,  HaUlweU..  5   5  0 

Colh»ction  at  Bolton  Lecture      . .       . .  ..1120 

Tickets  sold  350 

Betv.  W.  8.  Whjto  0  10  8 

Mrs.  Grcfn   10  0 

Miss  Goulding   0  10  6 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Esq  0  10  6 

Ifn.  Monk  0  10  8 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BVKSLEY. 


June  Slnd.— Bj  cMh   £S  1#.  6d. 

£  9.  J. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Grant,  Bank  Parade  0  10  f? 

St.  Paul'it  Suudajr  School,  per  Mr.  W.  L.  Qrant      0  10  6 
Gnunmar  Sdkool. 

Jk>jm~~J.  Hartley  .fc   20' 

^■Ch-ae  2  0  k  - 

T.  SutchlTe   0   6  f"   •  ^ 

F.  E.  Thonitoii  0  6^ 

J.  Lanf^fuid  Ward,  Esq.,  ICA.  (httldxiiMter)         0    6  0 

Mrs.  Strojan,  Bruuthaw  ,  0  10  6 


OASDIFF. 

June  20tlu— By  ca«k    £l  lU.  6d. 

1661.  He^ars.  Coffin  and  Oo.   110 

1682.  G.  £.  Bobuuon,  Bsq.   0  10  6 


FEOME. 

Juneasth.— By  caah   £8  15*. 

F.  C.  Cockey,  Esq   060 

II.  C(x  kej,  Ksq.    0  10  6 

G.  Cockev,  Ej<q.  ,.026 

G.  A.  Dauiel,  Esq   01C6 

B«T.  W.  K.  Daniel   0  10  6 

E.  Flat  man,  Esq.                                          ..  0  10  0 

Rev.  J.  Horfon       ,,  0  10  6 

Mr.  Uolro^d    110 

H.  0.  Houaton,  Eaq.    0  10  6 

Mrs.  Lo  Groi        .,  0  10  6 

Mis«  Sewell   0  10  6 

J.  Tanner,  Esq   110 

H.  ThompMm,  Eaq   0  10  6 

Miss  Thompaon   0106 

Mr.  Toukiu..                 ..  0  10  B 

J.  W.  D.  T.  Wiokham,  Esq   0  io  6 


irOBWICH. 

Jan.  19th.— By  cash   £1  1#. 

„  28rd.—    „   £1  1#. 

£  $.  d. 

Beir.  C.  R.  Manning   0  10  6 

Rev.  II.  PcfU-y   0  10  6 

Mrs.  James  Colman   ,  ..110 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


lAUKTON. 

June  24(h.— Bj  OMh    £6  I6t.6d, 

£  s.  d, 

H.  J.  Badcock,  E«q.   110 

Jame»  Oram,  Esq.  ..        ..        ..        ..  ..110 

Rdwin  Sloper.  Esq  0  10  6 

Tlenr-Admiral  Juhnson      .•  »•  0  10  6 

BeT.  Edward  Wodehooae  0  10  6 

Wm.  llBirlhiion,  Esq  0   6  0 

Mrs.  Isaac  Badoook   0   6  0 

Miss  Oarhett   050 

Sums  uuder..        ..        ..        ..        ..  ..070 

Hn.  Wolff  100 


.  LEGTUR£S  AND  MEETINGS. 

Held  1^  the  Sir.  H.  Oiabt.  Fvooeedi. 

Pboe.                          Sute.  £  d, 

Fenarth.,       ..       ..      Dee.  loth  1881  ..          9   6  11 

Cardiff                                  16th    „  ..          4   6  11 

Vreehwetar     ..       ..     Jan.  19th,  1882  2  12  11 

lLymmf(Um      ..       ••       „     20th  „  ..        14  15  3 

Cnnterfniry                       Feb.  2n(l     „  16    4  4 

Bai<*ricay        ..       ..      Mar.  SSrd    „  ..          4  12  0 

North  Mjmmioii      . .     April  6th    „  . .          7  17  4k 

Suffron  Wiildrn         ..         „    11th   „  9  19  6 

Birkonhoad  (2  I.rct\irefl)         „    17th    „  7  14  11 

Rothdale         ..        ..         „    18th  „  ..           5  10  6 

HaUfax  ,   tOQi  „  ..          7   8  0 

Newwk  (8  Leotoree)           „  Slit  »  10  7  6 


£90  11  1 

The  following  mib«cript ions  are  included  in  the  aboTe:—  £  *.  d. 

Mrs.  St.  Barbc    110 

Rer.  H.  O.  Rolt   280 

Col.  Hor^Iev   0  10  6 

Rot.  H.  J.  Nowrombe   0  10  0 

Edward  Crosalov   110 

Mr.  L.  J.  Croeifej   110 

Mr?.  E.  Crosiley    ..        ,   10  0 

John  Bolton    110 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  Rev.  AlcxamltT  Bryfon  anrl  Kor.  D:iiiiol  M'Lean. 

Abbhdbkn  :  Basv.  Trut.  Miliigan,  D.D.    Jlon.  Sec.  Ladies'  AMOoUtion,  Hist 

AoBLAioB:  Ber.  W.  B.  Tleteher. 

AmxMiDB  t  B^v.  H.  B.  Rawn^leT,  Wnj  Yicanige. 

ANSTRrTiiRR  :  W.  H.  MockinUMih,  £sq. 

Ayr  :  Robort  Murdoch,  Esq. 

Basingstoke  :  Rov.  W.  Marrincr. 

Batu  :  Kcv.  T.  P.  Melhuen. 

BiDFOBD:  BeT.  Oaaon  Haddock. 

BnriST :  Ber.  the  President  of  Queen**  College. 

BiBKSVHBAP  i  Ber.  J.  T.  KingsmiU,  SL  Aidaa'e  OoUefe. 

BlKMINQHAM  :  Rcv.  F.  Dell. 

Bhikjp's  Wat.tham  :  Rev.  II.  R.  Fleming. 

BLACKHruv  :  Herbert  Birch,  Es(j.,  and  Ker.  A.  B.  Qromri. 

Blaikoowjiib  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

BODMIlf :  8.  Hkks,  Esq. 

BoiTOV :  George  Monk,  Beq. 

Bbbooit  :  Bichard  Mills,  Esq. 

Brighton  :  R«t.  C.  E.  Doi^leie. 

BnoNfT.FY  :  Ri'v.  W.  J.  Devorpux. 

BruMKY  :  Alfred  Stmni^e,  Esq. 

Buur  :  JIuu.  Treas. — Kuv.  Canon  J.  Hornbj ;  Son.  Sec, — Rev.  D.  Walmsler. 
Oambbidob  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Itl^q.,  M. A,  St.  John's  College ;  O.  T.  Bettanj, 

Esq.,  H.A.,  GkmnUe  and  Cktins. 
CahADA  !  Toronto.— Subscriptions  are  received  bj  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Cabdiff  :  W.  Adamo,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Park  Flaoe,  Cardiff. 
CiiKLMRFORD  :  Rev.  O.  B.  Hamilton. 
ClIELTKNnAM  :  I>r  E.  Wilwn. 
Chebteb  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chippbbham  :  A.  T.  Eear^ ,  Esq. 

CiTT  AHD  CouvTT  OF  CoBK :  H.  8.  Perry.  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
CuFTOK  and  Bbistol  :  Bev.  C.  H.  Wallaoe. 
CoLOHBSTBB  :  Rev.  N.  P.  Oepp. 
Cboydov  :  J.  \V.  Jnnson,  Esq. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Priteheti,  K?q. 
Djbtonpobt  :  J.  Venning,  Esq. 
12 
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AGENTS. 


Dublin  :  Deni8  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokei. 
DuKDXB :  lion.  Treas. — Alex.  Scott,  £«q. 
DumBMUKi :  Ber.  A.  Graham,  OroMgates. 
SimouBirB :  BeT.  H.  S.  Whelpton. 

BDimnmftMs  Ber.  W.  LindMf  Aknader,  D.D.,  William  INckfon,  Esq., 
F.B.S.E.,  and  T.  B.  Johxwtoa,  Saq.,  F.B.aJ3.,  19,  So.  St  Andnw  Stfeet. 

BpSOK  :  Mi->^  IIlslop. 

ExKTKR  :  Rev.  I'robendnry  AcI.uhI,  Broad  Cljrst,  aod  RoT.  W.  David. 

F.vikfikld:  S.  J.  A.  Burruw-Clough. 

Falmouth,  for  the  Countj  of  Cornwall :  A.  Llojrd  Fox. 

Fboxs: 

0az4  :  J.  G.  Pickaxd,  Biq. 

Glasgow  :  Her.  W.  P.  Dickton,  D.D.,  BoT.  Donald  Madood,  D.D.,  and  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Ksq  ,  LL.D. 
Gre KNOCK  :  D.  Mat'Donald,  Esq. 
GciLDFOHD  :  Miijor-Gcncml  E.  A.  Foord,  B.£. 
Hastikqs  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Flsq. 
HniiOBD :  Ber.  F.  8.  Sttfoko-Yaaghan. 
Hbbttobd  :  W.  M.  Annstrong,  Ssq. 
HnoHnr :  J.  PoQard,  Esq. 
HrDDERSFiKLD :  Henry  Barker,  £«q. 
lit  I  L  :  J.  p.  Bell,  Jiwi.,  M.D. 
ii'swicil  : 

Ibbulnu  : — Dublin  :  Hon.  Sees. — ^Bot.  Q-.  T.  Stokes,  Blackrock  j  Deuie  Croflon, 

Btq.  2V0aMr«rt.— Tho  Munitor  Bank. 
Jbbvsalbm:  Dr.  Chaplin. 
KniDAXi  t  Bohert  Somerrcll,  Esq. 
Kirkcaldy  :  Juhn  Barnett,  £aq. 
Lancastkr  :  Rev.  J.  Bone. 

Larkhall:  R<'v.  Williani  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  VV.  1*.  Ronton. 

Lbaminqton  :  Rer.  J.  Johnson,  M.A. 

LiDBUBT :  Bor.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Tangbaa. 

Lbbm:  Edward  Atkinioii,  Esq.,  F.B.O.S. 

Lbiobbtbb  :  Bev.  A.  A.  Iiaaof,  ILA. 

Lbwbs  :  Rev.  R.  StrafFon. 

Licit  fibld:  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Eiq.   Son,  See,  ^adiet'  Aaeociataoii,  Mrt, 

B  agnail. 

Lincoln  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 
LlTiBiOQL:  Yen.  Arehdeacon  Bardtley. 
LoVDOHDBBBT :  James  MoCovkdl,  Eeq.,  Queen  Street 
ICaIDSTOHB:  Kcv.  TlKunii-s  Haney. 

Makchbbtkh  :  Kev,  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.  ZV0a«tfr«r.-»OliTer 

Ht'jwood,  Esq.,  Maueheeter  and  Salford  Bank,  St  Ann'a  Street 
Manspikld  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Mauoatb  :  Rev.  G.  Collis. 
KiBBBV  Habbobovsh  :  Joeepli  KnnneUj,  Eeq. 
llBUTOir  If owbbat  :  Ber.  Arthur  H.  Bendell. 
MUBOSB :  Balph  Dunn,  Eiq. 
IfoHTBOeB :  Mr.  Mackic. 
MoBPiXH :  Dr.  Bobinion. 
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Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Oxtobd: 

FiBTB :  John  W.  Jmmn,  Esq. 

PrnbooHBiB:  Hugh  Hitebdl,  EBq. 

Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Rowc,  Esq.,  and  J.  SlitUy,  £eq. 

PwLLHKLi :  Kov.  Owen  JoneSi 
Ramso  ate  :  Ber.  F.  QeU. 

Reioatk  : 

RlCUUO>iU,  SlTBRBT  : 

BiTOH :  J,  W.  Weight,  Eiq. 
BuoBT :  B0T.  A.  O.  James. 
BwooBH :  Rcr.  W.  Preston,  M.A. 

Btde  :  E.  Knocker,  Es<], 
SrAKTioKOUon  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 

Sheffield  :  Chairman— Bev.  Canon  Blakeney,  Vicar  o£  ShefBeld.    Uoh.  Sec.— 
T.  May. 

flxBlwsBVBT !  BeF.  0.  H.  Brinkwator. 

SnsnroHinuT:  Ber.  W.  Peterson. 

SovTHAicPTON  and  RoMaBT :  BoT.  Eenij  0.  Hawtivj. 

SorrnsBA  :  Rev.  F.  Bnldey. 

SowERHY:  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albajjb  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

St.  Andkbws  :  Dr.  Lees,  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

Stroud  :  T.  8.  Oeborne,  Esq. 

Stdhthak  and  Fobbst  Hxzl  :  Ber.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Stdvbt,  Niw  South  Wales  :  Ber.  B.  Steel, 

TBiONMorrn  :  Rev.  H.  llutchins. 

Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wdfe. 

Warmiwstfr  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

Wblls:  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

WiSTOK-supn-lCABB  I  BoT.  H.  €1.  Tooikina. 

WnicouTH :  &,  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 

WhITBT:  E.  W.  Clinpman,  Eoq. 

WillBSDBN  :  Rev.  J.  Cr.ine  Wlinrton. 

WiNCllKSTRK:  Rev.  K.  P.  11  uf .  liiuMn. 

Windsor  :  Rev.  Stephen  Haw  trey. 

Wolybbhahftok  :  Mr.  J.  McD.,  Boebudt. 

WooMTOCK :  Ontario.— William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 

WoBOmiB :  Ber.  Fraaeis  J.  Eld. 

Tbotil  :  Ber.  Abel  Phillips,  Holj  Trinity  YieHaga. 

The  Committee  will  be  glnd  to  oommnnioate  with  gentlemen  milling  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretanen. 
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Th0  foOowing  are  the  Ag«Dto  raihomed  by  Lood  BeerHwiet  to  noiif,  db- 
tribute,  and  mU  the  pnUicetaoue  of  the  Fond 

Aberdxxk  :  Mesan.  WjUie  and  Sons. 
Airsnimm :  Mir.  Lewie  Bmeell. 
AiLOA :  ICr.  W.  Leaddli,  Mill  Street 

An :  MeiBxs.  Wm.  Stephen  aijd  Co.,  Sandgete,  and  BIr.  W.  IL  IC.  Diok. 

Babkslet  :  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lingnni,  ChnmieU  OAoe. 
BATn  :  Mr.  "R.  E.  Teach,  8,  lindgo  Street. 
BedfobI)  :  Mr.  Thompson,  Hiizh  Street. 
BiBKBNHBAD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156»  Orange  Laae. 
BiiBon  Wambax  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Brcma, 
Bovsov  i  Mr.  Ooekajoe,  Deaosgate. 
Blaiboowbxs  :  Miss  Saunders. 

Bodmin  :  Messrs.  E.  and  IT.      Lidddl,  7,  FovB  Streefc* 

Bourn EMorTii :  Mr.  ITjinkin^on. 

Bury  :  Mr,  Wm.  Wurdle worth,  Hajinarki-t  Street. 

B&ADroHO  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  6,  Westgate. 

BmiOBTOV  t  Meaaie.  H.  and  0.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

BvBiTLBT :  Meesrs.  Bitrghope  and  Strange^  St.  Jamee'e  Street 

Cambbidoi  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill ;  Meaire.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

CAJfTEBBURT  :  Mr.  Ginder,  St.  Qcorm''^  IJall. 

Cardipp  :  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jonee,  Duke  Street 

Chhltknu  am  :  Messrs,  Westloy,  rromcnade. 

Clipton  and  JiRisTOL  :  Mr.  W.  M&vV,  38,  Park  Street. 

COLCHEdTBR :  Mr.  Mattocks,  Head  Street. 

CoBK :  Mr.  P.  Moigao. 

Daxukgtov:  Mr.  Harrieoa  Pennej. 

DotSB:  Mr.  J,  J.  Goulden.  17G,  Snaigate  Street 

DuiTBAR  :  Mr,  Thomn-s  Bl  u  k,  TWharen. 

Du>'T)KR :  Miss  Middloton,  High  Street  ;  Mesm.  Winter,  Duncan,  and  Co. 

Eastuoubnb  :  Mr.  Leaeh,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  IL  Johnston,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 

Fauiouth  :  Mr.  B.  0.  Biohardi. 

Fbomx:  Mr.  0.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Maiket  Plaoe. 

QsRVOOZ  I  Mettre.  J.  McKelrie  and  Son. 

Glasgow  :  ^fes^rs.  James  Maclehoae  and  Some. 

Grantham:  Mr  Chirko. 

Haltpax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

Hamilton,  N3.  :  Mr.  M.  Bowie. 

HunoBD :  Mr.  E.  Simeon. 

HncHnr :  Miae  Palmer,  High  Street. 

HVDDKRSFiKi  r  .  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildiuge. 

HuLL:  Afi'^^r^.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street. 

NiwcAaiLB  :  ifoe.  IWa«.<-Xhomae  Uodgkin,  Eeq.  Mom.  8to,^W.  Lyall,  Eeq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ibvinb  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 
Lakoasteb  :  Mr.  Longman,  Market  Street. 
Lnn>8 :  Mr.  Jadwrn,  OommereMl  Street. 
LiTBBPOOL :  Mr.  Adam  Holden,  OHurcli  Street. 

„         Mr.  Albert  Thompson,  21,  Elliot  Street. 
LiKOOLK :  Mr.  G^.  Yule,  lli^h  sireet;  and  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowk'd'jo,  Commorce  Court. 
LoNUONDKuaY  :  Mr.  James  Hampton,  JShip  Quaj'  Sti-eet. 
Mklton  Mowbrat  :  Mr.  W.  Loxley. 
MbXTBOBi :  Mr.  George  Walker. 
KoBTBAMPiov :  Measn.  Taylor  and  Son,  Child  Street. 
KOBWIOH  :  Mr.  Henrv  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 
Pebth  :  ^fr.  Jno.  Oiribtie  ;  Messrs.  R.  A.  and  J.  Hay,  Qeorge  Street, 
Plymoi  th  :  Mr.  Birmingham,  Wlumple  Slrtet. 
Prrston  :  Mr.  IT.  Oakey,  Fislierfjjute. 
K£Ai>i>'u  :  Mr.  G.  Lorejoy,  London  Street. 
SoABBOBOVOH :  MeuTf.  G.  Marahall  and  Son,  72,  5ewborough. 
SimOAXS :  Mr.  Harriaon,  High  Street. 
8BUW8BUBY I  Meiers.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  Market  Square. 
SoUTHAWTON  :  ^^Ti^ssrs.  Outth  and  Cox,  High  Street. 
St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street. 
Torquay  :  Mr.  K.  L.  Serlr. 
Uppinouam  :  Mr.  J.  iiuwlhorn. 
Wbtmoutk  :  Mr.  H.  Wheeler,  St.  Mary  Street. 
Wnroir :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street. 
Whxtbt:  Mr  Reed. 

WIVOHB8TER  :  Me.s!<r9.  Jaeob  and  Johnson. 
WoLVERnAMi'Toy  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  £oebudu 
I'oBK  :  Mr.  William  SeMions. 
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1.  Quarterly  Statement. 

Sent  £rae  to  all  Sabsoriben. 

2.  Conder's  Tent  Work. 

Cheap  Edition.    One  YoL    7s.  6d. 

3.  Saunders'  Introduction  to  the  Survey. 

4.  Our  Work  in  Palestine. 

One  Vol.   3*.  Qd. 

5.  The  Becovery  of  Jerusalem. 

One  YoL  16«. 

6.  The  Great  Map  and  Memoirs. 

(See  inside  coyer.) 

7.  The  Seduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine. 

I.  MODERN.  (Ready.) 
II.  ANCIENT.   To  illustrate  the  Old  Testament, 
m.  ANOIBNT.  To  iUnstrato  the  ITew  Teetanunt. 

Trice  6s.  Qd.  cuch. 

8.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine, 
showing  the  Water  Basins,  with  Sections  of  the 
Country. 

Price  7«.  6d. 


The  above  prices  are  for  Subscribers  only,  and  application  must  bo  macle 
to  the  Seeretarj,  1,  Adam  Street,  Adclphi,  London,  W.O. 
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MAP  OE  WESTERN  PALESTLNE. 


FROM  SURVEYS  CONDUCI£D  f  OR  IU£  ■ 
COMHinEE  Of  THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

UEUT&  C.  R.  CONDER  &  H.  H.  KITCHENER.  R.E. 

REDUCED  f  fiOM  THE  MNCU  UAP  10  THE  SCALE  OF 
8-IKCH  TO  1  MILE,  OR  1 :  1G8,9(>0. 

(Price  to  Subscribers^  78.  6d.) 


Illustrating  llic  division  of  the  Natural  Drainage  and 
the  Mountain  Ranges  according  to 

"AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SUKVE^ 
OF  WESTERN  PALESTINE." 

(Price  7s.  6d.) 

BT 

TRELAWNEY  SAUNDERS. 


This  Edition  of  the  Map  has  also  Five  Vertical  Sections,  exhibiting' 
tbe  KataiaL  Profiles  of  the  ground  aoooiding  to  the  YaiiatianB  of 
fdtltade  alwTe  or  InIow  the  sea  leYd. 
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For  oQivraBifliioe  of  twrcQm  and  for  UhcAry  purpoua,  aa  amogsment  hit 
been  made  with  the  agent*  Mr.  Edwaid  Stanford,  lor  moonting  the  ntap.  He 
imdertakee  to  mount  the  map  on  itrong  cloth,  and  to  place  it  in  a  case  for  the 
bookahelf  or  for  traTelling.   The  nmp  in  this  form  will  beehairged        Sd.  a 

copy,  CHtTiiifjo  ]Mii(l,  to  fiub(*cribor9,  and  18*.  6rf.  to  non-subscriberB.  For  hanging 
purpoBos,  lie  will  su|){)ly  tlie  itinp  on  mnhogany  rollers  at  16*.  6rf.  for  subscribers, 
and  2ris.  for  the  general  public.  And  he  will  make  special  arrangemeutd  if 
deeired  lor  a  more  expeoaiTe  mode  of  mounting. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Wa  hm  gnat  pleMinre  in  pnMiihing  in  thii  mnnber  of  the  Qmriertf  Sivhmnd 
ihe  Bflport»  piepairad  bj  Oi^teiniCSoiidflr,  of  tii*  Frinoee'  Tint  to  Uio  Holy  IjaA, 
for  tiie  Frinoe  of  Walee.  It  has  been  very  kindly  presented  to  the  Committee  for 
publication  by  His  Boyal  Highness.  It  contains,  first,  the  Beport  of  the  visit  to 
Hebron,  with  a  plan  drawn  by  Captain  Conder,  from  measurements  taken  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  himself,  of  t  he  Mosque  of  Hebron,  which  differs  in  many 
important  details  from  any  previously  published  plans.  The  second  part  of  the 
Beport  contains  au  account  of  the  journey  through  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  the 
"BAootn  iran  ■foompiinied  bj  Cbptun  Oooder,  whoie  knowledge  of  ^  oonntry 
was  pibeed  at  their  eernoe. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Egypt  has  depriyed 
the  Committee,  for  a  time,  of  their  officers.  Captain  Conder  has  been  ordered 
to  join  the  Staff  of  Sir  Qamet  Wolseley.  Lieutenant  Mantel!  is  with  his  com- 
peny .  Before  starting,  Captain  Conder  was  f  oxtonately  able  to  finiah  the  vevirion 
•of  hit  proofii  of  the  ti^ud  tolame  of  the  "Memoira  of  the  Snrrvjy  of  Weatem 
BdealiDfl^'*  hnl  all  thought  of  pnhliahing  the  xeantta  of  thoBMtamnwk  nnat  bo 
Abandoned  nntU  hia  letam. 


Besides  these  officcra,  Sir  Cliarles  Wilson  is  at  Cairo,  Colonel  Warren  at 
Suez,  and  Professor  Palmer,  who  had  accepted  the  olBoe  of  Chief  Interpreter,  has 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  Bedouin  and  oanied  iqp  the  ootmtry. 

We  hare  to  icgrat  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  the  orignul  members  of  the 
Society,  namely,  ProfBaaor  Pusey,  who  nerer  oeaaed  to  take  the  deepest  intereat 

in  the  work,  and  to  <;iip]X)rt  it  by  donations  as  well  aa  bypoiaonal  ™^flfTlWf 
The  following  have  joined  the  General  Committee 

Bisuop  OF  Trueo. 
Bey.  L>r.  Luwy. 
Oolonsl  Loooox,  B.B. 
Ber.  W.  J.  Stbaoxt. 
Major  Gboybb,  B.E.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  post  in  Portamoath  DodTard, 
nad  haa  thsNforo  reeigned  hia  memberdiip  of  the  EzeontiTe  Conunittea, 

The  Committee  have  resolved  to  continue  their  efforts  to  maintain  tlie  general 
interest  in  this  work,  and  liope  that  support  will  be  continued,  and  funds 
aoomnnlated,  so  as  to  render  the  resumption  of  work  easy  aa  soon  aa  an  oppor> 
tonilj  is  ftmnd,  and  the  state  of  publie  feeling  in  the  Bsit  aUowi.  Meantime  the 
QuarMg  Siaimeia  wiU  be  oontinnM. 

F 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  third  Tohmie  of  Um  "Manoin  of  Uw  Snrr^  of  WMtam  PyMtiM**  will 
be  iwdy  in  NoronlMr.  Ctaon  Kutnm't  -woik  on  tiie  **]non  and  Vmam**  m 

•pprottchint;  completion.  The  Tolumo  on  Jerusalem  will  not  be  keptwftiting  for 
Colon  ol  Wanren,  who  has  giTaa  the  Seewtaiy  hit  notoa  to  aoeonipii^  and  espbin 
the  plat«. 


The  Old  and  Now  Tettament  Maps,  reduced,  will  be  nadjr  about  tho  middlo 
of  November.  Thej  will  be  iieaed  to  •obtcriben  the  Mune  price  ae  the  modem 
reduced  map. 


There  are  a  Cbw  eopieeof  the  ''Sorrey  "  left,  whioh  the  Oomoiittee  an  -nsj 
deiiioiie  of  phunag  in  poblie  librariea.  Thejr  would  be  yvj  araeh  obliged  if 

readers  of  tlio  Quarterly  StatemnU  would  »end  them  names  of  libraries  and 
libnirians.  A  circular  has  been  prepared  giving  full  partioalanof  the  work  and 
iU  oott,  which  can  be  fcarwarded  to  my  one  on  application. 


Ifr.  Sanndere'e  beaatiM  aeetioiM  of  the  eonntiy,  Tii. :  one  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  eait  to  west,  have  been  laid  down  on  two  sheet*,  so  that 

they  can  be  had  separately  if  dosiretl.    They  are  also  laid  down  on  his  "Water- 
Ba«in  "  Map.    The  price  of  the  slieets  i<4  l.v.  6^  each.    The  Jemaalem  sheet 
the  great  Map  can  also  be  had  separately,  at  haU>a-crown. 


The  income  of  the  Society  from  all  souroe8,from  July  1st  to  September  19th» 
1882,  was  £482  12«.  6<f. 


It  is  suggested  to  eabeeriben  that  tiie  aafissfc  and  meet  eonrenieni  maansr 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  throng^  a  Banlc   Many  snbsaribers  have  adopted  thia 

method,  which  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriago,  and  rendera  nnneeee- 
sary  the  acknowledgment  by  official  leoeipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarierlif  Statement  regularly,  are  asked 

to  send  a  Tioto  (o  tlio  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  \v)io  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
give  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  gire  vnerj  pnblidly  to  ptopoesd  identifieatioae  and  other 

theories  advanced  by  officers  of  tho  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pa^s  of  ihe 
Quarterli/  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
by  publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Staiewient  they  neither  sanction  nor  adopt 
tliem. 
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THE  PRINCES'  JOUBNEY  THBOUaH  THE 

HOLY  LAIO). 

ICablborouoh  HorsF,  Pall  Mall, 
September  188S. 

Thb  CBAnKAV  OF  THE  ExwunvB  C!oiiicnTB% 
Palbbtiiis  £zrLORAnoH  Fom 

Sir, 

The  Prince  of  "Wales  desires  that  I  shouM  forward  you  the  accompanying 
report  on  the  nios<|ue  at  Hebron,  wliich  Captain  Condor,  H.E.,  h:us  been 
good  enough  to  draw  up  for  His  lloyal  Highness's  information.  Uis 
Boyal  Highness  has  great  pleasure  in  now  placing  it  at  the  service  of  the 
Ooaunittoe  of  the  PlaleBtiiie  Ezploratioii  Fond. 

I  have  y^tiured  to  nuke  a  few  notes  of  my  own  on  Oaptain  Gondei's 
leport^  which,  of  oooiae,  yon  will  take  for  what  they  are  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  that  the  two  Princes  should  visit 
Palestine,  one  of  the  fint  objects  to  which  I  turned  my  attention,  was  that 
their  entrance  to  the  mosque  (and  if  possible  to  the  cave)  at  Hebron  should 
be  secured.  But  on  arrival  at  Jaffa,  on  March  tlie  28th,  I  learnt  from 
Mr.  Consul  Moore  that  the  matter  was  by  no  means  certain,  or  satisCac- 
torily  arranofod. 

Application  had  been  made,  by  desire  of  the  Queen,  through  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Lord  Dufferin  at  Constantinople,  for  the  same  facilities 
of  access  to  all  places  of  interest  in  Syria  whldi  were  granted  to  H.K.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1868,  indnding  that  to  the  mosque  of  Hebnm. 

The  Saltan  folly  ooncoired,  and  gave  explicit  orders  to  this  effect,  and 
sent  one  of  His  Majesty's  persmal  aides-de-camp  (Colonel  Ahmet  Aly  Bey) 
from  CiooBkantinople  to  be  in  attendance  on  their  Boyal  Highnesses  during 
tiieir  sojourn  on  Ottoman  territory ;  and  consequently,  by  His  Majesty's 
orders,  the  deference  shown  to  the  Princes  by  all  the  Pachas,  Governoi-s, 
and  their  sulwrdinates  throughout  the  forty  days'  tour  in  Syria,  and  their 
readiness  to  permit  the  thorough  examination  of  every  site  and  every- 
thing considered  worth  visiting,  whether  small  or  grciit,  were  constant  and 
nnvaried. 

But,  with  the  curious  ignorance  tiiat  seems  to  prevafl  at  the  Porte 
respecting  mattera  of  detail  at  a  distance  from  Constantinoj^le,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  it  was  impracticable  now  to  travel  from  Jenualem  to 

Hebron,  as  the  roads  were  not  safe,  and  the  Pacha  at  Jerusalem  had  not  a 
sufficient  force  of  military  at  his  disposal  to  ensure  the  safe  conduct  of  the 

Princes  thither. 

Tlio  road,  however,  between  Jerus;dem  and  Hebron  is  as  secure  as  th.at 
In'tween  any  two  country  towns  in  England,  and  no  gnurds  whatever  aie 
required  for  the  passage.    So  this  excuse  waw  at  once  overruled,  and  the 

r  2 
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Fkeha  "was  told  we  were  going  to  Helmm  as  ovdinaiy  tra.TeDer%  and  that 
without  any  eaoort  Sdbeeqnently,  after  farther  te]egra|»hic  eommimifiv 
tiona  with  the  Foreign  Office  and  with  Oonstantinqple,  pennimm  waa 
telegraphed  from  the  Porte  for  the  Princes  to  viait  the  moeque  at  Hebron, 
and  the  cave,  if  the  Pacha  at  Jenualem  considered  he  had  anfficient 
military  at  his  disposal  to  ensure  their  safety  from  fanatka  or  other 
disturbern  of  the  public  peace,  there  or  on  the  road. 

His  Excellency  Raouf  Pacha  accordingly  started  from  Jenisalem  on 
April  2nd,  with  such  soldiers  as  he  considered  desirable,  to  make 
pi*ep'i  rat  ions  at  Hebron  for  the  visit  of  the  Princes,  two  days  .ift+Twards. 

They  left  the  camp  at  Jerusalem  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  4ih  of 
April,  and  aa  Odond  ^  CX  Wilaon  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  city,  I 
invited  him  and  CSaptain  Gonder  to  aooompany  our  party,  in  order  that 
this  examination  of  the  moeque  and  cave  might  be  made  aa  thonNi^ 
aa  poeaible.  We  arrived  in  Hebron  the  same  afternoon.  Here  began  ti^ 
series  of  striking  contrasts  between  the  viait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1862,  as  described  by  Dean  Stanley  in  the  appendix  to  his  Sermons  in  the 
East"  (pp.  141-1()9),  and  that  of  His  Royal  Highness's  two  sons  in  1882. 

Instead  of  the  obstacles  and  difficultie.-^  which  Stlraya  T*acha  in  1862 
threw  in  the  way  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Raouf  Pacha  did  all  he  could  to 
facilitate  everything  for  the  two  Princes  in  1882. 

Kveu  before  our  tents  were  pitched  he  came  at  once  to  the  camp,  and 
explained  how,  daring  the  day,  he  had  been  aU  over  the  moaqne  with 
the  cnatodian,  and  that  no  entry  to  the  cave  could  be  diaoovered.  Hia 
Ezeelleney  promiaed,  however,  that  the  next  daj'a  aeardi  ahould  be 
aa  thoron^  aa  he  or  we  oonld  make  it  Every  hole  and  corner,  eveij 
passage  and  door,  should  be  opened  and  explored. 

And  in  further  contrast  with  what  Silraya  Pacha  stated  to  Dean 
Stanley  (p.  160),  "  tliat  he  never  thought  of  visiting  the  mosque  of 
Hebron  for  any  other  purpose  than  tliat  of  snuthng  the  s;icred  air,"  Raouf 
Pacha,  as  a  devout  and  strict  Mtjslem,  expressed  his  own  eiiniest  wish  to 
penetrate  the  cave.  It  is  impossible  to  sp<'ak  in  too  high  ttams  of  the 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  straightforwardness  and  courtesy 
ahown  towarda  the  Princea  and  party,  which  diatingoiahed  Baonf  Pluha 
thronghont  the  whole  of  thia  visit  He  said  that  at  one  point  only  he 
hoped  the  Mnoea  woold  atop  abort— the  deatraction  or  removal  by  main 
force  of  any  of  the  stones  of  the  building.  Their  Boyal  TTiflhnf—m 
aasnred  him  they  hoped  thia  laat  resort  for  obtaining  entrance  to  the 
cave  would  not  be  neceasjiry. 

At  lialf-past  six  on  tlie  following  morning  we  left  the  camp  with  Raouf 
Pacha  on  foot.  The  inhabitant's  of  the  town  showed  every  sign  of 
plea.sure  at  the  visit  of  the  Princes,  and  though  a  file  of  soldiers  was 
drawu  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  mosque,  they  reaHy  only  served  aa 
a  guard  of  honour,  and  were  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Their  Boyal  Highnesses.  There  waa  no  ''military  occupation  of  the  town," 
anch  aa  described     Dean  Stanley  on  page  153. 

The  hereditary  gnardian  of  the  moaque^  and  hia  attendanta,  met  na  at 
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tlie  door,  where  shoes  were  remoTed,  and  conducted  ub  straight  through  the 
esstem  aisle  into  the  nave  of  the  chnreh.  At  first  he  appeared  evidently 
to  he  anything  hnt  well  disposed  towards  the  visit,  and  as  he  threw  hack, 
with  the  help  of  liis  attendanta,  the  carpet  that  covered  the  poiut  B  in 
Captain  Gender's  he  did  so  with  an  air  of  dignity,  despair,  and  resig- 
nation, as  if  he  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  arrived.  His  religions 
feelings,  thoii;;jh  suppressed,  were  most  manifest  on  hia  countenance  ;  he 
expected,  I  think,  we  should  use  crowbars  to  raise  the  stones,  and  waa 
greatly  relieved  when  we  |).isse(l  on,  not  having  done  so.  The  (juiet  per- 
sistency with  which  we  exauiiued  the  whole  of  the  buildings  waa  titken,  I 
hope,  as  a  sign  of  our  reverence  for  Che  sacred  places  in  his  charge,  and 
when  some  of  the  party  in  the  afternoon  revisited  the  Haiam,  he  was  quite 
pleasant  and  affitUe.  His  relief  was  great  that  the  cave,  had  not  heen 
entered,  thongfa  our  party  had  seen  more  of  the  mosque  and  buildings  than 
any  other  had  done  since  the  i^lace  passed  into  Moslem  hands. 

In  the  pUin  given  by  Dean  Stanley,  the  mosque  marked  F,  with  tombs 
of  two  Moslem  saints,  is  quite  out  of  position.  It  was  there  inserted  from 
memory  of  what  is  shown  in  the  Jriwallyeh  Mosque,  which  opens  out  of 
the  passage  I  have  marked  X  in  Captain  Conder's  plan,  and  the  other 
chief  ina<x;uracy  in  that  plan  is  that  the  shrines  of  Isaac  and  Bebecca  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  their  proper  position. 

On  the  Cth  of  A  pril  we  left  Hebron,  and  while  riding  up  the  rough  road 
on  the  east  of  the  town,  looking  back  we  saw,  on  the  hillside  to  the  south* 
west,  low  down  in  the  valley,  caves  exactly  similar  in  appearsnoe  to  what 
Machpelah  must  have  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  palariarch  in  ite  natural 
state.  There  was  a  field  too,  and  trees  in  it  in  front  of  the  cave,  that 
recalled  the  very  words  descriptive  ct  Machpelah  in  Qenesis. 

Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  desires  me  also  to  forward 
to  you  the  second  memoir  of  Captain  C-onder,  "  On  Points  of  Antiqiuoian 
Interest^"  newly  obeerved  by  H.R.H.'s  sons  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Tonn  very  faithfully, 

JoHK  N.  Daltov. 
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EErOlM  OF  THE  PRINCES'  VISIT  TO  TUE  HOLY  LAAD.  lU? 


BBPOBT  OK  THE  VISIT  OF  THBIB  BOTAL  HIGHNBSSES 
PBIKOES  ALBEBT  VIOTOB  AND  GEOBGE  OF  WALES 

TO  THE  HEBIION  HABAM,  ON  5th  APiilL,  1882. 

Thiib  BaytlWfjtaiemta  entered  the  enclosure  at  7  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  the 
j^th  April,  1882,  attended  by  Hev.  J.  DalUm,  F.S.A. ;  Sir  C9uyto  Wibon, 
KaiLO.,  C.B.,  RE.;  Dr.  TumbnU,  B.N.;  Mr. Noel  Tem^e Moore, 
H.M.*8  Consul  for  PaJeetme ;  Captain  Oonder,R£. ;  Sab-Iaeutenant  F.  B 
HenderBOD,  and  Acting  Sub- lieutenant  H.  Evan-Thomas,  BN.,  ol  Her 
Majesty's  ship  "  Bacchante." 

The  Royal  party  was  accompanied  by  H.E.  Raouf  Pacha,  Governor  of 
Jeruiiiilem.  They  visited  every  part  of  the  enclosure,  ami  remained  in 
the  Harani  until  10  ;uni.  In  the  afternoon  Tlieir  Roval  HifduiesHt^ 
revisitt;d  the  so-called  t^juib  of  .Tosejjh,  adjoining  the  enclosurt*,  which  they 
entered  by  au  eutraucc  not  opened  on  the  occasion  of  the  morning  visit* 
The  resoHsof  tbeae  two  TiaitB  add  materially  to  the  information  previously 
obtained  as  to  the  Hanun  eodosure^  and  the  aooompauying  phin,  made  on 
the  return  of  the  party  to  camp,  presents  oonsiderable  additions  to  those 
made  on  former  occasions  by  Mr.  James  Fetgusson  and  other  ezplorera 
It  may  be  considered  worthy  of  reliance  as  regards  the  general  arrange- 
ments  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  church  were  accurately  measured  with  a  2-foot 
rule,  while  the  int<^rior  of  Joseph's  tomb  was  measured  with  a  steel  taj>eby 
the  Princes  themselves.  The  ext^-rior  walls  of  the  enclosure  aix*  calculated 
fin)n  careful  ine;isurcmcnta  of  the  buttresses,  and  the  result  iigrees  within 
a  fi^ot  with  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  1864.  The  remaining 
•dimensions  were  obtained  by  pacing,  and  are  only  supposed  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct* 

The  Outer  IToSi.— Ihese  enclose  a  quadrsogle  measuring  197  feet  in 
length,  by  111  feet  in  width  externally.  At  the  four  anises  are  buttresses, 
9  feet  wide  on  each  lace,  and  projecting  10  inche&  Between  these  there 
are  ei^t  buttresses  on  the  end  walls,  and  sixteen  buttresses  on  the  longer 
side  walls,  each  measuring  3  feet  9  inches  in  width,  with  intervals  of  7  feet, 
and  a  projection  of  10  inches.  All  these  Ituttresses  are  25  feet  high,  and 
they  stiind  on  a  b.vse  wall  which  is  flusli  with  their  faces.  The  top  course 
of  the  ba.se  wall  is  bevelled  between  the  buttresses,  as  shown  in  the 
attached  section  (No  1). 

The  masonry  of  which  these  walls  are  composed  is  the  same  throughout, 
including  the  base  wall  beneath  the  buttresses.  The  face  of  each  stone  (as 
in  the  older  masonry  of  the  Jerusalem  Haram)  is  drafted  <m  eadi  .of  its 
four  edges  with  a  shallow  and  very  caref  uUy  finiahed  drafts  generally 
about  4  inches  wide,  and  ^iuch  projectiou  of  the  face  of  the  stone. 
The  tooling  of  the  draft  is  executed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  ,aa  in  the  - 
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caae  of  the  JeruBalem  Hanun  masonry,  an  adze  or  fine  toothed  iofltniment 
hayiqg  been  employed.  A  second  baod  cf  dmflar  tooliiig,  about  4  indieft 
wide^  nunB  round  the  face  of  the  stone,  inunediatdx  within  the  dnft»  and 
the  rest  of  the  face  is  csrafidlj  finished  with  m  pointed  instranient  stniek 

with  a  mallet,  exactly  as  in  the  Jerusalem  drafted  masonry.  The  average 
height  of  the  oourses  is  3  feet  7  inches  (as  also  at  Jerusalem),  the  longest 
stone  seen  measored  24  feet  8  inches  by  3  feet  8^  inches  in  height.  The 


•■rawii  wmmam, 
Ko.  1. 


—f'         ^  ^  ^  S  1  — r 

whole  character  of  the  miusonry  at  Hebron  thus  reproduces  so  closoly  that 
found  it  the  ba-se  of  the  Haram  \v;dla  at  Jerusalem,  that  it  seems  certtin 
that  both  structures  must  be  referred  to  the  same  building  epoch.  The 
existence  of  projecting  buttresses  on  the  walls  of  the  Jerusalem  Haram, 
has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  two  Still  temaining  in  sitttf  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  that  endosoxe.  They  were  fixsfc  visited  in  1878^  and 
found  to  stand  on  a  base  wall,  the  top  coarse  bevelled  between  the 
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buttreasea  just  as  above  described.  In  the  Jerusalem  eiample  the 
battresBes  wen  4|  leei  ihAb,  S  feet  apart,  and  projecting  6  Indliee. 

Tbe  fthickneiw  of  the  walls  thus  described  at  Hebron  is  8)  feet  between 
the  battresMs  (the  same  as  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Haram  walls).  The 
stones  on  the  inner  faoe  of  the  wall  are  dressed  i^sinly,  without  any  draft. 
A  bold  cornice  crowns  the  wall  inside  on  tlie  west,  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  section  (No.  S). 

The  buttresses  have  a  simple  projecting  cap  on  the  outside  of  tlie  wall. 
The  level  of  the  coniice  is  25  feet  ulxn  e  that  of  the  interior  court,  which 
tlierefore  coincides  with  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  l>ase  wall  beneath  th« 
buttresses.  Tlie  siiine  arrangement  luts  been  shown  to  have  existed  in  the 
Jerusalem  llaram,  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  bevelled  course  of  the  base 
wall  between  the  buttiesses  coinciding  with  the  roekj  floor  of  the  inner 
court  of  that  enclosure  in  the  north-west  corner. 

Tbe  inner  court  at  Hebron  is  about  15  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  street^ 
west  of  the  Haram,  and  the  total  height  of  the  ancient  wall,  from  base  to 
comice,  is  thus  on  an  average  about  40  feet 

A  modem  wall  with  battlements,  plastered  and  whitewashed,  is  built 
on  the  top  of  the  ancient  ramparts.  On  the  north,  south,  and  east,  the 
old  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  a  second  of  more  modem  masouiy,  fonuic^ 
passages  with  two  tlighta  of  steps  ;is  shown  on  the  plan. 

The  only  entrance  to  tlie  enclosure  is  thnuigh  a  doorway  in  the  longer 
or  eastern  wall,  at  a  distance  of  95  feet  7  inches  from  the  south-east  angle, 
as  measured  outside  the  andent  waU.  To  this  doorway  the  passages  from 
the  two  outer  gates  both  lead. 

The  bearing  of  the  quadrangle  is  60^  true  bearing,  ss  csrefullj  observed 
with  a  prismatic  compasB.  The  mihnbs,  or  Moslem  ptayer  leoessei^  inside 
the  mosque,  thus  j>oint  almost  sonth*east. 

The  Churcli. — This  building  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  enclosure, 
and  three  of  its  ouU^r  walls  are  formed  by  the  ancient  nmpnrts.  The 
interior  length,  measured  with  a  nile,  is  70  feet,  the  Itroadth  is  93  feet^ 
divided  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  of  approximately  e(|ual  width.  Tlie 
length  is  dividetl  into  three  bays  of  unequal  span,  the  southern— furthest 
from  the  entrance — being  the  narrowest.  They  measure  respectively 
about  S5  feet,  30  feet,  and  16  feet 

The  nave  is  lighted  by  a  derestorey  with  three  windows  on  each  side. 
There  is  alow-^pitehed  gable  at  the  west(or  rather  nordi-west)  end, having 
a  laige  window  with  a  slightly  pouiteid  aidi,  above  which  is  a  round 
window. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  has  a  ridge  lower  than  the  top  of  the  gable,  so- 
that  the  round  window  is  now  outside  the  roof. 

The  interior  of  the  roof  is  groined,  with  flat  ribs  and  a  slightly  pointed 
section.  The  aisle  roofs  are  nearly  flat  outside,  having  oiUy  a  slight  incli- 
nation inwards  towards  the  walls  of  the  clerestorey.  All  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  ieiid.  The  nave  vaulting  is  supported  on  the  clustered 
columns  of  the  four  great  piers,  and  the  vaults  of  the  aides  spring  from 
btacketi  on  the  side  walla.  The  engaged  columns  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
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pien  ftuilring  the  nave,  are  carried  up  to  tbe  spring  el  the  dereetorey 
Tanltiiig.  The  shafts  of  the  cdhmuis  are  of  rather  heavy  appearanoe,  the 
capitals  are  chiefly  adorned  with  thidc  leaves  and  small  volntes  of 
medi»val  character,  ae  shown  in  the  aoeompanying  sketch  (No.  1).  Another 
character  of  capital,  of  semi-Byzantine  appearance^  also  occurs,  as  sketdied. 
The  six  clereatorey  windows,  the  large  west  window,  and  the  smaller  end 
window  iu  tlie  southern  (or  80uth-e;i«tern)  wall,  are  all  |X>inted  with  a  low 
point.  ] lea vy  external  buttresses  occur  l>et ween  the  side  windows.  The 
roof  of  the  transept,  or  south-ea.'stem  bay  (»f  the  church,  is  carried  across  at 
right  angles  to  the  ridge  of  the  gable,  with  a  ridge  at  the  same  level, 
forming  a  T-shaped  ridge,  and  extending  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  aisles. 

2nie  Cava — ^Ihe  most  important  leature  of  the  Haram  is  the  great  cave 
fvhich  exists  beneath  the  floor  of  the  endosare.  This  was  not  entered  by 
the  Boyal  party,  because  it  was  found  that  the  only  known  entrances  are 
three  (A,  6^  C,)  existing  in  the  floor  of  the  church  itself,  and  these  are 
never  now  opoied,  and  could  only  l)e  reached  by  breaking  up  the  flags  of  the 
flooring,  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  desecration  of 
the  sanctuary  by  the  ^Sloslem  cust^idians.  The  cave  is  described,  by  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Moeque,  as  being  double,  and  this  agrees  with  the  signifl- 


«ati<Hi  of  the  original  name  Madipehh  (XT7&30  "division  in  half*), 


applied  to  the  cave  in  which  the  pabriarchs  were  buried  (Qol  zziii). 
In  later  writings,  as  will  be  shown  at  tiie  end  of  this  report,  the  cave  is 
always  described  as  being  donUe^  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  known 
as  Spelunca  Duplex  C*the  double  cave**)* 

The  sitaation  of  two  entrances  was  shown,  as  mazked  atthe  points 
A  and  B  on  the  plan.  The  entrance  at  A  was  dosed  with  stone  slabs 
<slamped  with  iron.  Thene  were  covered  with  matting,  and  a  small 
cupola,  supported  on  four  slender  jiillars,  has  been  constructed  over  the 
spot.  This  entrance  is  said  to  lead  to  the  western  cave,  where,  or 
in  tlie  inner  cave,  the  actual  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  are  repute<i  to 
exist.  At  the  point  B  is  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  cive.  It  is  closed 
with  flagging  forming  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  n\so  covered  over  with 
matting  and  car})ets,>  but  there  is  no  shrine  or  cupola  above  it. 

At  the  ]>oiut  C,  close  to  the  west  wall  of  thechurch,  is  a  shafts  covered 
by  a  stone,  like  those  at  the  mouths  of  wells  in  Palestine,  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  church  floor.  The  hole  in  this  stone  is  rather  over  a  foot  in 
•diameter,  and  a  lamp  waa  lowered  through  it,  by  aid  of  which  a  chamber 
was  seen  below,  under  the  floor  of  Sie  diurcL*    The  floor  of  the 

'  Tlie  whole  floor  of  the  mosque  is  so  covered,  and  without  tlioir  cotnplcte 
remoTul  it  is  impossible  to  my  wljether  the  surface  does  not  conUun  other 
•damped  entrances,  or  eyen  portions  of  the  live  rock  protruding  firom  beaeath.— > 


*  The  flfit  Ismp  (an  oil  one)  that  was  loweced  gave  a  feeble  lights  sad  was 

4>nlj  lowered  a  abort  distance.  But  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pacha  a  larger  and 
brighter  lamp,  with  candles  and  a  longer  chain,  was  brought.    Xhit  fully 


J.  N  D. 
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•diamber  appeared  to  be  about  15  feet  below  that  of  the  ehuich,  and 
the  chatnbo*  waa  aqiuure,  and  seemed  to  be  about  IS  feet  either  way,  with 

vertical  walls  apparently  covered  with  plaster.  All  four  walls  were  well 
teen,  aud  in  that  towardi  tiie  aouth-east  a  doorway  could  be  distinctly 
perceived,  which  has  never  previously  been  described.  It  is  sjiid  to  lead 
to  the  w^estern  cave,  and  it  closely  resemblcKl  tlie  wjuare  doorways  which 
give  access  to  ancient  rock-cut  tombs  in  I'alestine.  The  floor  of  the 
chamber  wim  thickly  strewn  with  sheets  of  jwiper,  which  have  been 
inscribed  by  the  Moslems  with  supplications  to  the  patrifirchs,  aud  thrown 
4own  the  shaft  through  the  well  mouth  in  the  church  floor. 

There  were  no  meaaa  of  ascertaining  whether  the  walls  of  the  diamber 
were  of  rock  or  of  msaonry,  but  the  roof  appeared  to  be  in  part  at  least  of 
rocky  sloping  down  on  the  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft*  like  that  of 
A  cave  or  ciBtem,  while  in  the  aouth-east  oomer,  a|neceof  ro<^  appeared  to 
project  across  the  angle  of  the  chamber.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  access  to  this  chamber,  other  than  tliat  through 
the  square-headed  doorway  from  the  cave,  already  described.  The  other 
walls  were  seenun<;ly  solid  throughout. 

If,  theiefore,  there  ever  existed  any  entrance  to  the  cave  from  outside 
the  Jiaram,  or  from  the  courtyard  of  the  cliurch,  distinct  from  the  two 
entrance  A  and  B  in  the  floor  of  the  church,  iis  above  described,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  commoidcatioa  has  been  dosed,  by  building 
np  the  walls  of  the  small  diamber  just  described  visible  thnmgh  the 
shaft  at  It  also  seems  probable,  from  the  sitnatioii  and  sixe  of  this 
antechamber,  that  the  double  cave  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the 
church,  to  the  south  of  the  door  seen  in  the  antechamber  wall,  and  that 
there  is  no  cavity  extending  under  the  floor  of  the  inner  court  north-west 
of  the  church.  It  appears,  therefore,  very  doubtful  whether  any 
entrances  other  than  those  at  A  and  B  exist,  or  have  ever  existed,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Haram.  The  ciive  probiibly  resembles  many  of  the 
rock-cut  sepulchres  of  Palestine,  with  a  square  antechamber  cjirefully 
-ouarried,  aud^two  interior  sepulchnd  chambers,  to  which  access  has  been 
made  at  a  later  period  through  tiie  roofs.  It  is,  howerer,  ponible  that 
the  antechamber  may  be  a  later  addition,  and  partly  built  of  maaoniy. 

illuminated  the  whole  (vestibule  beneath,  and  by  its  aid  the  door,  walla,  floor, 
and  fides  of  this  sntednmber  were  elesrij  MtSL—S.  N.  D. 
>  This  may  have  been  done  when  the  lerel  of  the  inner  eonitysid  was  raised 

to  its  present  height.  This  courtyard  prohahly  represented  originallj  "  the 
field  of  Mamre  before  the  cave  "  (Gon.  xxiii,  17),  and  was  originally  entered,  as 
•  I  suppose,  from  the  exterior  by  an  entrance  at  B,  now  blocked  by  the  buildings 
which  lire  subsequently  described  in  the  monioir,  and  wliich  the  Princes  were 
the  first  to  examine.  The  exterior  and  interior  of  this  would  thus  be  on  the 
ssms  lerel  in  Hcrodian  times.  When  the  lerel  rras  artifioisllj,  and  probaUy 
grsdnslly  (with  iibrU  of  Byssotine  Ohuroh,  Ao.),  fsised  16  feet,  the  pMient 
Approaches  round  the  exterior  of  the  Haram,  and  at  a  higher  level,  were 
neoeisitsted,  and  are  entirely  Modem.— J.  K.  D. 
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In  ooxmeetioii  with  the  qoertioii  of  the  cave^  it  should  be  noted  that 
at  the  point  D,  onteide  the  Haram  waU,  doee  to  the  atepa  d  the  aoatbeni 

entrance  gateway,  there  is  a  hole  thioogh  the  lowest  course  of  the  masonry, 
on  the  level  of  the  street.  It  extends  some  distance,  and  is  said  to  admit 
of  the  whole  length  of  a  lance  being  parsed  through  the  wall,  in  which 
case  it  probably  communicates  with  tlie  inside  of  tlie  western  cave,  which 
would  thus  extend  up  to  the  wall  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Hanim. 

The  Cenotaphs. — The  eiu  losure  contains  six  large  cenotaphs,  standing 
on  the  tloor  of  the  church  and  of  the  adjoining  buildings.  They  are 
supposed  by  the  Moslems  to  stand  vertically  above  the  actual  grarea  <^ 
the  three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  their  wires, 
Sarah,  Bebecca,  and  Leah,  The  monuments  of  Isaac  and  Bebecca  are 
within  the  church;  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  occupy  octagonal  du^iels 
in  the  double  porch,  or  narthex,  before  the  churdi  doors,  and  those  of 
Jacob  and  Leah  are  placed  in  chambers  near  the  north  end  of  the  Haram. 

The  six  monuments  are  thus  e*|ui -distantly  dispc«ed  along  the  length 
of  the  enclosure,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  they  have 
any  connection  with  the  loculi  or  mrcophagi^  which  are  described  by 
eai'ly  writers  as  existing  in  the  cave  itself. 

Isaac  and  Rebecca  have  their  cenotaphs,  at  the  points  (J  and  I)  shown 
on  the  plan,  within  the  drarbib  Th^  lie  hi  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  nave,  Isaao  <»i  the  side  of  the  right  aisle.  They  are  thus  not  bnxied 
in  aocordance  with  Moslem  costom,  as  they  would  in  such  case  lie  at  rig^t 
angles  to  their  actual  poaitiou,  on  their  right  sides,  with  their  fMses  turned 
to  tiie  Mihrab,  or  prayer  re(^SB.^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fonr 
other  cenotaphs,  and  to  the  two  cenotaplis  of  Joseph  without  the  Haram. 

The  cenotjiphs  of  Isaiic  and  Rebecca  are  enclosed  in  ni;usonry  shrines 
of  oT)long  form,  with  gable  roofa,  the  ridges  of  which  are  alx)ut  12  feet 
above  the  church  floor.  The  walls  and  roofs  of  the  shrines  are  of  well- 
dressed  ashhir,  in  alternate  bauds  of  yellowish  and  reddish  limestone,  of 
the  kind  now  known  as  Sta  Croce  marble,  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  the 
gable  ends  are  brsss  crescents.  In  the  sides  and  roofii  are  windows, 
through  which  the  cenotaphs  are  Tisible.  A  door  gtvm  access  to  eack 
shiine,  and  is  of  wood,  adorned  with  various  patterns  in  brass  woiiL 
The  windows  have  heavy  iron  bars.  The  cenotaphs  are  covered  with 
richly  embroidered  silk  hangings,  and  have  cloths  hung  as  canopies  above 
them.  Manuscript  copies  of  the  Koran,  in  book  form,  are  placed  all 
round  the  cenotaphs,  lying  open  on  low  wooden  rests.  The  coverings  of 

^  All  this  seems  easily  aooounted  iat  hy  the  probability  that  the  present 
shrinea  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  occupy  the  positions  given  them  by  the  Chris- 
tians, on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  the  High  Altnr,  which  stood  in  front  of 
what  is  now  the  niihrab.  The  shrines  of  the  other  patriarchs  were  doubtlwa 
also  once  within  the  church,  and  parallel  with  these,  and  thus  really  over  the 
caves.  Thej  could  not,  as  they  do  now,  have  stood  outside,  since  the  buildings 
there  sie  sll  of  Ister  date  snd  Arsb  work.  The  perfmated  entisnoe  st  A  wandd 
thus  be  at  the  aide  of  the  High  Altar,  and  tfaatat  B  immsdiatety  in  front  of  the 
altar  steps,  one  into  eseh  eave.— J.  N.  D. 
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Jauu^B  cenotaph  we  green,  and  those  d  Bebeoea'acrimion,the  emhiroidered 
infleriptionB  being  in  nlyer  and  gold.  The  lame  ooloan  aie  need  in  the 
other  oenoti^khe — all  the  males  having  the  deep  green,  which  is  the  sacred 
Moslem  odloiir,  and  all  the  females  having  crimson  coverings.  Arabic 
inacriptiomi  on  silver  plates  are  &stened  to  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
ahrinea  thus  described. 

Other  details  of  (he  Chnrrh.— The  Mi/irab,  or  jiniyer  recess  of  the 
Moslems,  has  been  out  out  of  the  end  wall  of  the  ancient  enclosure.  It  in 
Hanked  by  slender  pillars,  with  richly  carved  aipitiUs  of  Gothic  design, 
and  by  two  wax  torches.  Above  the  mihrab  i&  a  window  of  stained  glass, 
jcsembling  those  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  at  Jemsslem,  which  date  about 
1588  a.K  Ihe  j^ass  in  this  instance  has,  however,  a  peculiarity  in  the 
large  opaqne  discs^  iriudi  aie  airanged,  in  the  fonn  of  an  hoar-|^asa^  as  a 
border  to  the  richly  coloured  pattern  of  the  main  design. 

It  iqypears  probable  that  the  mihrab  was  cat  out  by  the  Moslems  at  a 
comparatively  late  period ;  the  marble  veneer  is  in  late  style,  and  the 
recess  is  too  small  to  have  been  intended  for  an  apse.  The  original  church 
had  probably  no  apses,  for,  altliough  this  is  very  unusual  in  (  rusading 
l)uildings,  it  w«is  in  the  present  instance  impussible  to  form  apses  at  the 
ends  of  the  nave  and  aiales,  without  destroying  the  great  rampart  wall 
which  constitates  the  eastsm  (or  sonth  eantom)  end  of  the  drarch. 

In  one  comer  of  the  leftaid^  at  the  point  H,  a  Greek  inscription  is 
built  into  the  walL  It  has  been  painted  red,  and  was  copied  some  time 
since,  and  published  in  the  "Journal  d  the  Royal  Geographical  Society" 
(vol.  xvi,  p.  337).  It  contains  an  inTOcation  to  Abraham  to  bless  and 
protect  certain  individuals  at  whose  expense  it  was  erected,  and  probably 
dates  about  the  time  of  Justinian. 

The  Mimbar,  or  pulpit  (A'  on  the  plan),  stands  on  the  right  of  the 
mihrab.  It  is  beautifully  constmctiHl  of  cabinet  work,  resenil»ling  that 
in  the  Aksah  Mosque  at  Jerus;dem.  This  appears  to  be  the  pulpit 
mentioned  by  Mejr  ed  Din  as  bearing  the  date  484  a.h.  (1091  a.d.), 
whidi  was  given  to  the  mosque  Saladin  in  1187  a.D.,  after  the  capture 
of  Aacalon.  The  similar  iralpit  at  Jerusalem  was  also  brought  from 
Bamaaciii^  where  it  was  made  for  Saladin. 

The  MerhalOf  orreading  platform,  at  the  point  L  on  the  plan,  is  similar 
to  those  in  other  mosques  intended  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Koran. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  veneered  with  marble  inside  to  a  height  of 
6  feet  Above  this  casing  runs  «i  band  of  Arabic  inscriptions.'  The 
form  of  the  charactei-s  seems  to  show  that  these  texts  are  not  of  great 
antitpiity,  and  tliey  are  probably  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.    Above  this,  again,  the  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  the  name  of 

'  These  inscriptionsi  are  made  on  jilastor,  which  is  laid  over  a  miniature 
imitation  of  arcade  work  in  tortoisesheli  and  mother-of -pearl.  In  many  places 
pieces  of  this  plaster  have  Idlen  off,  and  rsfesi  the  woA  beneath,  which  is  rei7 
similar  to  that  we  afterwards  saw  in  the  gnat  nwsqiie  at  Damasoos.  In  the 
vestibule  which  I  have  marked  W  (outside  tike  shrine  of  Ahmham),  it  is  neaily 
eon^lete  all  round  the  four  sides.— J.  N.  D. 
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God,  with  that  of  Mohammed,  Aly,  and  other  early  heroes  of  I»lam,  are 
painted  In  blade,  cm  modwiliomi  attached  to  the  walb.   The  pieit  mod 
.  pilhuB  are  whitewashed,  and  the  capitals  are  painted  yellow;  Above  the 
marble  veneer,  in  places,  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  d  small  designs,  witii 

mother-of-pearl  iulet,  are  seen,  and  a  good  deal  of  this  also  remains  on  the 
wall  immediately  outside  the  central  entrance  to  the  clnirch. 

On  the  side  of  the  right  aisle  a  channel  is  formed  in  the  floor, 
close  to  the  wall,  leading  to  a  grating  in  the  corner.  This  is  said  to  be 
used  in  washing  the  hands  by  the  Moslem  wor?«hippera. 

T/te  Porch  or  Narthcr. — Thia  is  double,  i\s  sliDwn,  and  vaulted  with  a 
groined  roof  resting  on  heavy  piers.  It  includes  the  two  uctagonal  clia]>el3 
in  whidi  are  the  oenotaphs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  ¥rom  the  irr^olar 
manner  in  whiefa  these  are  built  in,  it  woold  appear  probable  that  the 
diapels  are  older  than  the  roofing  and  piers  of  the  pordL  Tlie  whole  of 
these  staructores  are  evidently  later  than  the  church  itself.  A  flat  lead 
covers  the  porch,  and  three  small  lead  domes  rise  from  it  over  the  two 
cenotaphn  and  over  the  vaulted  chamber  towards  the  west,  hereafter  to  be 
described.  The  entrance  doors  of  the  church  are  concealed,  and  the  whole 
etfect  of  the  facade  is  sjMuled  by  these  additions. 

The  Hhrine  of  Ahr(t/i<n/i  w;us  entered.  Tlu'  cenotaph  is  about  8  feet 
long,  and  8  feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad.  It  is  covered  with  a  green  and  white 
silk  covering,  embroidered  with  Arabic  texts  in  gold  thread.  Two  green 
banners,  with  gold  lettering,  are  placed  leaning  against  tiie  cenotaph.  Tbo 
entrance  to  the  shrine  is  closed  by  open-bazred  gates,  stated  to  be  iron 
plated  with  8iiver,and  bearingan  inscriptioii  in  silver  lettan^whidi  givesthe  , 
date  1259  a.d.,  with  an  invocation  to  Abraham.  The  pattern  of  Uiese  gates, 
with  heavy  globuhir  socketvS  for  the  croas-bats,  is  exactly  that  found  at 
Damascus  ;ind  elsewhere,  in  the  best  Anib  ironwork.  The  walls  of  the  shrine 
or  cha})el  are  caused  witli  marble,  and  have  gilt  inscriptions  in  Anibic 
letters  nnniing  at  the  t<)|>  of  the  wall  near  the  springinir  of  the  dome. 
Silver  ianii)3  and  ostrich-shells  are  hung  before  the  cenotaph,  and  copies 
of  the  Koran,  on  low  wooden  rests,  surround  it. 

A  fine  window  of  stained  glass,  similar  to  that  already  described  in  the 
church,  ligbts  the  shrine  from  the  side  of  the  porch ;  round  the  coloured 
design  are  discs  of  opaq;Qe  glass,  ss  in  the  former  window,  the  border  in 
this  case  consisluig  of  nine  discs,  ananged  up  the  sides  and  round  the 
head  of  the  window,  whidi  is  semi-circular. 

The  Shrine  of  Sarah  was  not  entered.  It  resembles  that  of  Abraham, 
with  open-liarred  gjites  and  a  domed  roof.  The  coverings  of  the  ceuot;iph 
are  of  crimson  silk,  with  gold  inscriptions  on  a  black  ground,  on  squares 
let  into  the  crimson. 

Tile  piui-s  ;uid  arches  of  tiie  porch  are  f;u;cd  with  well-dressed  ashlar, 
in  alternate  bands  of  buff  and  red  stone.  On  the  pier,  at  G,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  ArabiG^  stating  that  the  porch  was  restored  in  1173  A.B.,  by  the 
then  governor  of  Damascus  (1755  A.n.}.  At  the  west  end  of  the  porch  is  a 
small  9M,  or  water  dstem,  for  aUutiona 

The  Coiml3fard,--~TtdB  is  the  only  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Hanm 
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which  is  open  to  the  air.  On  the  soath-eMt,  the  arches  of  the  porch  (which 
are  pointed)  open  upon  il  At  the  oppoaite  aide  are  the  tnuldingi  tmfieimng 
the  ahiinea  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  On  the  other  two  aidea  the  court  ia 
boonded  hy  the  ancient  ramparta,  and  by  the  vaulted  chamber  or  moaqoA 

in  front  of  J oeeph'a  tomb. 

On  this  aide  the  wall  is  formed  by  archwaya  filled  in  with  masonry. 
The  arches  are  pointed,  and  the  ashlar  is  in  alternate  reddish  and 
yellowish  bands,  as  l)efore  noticetl  in  the  arches  of  the*  porch.  The  north 
(or  north-west)  wall  is  of  small  niasonry,  well  dressed,  and  witii  a  tooling 
tinished  with  a  fine  adze,  but  willmut  any  nia«oivs  marks,  ami  havinfj  all 
the  appearance  of  good  Arab  work.  On  the  inside  of  the  ancient  nimpart, 
at  the  point  about  5  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  short  Greek  inBcription, 
or  graffita,  evidently  cot  after  the  atone  waa  in  Mfn.  Tlie  fonn  of  the 
letters  ia  <k  Byzantine  period. 

NENoy 
ABPAMtOV 

MANOVC 

Tlie  instructions,  coloured  brown,  in  the  corner  of  the  courtyard, 
apjH»;ir  to  \ye  more  nKMlern  than  any  other  jxirt  of  the  buiUlinj^.  A  straight 
joint  divides  this  part  of  the  wall  of  the  court  fix>m  the  rest.  Steps  lead 
ap  to  a  small  diambwr  at  a  higher  leveL  The  character  of  the  maaoniy  m 
poorer^  and  looka  more  modem. 

The  chamben  at  the  north  (or  north-west)  end  of  the  court  were^  for 
the  fint  time,  thoroo^y  OTamliwid  during  the  Boyal  visit,  and  the  new 
plan  here  differs  considerably  from  those  formerly  attempted. 

The  JSkriim  of  Jacob  and  Leah  are  visible  through  open-liarred  gates 
from  the  pa.s8atre  Ix-tween  them,  which  has  a  groined  roof  in  two  Kays, 
The  cenotaphs,  with  j^een  and  ivd  hangiuL's  respectively,  resemble  those 
already  descril)cd.  There  is  a  small  cluimbt  i  liehind  Jacob's  shrine  which 
was  entered,  but  proved  to  Ite  only  a  lumber  room.  The  corresjX)uding 
chamber  behind  the  shrine  of  Leaii  cuutaius  two  ciicular  cells  or  copper- 
like hollowB,  whiish  are  said  to  be  now  used  for  storing  oiL  The  diaf to  in 
their  roofs  were  aeen  in  the  floor  of  a  chamber  reached  by  steps  from  the 
vaulted  apartment  in  the  north-east  an£^  of  the  Hanun,  as  shown  on  the 
plan.  The  floor  of  this  upper  chamber  is  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
courtyard. 

The  long  chamber,  reached  from  the  door  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
court,  is  empty.  From  it  ste|)s  ascend,  as  sliown,  to  the  minaret,  which 
stands  <tii  the  corner  of  tlie  ancient  rampart  (at  U).  A  secoud  minaret 
stands  at  tiie  op]>(>8ite  or  south-ejust  angle  (at  V). 

In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  lonix  cliaml>er  a  wo^jden  tloor  w;us  broken 
open  (at  11).  It  was  found  to  lead,  thnnigh  the  thickneSiS  of  the  ancient 
rampart  wall,  into  a  vaulted  diambsr  with  groined,  pointed  ardies,  having  a 
veiy  broad,  ilait  rib.  The  chamber  measured  about  60  feet  by  SO  feet,  one 
aide  beingfonned  bgr  the  outer  face  of  theancient  rampart  It  stands  upon 
snhstmcticna,  forming  a  passage  to  the  lower  tomb  of  Joseph,  subsequently 
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explored.  Ncar^  the  north  end  wall  was  a  atrueture  whidi  at  first  night 
looked  like  the  head  of  a  stairway  with  the  steps  covered  over.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  place  now  used  for  melting  le;ul.  No  remains  of  any  staircase 
were  found  in  afterwards  explorini^  tlie  i»;ui>vin;e  l»eneath.  Large  windows 
looked  down  from  the  chamber  thus  described  into  the  enclosure  of  tlie 
Kcdii'h^  or  fortress,  which  lia.s  been  built  against  the  Ilaraiii  ou  this  si<le. 
The  chamber,  with  other  vaulted  substructui  ea  built  against  the  Harom  wall, 
dates  probably  from  the  later  Modem  period  after  the  Cnuadeii 

The  Skrint  of  jQBe2)h  adjoins  the  exterior  chamber  jnat  deacribed.  It  is 
readied  through  a  Taulted  gallery,  in  the  corner  of  whidi  is  the  dniiie  of 
Adam's  footprint  The  cenotaph  of  Joseph  is  covered  with  pale  green 
aiUc,  having  white  (lettering.  The  diamber  has  a  lantern  of  octagonal 
diape,  surmounted  by  a  |dome  covered  witli  lead.  There  is  a  second 
square  chamber  beneath,  with  a  domed  roof,  containing  also  a  cenotaph 
covered  with  green  silk.  This  i.s  entered  by  a  passage  just  within  the 
north  gate  of  the  llarara — explored  in  the  second  or  afU  nioon  visit  l)y 
the  two  Princes  tliemselves.  The  lower  tomb  is  on  the  level  of  tlie  b;ise 
of  the  ancient  rampiut  wall,  or  15  feet  below  the  upper  cenotaph,  entered 
from  the  interior    the  Haiam. 

The  whde  of  the  worirmamihip  of  theafarine  of  Joaqih,  and  of  theother 
exterior  diambera  adjoining  Ihe  Haram,  appears  to  be  of  Arab  origin. 
The  diamber  adjoining  the  upper  shrine  of  Joseph  has  a  flat  lead  roof, 
«n  the  same  level  with  that  item  which  the  small  dome  above  the  shrine 
now  springs. 

The  back  wall  of  the  lower  chamlx-r,  containing  the  second  cenotaph  of 
Joseph,  waa  ascertained  by  cjireful  measurement  to  have  a  tliickness  of 
2  feet  2  inches.  It  covers  the  ancient  rampart  wall,  and  liaa  been  con- 
jectured to  concejU  an  entrance  through  the  old  wall  at  the  level  of  its 
base,  leading  to  the  cave  under  the  church.  The  wall  is  plastered  and 
whitewadied,  and  if  aucfa  an  entranoe  ever  really  ezistedi  no  signs  of  it  are 
now  visible.* 

The  Frophet*  Foo^pniU,'~-TiaM  sacred  footprint,  variondy  called  thatof 

'  Not  "near,"  but  projecting  from.  The  structure  consists  of  two  small  walls 
of  Bmooth  cut  »touc,  about  3  feet  higli,  juttin<^  out  for  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  north  wall  of  the  chamber.  Lead,  we  were  told,  is  sometimes  mclt<Mi 
Ihero  for  mending  the  To6t,  but  the  place  originally  was  not  made  at  all  for 
audi  a  porpoae,  and  there  is  no  reaaon  why  lead  should  be  mdted  in  that 
part ici Jar  spot  rather  than  anywhere  else. — J.  N.  D. 

*  It  is  searcely  to  be  expected  that  the  entrance  in  the  Haram  wall  would  be 
visible  through  an  Arab-built  wall  over  2  foot  thick,  in  front  of  it,  and  erecletl 
intentionally  to  coneeal  it.  If  the  orii^itiM]  entrance  was  not  here  in  Christian 
times,  where  it  would  be  most  buitable  uud  conveuicut  from  the  castle,  when  the 
leral  of  the  innar  oovrlTaid  waa  16  feet  lower  than  now,  it  ia  dilllcnit  to  aee 
where  elaa  it  ooald  have  been.  The  whole  Haram  fimned  a  bolwark  tOt^ad 
waa  embodied  as  part  of,  the  castle ;  and  the  pnaent  entrance  on  tiie  ontaide  of 
the  castle  by  the  Jiwaliyeh  Mosque  without  any  flanking  protection  weold 
have  been  moat  nnnatttralfCqpeoiaUy  at  ittch  a  high  lereL  The  preaent  anange* 
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AUani,  or  of  the  prophet  f  fSj-W  aJj  Kadaiu  en  Neby),  ia  preserved  in  one 


comer  of  the  vaulted  gallery  leadintr  to  the  n})])or  toinl)  of  Josepli,  in  the 
end  wall  of  which  a  nuArn^,  or  prayer  rtjceas,  has  htm  coiutructed  cloae  to 

the  f«w>tprint. 

The  relic,  which  in  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mecca  some  000 
yearB  ago,  consists  d  a  slab  of  stone  with  a  sunk  portion  resembling  the 
im|iHJwiop  of  a  fanman  foot  of  ordinaiy  tim.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  reoeat  at 
the  badt  of  the  ehriiie  of  Abnham,  and  plaoed  on  a  sort  of  ahelf  about 
3  feet  hma  the  floor.  Snch  lelics  oocnr  in  many  other  Sjrian  moeqne^ 
as,  for  instance  ,  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  in  the  Aksah  ICosque  at 
Jerusalem,  whei-e  the  footprints  of  Mohammed  and  of  C'hrist  respectively 
aro  shown.  There  is  a  small  lead  dome  above  the  end  ol  the  vaulted 
gailerv  el(»3e  to  this  la.st  shrine. 

Jhscoveriejt. — The  principal  new  discoveries  due  to  the  iloyal  visit^  as 
detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  are— 

Ist  The  discover)'  of  the  position  of  the  entrance  B,  said  to  lead  to 
the  eastern  cave.  The  entrance  A  has  been  mentioned  by  fbnner  explorers 

2nd.  The  desmption  of  the  appeanmee  of  the  antechamber,  and  the 
difloovoiy  of  llie  door  viriUe  leading  thenoe  to  the  cava  within. 

SnL  Hie  ezpIoratioD  of  the  panHge  leading  to  the  lower  oonotaph  of 
Joeeph,  and  the  diiooveiy  of  thia  cenotaph,  which  haa  not  been  previoualj 
described. 

4th.  The  exploration  of  the  variou.s  chanilxTH  a<l joining  the  courtyard, 
which  have  n<*ver  bten  correctly  rejjresentod  informer  plans.' 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  on  the  occasion  of  any  future  visit  is 
to  obtain  access  into  the  cave  itself.    This  cave  is,  however,  never  visited 

Modems,  and  it  has  probably  not  been  entered  for  700  years  at  least 
Aooem  might  be  obtained  either  by  opening  one  of  the  two  entnmoee  A 
or  now  identified,  or  posribly  by  removing  the  stone  over  the  shaft 
at  (\  and  lowering  a  ladder  into  tiie  antechamber.  Tlie  latter  would 
probably  be  the  most  expeditions  method,  bttt  either  would  be  regarded 
by  the  Moslems  with  extreme  repognance.* 

nicnt  of  entrances  ualics  the  Harem  an  adjunct  of  the  .TAwaltveh  Mosquo  ;  the 
Christian  ormnpement  inadeit  an  adjunct  of  the  castle,  und  probably  utilitie<l  the 
original  Hcrodiuii  fufmm'o.  But  nothing  except  excavations  in  the  interior  can 
ever  set  this  question  at  re^t.  Sir  C.  WiltK>n'0  suggestion,  at  page  214,  coincide 
with  the  above  notion,  that  the  original  Hcrodisn  and  Christian  enlmnoe  to  the 
Haiam  was  at  tUs  ootner.-^.  If .  D. 

'  Fifihty,  we  asoended  the  minaiet  at  tiie  north-wsft  oofner,  and  spent  ssaw 
time  on  the  pSfapStS  of  the  Ilaram,  and  thus  had  the  best  means  of  rerif  •  ing 
the  aoeurney  of  the  subjoined  plan  of"  tlie  area.  Tliero  is  a  walk  all  roiiiul  the 
yvirapetfi  of  the  Hanun,  and  couiniunieaticju  thus  with  the  minaret  at  the  Pouth- 
oast  comer,  to  wliieh  we  did  not  perceive  any  door  from  below,  neither  was  such  to 
be  expected,  linoe  tiie  nInaMt  was  built  en  the  solid  Hwodian  wall  at  a  n?uch 
later  period.  Aoosss  to  the  minsret  at  JJ  was  obtained  hj  a  itsiresis  from  the 
roof.— J.  y.  D. 

*  Such  repogpoanoe  would  b^  however,  only  teaporaiy ;  as  soon  as  entrance 
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Historical  Noncw  of  the  Haram. 

It  is  roiuark.-iblf  that  no  historical  notice  is  known  to  exist  of  the 
building  of  the  great  quadrangle  surrounding  the  sacred  cave.  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible,  save  in  oonnectum  with  the  burial 
of  the  patriarchay  and  there  is  no  rauon  to  believe  that  any  building  was 
erected  on  the  epoilwfore  the  o^vily. 

In  the  Tahnnd  (TaL  Bab.  Erubin,  53a)  Hebron  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Kirjath  Arba  city  of  the  fowr^^.  Gen.  xxiii,  2, and  Neh.  xi,  25), 
because  four  patriarchs  with  their  wives  were  there  buried,  including  Adam 
and  Eve,  This  tradition  ia  continually  rejjeated  by  later  writers,  including 
Jerome.  Arculplius,  in  TOO  a.d.,  8|>eak8  of  the  tomb  of  Adam  .is  north  of 
the  others,  and  many  tnedianal  writers  mention  the  cave  near  Hebron,  in 
which  Adam  juid  Eve  are  supposed  to  have  lived. 

In  the  12th  century,  however,  the  Indition  appean  to  have  undei^ne 
a  change  (probably  becaiue  the  tomb  of  Adam  was  then  ahown  under 
Galvaiy). 

Sswntf,  in  1108  A.D.,  mentiooa  the  tomb  of  Joieph  aa  existing  at  the 

extremity  of  the  castle,  possibly  where  now  shown. 

It  m.ay  l>e  inferred  from  the  wording  of  a  pa.saapfe  in  .Tosepluis  ("  Antiq.," 
II,  viii,  2),  tliat  some  of  the  later  Jews  Ix'lieved  Joneph  to  liave  beenburie<l 
with  his  ancestors  at  Hebrt»n,  an  idea  originating  perhajw  in  je^dousy  of 
the  Samariums,  who  possessed  the  real  tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shechem 
(Josh,  xxiv,  32). 

A  Gorions  tBMlition  oonoeming  the  death  of  Eaan  k  also  noticed  in  the 
TUmnd  (Sotah  i,  13).  A  qnairel  occurred  at  the  burial  of  Jacob,  between 
his  aona  and  Eaau,  concerning  their  right  to  aqmltnre  in  tiie  cave.  Huahin, 

son  of  Dan,  cut  off  Esau's  head  and  left  it  in  the  cave,  his  body  being 
buried  elsewhere.  The  Arab  hiatorian,  JeLll  ed  Din,  in  the  15th  centuiy% 
repeats  thia  stoiy,  and  the  grave  of  Eaau  ia  atill  shown  at  Sia'lr,  north  of 

Hebron. 

Jost^phus("  Warn,"  IV,  ix,  7)  speaks  of  the  monuments  (fivrj^tta)  of  the 
patriarchs  at  Hebron  as  existing  in  his  own  times,  "the  fabrics  of  which 
monuments  are  of  the  most  excellent  marble,  and  wrought  after  the  mutit 
elflgant  manner." 

The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333  A.a)  ia  the  next  to  describe  the  aite.  He 
apeaka  of  a  aquare  numoria  of  marvelloualy  beautiful  maaonij,  in  wbkh 

were  placed  the  three  patriarchs  and  their  three  wiveai  It  appears 
probable  that  he  alludes  to  the  quadrangle  of  the  ancient  lamparte,  which 
are  tln  refore  generally  referred  (by  Mr.  James  Feiguaeon  and  other 
authorities)  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 

had  bean  onoe  eflboted  and  no  one  was  one  whit  the  wone^  the  feeling  would  be 
rather  one  of  admiration,  for  those  who  had  pent>t  rated  the  interior  in  a  reverent 

mnnner,  than  enmity  towards  thcni.  This  1i;im  bei-n  sIiowtj  more  titan  once 
before  in  opening  np  otlier  sacred  spots.  Raouf  l^icha  said  tlmf  repairs  to  the 
fabriu  were  about  to  bo  undertaken,  and  that  it  waj»  his  full  det<>ruunatiou  then, 
if  poAtible,  to  peneA«te  to  the  care  if  he  found  any  meant  of  entry.— J«  N.  D. 
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In  383  A.D.,  Stii  Puuhi  visitetl  the  "cells  of  Samh,"  and  the  resting-place 
of  Isajic,  but  DO  notice  is  imuie  by  St.  Jerome  iu  this  uaiTatiou  of  the  otlier 
patriarduk  In  oonnection  with  thi»  account  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Moelema  attach  far  more  importance  to  the  shrines  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca, 
at  the  present  day,  than  to  those  of  the  other  patriarchs  at  Hebron.' 
Isaac  receives  among  them  the  title  of  **  jealous,"  and  is  thought  to  strike 
with  blindness  or  death  any  who  approadi  his  slirine.  The  shrines  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca  are  the  only  two  which  seem  probably  to  stand  over  the 
actual  caves,  and  Jflftl  ed  Dtn  says  that  Jacob  was  buried  "before  the 
entnince  to  the  sejuiichnil  cave,"  which  agrees  with  the  present  position  of 
his  ceMot:i]>h,  iuid  with  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  probable  extent 
of  the  cave. 

In  600  A.O.,  Antoninus  Martyr  describes  a  Basilica  of  quadrauguLir 
fonn,  with  an  inner  atrium  open  to  the  sky.  Jews  and  Christians  then 
entered  by  diffsrent  gates  to  bom  inoenee  at  the  shrine. 

In  700  AJK,  Biskqp  Areolphns  gives  a  yery  detailed  aoooont  of  the  site. 

He  mentions  that  "  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  the  patriardis  lie  with 
tiieir  feet  to  the  south  and  heads  to  the  north,  and  they  are  enclosed  by  a 
square  low  wall."  This  would  apply  to  the  present  position  of  the  cenotaphs, 
and  possibly  to  the  quatlrangle  of  the  ancient  ram[)art.s,  before  the  modern 
battlemented  wall  was  built  al>ove,  "Each  of  the  tombs  is  covered" 
(Arculphus  continues)  "  with  a  single  stone  worked  somewhat  iu  the  form 
of  a  church,  and  of  a  light  colour  for  those  of  the  three  patriarchs,  which 
are  together."*  Tliis  teems  to  indicate  earcophagi  sodi  as  are  found 
thronghont  Palestine  belon^putg  to  the  Boman  period,  or  possibly  cenotaphs 
like  those  at  present  existing.  "  Arculphus  also  saw  poorer  and  smaller 
monuments  of  the  three  women,  Sarah,  Bebeoca,  and  Leah,  who  were  here 
buried  in  the  earth." 

'  They  are  the  only  ones  now  shown  within  tbs  mosque,  and  I  belioTc  tiie 
oldsit  of  the  six,  and  probably  the  same  or  like  those  whieh  stood  tiierB  in 
the  Crusading  sad  Bjssntine  churches*  lliey  would  be  seoh  side  of  the  approach 
to  the  High  Altar ;  and  the  hesne-Hke  osnopiss  of  stone  that  surround  thrae  two 

cenotaphs,  with  theiropen  work,  as  represented  on  the  plan,  resemble  those  found 
in  Christian  buildings,  and  are  altogether  different  to  anything  over  the  other 
four  shrines.  These  stand,  therefore,  prohiibly  in  situ.  In  the  Chrint  ian  arninpe- 
ment  of  the  church  an  altar  probably  stood  at  the  end  of  each  side-aiitle  : 
Abmham's  in  the  sooth-esst,  Issao*s  in  the  csntie,  sad  Jacob's  in  the  sonth^wsst. 
This  amagnment  of  separate  sltars  wndd  resemble  that  which  ssisted  in  the 
church  on  Tabor,  where  Moses  and  Elijah  each  had  a  sepaiate  altar  and  side 
chapel. — J.  N.  D. 

-  The  three  patriarchs'  shrines  xe«m  then  to  have  been  shown  to  Arculphus 
inside  the  church,  Isaac  where  he  is  now,  and  perhaps  Abraham  where 
Bebecca's  shrine  now  is,  and  Jacob  nearer  the  door,  to  the  south  of  C,  "  before 
the  entvance  to  the  care,**  ss  JelAl-ed-Btn  describes.  The  thrse  women's 
shrinss  were  then  outnde,  appsxently  in  the  oourtjord.  Afterwards  (llOS)  thsj 
were  brought  more  comfortably  i]isid(>,  and  in  a  more  Christian  manner  each  lady 
was  placed  by  her  husband.    Bebecoa  would  xepose  with'Iiaac  under  his 

<2  2 
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Tn  1102  A.D.,  Smwulf  further  describes  the  Haram  : — "On  the  eastxrn 
side  of  Hebron  are  the  monaments  of  the  holy  patriarclm,  of  ancient  work- 
manship, surrounded  by  a  very  strong  cattle,  each  of  the  three  monuments 
being  like  a  great  cimrdi,  with  two  sarcophagi  placed  in  a  very  hcmoonhle 
fashion  within,  tiiat  is,  one  for  the  man  and  one  for  the  woman.  Bot  the 
bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel,  as  he  chaiged  them,  bsooj^ 
with  them  out  of  Egypt,  are  buried  more  hnmUj  than  the  rest,  as  it  were, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  caatle." 

Among  Onisviding  writers,  John  of  Wiirtzburg  (1100  a.d,),  Tlieodoricna 
(1172  A.D.),  and  Jacques  of  Vitry  (1220  a,d.),  still  speak  of  the  fourth 
tomb  as  being  that  of  Adam.' 

In  WOO  A.U,  Hebron  was  bestowed  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  on  Gerliard 
of  Aveunea,  aa  a  tief.  In  1167  the  town  waa  made  the  see  of  a  Bishop, 
having  been  previously  only  a  priory  (tee  ^William  of  Tyre,"  zx,  3). 
In  1167  A.D.  the  plaoe  was  teken  bgr  Sahidin.  Hebron  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  Crusading  historians,  bat  tiiere  is  no  ream  to  donht 
that  it  remained  for  eighty-eight  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians; 
and  the  erection  of  a  church  would  probably  liave  taken  pJaoe  during 
this  period.' 

Mejr-ed-T)fn  the  Arab  historian,  writing  in  1495  a.d.,  speaks  of  the 
mosque  at  Hebron  jus  the  work  of  the  (Jreeks  (/("/J//;).  ^'V  which  terms  the 
(ireek  Christians  are  intended.  Jelal  ed  D\n  al)out  the  same  time  says 
that  the  Moslems  destroyed  the  church  when  Salad  in  took  Hebron,  but 
it  appears  probable  that  the  destractioii,  as  in  other  esses,  only  extended 

preeent  c-nnopv,  Sftmli  witli  Abralmin  in  that  which  h  now  culled  Rebecca's,  and 
Leah  and  Jacob  in  a  biuulur  one  nearer  the  dour  of  the  church,  but  now 
removed.  Of  the  two  eotrsnoes  to  the  chnroh,  that  in  the  centre  was  prMhify 
the  one  tw  the  Chriitisiis,  sad  the  other,  on  the  north-esst,  for  the  Jowsl  who 
would  thus  readUj  obtain  access  by  this  side  door  to  the  left  aisle,  sad  so  to  the 
spot  where  it  is  suggMted  that  Abraham's  shrine  then  stood.  It  seems  siso 
possible  that  the  two  entrances  (R  and  S)  throug}i  the  Haram  wall  mar  also 
hare  been  thus  appropriated,  one  for  the  Christians  and  the  other  for  the  Jews. 
That  these  two  entrances  should  have  been  afterwards  broken  through  the 
thitknem  of  the  Hanun  waU,  merely  ss  doors  to  the  kter  shrine  of  Joaepb  end 
to  the  sdjcintng  empty  ebsmber,  seems  veiy  improbable.  The  easten  esve^  ia 
which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  deacribes  the  six  tablets  to  be,  is  that  under  B. 
The  aisle  above  this  wordd  be  the  most  revered,  and  at  its  end  stood,  a»  above 
9upr^ei*te<l,  the  altar  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  invoeat^rv  prafllti  in«*rij)tion«,  bt»th  at 
U  and  F,  would  seem  to  endorse  the  behef  that  this  was  the  side  of  the  diiuxch 
and  enclosure  more  peculiarly  inreated  with  his  tutelage. — J.  N.  D. 

>  This  fourth  tomb  would  thus  take  the  Tsoaot  plaoe  st  L,  aad  the  arffaago* 
neat  would  be  very  neat :  Adam  and  Bre  reposing  at  L  (as  Aieulphnt  deserlbee 
Adkim's  tomb,  to  tlie  north  of  the  others),  Abraham  sad  Saiah  at  I,  Isaac  and 
Bebecca  at  J,  and  Jacob  and  Leah  near  C— J.  N.  D. 

^  On  almost  the  saiuelineH  probably  as  the  previously  eii!»tinEr  Byzantine  church 
OTer  the  caves,  portions  of  which  may  even  have  worked  into  the  present  clmrcb, 
aoiueofthe  capitals  ia  which  are  of  **  semi-Byssatine  character  "  (p.  3).— J.  N.  D. 
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to  tlie  deieoimtioa  of  the  akar^  and  of  the  linagaB  and  {Hctuiiea  of  the 
Chriatiana  Cvid  namDgement  ol  the  ahrinea). 

The  most  circumstantial  accouut  of  the  cave  existing ia  that  given  by  Rabbi 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  iu  1163  a.d.  He  visited  the  Haram  during  the  period 
of  tlie  ChriHtian  occupation,  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  large  phice  of  worship 
Ciilled  St.  Abraham,"  a  title  which  in  coinuionly  applied  to  the  Haram  by 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  12th  century.  "  Tlie  Ueiitilea"  (or  Christians), 
he  writes,  "  have  erected  six  sepulchres  iu  this  place "  (pix>bably  the 
existing  cenotaphs')  which  they  pretend  to  be  thoee  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  of  laaacand  Bebeoca,  and  of  Jaooband  l«eah ;  the  pilgriina  are  told 
that  thejy  are  the  aepnlchzea  of  the  fatheri,  and  money  ia  extorted  fsom 
them.  But  if  any  Jew  oome^,  who  givea  an  additional  fee  to  the  keeper  of 
the  cave,  an  iron  door  ia  opened,  which  dates  from  the  times  of  our  fore- 
&therB  who  rest  in  peaoi^  and  with  a  burning  candle  in  hia  hands  the  viaitor 
descends  into  a  first  cave,  which  empty,  traverses  a  second  in  the  same 
state,  and  at  bust  reaches  a  third  whieli  coutuins  six  sepulchres — those  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  barah,  liebecca,  Leah,  one  oppuaite  the 
other. 

AH  these  sepulchres  bear  inscriptions,  the  letters  being  engraved  ;  thus 
npon  that  of  our  father  AbnJiam  we  read 

*  This  ia  the  tomb  of  Abraham  our  father,  upon  him  be  peace,'  and  80  on 
that  of  laaae  and  all  the  other  aepulolum  A  lamp  buma  in  the  eave  and 
upon  the  aepolohree  eontinnally,  both  mght  and  day,  and  you  there  aee 
tuba  filled  with  the  bonee  of  larMlitee ;  for  unto  thia  day  it  ia  a  cDSfcom  of 
the  house  of  Israel  to  bring  thither  the  bonea  of  their  forefathem  and  to 
leave  them  there." 

Tulw  or  arks  like  those  mentioned  by  Riibbi  Benjamin  are  de«cril>ed  in 
the  TaliniKl,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found,  Ix'aring  rude  Hebrew 
inrtcrij)tiini.s,  in  tombs  near  Jeruajdem.  They  are  generally  now  caileil 
osteophagi ;  and  the  mention  of  such  a  detail  in  connection  with  the 
Hebron  cAve  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  account  is  genuine,  and 
that  Babbi  Benjamin  actually  obtahud  admiarion  to  the  interior.  He 
appease  to  have  entered  through  the  existing  anterhamber,  but  no  otepeare 
now  found  in  this  diamber,  so  far  as  can  be  asoertained  by  looking  down 
from  above.  The  inscriptions  on  the  tomba,  if  they  rsaliy  txiated,  weie 
probably  not  of  great  antiquity. 

After  the  Moslem  conquest  it  appears  to  have  become  very  difficult  for 
even  Jews  to  enter  the  cave.   In  1210  A.O.,  Babbi  Samuel  bar  Simson 

*  SoBiesly  so.  More  ptobahfy,  as  dsseribed  hy  Svwulf,  the  six  were  in  thrse 
pairs,  each  pair  under  its  own  canopy,  and  all  within  the  elmroh,  and  more  or 
le«8  over  the  caves.  But  even  then  they  were  only  shown  as  esnolaphs,  not  ss 
aotually  containing  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs  snd  (heir  wives.  Thsss  wers, 
of  course,  in  the  vault  or  care  below.— J.  N.  V. 
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claima,  liowevw,  to  hvn  Tidted  the  interior.  **  We  dceoended,"  lie  writes  in 
his  itineiwy,  *'hy  twenty^fonr  etepi^  veiy  narrow  and  witlurat  means  of 
tnniing  to  tfie  right  hand  or  the  1^  We  saw  there  the  place  of  the  Holj 
House,  and  we  noticed  these  monuments.  This  friaoe  has  Wn  ereetod 

()(K)  years  since  (t.c.,  circa  6W  A.b.).  It  is  near  the  cavern."  Tliis  account 
in  Uh)  confused  to  be  of  much  value.  (By  the  Holy  House  he  appears  to 
mean  the  church.) 

In  the  "  Jichua  ha  Aboth,*^  a  tract,  dating  from  1537  a.d.,  the  Haram 
is  also  described :  "  An  admirable  and  magnificent  edifice,  attributed  to 
King  David,  on  vrhom  be  peace.  Near  the  door  is  a  little  window  in  the 
waU;>  th^  pretend  that  it  extends  to  the  cavern:  it  is  here  that  the  Jews 
pray,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  interior."  > 

From  the  Arab  historians  Makriri  and  Mejr-ed-Dtn,  we  learn  that  the 
buUdings  round  the  courtyard  were  erected  in  732  a. it.  (1331  a-d.),  by  the 
Mameluke  Sultin  Muhammed  Ibn  Kelawim,  and  that  (lie  tomb  of  J(»seph 
was  built  by  the  Kmir  J.ighinuri  in  1393  a.d.  The  Aral)  accoiuitH  of  the 
cave  are  untrustworthy  and  uuinijKtrtiint.  In  1322  Sir  John  Maundeville 
Hiiys  that  no  Christian  might  enter  the  Hanmi.  (It  liad  then  lx*en  made 
au  adjunct  of  the  mosque  by  the  erection  of  Joseph's  tomb  in  front  of  the 
original  entmnccs.) 

GOVCLDBIOIIB  AB  TO  THB  DaTB  OF  THB  BviLDIHOB. 

1.  The  rampart  walls  are  evidently  all  of  one  period  np  to  the  height 
of  thecomicek  The  style  is  (as  has  been  diown)  exactly  aunilar  to  that  of 
andent  masonry  of  the  Jemsslem  Haram,  and  there  can  be  no  rossomahic 
doabt  that  the  two  enclosures  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  period.  A 
careful  ccmsideration  of  the  history  and  archttectore  of  the  Jerusalem 
Haram  appears  to  lea*!  to  the  conclusion  that  its  ramparts,  as  nowstandincf, 
were  tirst  erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  that  the  <lnift<!d  nuusonry 
cannot  l)e  considered  to  date  earlier  than  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era.  This  view  h;ta  l>een  carefully  elabonited  by  the  Due  du  Vogiio,  and 
other  authoiities,  aud  it  agrees  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Jaiues 
Fetgosson  aa  to  t^ie  date  of  the  Hebron  Haram  walh^  his  aigmnent  hei^g 
based  on  historical  rather  than  on  architectural  gnmnds.  The  Haram 
existed  in  the  4th  oentory  bat  there  is  no  notioeof  snysuch  stmetore 
in  the  Hasmonean  or  any  earlier  period.  The  only  period  between  these 
limits  to  wliich  it  can  be  referred  with  any  probability  is  the  great  building 
epoch  of  the  reign  of  Hennl  the  Great. 

2.  The  chanicter  of  the  architecture  of  the  church  is  closely  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cniwiding  chureh»'.'<  of  Palestine.  Tlie  t  hi.'<t^>red  columns,  with 
the  shafts  c.'irried  up  the  clerestorey  walLs.  and  suj)j)ortin^  !  iblx-d  groins, 
resemble  those  of  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Samaria,  dating  between 
1160  and  1180  a.d.  The  capitals  resemble  those  of  the  Samarian  church, 

*  This  may  he  the  mmp  hole  do««<Tibod  above,  close  to  the  southern  entmne*, 
resembling  the  little  wimluw  in  the  bevelled  stuuefl  pictured  at  pa^e200of  tha 
MMTond  volume  oi  tlic  "  Memoirs. "—J.  D. 
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and  also  those  of  tlie  church  at  Blreh,  north  of  Jenuwvlciu,  winch  \v;us  com- 
pleted hy  the  Tfiiiplara  in  1146  a.d.  The  genenU  style,  ;md  the  rooting, 
closely  resemble  the  details  of  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Qaza,  dating 
about  1158  The  p<niited  areheB  ot  the  windows  indicate  that  the 
church  doee  not  belong  to  the  earlieit  Crasading  period,  as  the  round  arch 
was  used  for  half  a  oentuiy  after  the  Cruaaders  took  Jerusalem.  It 
appears,  however,  quite  safe  to  attribute  the  building  of  the  Hebnm 
church  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  probably  alxjut  the  year 
1167  A.D.,  when  the  town  became  a  bish(»[»ric.  The  low  jtitcli  of  the  roof 
may,  perhaps,  indicate  that  it  has  bcpii  rclmilt  at  a  later  j>eriod  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  vaultini,^  of  the  deresturey  and  aiiiles  is  much  more  like 
Crusjuliug  than  Arab  work. 

3.  The  earliest  Arab  work  appears  historically  to  belong  to  the  year 
1331  A.D. ;  the  tomb  of  Joseph  10-1383  AiD.,  and  the  outer  gates,  with -the 
passages  and  flights  of  steps,  which  have  the  character  of  the  best  Arab 
work,  to  the  same  period — ^the  14th  oentuiy,  during  which,  fine  buildings 
were  erected  by  Moslems  in  JerusalMn,  Dximascus,  and  other  parts  ol 
Syria.  The  staine<l  glass  windows  are  probiibly  not  earlier  tluin  the 
l()th  century.  Restorations  in  the  courtyard  date  from  the  end  of  llic 
18th  centurv,  and  additional  adornments  of  the  shrine  have  betii  i^iven  by 
Moslem  rulers  at  a  yet  later  period.  The  chambers  in  the  north-east 
angle  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  rest  of  the  Arab  buildings  in  aiid 
around  the  courtyard.  The  pavement  is  also* comparatively  modem,  and 
probably  later  than  the  Crusading  woik. 

The  accompanying  plan  gives  in  colours  the'various  building  periods 
thus  enumerated,  the  original  Herodian  masoary  being  shown  in  black, 
the  mediaeval  Christian  work  in  red,  and  the  later  Arab  work  in  yellow 
(14th  cmtury)  and  in  brown.  The  attached  note  by  Sir  C.  Wilson  was 
written  on  reading  the  original  rough  draft,  of  which  the  present  report  is 
an  ampliticatiou. 

Claude  Reioniek  Conder, 

Captain  Royal  Eiigimers. 


NOT£  BY  LI£UT.-COLONEL  SIB  C.  WILSON, 
C.B*,  E*G*lf*G'>,  BiB* 

I  HAVE  read  through  Ca}>tain  CVindcr'8  report  on  the  Hebron  Hamm,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing'  testimony  to  the  accunicy  of  his  remaiks. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  nuusonry  of  the  Ilarani  showed  that  it  was 
idenliad  in  character  with  that  of  the  Wailing  Place  in  the  wall  of  the 
Jerusatem  Hanun,  and  therefore  almost  certainly  Herodian.  HiIs  may 
throw  some  Ught  on  the  diaracter  of  the  eKterior  wall  of  the  Temple  of 
Herod.  Both  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  a  level  platform  is  obtoined 
by  masrive  walls  of  huge  stonea^  with  mai^ginal  draftai    At  Hebron  a 
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tornmndiog  wall,  oniAiiMiited  with  pflaften^  liMs  to  a  halglit  of  85  leet 
above  the  plitfonn,  and  it  ia  probable  that  Heiod'a  Temple  endoeoie 
waa  aunoaoded  lij  a  nmilar  mil,  which  hae  long  nnoe  dinppeared,  with 
the  exception  of  a  iolitaiy  fragment  which  waa  diaoovered  by  Captain 
Gooder  a  few  yean  ago.  It  would  ituleod  almost  seem  as  if  the  Hebron 
Haram  were  a  copy  in  miniature  of  the  Temple  enclosure  at  Jerusalem. 

As  regards  the  question  of  an  entrance  to  the  caves,  it  may  lie 
rpmarke<l  tliat  tlie  whitew;ush  on  the  walls  of  the  chaml>er  (at  C  on  the 
plan)  w.'ia  wliite,  clean,  and  ap|>arently  of  no  great  age  ;  and  that  the 
|>a|)er8  on  the  ground  did  not  seem  to  be  old.  From  tiiu  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  chamber,  whence  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  cave,  is 
periodically  visited  and  cleaned  by  the  gnardjana  of  the  mosque^ 

It  appeared  to  me  that  access  to  the  chamber  might  be  obtained 
by  removing  the  perforated  stone  at  th^  point  C  on  the  plan.  Iliia  atone 
rises  above  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  and  is  pierced  by  a  circuUr  hole  a 
little  more  than  12  inches  in  diameter  ;  I  not  ioed,  however,  that  beneath 
the  floor  the  hole  became  larger,  and,  if  the  stone  were  removed,  I  believe 
a  man  COuM  be  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope. 

It  ispoHsihle  that  the  original  entniiice  waa  similar  in  design  to  that  at 
"  Barclay's  (Jat<?way,"  in  the  Jerusalem  Haram,  and  that  the  portal  in  the 
massive  ma^nry  is  conceale<i  by  the  buildings  known  as  Joseph  s  Tomb. 
It  seemed  quite  dear  that  some  entnnoe  to  the  eavas.beneaA  the  level  of 
the  platf^urm  waa  otossd  by  the  wall  of  the  chamber  at  Q  opposite  the 
small  square  doorway.  The  pavement  at  A,  Vhioh  is  seeored  iron 
dampa,  and  which  is  said  to  oover  a  flight  of  steps,  did  not  seem  to  have 
Ix^en  distnrlx^d  for  many  yeaiB.  The  arrangements  for  reaching  the  cave 
by  a  flight  of  steps  in  one  coraer  of  the  church  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Crusaders  when  buildiog  the  church  at  David's  Tomb'*  at 
JeruaaUm. 

C.  W.  Wilson,  LUmL-CHtrnd. 

Jerusalem, 

AprU  8th,  1862. 


TOUR  OF  THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  PRINCES 
ALBERT  YICTOB  AND  OEORGB  OF  WALES  IN 
PALESTINE. 

Ths  Boyal  party  reached  Jaffs  on  Tuesday,  28th  March,  and  m-embarked 
at  Beirut  on  M  May,  having  thus  passed  forty  di^  on  shore,  dwing 
thirty-one  of  which  they  were  travelling.  The  total  length  of  the  ronte 
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w;i8  approximately  585  En^li^ii  miles,  giviug  an  ny&mglt  of  18j  miles  per 
diem.  The  loQg^t  dtttanoM  aooompUdwd  were  28  mflee  on  tlie  13th 
and  agRin  on  17th  April,  and  3S  miles  on  the  Sdth  April  The  length  of 
the  route  east  of  Jordan  was  about  115  EngUah  milea. 

TbB  following  notes  refer  only  to  such  points  of  antiquarian  interest 
as  were  newly  observed  during  the  Boyal  tour,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 

siderable  importance.  A  short  memoir  is  aliwj  attached,  concerning  the 
antiquities  from  Pahnvia.  |irt.'soiit<Ml  to  Their  Koyal  lli^^hneases  l)y  Sheikh 
Mijwel  at  JUamascutt,  one  of  which  is  considered  to  be  of  considerable 
value. 

Jerusalem. — While  visiting  the  chapel  of  Calvary  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  special  attention  wea  directed  to  the  so-called  rent  in  the 
rock  "  which  is  shown  on  the  ijgbt  side  of  the  Greek  altar.  The  metal 
slide  here  coven  a  long  slit  in  the  marble  flagging,  and  this  was  removed, 

and  by  aid  <tf  a  U^t  the  live  Tock  was  distinctly  seen,  with  a  crevice 
whicli  appears  to  extend  doT^-n wards  to  that  which  is  shown  in  tlie  cha}H>I 
of  Adam,  a  cave  l>eneath  the  Calvary  chajH?!.  The  fact  that  the  chapel  of 
Calvju-y  stands,  in  part  at  leaHt,  on  a  hi;^'h  ro<'k,  rising  15  feet  alx>ve  the 
general  level  of  the  church,  is  thus  deinonstnited,  and  the  level  of  the  rock 
at  this  jxtint  is  detfrniiiied  as  2,-lli5  feet  alK)ve  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
niueau.  The  deniunslratiou  thus  obtained  of  the  existence  of  a  natural 
hill  or  cliff  at  thia  point  is  not>  however,  sufficient  to  prove  the  genuineness 
of  the  tradition  which  identifiea  the  spot  with  Calvaiy ;  but  it  has 
considerable  importance  in  connection  with*  other  topographical  questions 
in  .Tt'i  iis;ilt'm  ai-chajology. 

Tomb  of  Esuu. — In  travelling  from  Hebron  to  Bethlehem  the  route 
led  through  the  small  village  of  Sia'ir,  situated  in  a  valley.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  village  is  a  ni«HliTn  Moslem  building.  sacrtMl  to  d  'J?>,  who  was 
stated  by  the  local  Sheikh  to  have  iKtu  the  s>>\\  of  "  Is.'uic  the  jeahtus," 
that  i.s  to  .say,  his  eldest  .son  Esiiu.  This  |>lace  has  l>een  rarely  visited,  but 
the  tradition  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  According  to  a  common  Moslem 
tradition,  which  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  source,  the  head  of  Esau  was 
bpried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  but  his  body  in  the  tomb  now  under 
consideration.  It  appears  probable  that  the  idea  may  have  arisen  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  resemblance  between  the  name  Sia'ir  and  the  Hebrew 
Scir,  the  country  of  Esau.  Tlie  village  ba^t,  however,  been  identified  with 
the  Zior  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xv,  54),  ami  Mount  Seir  was  really 
situated  much  further  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra. 

The  tomb  shown  as  that  of  Esau  is  a  cenota]>h,  12  feet  long  by  3  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  high.  It  is  coven  d  with  a  dull  gi*een  cloth, 
having  a  iMtrder  of  red,  yellow,  and  white  ;  al>ove  it  is  a  ciinopy.  The 
ceuot^iph  st^mds  in  a  bare  whitewaahed  room,  15  paces  by  8  paces,  having 
on  the  sonth  wall  a  mihrnb^  and  on  the  north  side  a  door  to  a  vaulted 
outer  chamber  of  squal  sin ;  on  the  east  is  an  open  courtyard,  with 
another  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  Esau's  servant  A  fig-tree  grows  beside 
it.  An  ostrich  egg  and  numerous  rags  are  placed  near  Esau's  tomb  as 
offerings.    The  phue  is  greatly  venerated,  and  it  is  usually  difficult  to 
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obtain  aooeas  to  the  interior,  as  the  village  lies  in  a  remote  district^  where 
the  Moslems  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent^  fanatical.' 

KiuT  Mo0'UA,—TiM  interesting  monatteiy  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  was 

visited  on  8th  April,  and  was  found  to  be  undergoing  repair  by  the  Kufwian 
Greeks,  after  having  remained  nearly  eight  centuries  in  ruins.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  tliat  all  the  ancient  frescoes  which  ailorned  the  walls  of  the  two 
chapels,  within  the  precinct^t  of  tlie  nionasterv,  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  monks.  These  frescoes  were  among  the  most  interesting  in 
Palestine.  They  included  tigures  representing  John  Eleemon,  ratnaixh  of 
JeruatUem  (630  a.d.),  Andrew  of  Crete,  Silvester  Pope  of  Rome  (probably 
the  famous  Silvester  11,  908  a.ik),  and*  Sophronius  of  Jerosatem.  A 
curious  representati<m  of  the  Besuirestion  of  the  Saints  also  occurred  in  the 
smaller  diapeL  The  character-  of  the  inscriptions  indicated  that  these 
frescoes  belonged  probably  to  the  12th  or  13ih  century.  Not  a  Testige  of 
them  now  remains,  but  the  inscriptions  and  the  principal  designs  were 
copied  by  Captain  Copder  in  1873,  and  are  to  be  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  to  the  Survey  of  Western  PiUestine. 

This  incitleiit  is  mentioned  its  showing  the  way  in  which  many  interest- 
ing and  valuable  monnment,s  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
Palestine  £x])loratiuu  Jb'uud  during  the  lust  ten  years,  and  also  <vs  showing 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  operations  of  the  Society,  before  the 
destruction  which  is  rapidly  overtaking  many  important  monuments  in 
Syria  shall  have  had  time  to  do  more  mischief. 

\{  rdJt^JSmir. — ^This  fine  ruin,  the  ancient  l^jrms,  where  a  palace  vras  built 
by  Hyrcanus,  scm  of  Joseph  Tobias,  about  180  b.c.  (Josephus,  "Antiq.," 
XII,  iv,  11),  was  explored  on  10th  April.  A  curious  Arab  tradition  was 
collected  on  the  spot,  according  to  which  the  palace  now  known  as  Kasr  el 
*Abd  ("  the  .slave's  hou.se  ")  wjus  erected  by  a  cerUiin  black  slave,  who  was  in 
love  with  the  (laughter  of  the  Em!r,  from  whom  the  pl.'n-.'  is  now  nanietl 
Aiuk  el  Emir,  or  "  the  Enili-'s  cliff."  The  princess  had  piomiseii,  during 
the  absence  of  her  father  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  marry  the  dave  if  he  would 
build  her  a  palace  to  live  in ;  but  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  the 
Emir  suddenly  appeared,  the  slave  committiBd  suicide,  and  was  bomt  by 
the  Emir,  who  placed  a  stone  upon  his  body.  Hie  plhoe  where  the  Emir, 
mounted  on  his  horse,  first  reap])eared  is  shown  :  it  is  a  knoll  due  east  of 
the  pahice,  and  is  still  called  MutuUd  Ilisdn  ("the  rising  of  the  horse"). 

The  interest  of  this  st<»ry  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  proUably  a  well- 
defined  solar  myth,  surviving  anumg  the  Arabs.  Taken  l>y  itself,  this 
conclusion  might  be  consid«'red  doubtful,  but  during  the  year  1881  the 
Survey  party  collected  many  other  tales  of  similar  ch;iracter  among  the 
Arabs  ol  Moab,  which  serve  as  contributions  to  a  subject  as  yet  Uttle 
studied,  namely,  the  folk-lore  of  Semitic  races.  In  the  present  instance 
the  horseman  appearing  in  the  east  recalls  the  Vedie  Asvinan  broth«% 
and  the  Persian  Mithra— the  sun,  or  dayli^^t.  The  black  aUve  burnt  up 

'  Serend  green^turiMuied  foQt  were  sitting  by  the  entnoiee  when  we  visited  tl> 
and  St  Ihvt  objected  gnunblin|^y  to  our  approach  tUl  they  saw  the  Turkish 
cicort,  and  were  addresaed  in  Arabic  by  Cbpiain  Conder.— J.  K.  D. 
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on  his  a[)|>t';iit»iice  is  evidently  aii  emblem  of  the  night,  ami  tlie  princess 
who  is  thus  freed  from  him  is  probably,  like  the  Phceniciau  Andromeda 
and  many  other  mythical  maidens,  an  impemmation  of  the  dawn,  or  of  the 
moon.  The  great  aiae  of  the  maaoniy  d  the  mined  pahioe  of  Hyrcaniu 
probably  aooounts  for  the  snpematnral  agency  which  is  thus  supposed  to 
have  conduced  to  its  construction,  and  for  Uie  hxallsalion  of  the  myth. 
Many  of  the  tales  related  by  the  Ar.i1)s  east  of  Jordan  are  evidently 
of  Persian  origin,  but  it  is  known  that  in  the  6th  centurj'  a.d.  tlie  Persians 
liad  already  translated  Indian  folk-lore  stories,  and  that  the.se  were  again 
rendered  into  Syriac  and  Arabic  from  Pehlevi.  Persiiui  buildings  of  the 
Gth  century  have  ;d.so  been  discovered  in  Moab  and  Gilead,  and  the 
survival  of  Aryan  myths  among  a  Semitic  people  is  thus  less  difficult  to 
explain  than  might  at  first  appear. 

'ilmmdn.— The  Boyal  puty  explored  the  prindptU  points  of  interest, 
and  examined  the  group  of  magnifiof»nt  dblmens  discovered  by  the  Boyal 
Engineers  a  few  mont}»  previously.  Tlie  citadel  at  'Amm&n  includes  a 
very  interesting  building,  apparently  of  Persian  origin,  wliich  is  ascribed 
by  Profe.«or  Hayter  Lewis  to  the  11th  or  12th  century.  During  the 
lloyal  visit  the  remains  of  a  second  building  of  the  same  kind  were 
examined,  near  the  north  wall  of  the  cit^idel.  They  had  bt-eii  alnady 
planned  by  the  Survey  party,  but  several  pieces  of  architectural  detail, 
which  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  style  and  date  of  the  structure,  were  now 
newly  discovered  and  sketched. 

&  Salt. — This  small  town  is  the  seat  of  a  TTMrn^ir^pt^  or  lientenant- 
Govemor.  The  remains  of  a  strong  castlb,  with  a  roek-cot  fosse,  dominate 
the  place ;  the  foundations  seem  dearfy  to  belong  to  the  Crusading  period. 
The  present  name  of  the  place  is  a  corruption  of  the  ]>.itin  ^<</t|cf  (^a grove 
and  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  given  in  con.s«*f|Uencf- of  the  neigldK>uring 
woods.  South  of  the  town  a  curious  Byzantine  building  was  examined,  on 
the  right  of  the  valley  of  'Aiu  Jeidiir.  It  wjis  evidently  tir-nt  constructed 
as  a  tomb,  rock-cut,  with  loculi  at  the  sides,  and  a  front  wall  of  ma.sonry 
having  a  heavy  lintel  to  the  door.  At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  liave 
been  used  at  a  ChriMilai  chapel,  the  wallft  being  covered  with  stncoo  and 
painted  in  fresco,  while  small  nidies  were  cat  in  the  eastern- wall  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  remains  of  a  nimbus,  once  smrounding  the  head  of  a 
frescoed  s^iint,  are  still  visible.  Many  human  bones  were  lying  in  the 
loculi.  A  native  Christian  gave  the  curious  information  that,  a  massacre  of 
mart>T8  having  once  occurred  liere,  dro|xs  of  blood  still  distil  at  intervals 
from  a  crack  in  the  lintel  of  the  entrance  tioor.  This  superstition  belongs 
to  a  vei-}' coniriKui  cl;uss  of  religious  ideaw  imjong  the  native  Christians  of 
Syria.  A  small  tablet,  painted  in  red  with  the  name  of  an  early  explorer, 
was  observed  on  the  side  wall  of  this  monument — 
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About  a  hundred  yards  east  of  this  tomb,  a  second,  of  ruder  characters, 
was  visited,  and  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  six  loculi  which  it  containetl 
was  frmnd  a  rude  bjw-relief,  representing  two  busts.  In  general  characte  r 
it  resembled  the  remains  of  similar  sculpture  found  at  Silk  Wa.ly 
B/irada,  and  in  other  places,  dating  about  the  4th  or  5th  centui^  of  the 
Christian  e!*a.  y 

Jerdsh. — This  ruin,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Syria,  excepting 
Pahnyra  and  Baalbek,  was  visited  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  aeveral  Greek 
inacriptiona,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  bem  copied  by  any  previous 
explorer,  were  found  by  the  Princes,  one,  eapedaUy,  being  in  four  lines  of 
great  length.  Jerftsh  is  the  ancient  Gerasa,  mentioned  by  Pliny  Hist 
Nat,"  V,  18),  and  by  Jcsephus  ("Wars,"  III,  iii,  3).  The  buildings  appear  to  ^ 
belong  mainly  to  one  period.  They  include  three  temples,  two  theatres,  a 
stadium,  a  circus,  propylea,  and  a  basilica,  batlis,  a  triumphal  arch,  a  fine 
street  of  coIuiuuh,  ending  in  a  circular  pehboloe,  a  bhdge,  and  a  complete 
circuit  of  walls  with  gateways. 

Owing  to  its  remote  situation  this  fine  ruin  is  rarely  visited.  Tlie  last 
Boyal  personage  who  appears  to  h^ve  journeyed  to  Jer&sh  was  the 
Crusading  King  Baldwin  II,  who  attacked  a  castle  here,  bnOt  by  the 
Saltan  of  Damaaena  in  llSl  a.o.  The  Ronian  ruins  are  attributed  to  the 
Snd  or  3rd  eentuiy  of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  new^  found  inscription, 
with  its  crosses,  seems  probably  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  and 
may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Gerasa. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  tliat  fine  pillars  of  red  granite  are  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Jerash,  while  granite  columns  are  also  used  at  'Amm&n.  The 
nwuest  place  whence  they  could  have  lieen  brought  is  pro1ial>ly 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  the  transport  of  such  heavy  materials  t<»  s.. 
great  a  distiuce  proves  the  wealth  and  jxjwer  of  the  Bomau  and 
Byzantine  rulers  of  Eastern  Palestine  diuing  this  period.' 

The  newlj  found  inscriptions  are  given  below.  Another,  almost  illegible, 
was  observed  near  the  peribolos.  Four  other  short  inscriptioDR  were 
previously  copied  by  Burekhardk,  making  nine  in  all  now  known  at  JeiAsh. 

No.  1,  found  on  west  wall  of  Southern  T^pie,  on  the  s^obate  near 
north'West  angle : — 

HEPTh 

Ar 

Ka  S,  in  the  soutiiem  theatre : — 

IITHENXeONIKnONTW 
AXOPEIHCEPKOE 
EBE  ...  A  ei  ' 

o  eNOETr 

*  Tbej  would  be  brought  with  eonaparative  eaie  in  any  wheeled  vehiele  along 
the  fine  Roman  road  whioh  ran  direct  firan  JTeribh  to  the  Jordan,  eroised  it  by 
bridge  above  Bsadeh  Ford,  and  ran  direct  from  tliere  bj  Nablfts  to  Otaiavea, 
where  they  were  unih^ped  Ikom  Alesandria^-  J.  N.  D. 
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No8  3  and  4,  in  a  building  south  of  the  Great  Temple,  ap]>ear  to 
belong  to  a  single  text,  which  ran  along  the  wall  under  a  cornice.  l*art 
of  the  iirat  liue  of  No.  4  is  covered  with  eailh,  aud  iu  other  lines  the 
ktten  are  too  mudi  oUiteiated  to  rmd. 


c 


UJ 
UJ  L. 

UJ  ± 

>  z 

o  o 

UJ 

>9 

UJ 

O  ^ 

Ul  UJ 

0 

> 

o 


u 


it 


III 

u 
I 
h 

3 
< 

z 

UJ 

0 


o 


^  UJ 

<  Z 


This  iaacriptioii  copied  nther  hastily,  in  a  bad  li^t,  and  aome 
errors  may  have  consequently  occurred  in  the  transcription. 

The  text  refei's  to  a  certain  Theod*»ru.s,  whose  "soul  is  in  heaven," 
and  who  was  probably  the  founder  of  the  building  where  the  text  occurs. 
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Tlie  renudnini:^ 'inscriptions  are  as  below  : — 

No.  f),  on  a  1>roken  block  in  the  propylea  of  the  Great  Temple;  seen 
also  by  Burckhardt : — 

ONPATO 

OYAAP 
HKAIAYP 
KAITOYC 
AHMO 

CTOA 

TICT 

No.  6,  near  the  last,  also  copied  by  Borekhardt  The  laige  letten  iu 
thehtt  line  are  6  inches  high : — 

ANTflNEI 
TOY  KAI  XnN 
TOY  KAI  :  €PA 

TonponYA 

OPNHA 

No.  7,  on  another  fallen  Uock  near  the  preceding,  written  round  a 

central  disc : — 

PTHCAYP 
TAI  A 


Al 

C€BA 


Na  8»  copied  by  Borckhavdt,  dose  to  No.  5 : — 

ThPI  A 
AlC 


No.  9  is  stateil  by  fiurckhardt  to  exist  in  the  Basilica  on  a  broken 
pedesbd  between  two  columns : — 

Ph)N  NOYAH 

rPIONKnON 

There  are  probably  other  inscnptionH  yet  unco|»ed  at  JerSah,  and  the 
site  demands  more  careful  exploration  than  it  has  as  yet  undergone. 

It  would  seem,  from  inscriptions  Nos.  3  and  4,  that  part  of  the, 
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buildings  belong  to  the  Christian  period,  nnoe  the  Greek  cron  is  used  to 

divide  the  sentenotM.  From  the  occurrence  of  tlie  name  Antonei  on 
inscription  No.  (i,  it  seems  tluit  the  Great  Temple  piobaMy  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Antfmines,  or  to  the  2nd  century  a.d.  The  other  pagan 
buihiings  of  the  site  ai'e,  judging  from  their  architectural  style,  of  the 
same  date. 

Shechem. — The  Bojal  party  ascended  Mount  Geriam  on  the  16th  of 
April  The  buildingii  on  the  somiiut^  indiidiiig  tiie  cfaurdi  of  Zeno 
(474  A.D.)  and  Jaatinian's  fortress  (533  ▲.!>.)  have  been  thoroughly 
e^k»«d ;  but  no  remains  of  the  Suuuritan  Temple,  boilt,  aoooarding  to 
Josephns,  by  Sanballat  ("Antiq.,"  XI,  viii,  7),  have  been  recognised  with 
certainty  as  vet.  According  to  the  Samaritans,  it  stood  close  to  the  Sacred 
Rock  which  they  still  venerate — a  large  smooth  slab  of  the  natiiml  surface 
of  numnnilitic  liuiest<aie,  with  a  dip  westwjurds.  On  the  west,  or  lower 
e<lge,  is  a  sunk  cavity,  like  a  cistern,  which  is  traditionally  the  cave  in 
which  the  Tabernacle  was  made.  A  very  interesting  note  by  Mr.  Dalton 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  Boyal  visit,  in  connection  with  this  site  : 
for  on  the  soflBoe  of  the  rock  was  obeerved  a  enp-ohaped  lioUow,  evidently 
artificial,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  9  inches  deep.  The  Samaritans 
explained  that  this  hollow  marked  the  apot  where  the  Momd  (^^),  or 

Laver  of  their  temple,  answering  to  the  Laver  in  the  Oonrt  of  the 
Tal)eniacle,  or  to  that  in  the  Priesi^s  Court  of  the  Jerosalem  Temple^  had 
formerly  stood.  Such  oop-shaped  hollows  are  ooessionally  lennd  in  fiat 
rocks  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and  their  use  was  not  un<ler8tood  ;  but 
during  the  recent  Survey  of  Moal),  similar  hollows  have  been  found  in 
or  on  flat  rfx^ks,  close  Ix^side  tlie  tine  dolmens  discover e<l  by  the 
Expl()rati(»n  paily.  Tl>ere  c;in  )>e  little  doubt  that  the  hollows  were 
intended  to  reUiin  lilKitions  jx)ured  on  the  stone,  and  the  dolmen  stones  are 
often  tilted,  as  though  to  cause  the  libation  to  flow  to  the  hollow,  while  the 
rocks  in  which  sodi  hollows  oocor  haiw,  as  in  the  case  of  tbeSaored  Bock 
on  Gerizun,  a  natural  indinatioiL  The  existence  of  the  cave  here^  and  also 
beneath  the  Sacred  Bock  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
Hebron  Cave,  are  interesting.  In  the  two  former  cases,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  ofl'ered  on  the  fvicred  rocks,  was  allowed  to  run 
off  the  surface  (through  a  hole  leiwling  to  the  cave  at  Jenisalejn)  into  the 
cistern  iM^neath.  The  inclination  of  th<'  sacred  Samai-it,an  rrx-k  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  worsljipj)er  would  have  faced  e;u<twar<ls,  jnjuring  out  liis 
libation  to  the  rising  sun.  It  appears  probable  Uiat  El  Eliun,  the 
Phoenician  sky  god,  was  once  worshipped  on  Gerisim  (the  Samaritans, 
indeed,  at  one  time  claimed  Phoenician  origin) ;  and  the  connection 
between  this  worship  and  the  Samaritan  belief  that  Gerizim  is  the 
mountain  of  the  land  of  Iforiah  (rendered  <*hl^  land"  by  the  Septuagint 
version),  where  Isaac's  sscrifioe  by  Abraham  was  commanded,  is  suprgestive, 
Tlie  exact  site  of  this  sacrifice  is  still  shown  close  to  the  Sacred  IWk.  The 
discovery  of  the  cup-hollow  in  the  rock  is  of  peculiar  interest,  therefore,  in 
respect  to  the  liistory  of  the  monntiiin. 

Hcydret  en  A'twdra.— This  spot  was  visited  on  the  ilst  April,  on  the 
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wij  from  Nazueth  to  Tiberias.    The  name  signifiea  **8tonea  of  the 

Christianfl,"  aixl  m  Klem  tradition  makes  this  the  sitt*  of  tbe  miraciikNiB 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which,  however,  took  place,  according  to  the 
Gospels,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sea  of  (ialilee.  A  nide  circle  of  luuialt 
blocks,  U  n  paces  in  diameter,  here  oct^iipics  the  edge  of  a  Hhelf  looking 
down  Wfidy  Abu  'Animis,  and  comuiandinj^'  a  view  of  the  lake  through 
the  gap,  and  of  the  Jaul/lu  mouut^iius  beyond.  The  largest  stoue  is  about 
5  feet  long,  and  the  Russian  pUgrims  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  home  chips 
of  this  stone,  which  they  beUeve^to  have  been  nsed  by  Christ  as  a  table. 

It  seems  possible  that. this  much  venerated  dide  may  be  a  prehlstoriB 
moniunent,  similar  to  those  east  of  Jordan ;  and  the  fine  view  towards  the 
sunrise  seems  to  countenance  this  snppositiiMi,  since  Stone  drdes  gmerally 
oocur  in  Syria  in  similar  poeitions. 

Capernaum. — Antiquaries  are  at  present  divided  in  opinion  l>etween 
two  sites  towards  the  nc^th-west  end  of  the  Sea  of  (Jalilce,  which  cLiini  to 
repretit-nt  the  town  of  Ca|>emaum.  These  are  Tr/l  Hum,  an  iin|M)iiant 
ruin  wiili  a  syniigogue,  2^  miles  west  of  the  Jordiiu  inlet,  and  MuncJi,a  less 
conspicuous  ruin,  2i  £uglish  miles  further  west,  at  the  north  eud  of  the 
Ftsin  of  Qennesatet 

It  has  been  conclusively  shonn  by.Sir  C.  Wilson,  and  other  writen,  that 
Tell  Hum  has  been  oonsidend  by  the  Ohrislisiis^  sinoe  the  4th  oentiiry,tobe 
the  true  site  of  (\'i{>emaum.  The  ruins  of  the  synagogue  belong,  however, 
probably  to  the  2nd  century  of  the  CSiristian  enk  A  great  difficulty  also 
arises  in  accepting  this  tradition,  because  there  is  no  sprinj:  at  or  near  Tell 
Hum,  whereas  Josephus  (  "  Wars,"  III,  x,  8)  gives  a  paiticuhtr  deHcri]jtion  of 
the  spring  of  Cajn'maum,  a  "nu»st  fertile  f<»untain,''  watering  the  countiy 
of  Gennesaret.  The  New  Testament  narrative  also  connects  Ca{)eruaum 
with  Geuneearet  (cf.  Matt  xiv,  34 ;  Mark  vi,  63 ;  John  vi,  17,  24,  25). 
The  spring  of  Capemaam  contained  a  peculiar  fish,  called  Ooiaeinus,  foQad 
also  in  the  NUe  C'Wars,"  in.  z,  8),  and  this  fish  has  been  identified  by 
Canon  Tristram  ss  the  Clanui  Maeraeamikm,  or  cat-fish,  found  in  Egypt, 
and  also  in  the  great  spring  which  waters  the  Plain  cf  GemiesBret,  now 
called  'Ain  el  Medawerah,  "the  Round  Fountain." 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  site  at  Minieh  are  briefly:  1st,  that 
Jewish  traditiftn  seems  clearly  to  in<licate  this  M[K)t  as  the  ancient 
('aj>emaum  ;  2ud,  that  its  situation  in  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  (^j; 7 ><  /,•,<*  to 
agree  with  the  New  Testament  account ;  3rd,  that  it  is  sufficiently  nc^r  the 
Bound  Fountain  to  allow  of  the  latter  being  named  Capernaum,  which 
would  seem  imposiible  in  the  esse  cf  Tdl  Hum,  situaMd,  as  it  is,  6  miles 
fkom  the  Bound  Fountain.' 

The  advocates  of  the  Tell  Hum  site  have  endeavmued  to  meet  this  Isat 
objection  by  supposing  that  the  fountain  called  Capernaum  by  Josephut  is 
t«)  be  identified  with  a  group  of  fine  springs  foimd  at  T&bghah,  between 
Tell  Hrtni  and  Capernaum  (if  placed  at  Minieh).  These  springs  are,  it  is 
true,  not  in  the  Plain  of  Cieniiesjiivt,  from  which  they  are  sejiaratetl  by  a 

The  Hound  Fountiiin  \»  2^  miles  at  least  from  Minieh — ^rather  too  far  off  to 
be  "  Bufficiently  near."— J.  N.  D. 
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rocky  promontory.  They  do  not  contain  the  Coracinus,  the  water  being 
brackish  and  unfit  for  the  habitat  of  this  fish,  and  even  if  this  fountain 
were  (iie  one  intended  by  JoeephuB,  the  argument  oannot  be  conaidend  to 
tell  veijfoiciUyinfaToarof  Tell  Hnm,becaiiae  Tf^^iah  UeeoooudemU^ 
neerer  Mmieh  ^  mOe)  then  near  Tell  Hnin  (nearly  S  milee  off). 

Nevertheleaiy  it  has  been  suppoeed  that  the  water  of  the  principal 
X&bfl^uth  spring  was  dammed  up,  in  a  masonry  reservoir,  and  conveyed  by 
an  aqueduct,  partly  rock-cut,  round  the  Minieh  diff  and  into  the 
Gennesaret  plain,  which  it  thus  irrigated  artificially. 

It  may  appear  curious  that  such  a  labour  should  have  been  undertiiken, 
since  there  are  several  good  springs  in  the  ])lain  itself.  The  Eound 
I'ountain  coutaiuH  a  supply  of  water  which  might  be  much  more  easily 
need  in  irrigation.  The  'Ain  et  Tin,  close  to  I0nieh,  might  be  dammed 
up  to  the  lequiied  heii^t  and  naed,  without  entailing  the  additional 
labour  and  expense  of  neatly  a  mile  off  aqnednot^  P^''^  out  in  hard  roefc ; 
and  a  greatsnpply  off  water  might  be  collected  at  ahigfa  level  in  the  streams 
off  WAdy  *AmM,  Wftdy  Bnbndlyeh,  and  W&dy  Hamam. 

As,  however,  this  controversy  is  still  considered  to  be  imsettled,  the 
occasion  of  the  Eoy.ol  visit  was  seized  in  order  most  carefully  to  examine 
the  neighbourhood  of  Minieh,  Tabghah,  and  Tell  Hum,  and  especially  to 
collect  information  concerning  the  character  of  the  irrigatory  works  con- 
nected with  the  Tabghali  springs.  The  results  appear  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question. 

The  total  length  of  the  rodc-eut  passage,  in  the  dtff  near  Minieh,  is 
160  yards,  the  width  is  from  4  to  6  ffeet,  and  the  dep4li  off  the  channel  is 
in  phMsea  about  3D  ffeet,  but  generally  not  more  than  3  to  6  ffieet  on  the 
lower  side.  The  direction  and  dimensions  of  the  various  sections  wen 
carefully  noted.  Tlie  channel  is  not  quite  level  at  the  bottom,  and 
descends  at  either  end  with  a  slope  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  from  the 
horizontal.  To  the  east,  a  pived  path  continues  from  the  rock -cut  portion, 
and  gradually  descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Tliere  are  no  remain.^  of 
any  cement  on  the  aides  or  bed  of  the  chaimel,  such  as  would  be  exjH^cted 
in  an  aqueduct,  for  the  cement  often  remains  almost  perfect  in  water 
<^hannelB  older  than  thai  at  Minieh. 

Tlieeaat  end  of  this  channel  is  more  than  half-a-mile  from  the  spring. 
The  level,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  observations  taken  with  an  Abn^s 
level,  seems  to  be  possibly  10  or  20  feet  above  the  top  off  the  reservoir  at 
the  Birket ' Aly  (the  dueff  fountain  at  Tftbghah).  Between  this  spring  and 
the  pa.<^age  there  are  no  traces  of  any  aqueduct  It  would  have  to  run  on 
a  wall,  or  on  piers  of  masonry  of  considerable  height,  and  not  any  indica- 
tion exists  of  such  a  structure.  The  natural  conclusion,  which  .seemed  to 
result  from  tliis  examination,  ia  that  the  spring  and  the  rock-cut  channel 
have  no  connection  with  one  another.  It  seems  far  more  probable  tlut 
the  passage  was  intended  for  a  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  off 
dimbing  over  the  promontory.  The  cutting  off  the  passage  saved  anaaoent 
of  more  than  SCO  feet,  and  without  it  there  was  no  posaibiHty  <d  rounding 
the  diff  whidi  runs  into  the  lake. 

B 
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The  cnttmg  roaomMee  several  otber  rock-cat  patliB  in  diflBBrent  parte  of 
Syiift,  as,  for  instance,  at  B&s-eu-N^ikah,  aoiith  of  Tyre,  at  'Ain  Fiji,  and 

at  S&k  W&dy  B&rada,  where  the  Roman  roa<l  passes  through  a  passage  17 
feet  wide,  with  walls  30  feet  high,  cut  by  the  16th  Legion  in  the  reign  of 
Autoniims  and  Venw.  Tlie  rock-cut  aqueducts  are  generally  much 
nanx)wer,  having  a  cross  section  of  about  2  feet  on  an  average,  and  traces 
of  cement  are  ahnust  alvv.iy.s  found  jUong  their  course. 

If  the  above  concluiiiou  be  correct,  the  channel  was  never  an  aqueduct, 
and  the  T&bghah  spring  can  never  ocmsequeutly  have  inigated  the  Plain  of 
GeiuMaaiet  bj  it  An  ezaminatioii  of  the  springs  ]ead%  moreover,  to  the 
same  condnsifm.  They  issne  from  a  limestone  rock  some  30  to  40  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  spring  head  ia  enclosed  in  a  drcolar  tower 
of  maaonry,  some  15  feet  high,  \vlience  it  was  originally  conducted  to  a 
I>olygonal  pool  called  Birket  'Aly,  buiJt  against  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
enclosing  another  spring.  The  wat<^r  tower  has,  however,  l>een  under- 
mined, so  that  the  stream  flows  through  a  breach  at  tlif  b;use  of  the  wall, 
and  runs  below  the  level  of  the  Birket  to  a  dam,  probably  more  m(xlem, 
where  the  water  is  collected  and  carried  by  an  aqueduct  entu  ely  of  modern 
oonatroction  to  a  modem  mill,  now  working  close  to  the  ahoie  of  the  lake. 
Hie  water  tower  walls  are  built  of  coarse  mbUe  of  basalt  in  white  morter. 

Birket  'Aly  is  an  octagonal  reservoir  about  100  yards  west  of  the  water 
tower.  The  walla  are  built  of  baaslt  masonry,  the  stones  being  generally 
of  small  size,  except  where  the  pressure  of  the  water  was  greatest,  and  the 
wall  required  to  be  of  more  solid  construction.  There  is  no  indication  that 
any  pait  of  this  wall  is  older  than  the  rest.  A  doul)le  channel  leads  from 
the  reservoir  to  a  pair  of  vertical  shafts,  which  evidently  formed  shoots  for 
a  small  mill,  now  destroyed. 

The  mortal-  and  plaster  of  the  Birket  appeal*  to  be  modem,  and  con- 
tain pieoea  of  new-lm^ng  glazed  pottery.  The  aeoond  coat  of  plaster  ia 
pink  and  full  of  poiteiy,  aa  in  the  fdaater  now  used  for  cistenia  in  Qyiia ; 
the  third  coat  ia  fine  and  white. 

The  <niginal  intention  which  caused  the  construction  of  this  reservmr 
was  evidently  to  obtain  a  head  of  water  for  a  mill,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  aqueduct,  other  than  that  leading  to  the  mill,  ever 
existed.  The  name,  Birket  'Aly,  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  given  because 
thirt  work,  with  the  other  constructions  at  Tubgh.-di,  wjis  made  by  'Aly,  son 
of  the  famous  Galilcui  Arab  chief,  Dhahr  el  'Amr,  about  a  century  .igo. 
The  descendants  of  this  chief  still  state  that  the  T&bgliah  mills  were  built 
by  their  family,  and  the  work  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
executed  by  Araba.  There  is,  therefore,  no  good  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  the  T&bg^iali  springs  were  dammed  up  to  a  level  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  present  reservoir  at  so  remote  a  period  as  that  of  the  C9liristia& 
era. 

Tliere  are  two  other  mills  near  the  .shore,  the  chaimels  to  which  are  now 
in  ruins,  the  mills  being  disused.  Some  2(X)  yai-ds  east  of  the  wat^r  tower 
aljove  noticed  is  a  .second  of  similar  character.  It  is  willed  'Ain  Eyflb 
or  TannOr  Ey ab,  "  Spring  (or  oven)  of  Job."  It  is  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
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15  feet  hi«^h,  with  walls  about  4  feet  thick,  and  an  internal  flight  of  fiftet>n 
«tei>s.  The  wat<jr,  like  that  of  the  other  Hpringa,  ia  siUine.  Similar  water 
towers  occur  at  the  'Ain-el-Barideh,  near  Mejdel,  south  of  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret.  The  object  of  the  structure  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  was 
pi-obably  a  method  of  obtaiumg  a  reserve  supply  of  watei*.  The  Taundr 
Eydb  is  now  Ivweliad  natr  the  bue  of  fhe  wall,  and  the  itmrnmiu  fret. 
The  pboe  ie  evidently  etiU  BBcred,  ae  emAU  offeringB  (blue  beads  and 
strings  of  shells)  are  attached  to  the  waU,  embleiiiB  in  andent  mythology  of 
fenKde  deities  who  presided  over  water. 

Tlie  results  of  the  exploration  were,  therefore  : — 

1st.  Tliat  there  are  no  indications  of  any  connection  between  the 
T&bgliah  springs  luid  the  rock-cut  passage  at  Miuieh. 

2nd.  Tliat  the  level  of  the  piussage  ajspears  to  be  higher  than  even  Uie 
top  of  the  reservoir  of  Birket  'Aly. 

3rd.  Thai  the  paaai^  roaemblofl  a  itiad  latfaer  than  an  aqueduct^ 

4th.  That  the  reservoir  is  modem,  and  that  there  are  no  remains  of  any 
ancient  similar  constructions. 

From  these  consideiatLons  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  water  of  the 
Tabghah  spring  has  never  been  used  to  irrigat^^  the  Pkin  of  Geonesarsl^ 
and  that  the  spring  is  consequently  not  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  men- 
tioned by  Josepluis, 

lia i) fdjf.— The  sources  of  tin;  Junlan  were  reached  by  tlie  Royal  party 
on  the  2oth  April,  and  ;i  very  important  discovery  was  mride  on  that  day. 
The  great  mouiid  at  Tell  el  Kady  h<us  long  been  recognised  as  the  site  of 
the  town  of  Dan,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  is  related  to  have  been 
set  op  by  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  zii,  29).  Josephus  motions  a  little  tem- 
ple "in  which  the  golden  calf  was  placed  {**  Antiq.,"  viii,  viii,  4).  In  another 
passage  he  mentions  this  sanctuary  as  situated  near  Daphne,  at  the  junction 
of  the  great  and  lesser  Jordan  ("Wars,"  IV,  i,  1).  Daphne  is  the  present  ruin 
of  Dufna,  close  to  Tell  el  Kjidy,  and  between  the  two  streams  :  one,  the 
lesser  .Tordan,  flowing'  from  B4ui&a;  the  other,  the  greater  Jordan,  descend- 
ing from  lii  i  iiion  on  the  west. 

Inmieiiiately  north-west,  nearly  a  mile  distfint  from  Tell  el  Kady,  a  low 
hillock,  covered  witli  blocks  of  hard  black  basalt,  commands  an  extensive 
view  on  all  sides.  On  the  south  the  HiUeh  lake  and  its  marshes  is  backed 
by  the  narrow  gorge,  throu^^  whieh  Jordan  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  On 
the  east  are  the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Jantta ;  on  the  north-east  thesnowy 
Hormon,  and  the  fine  castle  of  Banias,  rising  high  above  the  p:rove8 
which  surround  the  foaming  Jordan.  On  the  north-west  is  Abel  beth 
Maachah,  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  ;  and  on  the  west  the  (Jidilean  ridgea, 
erowiH'd  with  sacred  shriiies,  which  no  tloubt  preserve  the  memory  of 
ancient  places  sacred  to  the  >Settiii^  Sun,  This  view  is  one  of  the  most 
pictures(pie  in  Syria,  and  the  natural  sunctuaiy  thus  formed,  in  the  centre  of 
the  hills  close  to  the  great  streams,  is  just  such  a  site  as  is  found,  in  Moab 
or  in  Gilead,  to  present  a  field  of  dolmois  and  menhirs,  which  it  can 

>  But  at  Aiu-Fijeh  precisely  similar  rock  cuttings,  made  for  aqueducts,  were 
afterwards  used  for  roedt.    I  had  the  privilege  cf  hearing  Captain  Conder 
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hardly  be  doulitrd  were  erected  as  places  of  sacrifice  to  a  local  divinity. 
Seven  such  ceutreft  were  discovered  in  1881  by  the  Sm-vey  party  in  Moab, 
and  the  experience  thus  gained  led  to  the  recognition  of  another  centre  on 
tiie  bsMltic  knoU  doae  to  Tell  el  Kady. 

The  knoU  k  knofwn  only  to  the  Anl»  as  the  nun  of  thelitlie  palm" 
(NnkheflehX  hat  it  has  detfly  been  a  dolmen  centre,  the  monamntB  having 
been  all  constructed  of  hard  hlocks  of  bkck  ba»alt.  Hie  great  weight  of 
this  material  canaos  the  numnmenta  to  be  smaller  than  nu»t  of  those  found 
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east  of  Jordan.  On  tlie  south-west  side  of  the  knoll,  just  al>ove  the  ix>ad 
from  Abl  to  Tell  el  Kady,*  two  of  the  dolmens  stand  dose  together.  The 

explain  at  lome  length,  on  the  spot)  the  Wfsral  points  he  has  tonohsd  i^on  in 

this  note,  concerning  the  8it<;  of  Capernaum,  and  also  of  reading  on  the  spot  Sir 
Charles  Wilson'p  paper  on  the  opposite  side  of  tin.*  .tame  question,  as  publislicd 
in  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  pp.  375  to  387.  I  humbly  venture  to  think  that 
the  arguments  there  set  out  arc  uncoutro verted,  and  that  the  cautious  conclusion 
of  thoM  eleariy  written  pages  wiU  still  oommend  itielf  to  the  judgment  of  meet. 
"It  is  reiy  dsncaUe  thst  ettensive  ezeaTationi  should  he  msds,  both  at  Xhaii 
Minjeh  and  Tell  Hum,  as,  until  this  is  done,  it  is  imposiilde  to  say  witik 
certainty  which  is  Capernaum.  I  think,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  j>lace,  and  I  woidd  place 
Capernaum  at  Tell  Uum,  ....  and  the  Galilean  iiethsaida  (if  there 
were  one  distinct  from  Julias)  at  Khau  Minyeh." — J.  N.  D. 

1  Immediately  on  eroesing  the  strsam  without  a  name  that  flows  aiid*w^f 
between  the  Vshr-eUiisbiay  and  the  Nahr^d-Lsddln.  (Bnrrej  Mnp  of 
Western  Palestine^  Sheet  IL)— J.  N.  Di 
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most  western  (No.  1  sketch)  presents  a  table  stone,  5  feet  long,  3  feet  broad , 
supported  on  three  stones,  and  surrounded  with  several  others.  The 
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artiticiiil  chanctor  of  the  structure  w  inarketl  by  tlie  small  i)ebble8  wliieli 
have  been  inseiied  between  the  top  stone  and  the  8iip|X)rtuig  stones,  so  as 
to  make  the  former  steady ;  and  ahoQow  is  found  in  the  top  stone,  whidi, 
though  not  so  well  defined  (fn  conseqoenoe  of  the  haidness  of  the  material) 
as  in  many  of  the  limestone  dolmeni^  is  yet  evidently  not  anatnnl  fsatnre. 
The  top  »tone  is  only  raised  about  S  feet  from  the  ground,  but  this  is  often 
the  case  in  the  Moabite  examples. 

The  second  dolmen  (No.  2  sketch),  soutli-east  of  the  praoeding  and 
not  far  from  it,  resembles  the  monuments  found  in  India  or  in  Europe, 
which  have  l)een  called  semi-dolmens  by  Mr.  James  PVrgusson.  A  blo^'k 
of  basalt,  5  feet  long,  is  suppoiled  on  a  cubical  pillar,  2^  feet  high,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  stone  resting  on  the  gi-ound. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  knoll  two  other  examples,  well  marked,  but 
of  somewhat  different  stmetore,  were  found.  One  oonsisis  of  a  block  (No.  3 
sketdi)  6  feet  long,  supported  by  a  stone  beneath,  so  as  to  foim  an  inclined 
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table  stone,  the  highest  part  of  the  top  surface  being  4  feet  from  llie  ground. 
The  great  weight  of  the  basalt  makes  the  erection  of  this  structure  a  work 
which  must  have  required  very  considerable  labour.  The  stone  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  nide  circle  of  smaller  blocks,  and,  as  in  the  first  s]>ecimen, 
it  is  kept  steady  by  a  small  pt*l)ble  insei'tcd  Ix-m'utli  it  on  one  aide,  a  detail 
which  makes  yet  clearer  the  artitU  ial  nature  of  the  structure. 

The  fourth  examj)le,  a  little  further  eiist,  presentij  a  square  stone  about 
4  feet  across,  supported  on  three  other  stones.  All  four  of  these  monu- 
ments are  closely  similar  to  examples  found  in  Moab,  where  they  occur  in 
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oonnectioii  with  apecuneiu  eo  large  as  to  allow  of  a  mau  walkiug  erect,  in 
•ooe  uutenow,  under  the  table  ftone. 


No.  4  Sketc  H. 

In  addition  to  these  unmistakeahle  exanij>K's,  tliere  are  many  other 
fallen  dolmens  and  single  blocks  wtrewn  over  the  hill ;  in  some  cases 
the  monuments  seem  to  have  been  purposely  destroyed,  especially  those 
most  oonspicuoualy  placed ;  and  in  one  iMtan*^,  at  obeenred  by  Mr.  IMton, 
the  table  stone  appeared  to  have  been  delibeniefy  ahattered  into  at  least 
three  pieces,  which  evidently  at  one  time  fonned  a  single  stone.  It  seems 
probable  that  most  of  the  dolmens  were  snrronnded  with  a  eirde  of  small 
stones,  and  this  arrangement  has  also  been  noticed  among  other  groups 
east  of  Jordan. 

The  great  interest  attiichin;;  to  tliis  discovei-y  lies  in  the  connection 
existing  between  this  group  of  dolmens  and  tlie  historically  sacred  centre 
of  Diin,  close  beside.  The  investigation  of  tlie  Moabite  dolmens  seemed 
to  point  to  their  original  use  as  altars ;  and  modem  critics  have 
reoQgnised  severs!  alloslons  in  the  Old  Testament  to  saoh  momnments 
ereciiki  1^  the  Gsnaanite  tribes,  and  by  the  eaily  Innelites.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  the  specimeDS  now  under  considerstion,  we  may  have  the  remains 
of  the  ssnctuary  erected  by  Jeroboam  to  the  calf  idol ;  but  if  Josephus  is 
to  be  credited,  and  if  a  small  temple,  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was 
erect^^d  over  the  iniaije,  it  is  possible  that  the  dolmens  mark  a  yet  older 
religious  centre  of  the  Mittites  or  Ammorites.*   In  the  case  of  the  iiethel 

'  Jeroboam's  calf  worship  must  have  been  mingled  with  rcminiieenccs,  at 
least,  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  bull  Men  at  On,  in  Kgypt,  venerated  as 
the  earthly  representative  of  Ra  the  Sun,  the  daily  renewer  of  life  ;  and  the  little 
temple  mentioned  bj  Josephus  probably  stood  on  the  httle  plateau  on  the 
nmunit  of  the  apparently  artiiioiaUy  oonstruoted  Tell  el  XA^.  Thus  In  one 
eentfe  we  now  see  oombiaed  the  remsins  of  Hve  fbniis  st  least  of  nature 
worship  :  the  Phoenician,  on  Mount  Hermon ;  the  Osnaaoite  dolmens,  atXh. 
T^ukheileh ;  the  Egyptian,  si  TeU  el  KA4y  i  sod  the  Cheek  and  Bonsn,  at 
i'aneas.— J.  N.  D. 
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flaaetoaiy,  Jeroboam  tmly  raoooMciBted  an  andent  reUgkMu  oentre,  and  ife 

appears  probable  that  the  shrine  at  Dan  had  in  like  mAnnftif  bem  a  local 
reUgions  centre  long  before  the  time  of  JeroboanL  The  name  Hermon  ia 
eupposed  to  signify  "the  Great  Sanctuary;"  and  the  mountain  wtm  a 
sacred  spot  from  a  very  early  period,  and  may  be  said  still  to  be  so 
considered  by  the  Druzes,  whose  principal  shrines  are  found  on  its  slopes, 
while  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  temples  were  erected  on  all  aides  of  the 
summit,  and  on  the  highest  peak  itself. 

The  diaoG?efy  of  dobBini  In  ao  intereadng  a  locality  haa  therefore  an 
important  bearing  on  the  histocy  of  rode  atone  monmnenti.  In  Jodea, 
these  airuduies  seem  to  have  been  pnrposelj  destroyed,  and  not  a  single 
weU  defined  example  has  been  found.  In  Galilee,  on  the  other  hand, 
iHiere  the  ioonodaam  of  the  Jerusalem  school  was  less  powerful,  several 
good  specimens  have  been  found,  notably  Ilajr  ed  Dummy  or  "stone  of 
blood,"  erected  on  a  high  point  noith  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  Moab, 
some  700  dolmens  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  probably  many  others 
remain  to  be  discovered.  The  exploration  of  the  group  at  Dan  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  yet  mad^  in  connection  with 
rode  stone  monmnents  in  j^yria. 

In  conneetion  with  this  subject  a  few  notes  may  be  added  aa  to  the 
remains  of  calf  wonhip  in  this  distnkit  At  an  early  period,  the  site  of 
Abel  beth  Maachah  appears  to  have  been  much  venerated  aa  '^^tn'ng 
an  oracle  (2  Sam.  xx,  18),  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  great  mound 
sooth  of  this  town  (the  modem  villafje  of  Abl,  west  of  Tell  el  Kady)  is 
still  called  Tell  el  'Ajj<\l  ("  the  hill  of  the  calves").  A  flat  plateau  at  the 
top  seems  to  have  been  artificially  levelled,  as  though  to  form  a  site  for  a 
temple  or  a  town.  The  situation  of  Abl  is  such  that  from  the  mound  the 
sun  would  appear,  at  the  summer  solstice,  rising  behind  Hermon,  while  the 
dinction  in  whidi  it  wonld  set  at  the  sune  season  is  mailGBd  staU  by 
the  shrine  of  Neby  Aweideh,  standing  against  the  sky-line.  His  name 
reprosenta  the  Hebrew     and  sjgnifiss  "a  snbstitate.*' 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  golden  calf  was  a  symbol  of  the  smi, 
and  of  the  yomig  or  rising  sun  more  especiaUly.  The  ritual  of  the  Israelite 
calf  worship  appears  to  have  included  human  sacriiice,  accordin:^  to  the 
correct  trauslatiott  of  a  passage  in  iioeea  (jdii,  2),  "eacrificiiig  men  they 
kiss  the  calve.«i.'' 

The  erection  of  numerous  altars,  in  connection  with  these  rites,  is 
specially  mentioned  by  Hosea  (xii,  11),  "their  altars  aie  as  heaps  in  the 
foRows  of  the  fielda." 

It  is  also  cuzions  to  observe  that  calf  worship  may  be  said  to  survive  to 
the  present  day  in  this  district^  for  the  Druses  are  well  known  to  pteseifo 
abrassinu^of  a  calf  in  their  diape]%  or  l)ftd/1Ni^  on  Hermon.  Itistnie 

'  Tbeie  is  soother  •hiine  on  the  same  wwtem  ridge,  *«  Neby  ]idieibib»'* 

equivalent  to  that  of  "  the  darling,"  or  "  the  beloved,"  which  may  stand  for 

Adonis  and  tlio  departing  sun.  From  the  Tell  el  Kady  platform  Subeibek, 
the  Mizpeh  under  Hermon  stands  out  due  east,  and  Neby  Aneideh  due  WMt) 
they  are  clearly  in  lino  with  its  axis  for  rising  and  setting  sun.->  J.  N.  D. 
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that  they  now  treat  it  witli  contempt,  iiM  an  emblem  of  Der^izi  the  heretic, 
whom  their  great  teacher  Hamzeh  pronounced  (by  a  play  on  the  Arabic 

wonls  \ijel  (Jjsrf )         '^i^''  (^JacX  fiometimea  pronounced  by 

Egj'ptianfi — and  he  w;w  for  many  years  an  inhabitant  of  Cairo — tdmoat  indi>?- 
tinguiahably,  a8  \ly7),  to  be,  not  a  "wise  man"(MX7),  but  a  aiU  {'Ajl). 
Nevertheless,  the  Druze  religion  spread  in  the  11th  century  among  the 
lama'Ueh  peasantry  of  Uermon,  who  preserved  many  reumants  of  the  old 
CSmftiBite  religion,  and  it  U  poamble  that  Hmniwh  at  fint  toieiatod  tlia  calf 
idol,  Jnat  as  Huhanuned  tolerated  the  atone  worship  of  Mecca ;  and  that 
the  contempt  with  which  the  hraaa  image  is  now  regarded  ia  reaUy  a 
later  outcome  of  the  development  of  the  Druze  philosophy. 

*Ain  Jffashbey. — Very  little  remains  to  be  added  to  these  notea,  aa  the 
diacovery  of  dolmens  at  B&ni&s  was  the  culminating  jwiint  of  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  Uoyal  tour.  As,  however,  every  inscription  recovere<l  in 
Palestine  ia  considered  of  interest,  the  following  is  noticed.  It  waa 
pointed  out.  on  the  4th  May,  on  the  arched  fa^atle  of  a  vault,  whence  a 
tine  spring  i.s.sues  ou  the  west  side  of  the  great  Baalbek  plain,  north  of 
Zahleh.  It  ap{>earB  to  be  a  Latin  dedication  to  Jujnter  Optimns  Maaumus, 
and,  in  common  with  the  templca  of  Baalbek,  and  others  in  the  aame 
plain,  it  ia  probably  to  be  attribated  to  the  8nd  century  a.d.  :— 

lOMHORAP  =0£V  RVEV8 

The  vault  is  0  feet  in  diameter,  witli  nine  rou.iS'iin^^  and  a  round 
section,  the  keystone  Ix'ing  narrower  than  the  haunch  stones,  as  inmost 
work  of  the  later  Kouum  or  early  Byzantine  jk  j  iod  in  Syria. 


Tlie  following  note  refers  to  a  collection  of  seals  presented  to  Their 
Royal  Highnesses,  during  their  stiy  in  D;ima.>*cus,  by  the  Arab  Sheikh 
Mijwel,  and  entrusted  to  my  care  in  order  to  obtain  information  from 
competent  authorities  with  regard  to  their  value. 

Seals  from  Palmyra. 

The  string  of  scab  indodes  seven  in  all,  as  follows 
No.  1  ia  merely  a  bead,  possibly  of  glass,  and  without  any  design. 
No.  2  is  a  .small  cylinder,  such  as  is  commonly  found  in  Assyria.  These 
cylinders  were  used  as  seals  for  signing  the  clay  tablets  with  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  seal  being  rolled  round  in  the  wet  clay.  The  present 
specimen  is  about  |  inch  long  and  ^  inch  in  diameter.  The  design 
reproaents  »  node  lonale  figure,  holdiqg  »  enxik  or  crocier,  and  standing 
between  two  igium  in  long  robea:  ^at  to  the  left  having  the  hands 
faised,  aa  though  in  pcayer,  and  that  to  tibe  right  exactly  Amrw— pnawiitig^ 
with  its  face  turned  to  the  central  figure.  The  two  ooter  figures  seem 
to  have  either  feathers  on  their  heada,  or  else  hairy  ears,  projecting  like 
honu.  Behind  the  light-hand  figure  are  well  deajgned  repteaontationa  of 
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a  lion  and  a  winged  griphon,  with  an  S-okaped  pattern  or  oofled  snake 
between  theuL  The  griphen  is  at  the  top^  and  the  lion  below  die 
aefpmtk 

This  seal  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Pinches,  the  well-known  A-ssyt  iaii 
scholar,  to  he  Assyriiui,  and  to  date  alxmt  1500  b.c.  "It  evidently 
illustrates,"  he  says,  "the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hade.s.  To  the  right  is 
Ninkigal,  Queen  of  Hades  ;  in  the  niidtile,  Tshtjir,  deprived  of  her  clothing 
and  ornaments  ;  on  the  left,  a  divine  attendant,  in  an  attitude  of  worsliip." 

Ishtar,  or  Ashtoretli,  is  the  Assyrian  ni<K)n  goddess.  A  well-known 
myth,  reported  on  the  cuneiform  tableta,  relates  her  descent  to  seek  Dumzi, 
the  flon  of  life  "in  the  infernal  ni^ooa  This  is  a  Semitie  parallel  to  the 
seeking  of  Osiris  by  Isis,  and  is  founded  on  the  worship  of  tiie  son  and  of 
the  moon,  which  is  alternately  separated  (when  fUl)  feom  the  ton,  and 
joined  to  him  (when  new).  Mulge,  the  King  of  Hell,  and  his  consort 
Ninkigal,  answor  to  the  (ireck  Aidoneiis  and  Perse))hone,  tlie  Indian 
Yama  and  Diirga,  or  the  Eg}'ptian  Set  and  Nephthys.  The  Accadians 
also  believed  in  four  kinds  of  genii,  or  demons,  who  were  personifietl  under 
the  form  of  ditlerent  beasts  ;  and  this  ideii  wiis  adopted  by  the  Assyrian* 
after  their  conquest  of  the  Accadiajis.  Of  these,  the  I^majt  resembleii  a 
lion,  sometimes  with  a  human  head,  or  with  wings,  while  the  Nattig  was 
like  an  eag^  These  deities  resemble  the  four  nnsennoni  who  aoecMnpany 
Osiris  in  Hades,  according  to  the  Egyptian  religion,  and  who  are  repre- 
aented  with  the  heads  of  animals. 

It  is  possible  that  the  animals  repi-esent^nl  on  tlie  seal  under  oonsideimp 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  infernal  goddess,  are  intended  to  j-epresent  the 
two  kinds  of  denions  a1»<>ve  described.  The  figure  behind  IshUir  may 
perha|)s  be  Mulge  himself,  the  Assyrian  Pluto.  The  crook  in  the  hand  of 
Ishtar  resembles  the  sceptre  of  Osiris,  and  also  ajjjK'ars  in  India  in  con- 
nection with  Kri.shna  (the  Imiian  Aik)11o),  It  is  given  to  tlie  beneficent 
deities,  represented  as  shepherds  guiding  their  flocks,  and  is  the  proto^Fpe 
of  the  Christian  Groaer. 

Na  3,  a  red  stone^  with  a  design  of  a  lion,  is  considered  to  be  of 
Pehlevi  origin,  and  is  of  no  partieular  interest 

Na  4,  a  reclining  bull,  with  holes  for  eyes,  possibly  once  filled  with 
stones,  is  very  similar  to  the  ropresent^itions  found  in  India  of  Nando, 
the  earth  bull  who  support*  Mahadeva.  It  is  sometimes  of  colossal 
dimensions,  and  made  of  brass,  geneiully  represented  couchaut*  Nanda 
also  sometimes  supports  the  Linga,  in  the  worahip  of  Siva, 

Small  rejiresentations,  like  the  one  in  question,  have  l)een  found  in 
Assyria.  Their  date  is  uncertiiiu,  and  it  is  not  im])08sible  that  they  may 
be  of  Indian  origin. 

No.  5  is  of  inferior  workmanship,  but  apparently  Assyrian.  It 
represents  two  figures  fsdng  oi»e  another  in  prayer.  That  to  the  left  bears 
a  quiver,  and  perhaps  represents  a  king.  That  to  the  light  has  a  loQg 
l)eard,  and  may  represent  a  priest  Above  them,  in  the  centre,  is  a  sun  or 
eUir,  and  between  them  a  pair  of  sf.ikes  or  H}>ears,  apparently  joined 
together.   A  similar  pair  is  shown  behind  the  left-hand  %ure ;  possibly 
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it  is  iutended  as  a  representation  of  tlie  s^iored  tive  of  Asher,  wliieli  was 
an  iru|x>rtant  religious  emblem  (the  biblical  Asherali,  or  "  grove '  The 
general  design  is  like  many  others  found  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs, 
yopiDBODftii^  ft  njil  MkoifiM. 

Ko.  6  Is  a  cylinder  like  Na  but  laxger,  meaiaxing  1  inch  in  length 
bj  }  inch  in  diameter.  The  de^gne  are  not  so  well  preeerved  as  in  the 
fonner  example. 

The  design  is  thus  descriljed  hy  Mr.  Pinches  : — "  To  the  left  is  the 
moon  god  Sin,  in  the  middle  the  owner  of  the  se.al,  on  the  riLrht  a  divine 
attentlant  in  an  attitude  of  worship."  The  date  is  supjtosed  to  be  about 
150<)  B.C.    Sin  w;is  recognised  by  the  crescent  over  liis  head. 

Careful  iiisj>ection  seems,  liowever,  to  show  a  cross  within  the  crescent, 
as  though  the  design,  when  less  worn,  represented  the  iUu,  an  emblem  of 
the  god  Mardnk,  the  Aasyniia  Jnjater. 

CSoee  to  the  central  figure,  on  the  right,  is  a  small  monkey-like  figure 
seated,  and  at  the  top  of  the  seal,  above  this,  is  a  figure  somewhat  like  a 
pig.  Hie  boar  on  Assyrian  reliefii  is  used  as  an  emUem  of  the  sun,  and 
the  owner  of  the  seal  may  thns  perhaps  be  supposed  to  stand  between  the 
two  great  deities  of  sun  and  moon. 

No.  7,  a  yellow  jasiier  in  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  scaralm?us,  I  inch  major 
diameter,  and  ^  inch  minor  diameter.  This  is  the  most  valuable  uf  the 
group,  and  is  a  well  cut  and  well  preserved  »|x;cimen  of  a  Phanician  se;J. 
The  figui-e  and  symbolism,  as  is  usual  in  Phoenician  gems,  are  of  Egyptian 
type,  while  the  inscription  of  five  letters  beneath  is  in  FfaoBnieian  diaiacters. 
The  figure  in  Eg}  ptian  dress  is  crowned  with  the  jMohent,  or  doable  crown 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  left  hand  (or  the  right  in  an  impression) 
is  raised  in  benediction,  the  other  holds  a  sceptre  with  an  inverted  crescent 
on  a  ball  at  the  top^  In  front  of  this  figure  is  the  Ankh,  or  Cruz  Ansata, 
common  to  Assyria  .md  Egypt  as  a  sjmibol  of  life  ;  behind  him  is  an  owl, 
or  a  hawk,  seated  on  a  sceptre  like  that  in  his  hand.  A  star  is  represented 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  same  design  is  rudely  repeated  at  the  back 
the  seal,  about  half  size. 

The  inscription  is  fairly  legible,  and  when  reversed  on  the  seal  it 
i^ypears  to  read — 

which  in  s<|iiaie  Hebrew  wuukl  read  TDM^-  "'^  dou])t,  is  the 

name  of  the  owner  of  the  seal,  the  ^  signifying  "belonging  to."'  The  name 
"TD^?2  comes  e\ndently  from  the  root  nD3i  'thence  the  word  "np^, 
Chaldean  or  Magus. 

Dr.  S.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  whom  this  seal  was  submitted, 
gives  a  description  similar  to  that  above,  but  calls  the  supposed  stars 
"crudal  emblem^"  and  mentions  that  the  sceptre  is  intended  to  be  of 
papyrus. 
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Aiiot&r  Amynuk  seal  ma  pnrduund  in  Jeninlem  hy  Bev.  J.  Daltoo. 
It  reprooenta  a  man  holding  a  bnll  up  hy  Hia  hind  and  a  knifo  in  the 
other  hand.  Probably  it  is  an  early  lepreeontation  of  the  Mitiiiam 
ancrifice  of  the  boll. 

Clavdk  R.  Oohokb,  Coyotam, 

I7th  Jul^,  I88i. 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  UPON  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE 

EXODUS. 

Although  mndi  has  been  wiitten  upon  the  Exodm^  I  Tentora  to  <^for 
theee  ranerks  simply  to  tell  how  I  axrived  at  what  appean  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  the  facta  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  OTenta  In  the  great 
history  of  God's  providential  care  of  Hie  people. 

I  have  read  many  of  the  yarione  sag^Btions,  and  have  received  help 
notably  from  the  Kev.  G.  J.  Chester's  articles  iu  the  July  1880  number  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Funds  Quarterly  Statement^  from  Dr.  Brugwch's 
**  L'Exfxle,"  and  from  Mr.  Keginald  Stuart  Poole'.s  thoughtful  ])aper8  on 
"  Bible  Cities  but  as  I  resided  on  the  borders  of  the  laud  of  Goshen  for 
four  monthe,  have  croned  the  Isthmoa  of  Sues  ten  times  in  various  direc- 
tionsysnd  have  Tieitedsome  of  the  most  Important  sites  eonnected  with  Israel 
in  Egypt,  I  have  had  unusual  opportunities  for  observation.  Perhaps  I 
ent'-r  upon  %  thankless  undert^iking  when  I  point  out  views  which  exactly 
tally  in  eveiy  respect  with  the  Bible  naimtive  of  the  Exodus,  though  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  generally  received  opinion.  There  is  indeed  a 
vaguene88  and  uncertiiinty  about  that  opinion,  for  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  has  never  been  s;it  isfactorily  laid  down,  and  some  of  the  moat 
important  Hebrew  words  in  connection  with  it  have  been  translated  with 
a  bias  incident  to  preconceived  conclusions  rather  tlian  iu  strict  accordance 
with  the  text  lliis  is  natural,  but  when  soeptiGS  attempt  to  cast  even 
ridieole  upon  the  scriptural  reooid,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  look  boldly  into 
the  facts  to  see  how  they  bear  the'  most  seawhing  criticisms.  "When  onoe 
I  arrived  at  what  seems  to  be  the  true  route,  it  was  only  what  I  expected, 
but  it  was  a  great  delight  to  find  that  the  closer  the  investigation  the 
dearer  did  the  story  apj>ear. 

The  Church  has  not  hitherto  accepted  any  i articular  route,  nor  is  that 
necessary,  but  it  is  injf>ortant  that  tliere  hlimild  not  be  the  obstinate 
adherence  to  Mohummeditu  tradition  with  regard  to  sites,  when  the  sub- 
ject has  been  studied  in  maps,  as  insignificant  iu  size  as  they  are  incotrect 
In  geography.  No  wonder  that  with  data  entirely  contrary  to  Sci  ipuu  e, 
and  with  ideas  utterly  incompatible  with  the  geographical  Ud^  many 
have  arrived  at  fidae  conclusions. 

To  confirm  my  personal  oljsen^ations,  I  take  the  Admiralty  charts, 
Wyld's  and  Keith  Jolmstone's  best  maps,  and  the  French  maj)  published 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  liave  liad  Bnigseh  Bey's  map, 
and  the  sketch  map  of  the  Kev,  Greville  Chester  (Quarterly  Statancnt, 
July,  1880)  before  me,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  main  ])oint  I  differ 
from  all  preconceived  ideas  ;  yet  the  various  eircu  in  stances  which  serve  to 

»  "Day  of  Ecst,"  1881.  Soo  also  Mr.  Dunlar  I  Ileath'i  very  interesting 
paper  on  "  Jaimct  and  Jambres/'  in  Quartarljf  Statement  for  October,  1881. 
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ptore  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  Scripture  record  tend  to  show  that  jutt 
at  a  very  critical  time  the  exact  place  of  the  niiracaloiis  delivenmoe 
has  at  last  been  fouiul. 

I  was  pas.sinLj  through  tlie  Suez  Canal  one  day  at  the  be;L(inning  of  thi» 
year  with  a  sci'jttic  whose  stumbling  block  w;is  tia-  luinicle  at  the  Red  Sea. 
I  explained  my  views  ;  he  saw  the  truth,  and  confessed  that  he  never  could 
suffidently  thank  me.  He  begged  that  I  troold  pabliah  a  simple  note  of 
the  facte  as  I  had  ezpUined  them  to  him.  I  have  nnee  had  opportonitiei 
of  mentioning  them  to  one  of  the  moit  leanied  Egyptologists  and  Bible 
students  of  the  day,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  kindly  critidsm  of 
one  of  the  fintt  lleljrew  professors,  as  well  as  that  of  one  of  the  most 
profoimd  Greek  scholars,  of  the  age.  But  I  cannot  expect  that  this  new 
sketch  of  an  event  so  gnind  and  so  majestic  will  ]je  generally  accepted 
until  it  has  Iveen  carefully  wi-ought  out  into  a  |)ei'fect  |»ictnre  that  am  l>e 
IcMiked  into  closely  ;  but  even  this  sketch,  as  it  is,  may  interest  many  more 
than  those  who  have  persuaded  me  to  let  it  be  published. 

I  take  the  "  fieUl  of  Zoan"  as  the  plaoe  where  the  great  ironden  were 
set  forth  before  Pharaoh  (Ftahn  Izzviii,  13^  y),  nntil  he  would  let  the 
people  of  Israel  go.  Tk$n  is  the  Zan  of  to-day,  the  great  dtj  of 
Barneses  II,  the  place  where  splendid  monuments  are  still  to  be  seen 
scattered  and  shattered  on  the  hill  side,  but  with  inscriptions  as  sharp 
cut  as  if  finished  yesterday— Zoan,  "  the  ]>lace  of  depai'ture,"  is  repre- 
sented now  by  an  insignificant  village  on  the  Tajiio  braTK-li  of  the  Nile. 
There  are  no  nionnds  in  all  Goshen'  e<|ual  to  the  hills  of  Zoaii.  Froui  the 
toj)  of  these  hills  all  the  land  of  Goshen  can  be  seen.  When  the  bond 
slaves  were  free  to  go  forth,  from  all  the  plain  they  would  be  pressing 
towards  the  point  where  the  roads  centered  upon  the  one  which  led  to  the 
Promised  Land.  All  the  Hebrews  had  been  well  warned  (Exodus  zii,  4, 6X 
and  would  be  ready  to  move  on  the  very  day  when  Ihe  first  Passover 
feast  was  done.  That  very  night  they  were  thrust  out  by  the  Egyptians. 
Their  rendez\'0U8  was  the  wilderness,  and  their  goal  was  the  Promised 
L:ind.  "Tln-ee  days'  journey"  would  take  them  to  the  ''wilderness,'* 
This  w;ls  all  that  Moses  ha<l  first  asked  for,  that  the}' might  worship.  The 
exait  place  in  the  wilderne.<>i  is  defined.  Tlie  road  across  the  desert  w;« 
before  them,  "  but  Hod  led  them  not  that  way."  "By  strt^ngth  of  hand 
the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh 
IumI  let  the  |>eople  go,  that  Qod  led  them  not  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  altiauffk  that  «a$  near,  for  God  said,  lest  peradventure  the 
people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  'BgypL  But  Qod. 
led  the  people  about  through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the 

(Tarn  Svph)  *  Sea  of  Beeds,'  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  harnessed 

out  of  the  hmd  of  l^gypt** 

God  caused  them  to  tuni  and  not  go  by  the  direct  route,  lest  they 
might  have  been  harassed  by  the  Egyptians  all  the  way,  and  might  have 

>  Go-iiicn,  "  the  land  of  shopherdt." 
¥.x.  xiii,  17. 
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given  up  their  flight  in  despair.  Tlu  y  were  to  go  in  a  direction  where 
they  would,  by  the  power  of  God,  Ix;  delivered,  mid  the  whole  array  of  the 
pursuers  be  destroyed.  The  Egyptian^  not  the  PhUistineSf  were  the 
enemies  they  had  then  t<>  fear. 

1  might  here  refer  to  other  authorities,  but  as  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole,  one  of  the  best  of  iUl,  accepts  Zoan  as  the  starting  point,  and 
api^earB  to  be  quite  clear  tliaft  the  way  by  the  western  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  aonth  of  Suez^  was  not  the  route  taken,'  I  will  now  try  to  define  the 
exact  oonrse.  I  quite  acknowledge  that  we  may  well  say :  ''Thywayisin 
the  am,  and  Thy  path  Is  in  the  great  watersi  and  Thy  footsteps  are  not 
known,'"  yet  as  it  is  not  God's  footsteps,  but  those  of  SEia  peojple  we  are 
attempting  to  trace,  the  effort  to  .arrive  at  the  truth  is  not  preaomptuous 
when  we  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  2a  our  guide. 

Tlie  Israelites  under  Moses  set  out  from  Rimeses^  the  i-oyal  city,  which 
Lh  ideutilied  with  Zoan.  Their  first  ciimping  place  was  Succoth  {hootlis) 
in  that  district  the  people  dwell  in  booths  at  the  present  day  ;  the 
next,  Etham,  identitied  by  the  Khetham  of  the  Egyptiim  papyri,  translated 
by  Brugsch  Bey.  The  Royal  Falace  9X  Barneses,  the  halting  place  in 
Succoth,  and  the  border  "fortroas"  Etham,  are  all  mentioned  in  extant 
documents^  one  day's  jonmej  intervening,  and  at  Etham  the  way  to  Syria 
is  in  front.  Here  "  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moees  saying,  apeak  unto  the 
chiMreu  of  Israel  that  theytum  Mid  cnf  Miiii)  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdoi  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal  Zephou  "  (Exodus  xiv,  2).  This 
Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  Roman  itinerarium.  B.ud  Zej)hon  is  the 
"  )i')i'theni  Baal^'  so  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the  north  coiist  of  Kg\']>t. 
i*i-liahiroth  is  ^Uhe  place  of  U  i'lfsy'  or  quicksajuls,  thei-efore  ch>se  to  the  sea. 

I  visited  Zoan  by  way  of  the  Yam  Suph  I  passeil  through  Succoth, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  Suez  Canal  vi&  Kautara,  went  to  tlie  place  where 
Etham  on  the  borden  of  the  wildemesa  ought  to  be  found.  There 
were  ruins  of  a  large  city :  some  Arabs  with  a  herd  of  yoimg  camels  were 
resting  near.  I  copied  the  frieae  of  part  of  a  completely  mined  temple, 
on  which  was  the  cartouche  or  shield  with  the  name  of  Hameses  II  rather 
rudely  cut  in  red  gnuiite.  I  iji()uired  of  the  different  Arabs  who  went 
with  me  "  "Where  is  Migdol  ? "  They  all  agreed  in  the  direction,  and  pointed 
towards  the  sea,  and  said  it  was  distant  about  half  a  day's  jouniey.  This 
only  contirmed  what  othei-s  have  mentioned.  In  the  Frencii  map  of  the 
Suez  Canal  it  is  adled  "  the  Migdol  of  the  Bible." 

Many  a  time  had  I  gjized  over  the  desert  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
and  watched  the  mirage  lift  up  the  land  into  little  islands  on  the  horizon.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  land  ended  and  the  sea  began.  On  the  verge 
of  the  great  sea  there  is  a  lov^  narrow  bani  of  aand,  stretching  for  many 
miles  along  the  coast  westward,  and  always  diy  excepting  at  one  point, 

'  Lecture  at  Kensington,  1862.  Sec  nho  Palest ine  Exploration  tkmd  Qsar<«r%r 
Statement,  April,  1881,  page  107.   By  Ber.  Q,  J.  Chester. 

•  Psahn  IxxTii,  19. 

'  Numbers  miii,  4. 

*  Here  they  msy  have  eat  the  rseds  for  shelter. 
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where,  in  strong  westerly  gales  the  sea  washes  through.  This  bank  of 
land  could  readily  hold  the  whole  host  of  fufjitives.  Within  this  Ixmk  was 
a  <,'reat  inland  sea.  On  the  eiistern  shore  the  Israelites  would,  as  directed, 
eiiciunp.  TIr'U  came  the  alurni  that  the  Egyptians  had  followed  them  to 
cut  otr  their  retreat,  and  thus  "  entangled  in  the  lantl,  "  for  "  the  wilder- 
ness shut  them  in  "  Moaes  and  his  followers  were  caught  in  a  trap.  "  And 
wlienFlianohdrsw  nigli  the'ehildm  of  Imel  lifted  up  their  eyes  and 
bebold  the  E^gyptiaiia  maiohed  after  them,  and  thej  were  eore  ainid,  and 
the  children  of  Imel  eried  mX  unto  the  Lcad.*^ 

The  map  herewith  explains  the  probaUe  position  of  the  Hebrew  camp. 
The  Scripture  narrative  explains  the  rest.  There  is  the  terror  in  the 
evening,  the  strong  eant  wind,  the  sea  going  back,  the  night  mado  dark  to  the 
pursuers,  and  light  to  the  pursued.  There  is  the  midnight  niaivh  tlmmgh 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  disastrous  pursuit  in  the  early  morning.  The  dry 
land,  with  the  sea  as  a  defence  on  the  right  liand  and  on  the  left,  safely 
reached  by  the  Israelites,  and  then  the  great  catastrophe  to  the  Egyptians. 
All  this  happened  near  the  sea,  the  grsat  sea,  and  yet  it  was  in  the  Yam 
Suph,  which  is  trandatod  Bed  Sea,  thai  the  mimciUoiis  deUveranee  took 
ph^oe.  £zodiisxT,4;  Joahua  ii,10;  Flmlmcvi,^— all*'8epiof  Beeda'in 
the  Hebrew. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  (  ut  off  the  east  end  of  the  Yam  Sapb,  and  has  cut 
through  the  bank  of  s^uid.  The  Aral.is  tell  of  the  remains  of  buildings 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  sea  near  to  where  Fi-hahiroth  was.  Cities  have 
been  built  there,  and  have  beconie  ruins,"  other  armies  in  the  pride  of 
contjuest  have  been  overwhehueti  at  this  very  place. 

There  have  been  many  changes,  no  doubt,  within  the  last  3,196  years;' 
hut  still  ai  this  wmm  sea,  even  west  of  the  canal,  when  there  is  a  strong 
east  wind,"  the  sea  goes  back,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  shoals  of  fish  are 
left  dead  on  the  shore,  the  sea  is  chsjoged  into  dry  land,  and  the  waves 
flow  hack,  and  a  way  is  opened  through  the  midst  of  the  sea,  a  practicable 
roadway  for  a  host.  The  Lord  cau.sed  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  atroqg 
east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dr}',  an<l  the  waters  were 
divided."  The  Hebrew  word*  here  used  for  divided  is  the  muk-  verlt  ;is 
that  employed  in  refen  iK  e  to  two  other  memorable  miracles  conaecte<l 
with  water,  namely,  when  all  the  foimUiins  of  the  grwit  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  at  the  time  of  the  flood,*  and 
when  mention  is  made  in  the  Ptebnn^  of  the  water  flowing  from  the  rock. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  we  can  understand  how  this  sea  was  pttt  under 
the  power  of  Mcaet^s  rod,  for  the  veiy  same  word  is  used  by  Isaiah' 
when  he  mentions  the  same  miracolous  interposition  of  Fkovidenoe  at  this 

*  Exodus  xiv,  10. 

'  Felusiuni,  ISin ;  both  names  mean  "  mud,'*  sad  may  refer  to  one  city. 
'  T^g  the  Bxodns  st  1814  B.O. 

*  Gen.  vii,  11.  lypn: 

*  Psalm  IzxiT,  15. 
lMishhiii,12. 
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very  criaia.  The  Lord'8  words  to  Moses  were,  "  Lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  Uie  sea  and  divide  it,  and  the  children  of 
Isnel  flhall  go  on  dry  ground  througli  the  midst  of  the  auJ* 

On  the  Bpot  one  can  quite  imagine  the  eoene,  and  the  jogrful  eoipiriae  of 
the  deapairiog  fogitirea  when  the^  saw  the  iratefB  flow  back  and  the  bed 
of  the  sea  quickly  become  dry ;  then  thej took  courage.  "And  the  children 
of  Israel  went  into^  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground."  The  sea 
would,  we  may  suppose,  go  back  so  far  as  to  secure  the  safoty  of  all  the 
fugitives,  and  enable  tliem  to  march  tlirough  the  midst  of  the  !»ea,  and 
deploy  u}>on  that  long  bank  of  Hiind.  The  rearward  would  see  those  in 
front  bend  towards  the  west,  and  in  a  long  long  line  be  marching  between  the 
seas,  with  the  great  blue  horizon  of  the  Mediterranean  filling  up  the  distance. 
For  juat  when  the  first  of  the  fugitives  had  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  sea  this  place  to  which  we  have  traced  them,  they  would  find— and 
this  is  vtary  remarkable— that  they  had  airived  at  a  vety  sanctuary^  where 
the  sea  became  a  wall  of  defence  to  them  OH'  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  So  God  protected  them  from  their  enemies.  "Judah  was  His 
sanctuary,  and  Israel  His  (lominion.  T/ie  sea  sntr — and  Jled  !  Thus  the 
Psalmist  exacti'f  describes  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  and  this 
Psalm  (the  cxiv)  w;is  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  service  of  the  feii«t  of  the 
Passover,  and  is  a  projjer  Psalm  aj)|x>inted  by  our  Church  for  Easter  Day ! 

The  Israelites  had  passed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  the  sea  had  fied 
before  them,  they  liad  walked  on  diy  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  the 
sea  became  a  wall  unto  them  on  the  ri|^t  hand  and  on  the  left ;  eveiy 
dienmstance  tends  to  confirm  the  probable  identificatioB.  We  can  see 
how  the  chariot  wheels  broke,  ami  how  they  drave  heavily.  We  ean  see 
how  the  one  sea  was  driven  back,  and  how  the  great  sea  hrrice  through, 
and  how  the  earth  swallowed  them  up. 

I  have  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  near  this  ver>'  Pi-huhiroth, 
"the  pkce  of  abysses."  When  the  sea  was  gone,  the  groiuid  \v;is  so  dry  it 
scarcely  took  the  impression  of  a  camel's  foot  ;  I  pres-sed  the  ferrule  end  of 
a  walking  stick  into  the  ground,  suddenly,  after  going  in  a  few  inches,  the 
stick  was  swaUowed  up  nearly  to  the  hilt  This  shows  the  character 
of  the  ground  to  be  exactly  such  aawe  find  in  the  sacred  record,  for  when 
the  E^gyptiaaa  deliberately  foUowed  tiie  IsraeUtes  intO'  the  midst  of  the 
aea^  "even  all  Pharaoh's  horses^  his  chariots,  his  horsemen.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  the  morning  watch  the  Lord  looked  into  the  host  of 
the  Eg}'ptinns  through  the  jjillar  of  fire  and  of  tlie  cloud,  and  troubled  the 
host  of  the  Egyyjtiana,  and  took  off  their  chariot  wheels  tliat  they  drave 
them  heavily  ;  so  the  Egyptians  said,  Let  ua  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel,  for 
the  Lord  tighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyptians.  '  The  miracle  of  de- 
struction begins,  the  waters  return  to  their  place-  in  their  strength. 
"  Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  wind,  tho  se*  covered  them,  they  sank  as  lead 
in  the  mi^^ity  waters."    Thus  does  Moses  in  his  song  describe  the 

*  The  word  iafo  ihoukl  be  rendered  through,  aa'a  is  not  used  of  motive  either 
to  or  in  a  plaoe,  it  h  used  of  the  means  or  iostrument  See  Biodns  siv,  16, 
quoted  abofe^  whert  3  is  tvsaslatod  "throni^'* 
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catastrophe ;  and  in  the  12th  Terae  he  adds :  "  Tlie  earth  sw<'iIIowed  them ; " 
no  the  locality  is  very  closely  defined,  and  Pi-hahizoth  in  indeed  the  place 

of  ^nilf.s  !  Jonhua  (xxiv,  6,  7)  very  distinctly  recognises  the  position  and 
the  action  of  tlie  two  soas — the  MeUit*!rranean  and  the  Yam  Suph.  "I 
brought  your  fatheix  out  of  Kirypt,  and  yo  came  unto  ^//f  .sea  :  the  Etryplians 
imi-Mue<l  aft+^r  your  fathei-H  with  diai  iots  and  horsmu'n  unto  the  K<m1  Sea 
(Vam  8uph).  And  when  they  cried  uut<j  the  Lord,  He  put  darkuesa 
between  yan  and  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  th$  mt  np(m  them,  and 
covered  them.*  It  is  precisely  at  tiiia  place  the  Medttcfranean  breaks 
4hr(ragh. 

Moaea  and  his  people  were  safe  on  the  dry  ground,  the  tea  was  a  wall 
imto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  ou  tlieir  left ;  they  could  see  the  utter 
overthrow  of  their  enemies  ;  they  coidd  see  how  the  wind  not  only  carried 
back  the  watem  over  the  midst  of  the  aea,  but  how  the  foaming  billows 
stocMi  upright  :us  a  hc'ip.  It  is  grand  to  see  the  great  waves  fi"oni  this 
place  of  refuge,  the  nanow  bank,  where  the  sea  i.s  a  defence  u|>on  the 
right  hand  aud  ujM>n  the  left,  when  there  is  a  strong  gale  from  the  west, 
ilw  surf  runs  very  high,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  long  strip  of  land 
where  the  Israelites  f oond  themaelves  so  seeore.  The  great  sea  itadf  was 
a  new  wonder  to  these  bond  slaves,  Who  had  been  aooostomed  to  look  out 
through  a  forest  of  reeds  npon  the  placid  sea  which  borders  the  plain  of 
Zoan.  Tlie  yery  reeds  make  a  natural  breakwater,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
surf  upon  the  southern  short-  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  Tlieii-  first  inii>re8sion  of 
the  mighty  waves  that  apptared  to  threaten  them,  but  were  kept  within 
bounds  and  s|>eut  their  stn-ngth  u|H)n  tlie  o|ien  lK>ach  oi  "the  gieat  Sea" 
must  have  astouished  the  Israelites  as  much  as  when  the  sea  went  back 
and  became  a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over ! 

Excepting  on  Chesil  Beach,  and  on  the  south  coast  of  Ceylon,  I  never 
saw  sudi  ad^onous  soil  Indeed,  at  one  point,  and  that  just  about  where 
the  Army  of  Pharaoh  would  feel  its  effects  most  tecribly,  when  there  is  a 
west  wind  the  sea  breaks  through,  and  adds  its  foroe  to  flood  tiie  Tery  land 
which  the  east  wind  made  dry.' 

But  what  Ls  still  more  remarkable,  this  region  of  tliese  rnimcles  has 
become,  in  these  modern  days,  under  the  overruling  providt-nce  of  the 
Most  High,  the  very  spot  where  peo])le  from  all  nations  are  Wing  leil. 
From  the  west  side  of  the  outer  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  where  it  patkies 
through  the  Yam  Suph,  that  sea  qux\»  tem going  6ac^  when  there ia a 
strong  east  wind !  Is  it  at  the  scene  of  the  miraculoua  deUveranee  that 
a  great  central  port  is  being  fbaued,  with  eveiy  probability  of  its  ^**««T"ing 
the  chief  port  for  the  Holy  Land  ?  Is  this  to  be  the  very  pUoe  to  which 
the  scattered  pe(qple  of  God  will  come  when  the  time  d  i'ffgi^hitring 
arrives  ?  They  are  already  coming  in  increiising  numbers  each  sucoeediuig 
year.    WiU  the  place  o/tke  Jixodm  6e  tin  opm  gate  of  tk»  rttnmP 

>  The  plaos  iHiers  the  tea  breaks  through  is  maiked  on  the  Admiralty  chart 

of  Port  Said. 

^  See  Jeremiah  zxiii,  7,  8,  where  the  great  miraole  of  the  retusa  i*  jaade  to 
edipee  entirelj  the  minds  of  the  Bxodoi. 
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What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Port  Said  and  the  Canal  ?  Were  it  not  that  I 
snw  the  herjiiiniu^^  of  this  new  wonder,  the  ojn  iiiii*,' uf>  of  this  way  for  all 
nation!^  to  {klsh  through,  this  centre  for  all,  and  t'S{>ci  ially  fi»r  (rod's  jwopie 
who  are  scattered  abroad,  I  would  not  have  dared  to  scrutinise  so 
closely  this  story  of  the  Exodus ;  but  when  I  thought  I  saw  sigus  of  a 
great  minda  that  has  only  now  begun»  I  was  led  to  look  out  fat  any 
signs  thereof  Qod*B  doings  in  the  past^aod  I  think  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
bat  i»robabIe  that  the  one  erent  points  inevitabl;^  to  the  other :  for  He 
"  who  knoweth  our  fhooghts  long  before,  ha.s  made  His  plans  from  the 
beginning."  This  new  view  of  the  scene  of  the  Exodus  takes  nothing 
away  from  its  mimculou.s  character  as  a  providential  interi>oHition  prepaid 
and  carried  out,  and  .m  every  detail  tallies  with  tlu-  Scripture  record 
as  to  when,  where,  and  how,  it  seeinn  to  me  to  iK'conie  even  more 
extraordinary  that  l)efore  this  elucidation  of  that  which  has  l^een  hid 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries,  the  greatest  highway  for  all  nations 
had  been  made,  the  preparations  for  the  still  greater  mirade  of  the 
incoming  had  been  actually  going  on  at  the  very  place  where  Moses  sang 
his  pivphetie  hymn,  which  is  one  of  the  songs  of  heayen,  *'Thoa  shalt 
bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  the 
place,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  ma<le  for  Tliee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  sanctuaiy, 
O  Lord,  which  Thy  hands  have  established.  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever!"  (Ex.  xv,  17,  18). 

T  lM?lievethat  those  ma|ifl  which  confine  their  information  to  geoLjra]>hical 
facts  will  l)eat  help  in  clearing  up  the  dirticulties  that  have  j>erple\ed  for 
centuries  the  searching  after  truth.  Much  may  yet  be  discovered  by 
painstaking  ezidoreiB,  for  Lower  Egypt  is  fallow  grotmd  in  the  great  field 
of  leaeardL  Even  where  we  follow  up  the  Exodus  from  the  jdaoe  where 
eTenything  serves  to  prove  that  the  miraculous  deliveranoe  happened,  we  at 
once  CMne  upon  the  names  of  deserts,  not  of  towns.  There  IS  first  the 
wildemesB  of  Shur,  cloee  to  Pi-hahiroth  {compare  Numbers  xxxiii,  with 
Exodus  XV,  22).  Shur  means  "  wall."  In  Wyld's  maj)  the  site  of  this  wall 
is  given.  At  the  time  of  tlie  Exodus  it  had  Jilready  been  built  nearly 
151)  years,  and  Jis  no  trace  of  it  is  visible  on  the  surface,  it  was  probably 
built  only  of  crude  bricks,  or  of  mounds  of  saini,  iia  a  brexustwork  defence 
against  the  Shepherd  Kings,  perhaps  the  Pharaohs  of  Joseph's  day,  who 
were  driven  out  before  Mosee^a  time.  The  oppressors  of  the  Inaelites 
knew  not  Joseph.  Barneses  the  Great  had  become  a  mighty  conqueror ; 
he  had  his  chariots  and  horsemen,  his  fottrcsoea  and  towers  (his  Ethams  and 
Migdols).  The  wall  would  soon  become  useleai  as  a  defene^  for  ^  sands 
in  the  tk^sert  of  Shur  are  consUintly  on  the  move.  However,  from  that 
desert  the  Israelites  went  onward  to  the  wilderness  of  P^tham  (Numbers 
xxxiii,  8),  so  that  they  went  back  by  the  same  way  tliey  had  come,  after 
they  turned  as  God  commaiided,  so  as  not  to  go  by  "  the  way  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines."  Their  enemies  were  destroyed,  they  had  seen  them 
dead  ontiie  seashore.  When  the  IsraeliteB returned,  the  signs  of  ddivur- 
anoe  were  seen  in  the  tokens  of  God's  vietoiy,  the  very  verge  of  the 
field  of  battle,  where  the  natural  forces  were  His  weapons  of  destruction. 
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Some  had  perislietl  iii  the  fjuicksaiuls  where  God  had  led  them,  some  had 
been  overwhelmed  hy  the  sea  which  God  had  brought  over  them. 

God  guided  and  God  protected ;  the  Inaelite  host  kept  etnlgbt  on 
inetead  of  tunung  now  into  the  way  of  the  land  d  thie  Philistuiea'' 
They  would  probably  get  waterat  Etham  horn  ctfials  U  the  Pelonle 
branch  of  the  Nile,  if  that  existed  then.  But  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham 
they  marched  three  days  without  meeting  with  water  ;  then  they  would 
arrive  at  Marah,  or  the  present  site  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Much  of  deep 
interest  might  Ix^  s^iid  of  this  region  ;  but  tii-st  there  ;ire  some  points  in  the 
Bible  narrative  more  important  to  be  uuted  with  special  reference  to 
the  name  — Red  Sea. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  terms  Sea  of  Galilee  "  and  Dead  Sea ; " 
we  zead  even  of  the  braseu  sea  within  the  Temple  Ooort,  and  the  crystal 
sea  in  heaven,  so  we  can  understand  the  biaa  of  the  Hebrew  mind  in 
respect  to  the  JirfingniBiimg,  by  special  designations^  the  seas  they  wished  to 
deiine.  The  first  mention  of  the  sea  where  the  miracle  of  the  Exodue 
took  place  occurs  in  Exodus  X,  19,  where  we  lead  that  the  locusts  that 
had  |)lagued  the  Egyptians  were  blown  by  a  west  wind  :  "  a  west 
wind  "  blew  them  into  what  the  Hebrews  called  the  Yam  Suph.  A  north 
wind  would  be  needed  to  blow  them  forty  or  fifty  miles  over  the  denei-t  to 
reach  the  Bed  Sea  at  Suez.  Yam  mean.s  sea,  "Suph  "  is  exactly  llie  .s.'inie 
word  that  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Extnius  to  describe  the  reeds  or  flagti 
amongst  which  the  infant  Moses  was  found.  The  Israelites  on  the  plain 
of  Zoan  could  see  the  locusts  fall  into  the  Yam  Suph,  or  sea  of  reeds. 
Suph  i»  used  in  the  maigin  of  the  RngKwh  version  in  the  first  verse 
of  Deuteronomy,  irtiere  mentbn  is  made  of  the  plain  near  Jordan ;  in  the 
Hebrew  the  word  "Suph"  alone  is  used,  and  some  well  known  bed  ol 
reeds  is  probably  meant,  but  our  translators,  being  ignorant  of  the  locality, 
add  the  word  "  sea,"  and  make  the  Red  Sea  there !  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, always  translate  Yam  Suph  as  Sehilf  Meer,  or  "sea  of  reeds."  The 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  does  not  thus  translate  Yam  Suph,  but  maXe,?  it, 
;ts  our  authori.ned  version  does,  fpv6pd  SaXa(T(Ta  or  Re<l  Sea.  Ilenec  many 
miaunderstandings ;  but  we  must  not  try  to  clear  these  up  by  accepting 
comparatively  modem  designations ;  we  must  look  at  tlungs  as  tiiey 
were.'  Hie  Greeks  knew  the  beauty  of  the  Mediterranean  blue,  and 
when  they  first  oame  to  sail  on  the  Yam  Suph  (Sea  of  Beeds),  they  need 

'  Geography  was  httle  known  even  at  the  time  when  the  Septuagint  wm 
written,  and  it  is  poinble  that  the  local  name  of  Yam  Suph  waa  forgotten.  The 
Jews,  who  tnadated  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  had  to  aooqpt  the  Qieoiaa  nameof 

the  sea,  which  had  already  a  Greek  designation.  No  local  tradition  had  satis- 
factorily defined  the  place  of  the  miracle  which  waa  wrought  more  than  1,000 
years  before  the  Septuagint  was  written.  The  translators  may  hnTe  accepted 
the  mcdem  Red  Sea  as  the  srene,  to  make  tlic  wonder  appear  the  more  gigantic, 
but  the  real  miracle  is  the  way  in  which  God  guided  His  people  tjt  the  right 
wajf  to  ik€  wrtf  plac§  where  they  would  be  salii,  and  whexe  their  enemies  would 
be  deitroyed,  and  them  He  ruled  the  winde  and  the  sees  aoeordiag  to  His 
wilL 
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not  accept  the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  h;ul  ciilled  it — these  had  goue 
centuries  before  the  Greeks  came — nor  need  they  adopt  the  name  the 
Egyptians  gaTe  it,  which  had  the  aame  ngnifioation  as  tbat  of  tiie 
Hebrews  (the  Coptic  Bible  has  the  same) ;  but  by  whatever  channel  the 
Greeks  entered  E^ypt,  and  espedally  if  thej  entered  tfareqgh  the  atrip  of 
sand  into  this  inland  sea,  they  woidd  find  their  galleys  floating  on  a  coloured 
sea,  red,  with  sand  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  mote  and  more  red  at  the  time 
of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  (Sh.'\T'y>e  in  his  History  of  Eirypt  sjiys 
"the  Nile  reaches  tho  Delta  n-d  witli  Ethio]tian  soil.")  The  inner  lx)rder 
next  to  Goshen  i.s  line<l  with  reeds,  ho  that  at  the  pr«>s*^it  dav  the  entmiiee 
to  the  Tanic  branch,  which  lead.s  to  Zoan,  is  invisible  from  ti»e  Vain 
Suph  ;  but,  thanks  to  floating  buoys  of  reeds,  the  channel  can  be  traced 
and  the  river  entered.  On  my  way  to  Zoan  I  croeied  thas  sea  with  a 
glorious  breeae ;  it  is  qnite  a  sea,  for  from  its  oentare  its  own  horuBon 
bounds  it,  but  tiie  Inoken  edges  of  mirage-like  islands  teH  that  land  is 
near.  Its  waters  are  salt ;  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  lateen  aa^  that  are 
its  only  ornament  show  wliat  a  busy  place  it  might  be,  were  there 
myrijuls  of  slaves  t<i  keep  up  the  embankments  that  in  Egypt's  n^ohh^n 
days  held  back  tliis  nail  water  from  the  land  of  Zoan  whttJi  the  Nik- 
ininLjled  it^  ih.nul  with  the  lagoon  of  this  Sea  of  Reeds.  That  long  iianx)W 
strip  of  dry  ground  before  mentioned  prevented  the  reatly  exit  of  tlie 
water  of  the  Nile  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  still  prevents  it ;  ao  when 
the  inundations  come,  part  of  the  once  fertile  field  of  Zoan  beoones  a 
brackish  marsh,  for  the  waters  of  the  aea  and  river  intermingle  and  flood 
the  plain.  The  exits  to  the  aea  are  few  and  shallow. 

Tliere  is  yet  nnnther  way  to  account  for  the  Yam  Suph  being  called 
the  Red  Sea,  Although  Herodotus  and  others  mention  the  Red  Sea, 
and  carry  the  saine  name  to  the  PersiMi  (Julf,  and  vven  confmind  it 
with  the  Iiiilian  Orean.  we  can  trace  the  (irecian  titl^  into  earlier  times, 
and  perhajw  it  wa.s  not  from  the  colour  of  the  water  Itut  from  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  a  mythological  king,  tlie  "  Erylhrijm  Sea ''  received  its 
Grecian  name.  Hie  story  goes  that  the  parents  of  Andromeda  ruled  in 
Ethiopia  and  claimed  for  their  daughter  a  purer  type  of  beauty  than 
even  that  of  the  loveliest  nymphs  of  the  sea.  Neptune  was  petitioned 
to  punish  such  presumption  ;  he  sent  a  terrible  flood  over  the  land  (the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  perha{)s),  and  this  could  only  be  aaauaged  by 
the  Hacrifice  of  Andromeda  ;  but  Perseus,  returning  from  his  victory  over 
MediLs.'i,  recovered  the  Ethiopian  ]irincess,  and  she  Ix'came  his  bride. 
Eiythras,the  wm  l>orn  of  this  union,  iKM-ame  the  sovereign  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  f^ea  upon  the  coast  was  known  thereafter  as  the  *f)v6f)a  6iik(ia<ra. 
When  the  mjrthological  story  was  forgotten,  the  sea  bordering  upou 
Egypt  kept  tJie  aame  name,  and  more  modem  translators  called  it  the 
''Red  Sea;**  but  as  the  linuts  of  the  kingdom  of  Erythrss  were  never  known, 
wo  can  see  how  the  name  eventually  was  given  to  all  the  seas  l^eyond  even 
the  limits  of  Cleopatn*s  power.  But,  after  all^  the  mythical  kini;  might 
have  received  his  name  from  the  veritable  sea,  just  as  the  Yam  Suph  may 
have  got  its  Qredan  name  from  its  veritable  colour. 
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III  tlie  diiMt  nanatiTe  of  the  Ezodu  tbe  cms  word  sea  (fyt)  k 
generally  used.  But  when  the  plan  of  the  route  is  given  for  the  Israelites 
to  take— they  were  not  to  go  by  "  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistineii," 
although  tliat  was  near — we  are  told  that  God  led  the  people  about,  made 
them  to  turn  t<jward8  the  wildcrnoss  of  the  Yam  Suph,  which  we  chooae  to 
traualate  as  the  Rtnl  Sea.  Moses  in  his  song  uses  the  same  wortis,  as  well 
as  the  single  word  for  aen.  To  the  Hebrews  t/ic  sea  is  always  the 
Mediterranean,  just  as  to  Job,  who  dwelt  in  Arabia,  we  may  suppose 
the  Ma  he  ao  frequently  refen  to  wee  the  modem  Bed  See ;  it  «ae  the 
greet  aea  to  him,  therefore  one  that  needed  no  special  ioeel  designation. 
But  this  special  designatiim  was  needed  for  Moees  at  Migdol,  becanse 
the  Meditenansmi  was  in  front,  the  Sea  of  Sarbonis  to  the  east^  the 
Yam  Suph,  or  Sea-of  Reeda,  to  the  west,  and  by  t/iai  he  wis  to  move  to 
the  encampment  to  which  God  had  commanded  him  to  go.  I  look  at 
the  Old  Testament  <ind  I  find  places  where  Yam  Suph  is  translated  Red 
Sea,  some  undoubtedly  ref»*rring  to  the  place  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Exodus.  In  the  New  TesUimeut  there  are  only  two  jilaces  where  tlie 
Red  Sea  is  named  :  those  of  course  are  found  in  the  Cireek,  but  tliat  Cireek 
IS  in  both  places  the  natural  translation  of  the  Septuagint  words,  for  Yam 
Suph  had  oome  to  be  accepted  as  ipvBpd  Maova,' wherever  that  mif^t  be. 
The  word  was  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  but  intelUgible  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  was  probablj, 
in  both  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  first  used  in  fftibnv; 
for  in  one  case  St.  Stephen  was  speaking  in  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  and 
in  another  ease  tlie  aiithor  of  the  Ei)istle  t<t  the  Hebrews  was  tr^'ing 
to  convince  hin  count ryinen  of  the  trutlis  of  C'hri-Hti.inity  and  the  |Kiwer  of 
faith.  There  ixxo  doubts  ab<)Ut  wliether  the  Epistle  to  the  Heliri  w.s  \v;is 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  although  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  it 
was  ;*  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  when  we  offer  to  the  Jews 
the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  we.teU  them  that  the  miracle  took  place 
at  this  same  Yam  Suph  I  In  the  Hebrew  transbition  of  the  New  Testament 
we  do  not  translate  the  English  or  the  Greek  words  :  we  go  back  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  so  tliat  there  may  be  no  mistake,  and  adopt  the  words 
that  Moees  used,  which  are  ^"^O'D^  (Yam  Suph). 

But  there  are  places  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  doubtless  refer 
to  the  modem  Rod  Se^i,  or  rather  to  the  Gulf  of  Akalia,  for  in  most  casee 
that  seems  to  be  tlie  point  referre<l  to  when  the  modern  Red  Sea  is 
mentioned.-  Here  we  must  go  Iwick  to  the  Hebrew,  and  also  to  the 
Greek  text.  The  latter  is  a  guide  to  the  former,  for  in  one  pLiee  (Judu'es 
zi,  10)  we  find  &^  0dkaavtit,  and  in  another  (1  Kings  ix,  26)  ivxarrii 
A^Uwo^,  the  localities  beiqg  identical ;  the  fint  is  an  attempt,  perhaps, 

^  Set  WofdswortVt  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*  Elim,  the  enosmpment  after  Marsh,  has  not  been  aeeitrately  defined.  It 
•eeiPf  U%  be  probable  that  Blim  (Numb,  szziii,  9,  and  Bz.  zt,  27),  Blath  (Dent, 
ii,  8),  and  Eloth  (1  KiQgs  ix,  are  identioal.  The  rneaamg  b  the  same  in 
Uebraw,  high  trees. 
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to  distinguish  one  sea  from  the  other,  the  f]'iD"D^  (Yam  Soph),  from 

the  ^^D'O"^^  (Yam  Suph),  while  the  seconcl  is  a  tranalatioii  of  the  first, 
namely,  "  the  end  or  head  of  the  sea,"  near  Eziongaher. 

I  Lvm  only  state  tlie.-(e  facts  to  show  that  the  view  I  take  of  the  Kxo<hiH 
wliile  fully  ccinridinij;  with  the  8cripture  narmtive,  almost  forces  us  to 
accept  the  simple  truth  without  having  to  be  troubled  with  inconclusive 
conjectures  as  to  locatftiM ;  for  these  most  contmue  to  be  inoondiuive 
when  they  do  not  taUy  with  the  tmth  and  have  no  aatisfactoiy  f oondatioii. 
I  ^Te  read  thr  lictB  written,  as>it  were,  before  me  indeliblj  upon  the 
▼ery  graimd^  though  they  were  originally  written  on  water  and  on  sand, 
yet  they  cannot  be  blotted  out  if  true,  I  have  not  1)een  l<H)king  at  a 
mirage,  for  I  have  had  firm  hold  of  the  Bible,  and  have  been  looking  at 
that  which  i.s  most  rerd  and  tnie.  My  view  hiis  not  l>een  cf)iifitie<l  to  the 
history'  that  is  p;uMt,  I  am  watching  what  is  pjussiug  now,  an«l  I  am  waiting 
for  the  fullilment  of  events  that  have  been  foretold  in  Scripture  relative 
to  God  s  lovii^  care  for  His  people.  Our  faith  in  the  future  is  strengthened 
the  more  dbariy  we  can  see  the  Lord's  goodness  in  events  that  have  passed 
by.  It  was  by  that  yery**  way  of  the  hmd  of  the  Philistines'*  where  the 
iBraeliteB  were  forbidden  to  travel,  that  our '  Saviour  probably  w;ui 
Gained,  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  into  Elgypt,  atid  although  trodition 
may  fix  the  place  of  99joum  far  away  in  the  interior,  beyond  the 
land  of  Goshen,  would  He  not  find  a  ready  shelter  on  the  frontier,  not 
f;ir  from  the  very  place  where  Moses,  as  an  infant,  w.as  rcscutHl  from  the 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea  wherein  the  enemies  of  God's  people 
were  overwhelmed,  and  where  that  first  great  victory  waa  won  ? 

Whatever  may  have  happened  in  that  legioifrmay  yet  be  excelled  by 
signs  more  wonderful,  and  by  events  which  will  stiU'more  add*to  God's  glory. 
There  will  be  no  doubt  then  as  to  the  plaoe ;  it  is  identified  in  prophecy  of 
the  last  days :  it  is  there  called  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,"  a  name 
which  may  still  be  a  mystery,  but  the  mystery  will  be  revealed  "  when 
men  go  over  dryshod,  and  when  the  Lord  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the 
nations,  and  sh.oll  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Ismel  and  gather  together  the 
dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth."* 

How  quickly  they  are  now  learning  the  way,  we  can  see  at  Port  SaKd, 
and  when  the  time  of  wandering  is  over  the  journey  to  the  Land  of 
PromisewiD  be  Aort,  for  the  way  thither,  "by  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,"  is  nigh  1 

I  will  cause  them  to  walk  by  the  rivers  of  waters  ina  sbrai^t  way,'* 
is  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi,  9)  ;  this  may  prove  to  mean  the  strai^t 
canal  going  through  the  streams  of  the  Delta,  not  far  from  the  southern 
border  of  the  Holy  Kand,  as  defined  by  Joshua  (xv,  4,  47) :  8upf)0sed  by 
some  ancient  translators  (sjiys  Gesenius)  to  denote  £1  Arish,  the  boundary 
between  Syria  and  Egypt  (i-iJe  the  Hebrew  text). 

This  sketch  may  be  filled  up  more  perfectly  by  those  who  have  time 
and  opportunity  for  researcii  in  different  versions  of  tlie  Bible.    I  only 

>  IisiaBrii. 
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vmtora  to  pat  itforwazd  aspointiiig,  perhapi^  to  the  right  dinetiiMi  for 
farther  reseiurcfa,  and  ezplomlioii  on  knd. 

Political  events  of  great  importance  attract  much  attention  to  these 
regions,  but  this  paper  is  meant  rather  for  thoughtful  students  than  for 
the  casual  glance  of  those  who  are  merely  interested  in  the  events  of  the 
day.  It  is  sent  aa  a  contribution  to  the  PaleMine  E.rj>l oration  Fund 
(Quarterly  Stafemeiit,  as  it  atteinps  to  clear  the  way  for  other  and  ])erha|is 
more  interesting  discoveries  that  may  throw  lii^ht  ujwn  events  in  Bible 
History,  and  serve  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  especially  at  the 
very  points  where,  from  want  of  knowledge  or  from  want  of  hith,  some 
have  been  led  to  doubt 

Holy  Trinity  Vicamge,  Jons  Scarth. 

Milton -next-Gravesend, 
September,,  1882. 


STHE  BEITISH  ASSOCUTION. 

OnoOBAPHT. 

Mr.  Glaisher  presented  the  re|X)rtof  the  Conmiittcc,  coiisi.sting  of  him- 
self, the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  ai>iK)inted  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  It  was  as 
follows  :— 

We  hate  to  report,  as  regards  the  Sorvej  of  Eastern  F!alestine»  that 
the  Oommittee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond  were  aiUe,  in  the  spring 
of  htft  year,  tooiganiae  and  equip  an  expedition  for  the  execntion  of  this 

important  work.  They  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Captain  Conder, 
IL£.»  fonnerly  in  charge  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  and  they 
were  granted  by  the  War  Office  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Mantell,  R.E., 
a  young  officer  who  had  i-ecently  left  Chathani.  They  were  also  able  to 
re-engage  Messi-s.  Black  and  Armstrong,  new  jM'iusiuncrs  of  the  Koyal 
Engineera.  The  jmrty  left  England  on  March  IGth,  1881,  arriving  at  Bey- 
rout  early  in  ApriL  Their  instructions  were,  on  receiving  the  inatrumeutB, 
which  were  not  quite  ready  when  they  left  England,  to  begin  the  Surrey 
in  the  north,  and  to  make  as  much  use  of  the  friendly  Druses  ss  posnhla 
Unf ortunatdy,  a  revolt  of  these  people  made  work  m  the  Hanian  impos- 
sible, and  it  was  finally  decided  by  Captain  Omder  to  commence  in  the 
south,  where  it  appeared  probable  that  operations  could  be  conducted  with 
safety.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  party  across  the  Jordan,  and  conmienced 
and  carried  on  the  Sur\  ev  for  some  months.  Unfortuiuitely,  it  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Turkish  authorities  that  the  Firman  with  which  our  jKirty 
worked  was  one  issued  by  a  former  Sultan,  and  that  it  did  not  convey  the 
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|X)wer  of  working  eiust  of  the  Jordan.  Peremptory  onloiN  were  received 
from  Couatautinople  that  the  work  was  to  be  stopped  immediately.  But 
by  this  time  600  iquareinilfls  of  the  Survey  had  bm  EffortB 
were  made  by  the  Foreign  Office^  by  Lord  Dufferin,  and  by  Captain  Oooder 
himaelf ,  to  obtain  »  new  Finnan.  The  matter  is  so  Cur  advanced  that  a 
Firman  has  been  promised  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  signed.  Captain  Conder  kept 
his  party  in  winter  qnarters  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  employed  in 
laying  down  the  works  and  lalculating  the  observations  and  making  fair 
dniwinp<  of  the  })l.ins.  In  the  April  of  the  year  Tlieir  Ro\'al  Highneaae« 
Princes  Edward  and  (u-orge  of  Wales  reache^l  Palestine,  and  Captain 
Conder  wa««  commanded  to  attend  them  on  their  tour,  whitli  l;u<t<Ml  six 
weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  the  Mosque  of  Hebron  was  visited, 
and  an  aecorate  plan  taken  by  Captain  Gonder.  Ihe  {larty  also  qient  a 
week  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Captain  Conder  retired  from  the 
ootmtry  on  May  88nd  of  this  year.  Before  leaving  F^eatine  he  received 
notice  from  his  Excellency  the  British  Amba»ulor  that  the  new  Firman 
had  been  finally  aj>])roved  l>v  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Porte  for  confirmation.  He  has  brought 
home  with  him  the  finished  tuap,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
of  5"()  sfjuare  nuh-s,  togt  ther  with  many  new  photognij)ha  taken  by 
Lieutenant  MfUitell,  and  vulumes  of  notes,  Kj)eci;d  plans,  th-awinga,  etc.  He 
is  now  occupied  in  working  up  for  publication  the  notes  and  information 
coUected  by  him.  This  w^occopy  him  about  five  months.  The  resnlts 
of  this  campaign  have  been,  among  other  thinga,  the  'discovery  of  a  vast 
number  of  cromlechs  and  rude  stone  monnments.  Many  of  them  had  heen 
discovered  previously  by  Canon  Tristram,  bat  Captain  Conder  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  this  part  of  Moab  was  a  great  centre  of  the  fonn  of 
reli^ous  worship  of  which  these  monuments  are  the  remains.  He  suggests 
that  among  them  are  the  altai-s  of  Rilak.  He  has  projKised  identifications 
for  Baal  Peor,  the  field  of  Zophim,  the  Ascent  of  Luhith,  Jazer,  Siliniah, 
and  Minnith — six  biblical  places  previously  unknown  ;  he  has  collected  a 
gv^\,t  quantity  of  Arab  folk-lore,  with  tribe  marks  and  traditions  ;  he  Ims 
foond  a  most  remarkable  building  of  Persian  character  at  Ammftn ;  and 
he  has  made  a  collection  of  sketches  and  phms  of  the  greatest  value.  In 
fact,  the  work  done  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  will  be  found  to  be  In 
every  way  equal  to  that  done  in  the  west  and  already  published  ;  he  has 
also  ma^le  nnmeroua  geological  observations.  But  besides  the  Survey, 
Captain  Conder  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  He  discovered  Kadesh,  the  ancient  c^ipitfd  of  the  Hittites  ;  he  h;ts 
me«'isured  .and  planned  the  Siloam  Tunnel,  and  make  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  he  hiis  discovered  and  planned  what  he  suggests  may  l>e  nothing 
less  than  the  real  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  hoped  that  the  party  may  again, 
befrae  long,  take  the  field,  without  fear  of  obstruction  or  opposition,  in  a 
work  which  hss  no  political  significance,  but  Is  of  extraordinaiy  interest  to 
all  who  are  interested  In  the  lands  and  people  of  the  Bible. 

Kr.  Ctril  QlABAM  said :  I  am  glad  of  this  (H  casion,  when  a  great 
number  of  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  its  widest  sense. 
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are  oome  togeiher,  to  urge,  m  I  have  repeatedly  mged  at  variooB  otiMr 
times,  not  only  npon  thoee  whom  I  see  aroond  me,  but  upon  tiie  ontmle 

worId~by  which  ezpreamon  I  with  to  designate  the  great  maas  of  our  dei^gy 
of  ail  denominations,  scattered  throoghout  Great  Britain,  and  a  vast  number 
of  the  laity,  who,  thoiiph  not  able  to  attend  our  meetings,  take  a  lively 
interent  in  our  procfM-dinrf^s,  nnd  would  t;ike  a  still  livelier  interest  wt-re  they 
8ul)8cril)eis  to  it  the  ^reixi  claims  of  our  Fund  ujxm  all  those  who  thirst 
for  a  more  and  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  countries,  places,  and  scenes 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures. 

For  the  moderate  mm  of  one  pound  per  annnm,  the  eontribator  obtaina 
four  nnmben^  publiahed  quarterly,  embodying  an  odBdal  aoooont  of  the 
most  recent  explorationa  made  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  aAirding  food  tor 
all  kinds  of  minds.  A  glance  at  one  of  our  little  volumes  will  show  that 
while  one  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  oriental  literature,  languages,  and 
research,  may  well  have  IiIh  attention  taxe<l,  the  next  pa^e  may  contain 
the  description  of  a  site  or  of  a  building,  comprehensible  and  dee]'ly 
interesting  to  the  millions  who,  with  a  less  technical  training,  read  the  Old 
and  New  Testameuts, 

Now  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  from  the  commencement  of  our 
operatkma  in  1865  nntil  the  presoit  date— and  I  wish  tocaUyomr  attention 
to  theCsot,  that  within  this  oompantiTely  abort  period  of  time  we  have  not 
only  verified  many  sites  and  ezcavated  tbem,  made  several  series  of  photo- 
graphs, and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  completed  a  Survey  ol  Pales- 
tine to  the  west  of  Jordan,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the  maps  which 
are  now  at  your  disposal,  the  whole  of  this  great  work,  be  it  remeniln'red, 
havinp^  beeti  carried  out  Ity  the  lioyal  £ngineera^  and  at  our  expense — 
we  have  a  still  liarder  Uisk  before  us. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  a  slight  financial  ^issistance  from  the  Grovem- 
ment ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  has  long  since  ceased,  except  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  the  loan  of  a  man-of-war  who  might  be  emising  off  the  coast 
of  Syria*  and  be  willing  onderordera  toeany  bomeoertain  objectsof  ineati- 
maUe  arebeakgical  valne^  whiofa,  from  time  to  time^  have  been  proeentod 
to  the  British  Museum.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  men  who  have  wolked 
for  us  deserves  special  recognition.  All  of  them,  without  exception,  tegaid- 
less  of  climate,  and  the  many  dangers  to  which  explorers  are  otherwise 
subjected  in  the  Ea.st,  exposed  themselves  until  either  sickness  comj)elled 
them  U)  leave  Syria,  or  the  command  of  duty  to  leave  us  for  other  work. 
Our  honoured  President  (Mr.  (Jlaisher)  has  told  you  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  recently  encountered  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Firman, 
the  pui-port  of  which  was  to  give  na  leave  to  do  what  we  liked  in  the 
matter  of  excavations  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  I  will  not  enter  into  tikia 
sabject  jnat  now,  as  we  are  at  the  present  moment  bankrupt,  if  I  may 
the  expreasion,  in  officerst  The  other  day  we  had  four  ready,  with  their 
men,  to  take  our  field  at  an  hour's  notice  ;  yet  so  valuable  were  they,  so 
ilistinguished  were  they  in  their  own  service,  that  at  a  minute's  notice  they 
were  taken  from  us  and  imi)ounded  by  Sir  Oarnet  Wolseley.  All  these 
delays  and  unavoidable  accident^ — for  1  neither  grudge  my  friend  Sir 
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Garnet  Wolseley  the  aasistance  of  such  men,  nor  the  gallant  oflRcers  their 
•great  opportunity  of  winning  new  honours  in  their  noble  ])rofe.s8ion  ; 
bendflB  which  I  havB  oomplele  oonfidence  that  the  Egyptian  sffiur 
wiU  not  oocapy  many  veeki,  and  that  thej  may  than  he  featorad  to 
na— have  paialyaed  ovr  naooroei,  and  I  can  only  entnat  thoeo  who 
are  hearty  in  our  woA  to  oome  to  the  front  and  tupport  n&  We 
want  to  do  for  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  what  W(>  liave  done  for  the 
western.  As  it  is,  we  have  "  probed  "  the  eastern  side,  but  we  have  a 
farlarcrer  area  of  research  before  us  thorc,  and  the  exploration  of  tliowe 
regions  will  be  attended  witli  veiy  much  greater  expense,  danirer,  ditti- 
culties,  and  pr(^l)able  hindrances  than  any  of  the  like  kind  which  we  have 
hitherto  encountered. 

Mr.  T.  Sauhdbbs,  of  the  India  Offiee,  enkuqged  npon  the  additions 

which  had  been  made  by  these  explorations  to  biblical  and  other  know- 
ledge, and  mentioned  many  interarting  pointa  which  might  still  be  cleared 
up  if  the  meana  were  supplied. 

Mr.  R  C.  JoHMSON  gave  an  inatance  to  show  the  importance  of  an  early 
com{detion  d  the  Survey  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.   In  1878  he 

had  visited,  in  the  company  of  Canon  Tristram,  the  well-preserved  ruin  of 

the  fa9ade  of  a  palace  built  by  the  Sassanian  monarch,  Chosroes  the 
Second,  at  Maahitii,  .30  miles  north-east  of  the  Deatl  Sea,  but  regretted  to 
inform  the  meetin;^'  that  at  a  visit  jaid  to  these  parts  by  Canon  Tristram 
la^t  winter,  he  had  found  that  during  this  interval  the  facade  had  been 
very  niat^'rially  injured  by  the  Arabs. 

Sir  E.  Ommaknet  moved  the  reappointment  of  the  committee,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  some  of  the  memhera  handed  donations  to  Mr.  Qlaisher 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 


ADDRESS  BY  CAPTAIN  CONDER.* 

The  Western  Survey  required  a  yery  large  amount  of  work  in  England, 
and  I  was  engaged  by  the  Society  for  several  yearn  in  ]nej>anug  it  for 
publication.  When  its  preparation  was  considerably  advanced,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  survey  of  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 

including  Moab  and  Gilead,  and  the  country  up  to  as  fat  as  Damascus, 
should  l>e  undertaken  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  same  accunu^, 

and  with  the  same  objects  as  those  for  whicli  the  Western  Survey 
was  undertaken.    Those  objects  are  not  merely  the  production  of  a 

^  Hus  addrsMwas  given  at  a  masting  held  at  tiie  town  rendeaee  of  Mrs. 
Ofeer,  Begent's  Vtak, 
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map,  whieh  n^ght  perhaps  be  oonridored  to  be  father  a  dry  matter, 
but  the  map  was  nndflrtaken  in  order  to  enaore  that  every  square 
mile  of  the  ooontij  ahotild  be  gone  over,  and  that  no  ancient  monu- 
ments of  any  kind  that  mi^ht  throw  light  on  the  study  of  the  Bible 

might  bv  any  accident  be  left  behind  in  the  oourBe  of  taking  the 

ordinary  travelling  routes  through  the  country.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
surveyors  were  obliged  to  go  down  into  every  valley  and  uj)  every  hill 
tlicy  would  hardly  fail  to  ttee  wliatever  there  was  of  archaeological  interest 
in  the  country. 

The  Soefe^  sent  as  evt  in  Hardi  ef  last  year ;  we  leaehed  Syria,  and 
having  some  little  time  te  wait  before  our  stores  and  instnimenta  airived, 
Lieatenant  liantell  and  myself  made  a  jooniey  into  northern  ^rria,  with 
a  view  of  exploring  the  site  of  one  of  the  great  Hittite  dties,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  our  explorations  were  vwy  satisfiaetwy. 
I  puq>n<?*»  to  say  something  more  alwut  that  later  on. 

When  we  got  back  from  this  preliminary  explrtmtion  and  arrive<l  at 
Beyrout,  we  .•i->*(  ert,iined  from  the  l<K"al  authorities,  who  were  extremely 
kin<l  to  lis,  and  liad  sjK  iual  oiilcrs  t<»  do  all  they  could  to  helji  us,  that  the 
Governor  of  Syria  had  informed  them  that  no  operationa  in  the  way  of 
explorationsof  any  kind  wersto  be  allowed  to  English  orother  officers,  or  any 
European,  without  express  orders  from  Osnstantinople.  They  had  received 
▼eiy  stringent  orders  to  that  effect,  and  the  lieuteaanft-Govemor  stated  he 
not  only  could  not  give  us  any  assistance  but  should  beoblige<l  to  prevent 
our  working.  With  reg^  to  that  I  may  say  it  occurred  more  than  fifteen 
months  ago,  and  we  have  been  working  ever  since.  I  will  say  a  few  words 
as  to  how  we  managed  to  do  it.  In  tbe  tii-st  instance  we  found  that  the 
Druzes,  who  inhabit  the  lancl  there,  were  all  in  relifllion  against  the  Turks, 
;uid  a  cordon  of  Turkish  soldiej-s  had  Ijeen  drawn  round  the  district, 
making  it  impossible  to  enter  it,  although,  ofoouue,  it  was  one  we  resolved 
to  enter.  Of  course  the  further  you  get  from  the  centre  of  Government, 
the  less  is  known  the  central  authorities  aa  to  what  is  going  on,  and  as 
we  were  anxious  to  get  as  far  off  fiom  the  central  authoritiee  aa  we  could, 
we  transferred  the  base  of  our  operations  to  the  south,  and  entered  into 
some  preliminary  negoi-lations  to  see  if  the  local  authorities  were  willing 
to  assist  us.  We  found,  however,  they  were  \'ery  wide  awake  indeed.  Tliey 
would  not  only  not  recoguise  us,  though  they  knew  us  well  a^^  ()ld 
exjtloreix,  but  they  telegraphed  the  fact  of  our  presence  to  r>.uuas<  us, 
ami  set  spies  over  us  to  prevent  our  proeeediiig  with  tlie  work.  Our  work 
lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Governor  of  that  province 
resided  on  tbe  east,  so  that  if  we  had  gone  over  immediately  we  should 
have  fallen  into  his  handa.  I  waa  veiy  mudi  afinaid  the  chance  of  our 
doing  any  work  would  be  but  a  small  one ;  but  we  bad  fortunately  some 
good  friends  in  the  Qovemmenti  some  Ghiistians  who  were  informed  we 
were  in  the  country,  and  were  very  haipgy  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  us. 
Having  ffot  our  instmmenti^  we  prmseeded  as  far  as  Heshlion,  and 
math*  urran<;einents  for  camping  and  so  on.  By  that  time  I  got  informa- 
tion tluit  the  Governor  had  heard  we  were  living  in  the  district  of 
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Moab,  and  it  beiug  impossible  to  go  on  there,  we  thought  it  better  to 
remove  further  to  the  south,  and  to  make  amngemente  with  the  local 
Sheikhe  in  Moab. 

The  Sheikhs  were  not  aware  ot  anj  diaegreement  between  us  and  the 
Qovemmuit,  and  the  QoreniBent  were  not  aware  we  were  in  Moab^  eo 
for  a  time  we  bad  it  all  our  own  waj.  We  pitched  our  camp  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine  where  we  could  not  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  worked  for 
two  months  in  that  way.  At  l;ist  Turkitih  tmops  came  (lown  on  the 
east  of  our  <listrict.  We  moved  as  f.ir  as  we  eonld  fnan  them,  but 
unfortunately,  though  we  had  subnidi^sed  one  tribe  that  riikMl  over  the 
country,  we  forgot  to  subBidise  the  opposition  tribe,  who»e  territory  we 
wkhed  to  enter,  and  of  comae  would  have  paid  for  living  in  their  oonntiy. 
There  had  been  a  very  serious  fight  between  these  two  large  tribea,  one  of 
the  principal  Sheikhs  had  been  killed,  and  the  feeling  was  veiy  bitter,  and 
consequently  iu  order  to  avenge  themselves  one  tribe  wrote  off  to  the  Waly 
of  Damascus,  and  informed  him  that  the  rival  tribe  were  no  longer  loyal 
gubjectg  of  the  Sultan,  that  they  were  receiving  into  their  country  English 
othcers  who  were  surveying  it,  and  that  they  intended  to  oc(Mii>v  the 
country  and  pnx-laim  Engli»li  iiile.  The  consequence  was  the  whole 
thing  was  blown  about  our  eai-s,  and  orders  were  issued  all  through  the 
country  to  every  Governor  that  soldiers-  were  to  be  sent,  and  that  we 
were  to  be  toned  out  of  the  country  and  not  allowed  to  stay  there. 
In  puisuanoe  of  that  threat  the  Mutcenawf  same  after  We  heard  of 
hia  coming  and  removed  the  camp  furthereast  aome  diatanoe,  and  estab- 
lidied  it  again  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  ;  and  he  came  to  the  old  camping- 
ground  and  found  we  were  flown.  He  sent  soldiers  after  us,  but  the 
soldiers  were  induced  to  say  tliey  could  not  find  us.  However,  they  were 
still  determined  not  to  allow^  us  to  go  on,  and  (X)nse<juently  tlicy  sent 
Sfildiers  down  southwards  to  intercept  us;  we  heard  thruuj,d)  our 
Christie  friends  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  and  so  we  made  a 
foraed  march  up  towards  the  north.  The  soldien  went  down  to  the 
south,  looked  about  for  three  or  four  days^  ooald  not  find  us^  went 
back  and  so  reported. 

In  the  period  of  quiet  which  followed  the  explorations  went  steadily 
onwards ;  we  were  for  some  time  in  hiding  in  the  ravines  ;  but  at  last 
when  we  got  to  one  of  tlie  mast  interestint;  sites  in  the  whole  country 
they  found  us,  and  served  notice  to  quit  upon  us,  and  s,'iid  we  must 
leave  the  country.  We  remonstrated,  and  jwiuted  out  that  we  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  that  we  were  well  known,  and  had  never  done  any 
hai-m  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  ;  and  it  ended  by  my  referring  the  matter  to 
the  English  Consul  at  JemsaleaL 

The  operations  had  been  going  on  for  under  three  months^  duriqg 
which  time  we  surveyed  about  100  square  miles,  and  got  a  laige  number  of 
notee.  Then  they  came  back  with  peremptory  orders  that  we  were  to  go  at 
once;  ao  I  sent  the  instruments  and  so  on  back  to  Jerusideni  for  the  winter 
quarters  ;  and  while  in  winter  quarters  Lieutenant  Mantoli  worked  out  the 
field  work  of  the  500  square  miles'  survey. 
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By  those  means,  after  having  been  in  the  field  for  three  months,  we 
saooeeded  in  doing  500  square  inilMy  or  nther  the  field  work  for  it,  and  in 
oollecdng  a  laiiger  number  of  reallj  intereiting  notes  than  we  probafaljr 
have  ever  done  in  omilar  woiic  in  FlKlflBtine  before.  It  waa  a  wry 
unfortunate  thing  we  were  stopped,  but  it  would  have  been  veiy  foolish  <x> 
have  .^one  on,  after  we  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  w 
it  would  have  compromised  the  Society,  and  made  it  almost  impojssible 
for  them  to  hope  to  cret  any  tiriii.ni  or  any  jiasistance  from  the  Tiirk.^  in 
future.  We  therefore  thoui^lit  it  better  to  stop,  when  we  could  no  hmi^er 
avoid  the  Turks,  .'Uid  come  back  with  the  results  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  s;iy 
we  do  not  appear  to  have  fallen  much  into  the  bad  graces  of  the  Tui  ki^,  who 
are  very  much  aoeoatomed  to  think  that  aa  long  as  you  eaa  avoid  the 
Ooyemment  it  is  all  perfectly  fair.  Then  as  I  say,  when  we  anired  at 
this  state  of  things,  we  started  for  Jerusalem,  went  into  winter  qnarten, 
and  proceeded  to  work  out  the  resolta.  Baring  the  winter  the  Society 
sent  me  np  to  Constantinople  to  represent  our  ca»e  there.  I  was  receiTed 
with  great  kindness  by  Lord  Dofferin,  who  did  all  he  could  for  us,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  pettinj?  a  promise  that  we  should  have  a  finnan. 
The  firman  w;ls  actually  drawn  up,  signed  and  .submitte*!  to  the 
Porte  for  ratification,  but  it  lias  not  yet  V>een  received.  In  the  present 
crisis  it  in  impofwible  to  supiww  the  British  AmlKuwiuIor  can  emjiloy 
himself  to  advance  such  a  comparatively  small  matter  from  a  national 
point  of  view ;  but  we  hope  when  the  crisis  is  over,  we  shaU  get  the 
authority  we  want,  and  shall  be  M»  to  go  on  with  the  aorvej  of 
Eastern  Palestine  very  satiafactorily  indeed.  The  Arabs  are  very  well 
disposed  txywaxds  xm,  the  ooimtry  is  an  extremely  interesting  <me^  and 
comparatively  easy  to  survey  tis^  compared  with  the  west,  and  the  party 
that  has  been  sent  out  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  getting  their  results 
80  rapidly,  that  I  should  Iiojm?  in  two  or  three  years  at  mfjst  it  would  be 
po^ible  to  coni[)lete  the  8ur\ey  on  the  ea.^teru  Hiile  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  the  west.  Wluit  we  liave  done  hitherto  luia  gone 
to  8how  that  the  country  on  the  east,  though  it  has  been  visited  by  several 
well  known  explorers,  contains  an  immense  amount  of  new  material ; 
and  that  whereas  omr  worit  on  the  west  might  be  said  to  be  merety  oom> 
pleting  the  work  of  other  traveUers,  oar  work  in  the  esnt  is  in  an  ahnott 
entirely  new  field,  and  fnU  of  moDoments  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
elucidation  of  Bible  history. 

We  have  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sorvey,  which  is  a  great  point 
in  its  speedy  execution. 

We  hjive  measured  oiu*  base  lines,  established  our  trianiries,  and  ascer- 
tained the  i>ositions  of  the  different  tril>en,  and  having  got  all  that 
information,  when  we  get  to  work  I  feel  sure  we  could  with  great  rapidity 
finish  off  the  woric  if  we  get  the  neceesaiy  firman  to  do  it,  and  there  is 
reason  to  sappoee  we  shaU. 

On  my  retniti  from  Constantinople^  it  became  extremely  doubtful  what 
we  were  to  do ;  but  almost  immediately,  within  a  week  after  I  came  back 
to  Jemsalem,  the  two  sons  of  the  !Prinoe  of  Waka  (IMnee  Edward  and 
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Prince  George)  arrived  in  Palestine,  and  hearing  I  had  been  a  long  time 
in  the  oountxy  and  knew  aomeihing  abont  it,  they  commanded  me  to 
eeoort  them  throng  the  oonntiy,  and  they  did  what  no  Eoiopean  Prince 
has  done  for  at  least  600  years,  Uiey  croeaed  the  Jordan  and  spent  a  week 
in  Mount  Qilead,  and  travelled  over  some  of  the  most  interesting  parti  ct 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan .  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  very 
plucky  thing  on  their  |>art  to  do,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  threat  thinj?  for 
the  Society  in  Hhowint,'  the  interest  taken  by  the  Princes  during  their  stay 
tliere  in  tlic  work  i»f  the  Society. 

Sevei-Jil  very  interesting  discoveries  were  made  during  theii*  tour,  which 
extended  over  a  part  of  tto  country  whkh  bad  been  anrreyed,  and  over 
part  not  surveyed. 

They  also  visited  the  Hiaram  of  Hebron,  which  is  boilt  over  the  tomba 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  has  not  l>een  viaited  by  Europeani^  I  believe, 
aince  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  it  abont  twen^  years  ago. 

We  were  able  to  make  further  discoveries  in  the  Haram,  and  to  see 
certain  portions  of  it  which  were  not  seen  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Dean  Stanley,  and  also  to  make  an  accurate  plan  of  the  internal  aminge- 
mentH,  and  to  furnj  a  \  tuy  good  idea  of  the  extent  and  |>osition  of  the 
great  caves  underneath.  In  reference  to  that  I  think  the  Princes  showed 
a  great  deal  of  good  feeling  with  regard  to  the  Moalema  in  not  inaieting 
upon  entering  the  cavea,  it  being  nnderatood  that  if  there  waa  an  entrance 
to  the  cavea,  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  there.  When  in  the  Ifoeque, 
the  Sheikh  of  the  Moeque  represented  to  ils  that  entrance  could  only  be 
obtained  by  taking  up  certain  flooring  of  the  Mosque,  and  the  Princea 
said  they  -would  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  would  be  considered  a 
desecration  of  the  MoH<|ue,  and  therefore  they  g&ve  up  the  idea  of  actually 
dascending  into  the  caves. 

The  tie-scription  of  that  visit,  and  of  the  discoveries  ma«le  during  the 
course  of  that  tour,  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  report  which  is 
to  be  anbmitted  to  the  Prince  of  Walea,  aiid  will  afterwarda,  I  hope,  be 
pabliahed  by  the  Fkleatine  ExpleratuA  Fund ;  it  will  be  one  of  the  very 
intereetiQg  reialta  of  the  last  campaign  out  in  Weat  and  Eaat  Plaleatine. 

With  regard  to  the  work  we  have  don^  tiie  question  of  course  ariaea 
whether  the  results  have  been  worth  the  amount  of  trouble  that  has  been 
expended  on  them.  I  am  ino]ine<l  myself  to  think  that  the  results  of  this 
la.st  year's  work  have  been  more  important  in  some  respects  than  any  we 
havf  yet  oWtiiined. 

In  the  tirst  instance  the  name  of  the  great  Hittite  city  I  alluded  to  in 
commencing  my  remarks,  may  perhaps  not  be  very  familiar  to  you,  though 
it  ia  mentioned  in  the  Bible :  it  ia  the  dty  of  Eadeah  on  Orontea.  It  waa 
a  very  laige  dty  of  the  Hittitea ;  it  ia  mentioned  on  the  Aaqrrian  monn- 
manta^  and  there  are  bcu  rdiefs  which  represent  this  city  with  the 
Orontea  flowing  round  it.  Of  all  the  translationa  that  liave  been  published, 
there  ie  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  account  of  the  attacking  of 
this  great  Hittite  city,  when  Pharaoh  was  separated  from  his  anny,  and 
the,  Hittitea  came  out  in  laxge  numbers  and  surrounded  him  in  his 
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diariot)  and  tihe  pmjer  lie  offinwd  np  ut  gnmi  in  a  remaikably  ■triking 
piece  of  p^>etr7.  There  is  a  description  of  how  the  Hittitee  came 
out  and  t)ic  Pharaoh  droTe  them  into  the  Orontea;  bat  thia  monarch 

was  suspected  of  great  exaggeration  as  to  his  own  prowess,  and  a  little 
guilty  of  taking  out  the  names  of  his  predecessoj-s  from  th«^  marbles, 
and  putting  his  name  in  in  places  where  their  adTeatares  had  resulted 
successfully. 

The  question  was  the  pcaitiim  of  the  city.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  aa  being  on  the  norUi  of  the  bonndaiy  of  Bavid'a  dominiona.  Whrn 
he  look  hia  cenaoa  of  the  popolatioin  he  wait  aa  for  aa  ZidoD  en  the  norCh, 
and  then  stopped,  for  he  had  come  into  the  district  of  aome  independent 
people  mentioned  as  Hivites.  The  question  was,  where  the  tSty  waa  to  be 
found.  Tt  was  to  l>e  fountl  within  five  or  she  miles  in  every  direction,  but 
no  one  had  exactly  hit  on  the  8{>ot.  Lieutenant  Man  tell  and  myBelf  travelled 
up  into  the  district,  and  learnt  the  names  of  every  place  we  conld  ;  and  one 
eveiiMii^,  in  callinu  on  oni'  of  the  local  authorities,  tliey  aiivised  us  to  go  to 
a  ])\m-v  called  Nelty  Mentleh,  close  by;  they  said, tliere  are  some  veiy 
im]x>rtaut  ruins  you  ought  to  look  at." 

Thia  waa  an  entirely  unexpected  pisoe  af  informalkn,  fet  I  «xpeeled 
myself  it  was  seTeral  miles  further  off.  As  I  say,  we  heard  the  name  from 
the  authorities  of  the  district,  and  we  afterwards  found  that  sevml 
other  people  had  heard  the  name  ap|died  before  to  this-  very  ruin, 
though  they  had  not  seen  thefe  wa5i  any  great  archieological  value  in  the 
discovery.  Not  only  did  we  find  the  name  of  the  great  Hittite  city  still 
remaining  on  the  ground,  but  standing  on  the  top  of  the  great  mound  we 
eouM  set-  the  Urontes  running  round  us  ;  we  could  see  the  northern  ditch 
shown  on  the  Assryiiin  marbles,  ;uul  the  bridge,  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  position  as  they  are  shown  on  the  has  rdie/f  and  we  seemed  to 
aee  the  whole  of  the  dty  almost  as  it  waa  in  the  time  of  Bameaeo. 
We  could  trace  exactly  where  the  Egyptians  came  down  from  the 
monntaana ;  we  could  aee  the  Orontea  into  which  he  dzove  the  Hittites 
<m  the  occaaion  when  the  Prince  of  Aleppo  w»  thrown  into  the  water, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  moet  curious  portions  of  the  bcu  rdief.  The 
attendants  are  shown  holding  him  up  by  the  legs  and  letting  the  water 
nm  out  of  his  noae  in  order  to  restore  him ;  but  the  inscription  says  he 
died. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  faitcied  we  couM  find  even  the  ITittites  them- 
selves on  the  ground.  It  Wiis  known  the  iiitiites  were  a  people  belonging 
to  the  Mongol  or  Tartar  raoea.  On  the  Egyptian  monumenta  they  are 
represented  with  extremely  diiferent  complexionii^  and  with  pigtails  almoat 
like  the  Chmese,  and  wearing  a  particular  dreas,  such  ss  is  worn  by  the 
Turcomans  in  many  caaee  to  the  present  day  ;  and  when  we  got  to  the  spot 
we  found  not  only  was  there  a  race  of  feUaheen  who  represented  the 
Assryiana  very  much  in  the  tyjK!  of  their  countenances,  but  also  a  lai^ 
Turcoman  tribe  living  in  the  district.  This  waa  entirely  an  offshoot  of 
our  work,  and  was  only  undertaken  to  till  up  time  till  we  got  our  instru- 
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moiits  ;  but  it  ha.s  l)ecn  received  at  the  Britisli  Museum  as  being  oue  of 
tiie  most  interesting  things  the  Society  has  yet  found  out. 

Ab  soon  as  we  could  we  went  into  Moab,  and  began  stureying  there, 
and  np  in  the  north  into  the  mountain!  of  Gilmd,  and  made  some  diaooYeriea 
of  the  moat  interesting  kind  on  the  other  aide  of  Jordan.  We  made  there 
one  diaooreiy  which  we  had  been  diapoaed  to  hope  we  ahoold  make^  bat 
the  extent  and  importanoe  ci  it  we  w^  not  at  all  pre{>.ared  for  :  that  is  with 
rcganl  to  the  rude  stone  monnmenta  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan^  It  had 
beenfoun«l  liy  (  'anon  Tristram  in  passing  through  tlie  country  and  making 
a  map  of  tliat  district,  that  there  were  a  certain  nunil)er  of  dolmens, 
something  like  those  you  tind  at  Stonehenge,  but  we  found  over  700  of 
them  idtogether — some  so  laige  tliat  a  tiill  man  could  walk  under  them — 
consisting  of  two  large  stones  with  a  table  stone  on  the  top  ;  and  some  so 
amall  that  we  should  probaUy  have  passed  them  over  if  they  had  not  been 
in  connection  with  the  large  ones.  The  question  was  what  these  munn- 
mento  were,  who  thej  were  erected  by,  and  whether  they  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Biblical  history.  There  are,  I  believe^  two  partiea  with  regard  to 
these  stone  monuments :  some  believe  they  are  the  graves  of  ancient 
prehist<^ric  poo[)le,  and  S(nne  believe  they  are  the  graves  of  very  modem 
people,  anil  utiiei-s  think  they  are  ancient  altars  or  |)laces  of  worship. 

Tliere  is,  curiously  enough,  very  good  evidence  «on  both  sides  of  the 
quetttiuu.  Inhere  are  instances  in  which  such  rude  stone  monuments  are 
sepulchres,  and  instances  in  which  it  is  almost  equally  clear  they  belong  to 
large  temples  or  altaia.  I  tiiink  whoi  you  come  to  oonaider  the  subject, 
you  will  see  it  is  rational  both  partiea  should  be  right,  becanae  the  fact  is 
these  monuments  represent,  aa  it  were,  the  aidiitectare  of  the  age.  If  a 
man  wished  to  build  a  house,  the  only  way  he  knew  of  building  it  wrus  to 
erect  these  enormous  blocks  and  cover  them  over  with  a  flat  roof  formed 
by  another  stone.  If  he  wished  to  build  himself  a  grave  he  could  only 
construct  it  of  two  rough  stones — he  would  make  a  sort  of  stone  box  in 
which  the  corpse  was  phvced  ;  and  if  he  wished  t<.)  construct  an  altar,  in  the 
same  way  he  erected  a  table  stone  on  large  stone  pillars. 

With  regai'd  to  the  Moabite  monuments  which  occur  in  such  enormous 
numben,  I  think  there  can  be  veiy  little  doubt  they  represent  ancient 
plaoesof  sacrifk».  We  found  Instances  in  which  there  waa  very  good 
reaacm  to  suppose  they  were  altars.  It  waa  impossible  in  some  cases  that 
any  grave  could  exist  underneath  ;  in  other  cases  there  were  cup-shaped 
hollows  in  the  large  table-stones  at  the  top  with  channels  connecting  them, 
and  tlie  table-stone  was  carefully  tilted  in  such  a  direction  that  anything 
poured  on  the  stone  would  run  down  and  be  received  in  the  hollows,  and  a 
study  of  the  hollows  and  the  channels  connecting  them  led  me  to  suppose 
they  had  been  used  as  old  phices  of  libation — either  libations  jx)ured  on 
the  stone,  or  sacrifices  ofifered  on  the  stone  and  the  blood  collected  in  thf 
hollows.  They  appeared  to  be  erected  for  auch  purp*^ses,  and  in  addition 
to  that,  curiously  enough,  the  monuments  occur  in  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  aa  being  ancient  phices  of  sacrifice.  That  appeara  to  be  very  strong 
confirmation  of  our  view ;  and  it  aeema  to  me  veiy  interesting  we  should 
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discover  these  old  monuments  in  the  old  (Jiuuuiiiitc  pbces  of  sacrifice.  The 
first  instance  of  importanoe  mm  on  the  nde  of  Mount  Nebo ;  there 
was  there  an  evection  of  four  iloimi  with  a  large  flat  atone  aomething  like 
10  feet  aquare  placed  on  the  top  of  them.  There  (a  no  doabt  it  waa 
artificial,  and  there  were  the  cup-shaped  hoUowa  in  the  atone  which  seemed 
to  indicate  it  had  been  used  for  libations.  This  was  on  the  aide  of  Mount 
Nebo  ;  and  it  struck  us  immediately  that  jn-<)bably  it  was  one  of  the 
places  \v]i»'re  ]>nl.inin  liad  erected  his  altai-s.  Ril;iam  erect-etl  seven  altirs 
on  Mount  Ni'lw),  Imt  the  .'ilt'irs  were  not  on  the  very  siiinniit  of 
the  hill,  because  it  in  n'oonled  Balaam  left  the  kini;  and  went  to  the  lojtof 
the  hili,the  king  remaining  apparently  by  his  altai-  at  a  lower  level  ;  and 
we  found  these  altara  on  the  aide  of  the  IdU  juat  beknw  the  higheat  pdnt 

When  we  came  farther  aouth  we  came  npoii  groapa  of  theae  OMmii- 
menta,  and  they  alao  oocorred  in  pbMea  where  Bahuun  ia  anppoaed  to  have 
erected  altan.  I  ahould  not  like  to  go  so  far  aa  to  aay  we  have  actually 
found  the  altars  erected  by  Balaam  :  but  the  great  number  of  them  (ia 
some  cases  there  l)eing  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  stone  monuments 
together)  seems  to  nie  t<>  f<n<ri;eKt  that  on  any  important  occasion  a  new 
altar  \va.^  erected.  I  certainly  think  they  are  the  sort  of  altar  that  Bi 
likely  to  have  been  erecte»l  at  that  time. 

When  we  went  to*  the  north  we  foimd  a  very  interesting  one  which  is 
mentioned  aa  the  iron  hedatead  of  King  Ogg,  but  that  I  think  ia  hardly  a 
correct  tranaktion.  It  aeema  to  me  it  ahovld  rather  be  translated  the 
throne  bedstead,  or  the  Prinoe'a  llirone. 

Then  what  ia  still  more  interesting  is  that  during  the  Princei^  Toor  we 
came  quite  unexpectedly  on  another  group  of  these  ancient  montnnents  on 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Dan,  Dan  was  one  of  the  cities  where  Jeroboam 
rentored  tlie  ancient  ('a!i:mnite  worship  of  the  calf.  Tlie  site  of  Dan  is 
(juite  undisputed,  and  it  i.s  one  of  the  few  sites  in  Palestine  almt>*t  certain. 
These  rude  sttuie  nionument-s  were  standing  on  the  hill-8ide  above  the 
place  where  Jeroboam's  temple  of  the  calf  must  have  stood.  Not  only 
that,  but  these  monumenta  differed  somewhat  from  those  in  Moab :  they 
were  smaller,  and  made  of  hard  Uack  basalt,  whilst  many  had  been  puqxieely 
overthrown.  I  went  over  them  carefully  with  Mr.  Dalton,  the  Princes' 
Gk>vemor,  and  he  waa  of  opinion  they  were  nide  stone  monuments,  that 
they  had  been  purposely  overthrown,  and  had  been  in  some  cases  slashed 
with  hammers  or  broken  to  pieces  ;  and  when  wp  read  how  those  altars 
were  thrown  down  and  ilotmyed,  I  cannot  help  tliinkin<jj  but  that  in  tho!*e 
rude  stone  nioniinient.s  wc  iiad  come  u|x»n  the  remains  of  a  great  dentruo- 
tiuu  of  the  idolatrous  altai-s  in  the  time  of  Josi<Ui.  Another  curious 
feature  that  has  puzzled  many  writers  ia  that  of  .the  mde  stcnie  monu- 
ments found  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  not  a  single  etample  haa  been 
found  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan.  We  have  found  aome  cup^haped 
hollowB,  but  not  a  single  monument  remains  to  the  present  day.  Aa  you 
go  northwards  to  Gilead,  you  find  a  few  of  the  monuments  still  remaining 
on  the  hill-side.  Still  it  is  very  interesting  to  tind  what  we  have  done, 
the  atones  with  cup-ahaped  hollowa  which  I  mentioned  before  aa  being 
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piobably  UMd  m  plaees  of  lilwtioii,  and  otlien  ovmrthioiro  ov  "poahed 
over,"  tluit  bong  tlu  mMalog  ot  Hm  woid  used  in  tiie  BiUe.  TImm  old 
•tons  momiiDieiitB  exist  in  many  places  mentioned  in  the  BiUe,  and  tbeve* 
fore  I  tiiink  we  may  really  mj  we  have  discovered  the  altars  of  the 

Canaanitea  This  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  study  of  the 
Bible  ;  but  much  work  remains  to  be  done  on  tlie  ea.st  aide  of  Jordan. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  places  inentiontMl  in  the  earher  books  of  the 
Bible  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  tliere  is  also  a  great  <ieal  of  work  in  the 
north  that  will  throw  light,  I  feel  sure,  if  it  can  only  be  done,  upon  the 
early  Christian  aettlementB  in  the  country. 

Aa  r^gaida  the  work  still  to  be  done  in  Palestine^  I  oonsider  there  is 
acme  extremely  important  work  remaining  to  be  done^  though  I  think  the 
woik  of  the  past  year  far  fixim  unimportant.  As  regards  the  discovery  of  ther 
eity  of  the  Hittites,  I  may  say  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  meet  important 
ardueological  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  late  years.  It  is  now 
exercising  the  miiuls  of  the  givat  scientific  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum.  To  a  great  extent  the  land  of  the  HittiU-s  Ikls  ht^cii  surveyed, 
the  monuments  which  were  thrown  down  ha\  e  lu-en  fountl,  and  lueasure- 
ments  too  have  been  made  of  them  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  we  have  not 
got — ^we  have  not  got  the  key  to  their  language.  However,  we  do  not 
despair,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  discover  that. 

The  woric  before  us  is  foil  of  interest,  and  if  we  can  only  snooeed  in 
removing  the  scruples  of  the  Tories,  we  shall  get  on  very  well.  I  hope, 
myself,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  Princes'  visit  may  be  advantageous 
towards  our  obtaining  some  assistance  in  that  direction. 


THE  BODIES  OF  THE  PATRIABCHS. 

Ix  reference  to  the  above  subject  brought  forward  by "  Clericua  *  in 
the  Quarfrrh/  Statement  for  July,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  for  a  better 
authority  than  the  one  quoted  (Acts  vii,  15,  16)  respecting  the  removal 
of  the  bodies  of  the  Patriarchs.  AVhy  may  not  St.  Stephen  in  speaking 
of  their  l)eing  transfern-d  be  understood  to  mean  from  Shechem  to 
Hebron  ?  is  there  any  [xjsitive  reason  (;ussuming  that  they  were  movtil) 
that  it  was  hs  he  states  from  Hebron  to  Shechem  ?  The  words  in  that 
passage,  that  give  Abraham  aa  the  pnnhastf  of  the  ground,  are  incorrect ; 
he  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar  (Qen.  xxiii). 
Jaoob  bought  ground  at  Shechem  of  the  children  of  Hiuaor  (Gen.  xxxiii). 
The  word  Abraham,  though  given  in  ancient  MSS.,  ia  by  commentators 
supposed  to  be  an  interpolation  by  an  early  transcriber. 

TurninfT  to  Josephus  (*'  Ant,"  II,  viii,  2),  we  read  respecting  the  death 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  "  \ow  the  posterity  and  sons  of  these  men,  after 
some  time,  carried  their  bodies,  and  buried  them  at  Hebron  ;  but  as  to 
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the  bones  of  Joa^li,  they  carried  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan  afterward 
when  the  Hebrews  went  out  of  EgJIvt,  lor  ao  had  Joseph  made  them 
promise  him  upon  oath." 

We  thus  have,  first  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  proof  that  Abraham 
l>ought  land  at  TIebron,  and  tliat  he,  with  Sarah  ;  Isaac  and  Kcd^kah  ;  and 
Jacob  and  Le^ih  were  here  buried.  AUo  that  Jacob  bought  huid  at 
Shechem  in  which  Joseph  was  buried. 

Seoondl J,  on  the  authority  of  Joeephtu  the  aboTo  is  ooafirmed,  and 
Hebron  kolidmed  as  the  horialphMe  of  the  eons  of  Jaoob;  a  Mohammedan 
tradition  asserts  that  Joseph  ms  femoved  feom  Shediem  to  Hebtoo, 
his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  Cave  of  Machpohih,  a  plan  of  the  Gave  may  be 
seen  in  "Those  Holy  Fic^"  by  the  BeF.  a  Mannii«,  marking  liie 
pontions  of  the  seven  pravea. 

Tlie  above  will,  I  think,  appear  clear  by  the  revised  version  :  *'  Him.self, 
(Jacob,)  and  our  fatliei-s  ;  (liis  sons;)  and  tluy  were  carried."  Jacob  we 
know  was  taken  alone  to  ilebron  by  all  his  sons — they — our  fathers,  his 
BOOS,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  taken  at  one  time  (Joeepli  excepted), 
to  Canaan  and  buried  either  at  Shechem  or  Hebron,  I  think  at  the  hitter 
phiee ;  but  if  it  may  be  aUowed  that  they  were  first  bnried  at  Shedwm, 
then  at  a  subsequent  date  remoTed  to  Hebron,  both  St  Stepiben  and 
Joeephus  will  be  correct 

T.  FoMm. 


YouTi  correspondent,  Mr.  Forster,  asks  for  a  better  avithority  than 
St  Stephen's  language  in  Acts  vii,  15,  16,  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of 
the  Fstriarehs  lkt>m  Hebron  to  Shechem. 

Oommentaton  doubtless  assume  that  the  passage,  as  we  have  it,  is 
inaccurate.  Hie  MSS.,  howeyer,  all  agree  in  assertiqg  the  sepulchre  at 
Shechem  was  bought  "by  Abraham.  We  have  no  dunce,  flierefore,  but 
to  accept  it,  and  must  take  it  as  an  inspired  statement 

There  were  in  fact  three  distinct  purchases:— 

Pnrehase  A,  by  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiii,  16, 17  ;  xlix,  30 


A    field,  aypot,  j  For  400  shekels. 


and 


cave. 


At  Machpelah. 


At  Ephrou. 


A  sepulchre, 


Purchase  B,  by  Abrahatn,  Aets  vn,  16^  16. 


Of  the 


A     parcel  of 


"At  Shechem" 

Revisers,  foS 

Purchase  C,  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xx.\iii,  lU  ;  Josh,  xxiv,  32. 


For   a   sum  of 
money. 


For  100  pieces  of 
silTer,  jytufir. 


Toy  aypov, 

At  C  Joseph's  bones  wen  laid. 


At  Shechem. 


Of  the 
Hamor. 


eons  of 
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Since  we  know  the  Patriarche  were  origmally  laid  in  A,St  Stephen'e 

language  must  mean,  I  think,  they  were  transferred  to  B. 

As  regards  Josephiis,  he  states  no  doubt  Joneph's  brothers  were  buried 
at  Hebron,  "Ant  ."  II,  viii,  2.  His  silence  ;us  to  the  removal  of  their  bodies 
cannot  surely  l»e  net  against  St.  Stephen's  statement  that  it  did  take  place  ; 
any  more  than  his  saying  (**  Jewish  War,"  IV,  ix,  7)  that  '*  the  monuments 
of  Abram's  posterity  are  to  tliia  day  shown  in  Hebron,  of  excellent  marble 
and  of  most  elegant  wofkmanehipi"  Perhaps  the  monnmente  remained, 
although  the  bodiee  were  removed. 

I  rndily  admit  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the  Patriarchs  is  very 
mysterious.  Who  carried  it  out,  and  when,  and  why  he  did  so,  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Moreover,  ao  far  as  we  know  from  Genesis, 
Abraham  was  not  at  Sichem  more  than  once  (ch.  xii,  6,  7),  and  did  not 
then  make  the  purcha.se  St  Stephen  mentions.  And  further,  Jo8ef>hu8 
asserts  ("  Ant.,"  XIT,  vi,  7)  that  not  only  Abrahamj  but  hia  desceudauU, 
built  themselves  sepulchres  at  Hebron. 

On  the  other  hand,  regarding  St  Stephen's  language  as  inspired,  and 
observing  an  abiohite  agreement  of  the  M8S.  in  Acts  vii,  15, 16, 1  hold 
to  my  opinion  that  the  bodies' were  transferred  from  Hebron  to  Shediem : 
/tmr^ipTav,  translati  sunt,  Vulgate,  And  I  repeat  my  saggesticm,  that 
search  should  be  made  at  Shechem,  not  at  Joseph's  Tomb^  now  shown  near 
Jacob's  Well,  but  elsewhere. 

CLiRieoa 


I  CAimoT  understand  how  "  Clericus "  (p.  177)  can  make  out  from  Acts 

vii,  15  and  16,  "that  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs,  with  Jacob— if  not  those 
of  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaait^  Bebekah,  and  Leah — ^were  trongfened  from 
Hebron  to  Shechem." 

In  those  verses,  no  mention  is  made  of  Hebron  at  all,  but  "  K'jrypt,'' 
into  which  "  Jacob  went  down,  and  died,"  is  evidently  the  locality  whence 
••he  and  our  fathers"  "  were  carried  over." 

This  carryiiuf  mm  is  sorely  the  same  as  spoken  of  In  wnUmpUitUm^  m 
QeneeiB  zlvii,  3(^  where  Jacob  gives  the  ehatge  to  Joseph,  followed  by 
Genesis  zliz,  S8-81,  where  he  renews  it  to  the  patriaichs ;  and  in 
ejeecution^  in  Genesis  1,  IS,  13,  where  the  fulfilment  of  JaooVs  deaixe  is 
described. 

The  other  cntTyfinfj  over,  viz.,  of  •Tof'eph,  whi(  h  frftA  to  Shechem,  was 
likewise  a  caiTvinix  over  from  I'^'jupt  to  (V/zumn,  and  not  at  all  a  trans- 
lation from  Hebron  or  any  oth»'r  place  of  .nepulture  in  Canaan. 

Has  not  "Clericus"  noticed  that  the  wording  of  verse  16  in  our 
version  must  be  emmeoua  f 

For  this  resson,  that  the  ••parcel  of  ground'*  at  Sy^em  was  bought  by 
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Jacob,  not  by  Abraham,  while  the  "sepulchre  which  Abraham  bought" 
wa.s  purch:i8ed  from  the  ''suna  of  HoUi,"  and  not  from  '^tbe  iont  of 
Emniur,  the  ftUher  of  Sychem  !  • 

In  the  text,  the  two  places,  purchasers  iuid  sellers  are  mixed  up,  but 
ytt  than  ifl,  I  ventaie  to  think,  no  room  for  any  truuferenoe  from 
Hebrai  to  Sheohen. 

H.B.a  W. 


HIZPEH. 

^  A  cUy  Mi  on  ft  luB  eamiot  be  bad.** 

To  nijeei  Neli^fSamwll  as  the  site  of  Mizpeh,  beoauae  it  is  not  dote  to 
tfaa  great  north  road,  and  to  i)lace  this  citj»  so  famous  in  sacred  hiatoiy,  on 
any  other  hill  in  the  Holy  Laud,  ssems  to  ms  to  be  stnuiU4g  out  the 
gnat  and  swallowing  the  cjirnel. 

The  topographical  notices  of  Miz])**]!,  instead  of  iK-iug  vague,  a.s  nn'ght 
at  first  sight  a})pear,  prove  on  cjuvfiil  examination  to  In-  so  distinct  that  1 
would  defy  even  the  discoverer  of  the  philosopher's  stone  to  jwjiut  out  any 
spot)  exoept  the  hill  of  Neby  Samwtl,  that  aatiafiea  the  five  following  * 
eonditions  required     the  BiUe  and  I  Msiocabees : — 

L  Miqwh  was  in  Benjamin,  and  on  a  hill,  as  is  implied  in  its  name, 

which  means  "  the  watch-tower." 
SL  It  was  "  over  against,"  t>.,  in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

Further,  it  was  in  such  a  position  : — 
Z,  That  it  made  a  desirable  fortress  for  Jndah  against Lnel,  when  Am 

dismantled  Riiniah. 
4.  That  Ishni.'u.'!  on  leaving  Mizpeh,  "  to  go  over  to  the  Animoiutes," 
nuturulli/  piuswd  near  "the  great  watei*8  that  ;u-e  in  GiWon." 
That  from  Alizpeh  Ishmael  could  without  dithciUty  meet  the  eighty 
pilgrima  on  their  way  from  near  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem. 
After  fortifying  Neby  Samwll  on  these  five  points,  I  invited  an  attadc 
(^Norter^  AolMiMni;  1881,  p.  91),  and  hoped  that  any  assaiknt  would  direct 
his  line  of  fire  right  on  my  position ;  but  the  demonstration  made  against 
Neby  Samwll  (p.  258)  ends  only  in  smoke.    For  while  Captain  Conder 
both  urges  that  Jer.  xli,  5-7  liaa  been  the  main  objection,  and  adds  that 
the  notices  of  Miz|)eh  are  "so  vague  that  it  seems  impossible  to  <leoide 
l»etween  the  two  high  pLices  of  Nob  and  Gibeou,  to  one  of  which  the  name 
Miz|M!h  appears  to  have  l>een  applied,"  he  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to 
show  liuw  Neby  Samwll  fails  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  necessary  conditions, 
or  how  any  other  place  f  ufils  them. 

It  is  not  deslrehle  to  allow  thespoUsn  thus  to  disqukt  the  ooimti7,aBd 
theralare  we  are  obliged  to  deaoend  from  **the  watdi-tawer/  and  by 
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cutting  them  off  in  whatever  places  they  majjr  tM  fomid,  to  show  how  oach 
haa  awailuwed  tlie  camel  in  whole  or  ptirt. 

(a.)  Id  Sinai  and  Palestine  it  in  said  that  Scopus  immediately  north  of 
Jerusalem  ''meeta  every  requirement  of  the  uutice^i  of  Mizpeh  ;  "  but  while 
quoting  Jar.  zli,  6,  Dr.  Stenlqr  ovwbokt  the  oonteirt,  whiofa  enforeiiig 
oonditioii  4,  mtkm  H  imiiomble  lor  Mupoh  to  havo  been  at  fioopuai 

For  IsbinaoL  (Jer.  xK,  10)  departed  to  go  over  to  the  Ammonitee,  and 
could  not  thus  in  goug  eoilMarab  lioni  Soopas  pass  near  the  great  waten 
of  Qibeon,  which  are  more  than  two  miles  wut  of  the  longitude  of  the 
former  place.  Josephus  it  is  true  in  this  passage  substitutes  Hebron  for 
Gibeon  ;  but  being  more  imaginative  tlum  obnervant,  he  alwj  elsewhere 
interclianges  tlie.se  j)lace8,  ntiiting  in  his  "  Anti<piilif^4 '  that  Asjihel  was  slain 
in  the  biittle  at  Hebron.  The  same  condition  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
suggestion  about  the  high  place  of  Nob  (at  whatever  point  that  place  can 
have  been  on  the  road  to  Jemsaleiii  hom  Oeba),  and  indeed  to  any 
position  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Some  anaUe  to  swallow  the  whole  camel,  cot  it  into  two  by  supposing 
that  the  Mizpeh  of  Samuel  and  that  of  Jeremiali  were  two  distinct  places. 
This  Alexiinder-like  stratsgem  may  be  shown,  howew,  to  be  equal^ 
ineffectual. 

(b.)  Umm  Saffa  h.is  been  proposed  (187(5,  p.  171)  as  a  "very  suitable 
position  for  the  Mizpeh  of  Jeremiah,  l>eing  on  the  road  from  .Samaria  to 
Jerusalem.''  It  seems,  however,  to  be  live  miles  distant  from  that  road, 
near  Ain  el  Haramiyeh  ;  to  be  quite  oat  of  sight  of  it ;  and  being  many 
niiles  north  of  Bethel,  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  /srasi,  and  tbereloM  in  a 
position  quite  impovibls  for  the  Miipeh  fortified  by  A8a»  Boqg  of  Judak 
(Jer.  zli,  9% 

(c)  Again  it  has  been  proposed  to  phice  the  Mizpeh  of  Samnel  at  S61)a 
or  (D)  at  Karbet  8h(\fa,  making  it  in  both  cases  distinct  from  the  Mizpeh 
of  later  times,  but  unfortunately  for  these  suggestioua,  tlie  M.'ispha 
(i.e.,  MizjHih)  of  I  Miicc,  iii,  40.  :  "Tlie  jJiice  where  they  prayed  aforetime 
in  Israt'l,"  was  obvioiusly  the  Mizjteh  of  1  Sanj.  vii,  and  was  also  "over 
against "  Jeioisalem.  Since  thus  h^at  characteristic  lias  not  been  claimed 
for  either  S6ba  or  Kburbet  ShOfa,  I  conclude  is  has  no  existence  in  either 
casSb 

Ihua  these  five  conditaons  seem  to  me  to  make  "a  heap  for  ever"  of  all 
rival  places,  and  Neby  Samwtl  akne  remains  to  be  idsntifiwi  with 
Miipeh. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  in  this  :  To  find  a  hill  top,  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Eiimah,  north  of  tliat  of  Jei-usalem,  and  not  east  of  the  longi- 
tude of  the  waters  of  (iibeon,  which  is  vi.sible  from  Jerusalem,  and  also 
suitable  for  a  fortress,  and  (commands  a  gofxl  view  of  the  north  road. 

Here  we  may  say,  ''solvitur  ambulaudo,"  any  one  at  Jerusalem  may 
settle  the  question  for  himsslf  in  a  five  minwtirf  walk.  If  only  one  plaoe 
aatisfles  all  these  oonditwns,  as  Neby  SamwU  does,  that  place  mutt  be 
Miipeh.  Let  ns  therefore  "rest  and  be  thankfol,"  anul  have  nomisgivings 
beeaose  the  andent  name  Is  now  wanting.  Peihaps  in  foi^  yean  soma 


EBBNEZBB. 


eduaited  Oibeonite  will  say  that  Nebjr  Samwli  was  ako  called  Shiija,  or 
even  Mizj)ah. 

For  had  not  Dr.  RobinBon,  whiJe  forced,  not  by  luck,  but  by  dis- 
crimination, to  assign  as  the  probable  site  of  Al  the  place  with  ruins  south 
of  Beir  Diwan,  abo  to  make  this  nd  admlarion :  "Hie  name^  however, 
has  utterly  periahed.  We  inqiilreddigUently  after  Hthiaogfaoiit  the  whole 
regum,  bat  without  finding  the  lUghteet  tnce  t "  And  now  foitiy  yeara 
aft(  r  we  have  the  name  Kb.  Haiyan  applied  to  this  very  spot^  whidi  after 
Mr.  Trelawuey  Saundeia'  explanation  about  the  vcUl^  (ffe),  seems  to  me 
without  question  to  represent  the  long  lost  Ai.  Supply  will  finally  over- 
take demand  as  to  names  in  Piilestine  ;  so  that  too  much  importance  must 
not  be  attu  hed  to  tlie  abst  ncc  or  even  presence  of  any  ancient  name^, 
especially  after  it  huu  been  often  advertised  for,  as  is  the  case  with  Ai. 

W.  P.  B. 


£B£N£Z£B. 

After  Mizpeh  comes  Eljenezer,  which  seems  to  me  to  fix  itself  lieyond 
question  (as  alnwuiy  noticed,  1881,  lOsi)  at  Kb.  Samwtl,  one  mile  south  of 
Neby  Samwli.  As  however  this  site  is  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  the 
eariy  Ghriatian  ate  at  Deir  AbAn,  supported  by  M.  dermoot-Ganneaii,  in 
adopted  in  preference  by  Captain  Oonder,  it  la  deeirable  to  demolirii  the 
daime  of  thia  ri^al  ilte  hj  aifting  the  notieea  about  Ebeneaer. 

Deir  AbAn  ia  two  milea  east-eonth-east  of  Ain  Sbema  (Bethehemeeh), 
and  twelve  miles  west-south-west  of  Mizpeh. 

M.  Gannejiu  thinks  that  the  name  refers  to  the  great  stone  (eben)  in 
the  field  of  Jmhua  (1  Sam.,  vi,  18.)  If  so  the  nanjo  must  have  moved  at 
least  two  miles  to  the  east,  as  the  princes  of  the  rhilistines  only  went 
**  unto  the  Inirder  of  Bethslicnit  sli."  lie  also  is  of  opinif»n  tliat  the  Ark 
wad  restored  at  the  very  same  [>i;w:e  at  which  it  \v;i3  aiptured,  and  that 
therefore  Deir  Ab4n  represents  Ebenezer,  which  he  takes  to  have  been 
the  limit  of  the  parsait  of  the  Fhiliatinea  (1  Sam.,  vii,  1 2). 

But  (1)  The  battle  near  Ebeneaer  waa,  however,  apparently  an  attempt 
of  lamel  to  free  themaelTea  from  the  Philiatinee  (1  Sam.  ir,  1, 9X  and 
Would  therefore  be  more  probably  fought  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  like 
the  battle  <^  Michniash,  than  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Bethshemenh. 

(2)  Ebenezer  was  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen  (1  Sam.  vii,  12).  This  ia 
a  common  Biblical  way  of  describing  a  position: — "Between  Bethel  aud 
Ai (den.  xiii,  3)  w.'is  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  ;  "  between  liamah 
aud  Jietliel'  (Judg.  iv,  5)  five  miles;  l>etween  "  Zorah  and  Eshtael  ** 
(Judg.  xiii,  25  ;  xvi,  31)  two  miles,  if  the  latter  be  at  Eshnii.  In  these 
oaMt  **  between"  ia  certainly  of  use  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  particular 
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spot  refciTetl  to.  But  as  Mizixili  ik  trrdve  miles  from  Deir  Aban,  then  if 
tlie  latter  represented  Ebenezer  it  would  have  l)eeii  very  unlike  liiblie^U 
exactitude  to  have  dosciihod  it  a.s  between  Mizjieh  and  Shen  :  for  some 
phice  iMtrer  th.an  the  latter  would  assuredly  have  l>een  named.  For 
instance,  if  Kirjath-jearim  had  been  (which  it  waa  not)  at  Kh.  Ernia,  why 
not  have  add  thai  Ebeoflaer  vat  between  that  dtj  and  Bethdiemeah  f  The 
distanpp  between  the  two  is  just  four  miles,  whUe  Deir  AbAn  is  half-way 
between  the  two  and  only  half-a-mile  oat  of  the  direct  line. 

Farther,  Captain  Conder  in  support  of  his  view  that  Deir  Ab4n 
represents  Ebene^.er,  brings  forward  the  existence  of  other  require*!  names 
in  its  nei^hlKjurluMj*!.  He  propoHes  to  identify  Mizpeh  with  Kh.  Shilfa  ; 
Beth-Car  with 'Akilr,  and  Kh.  el  Haj  Hasan,  two  mile«  west  of  Surah 
(Zonili)  with  Shen.  But  again  there  ia  a  serious  o)>jection  to  these 
ideutiricatiun-^.  Deir  Aban  is  more  than  two  niile«  south  of  the  line  joining 
his  pp>poeed  sites  for  Betli-Car  and  Mizpeh  ;  and  again  why  should  a  more 
distant  plaoe  be  diosen  whra  the  well  known  Zorah  was  two  miles  nesrer, 
and  exactly  on  the  same  line  t  Besides  we  have  shown  that  Mizpeh  was 
not  at  Kh.  Shft£s,  and  no  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  name  Deir 
Abftn,  as  it  occurs  elsewhere,  cff.,  six  miles  west  of  Samaria  and  a  mile 
north  of  a  village  called  Shdfeh. 

El)enezer  has  apparently  })een  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  because 
the  expression,  "  Jlitfierto  hath  the  Lord  hely)ed  us,"  has  been  wrongly 
taken  to  mean,  up  to  the  point  where  the  men  oj  Jtrad  ceaeed  to  piwsue  the 
rhiliMine*. 

*'  Hitherto"  seems  to  me  rather  to  signify,  "  up  to  this  day,"  unless  it 
can  simply  mesn  "here,"  the  spot  where  the  Philistines  were  first 
discomfited  by  the  storm. 

The  Philistines  would  naturally  approach  Neby  Ssmwll  from  the  south, 
and  also  flee  in  the  same  direction. 

The  examj)les  of  the  use  of  "  between  "  given  above,  would  lead  us  to 
place  Shen  from  two  to  five  miles'  distance  from  Miz|)eh,  and  wf  actually 
find  a  phu  e  aiUed  Deir  Yesin  (answering  well  to  tlie  Hebrew  Ha-slien) 
three  miles  south  oi 'Si'hy  Samwil  ;  while  further  dnwn  the  vallev  alon<; 
which  the  routed  :u-my  nmst  have  fled,  there  Lii  an  eminence  with  the  name 
Airo  K&rim,  resembling  Beth-Car.  Farther,  Kustril,  an  old  Koniau 
castdlum,  *'  a  fortress  like  Tillage,"  thrse  and  a  half  miles  south-west  ol 
Neby  Samwtl,  answers  well  in  position,  distance  and  name,  to  the  Aphek 
(fortress)  where  the  Philistines  encamped  when  Israel  pitched  besi^ 
Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  iv,  1). 

Two  miles  south  of  Mizpeh  the  Philistines  in  their  flight  would  reach 
the  valley,  so  that  Elienezer  must  have  been  somewhere  near  this  line  of 
two  miles.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstiince  that  on  or  close  to  this 
line,  just  a  mile  from  Neby  Samwil,  and  on  no  other  side  of  the  hill,  we 
meet  with  the  name  Khurbet  Samwil,  or  the  ruin  of  Samuel,  a  very 
probable  name  to  be  given  io  a  menunkl  erected  by  the  prophet,  just  as 
the  caimof  stones  at  Bas  es  Sherijah  raised  by  Captain  Oonder  has  been 
named  by  the  natives  "  Osptain's  Cairn.*' 
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This  indefatigable  explorer  tlniika,  however  (1881,  2')8)  that  the  ruin 
Kb.  Samwtl  got  its  name  from  the  bill  Neby  SamwU,  and  not  the  hill 
from  the  ruin.  Why  so  7  Tbe  name  of  Sanmel  mm  teMaaij  afttadlied  to 
the  hill  in  the  fourth  oentoiy,  ae  in  the  time  of  ProooinaB  the  convent  of 
St  Samu^  stood  there.  Had  the  name  of  Bamah  aoggeated  that  of 
Samuel,  then  the  title  onglit  to  have  been  attached  to  £r  Bam.  Theaame 
of  Mizpeh  cannot  have  attached  that  of  Samuel  to  Neby  Samwll,  for  tbe 
early  Cliristiaus  (sv^  Captain  Oonder  pointa  oat)  placed  it  near  Deir  AbAn, 
probably  at  Kh,  Shftfa. 

The  only  explanation  that  can  he  given  fortius  conspicuoua  hill  having 
at  so  early  a  date  aajuired  the  name  of  Sanuiel,  is  that  "  the  stone  of  help" 
on  the  southern  slope  preserved  in  some  form  or  legend  the  name  of  the 
prophet,  and  subsequently  gave  it  to  tbe  summit  of  the  hill.  Thus  there 
aeema  to  he  eveiy  reaaon  iof  regarding  the  min  called  Samwtt  aa 
marking  the  aite  ai  the  world-wide  Ebeoeser. 

I  may  point  out  that  CSaptain  Oondei'a  experience  leads  him  to  this 
cmidusion  (1881, 271X  "the  only  really  pennanent  and  aadent  names  are 
those  of  vilUgee,  rvii»s  and  springs  ....  the  ancient  names  of  hills  and 
valleys  have,  as  a  rule,  been  utterly  lost." 

He  further  adds  (p,  152  svpra),  "  the  names  of  hills  and  valleys,  aa  a 
rule,  ai*e  either  purely  descripUve,  or  else  Uiken  from  the  village,  ruin  or 
spring."  Preiisely  so,  therefore  I  maintain  that  Nel>y  Samwil  got  its 
name  from  Kh.  Samwil,  and  the  latter  monument  was  so  udied  from 
Ebenezer,  Samuel's  great  monument 

W.  F.  B. 


THE  HIGH  PLACE  AT  GIBEON. 

As  Neby  Samwll  undoubtetily  represents  Mizpeh,  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  have  been  what  isconinnmly  called  "  the  hi^h-place  of  GiWon."  Mizj)eh 
and  Gibeon  were(l)  distinct  places  (Josh,  xviii,  i?5,  26  ;  Neh.  iii,  7),  and 
(2)  more  than  a  mile  aj>;irt,  sepanit^'d  by  a  wide  valley,  and  the  great  high 
place  is  always  in  the  Bible  sjiid  to  have  been  at  Gibeon,  which  would 
have  been  a  coiiitus  way  of  describing  a  spot  situated  not  at  Gibeon,  but  at 
a  distance  in  another  no  less  well  known  city. 
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IV.  TuE  Rock  Himmon. 

This  has  been  already  treated  of  (p.  50  gifpra),hai  1  gladly  raply  to  the 
rMDaining  objections  urged  by  Captiin  Conder. 

1.  "Six  hundred  men  cannot  have  lived  in  the  cave  (p.  lOG)  four 

months  without  ventilation"  (1881,  250).  But  the  cave  is  7iot 
without  ventilation.  Mr.  Rawnsley  reported  that  in  the  cave 
•*  the  wind  well  nigh  blew  our  torches  out"  Perhaps  it  will  now 
Im  objected  that  the  cftve  ii  too  draughty.  If  it  is  meant  that 
**they  cannot  have  remained  in  it  for  fbor  montha  without  ever 
eeming  oiil,  then  I  ask,  who  ever  aupposed  they  did  t  Tlie  cave 
"  waa  wKijf  aUdb^fkue,  and  yet  it  aUows  more  aquaie  feet  per 

man  than  ia  rbqnired  for  each  child  in  an  elementary  school. 

2.  "  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible."    Neither  ia  the  making  of 

Jacob's  well  at  Sychar  mentioned  in  Oenesi?*. 

3.  So  far  is  Geseniiis  from  sUiting  or  implying  that  i^cla  does  not  mean 

a  precij)itou8  rock,  that  (aa  oljservctl  or  unobserved  by  Captain 
Conder)  he  actually  suggests  the  identity  of  the  liock  liimmon 
with  Saul's  Micron  (precipice). 
The  solitaiy  objection  that  the  Hebrew  word  (asto)  baa  not  the  mean- 
ing of  precipice,"  ia  in  direct  contradiction  to  Captain  Oonder'a  own 
writii^  previona  to^  aimnltaneoua  with,  and  snbaeqnent  to  thia  objection 
on  page  248;  e.g.: — 

(a)  "  Joktheel  {clifoT).    2  Kings  xiv,  7  =  Selah."  "  Handbook,"  416. 
(6)  "The  south  cUff  of  the  Michmaah  valley."  (1  Sam.  ziv,  4,  tla) 
p.  248. 

(c)  In  this  passage  the  Bible  gives  the  title  of  the  $ela  to  both  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  this  gorge,  but  Captain  (.'onder  in 
his  interesting  report  a]Ji)lie8  U)  them  the  terms  of  cliff  or  yrecipice 
no  less  tlian  ihirtj/-three  times  in  seven  pages  (247 — 253). 

4b  Lastly,  hia  too  ^*Tft^?t'>g  canon  (p.  151)  wouki  mkke  the  identificatk>n 
of  the  Bock  itimmftm  nvith  the  in  WAdy  Suweinit  near  the 
cave  of  £1  Jai  into  a  vague  conjecture,  ^unleae  the  andent  name 
can  be  proved  atill  to  exiat.**  It  will  therefore  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned,  to  see  Mr.  Bawnaley'a  vindication  (J  77)  of  Bumm&n 
(Ilimmon)  as  a  genuine  name  and  above  suspicion.  It  is  probably 
by  this  time  that  Benjamin's  stronghold  is  Still,  aa  of  yore,  a 
most  dangexouB  place  to  attack. 

W.  F.R 

6th  JiUj/,  1882. 
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VARIETIES. 

The  Gari'imn.  Captain  Condor's  proposal  (p.  1  11  supra)  to  make 
Jonathan  into  an  icouoclast,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  home  out  hy  the 
passages  referred  to. 

not  n^2^  quoted  by  that  writer)  is  the  Hebrew  word  naed 
for  gearriaon  in  1  Sam.  ziii,  3, 4 :  JooAthan  smote  the  guriBon  in  Geha  f 
and  in  ziv,  14 :  "  There  was  a  slaughter  of  twentj  men."  In  15  it  is  said 
"the  garrinn  trembled  sorely  the  Tibrstions  of  apiUar  cannot  here  be 
recorded.  Bones  not  stones  are  doubtless  what  Jonathan  broke  on  both 
sides  of  the  passage  of  Michmash. 

Ai  6.  On  page  140  it  is  suggested  that  the  great  stone  heap  of  TcU 
maybe  the  cairn  raised  over  the  body  of  the  King  of  Ai.  As  however 
Ai  was  a  small  plaee  (.Tosli.  vii,  3)  and  Kli.  Haiyan  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
et  Tell,  the  latter  could  hardly  be  dis^rilud  Ix  ing  "at  the  entering  in 
of  the  gate  of  the  city,"  the  place  where  the  king's  body  was  cast  (viii,  29). 

Mr.  Trekwney  Saunders  points  out  that  the  valley  south  of  Deir  Diwan 
and  not  that  on  the  north  of  it,  is  the  vaUey  (ge)  of  Wii,  11,  and  thus  he 
removes  the  difficulty  hitherto  attorhing  to  tt^s  identification  of  Ai  with 
Kb.  Haiyan. 

W.F.R 


THB  SEPULCHRES  OF  THE  KINGS. 

Who  wbrb  buried  iir  thbic  t 

David,  the  first  King  of  Israel  who  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold,  is  said  (1  Chron.  xv,  1)  to  have  ^  made 
him  honses"  in  the  "dty  of  David  *  an  expression  which  has  bj some  been 
thoi^t  to  refer  to  these  "  sepnlchies,"  where  he  and  some  of  hissaoeeawrs 
found  their  last  resting-places. 

However  this  may  be,  the  number  of  those  who  were  buried  in  them 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  that  h.-us  arisen  over 
the  actual  position  of  these  so-called  "  tombs  of  the  kin^*'  and  has 
appai*ently  heen  a  matter  of  uncert^^inty. 

In  the  hoj)e,  therefore,  of  settling  this  piirtieular  (juestion,  I  have  brought 
together,  in  a  sui  ciiict  form,  all  the  direct  statement'^  whioh  are  made  in 
Scripture  re8pectiug  the  various  Kings  of  Judab,  as  follows  ; — 
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A  careful  oompariBtm  of  the  parallel  expre«unui  nied  will,  I  think 

bring  into  prominence  several  interesting  points. 

Thus  it  will  l>e  fount]  that  the  jihnise  "  nlept  with  hifl  fathers"  ia  only 
used  of  those  kiuga  whose  end  w.xs  {K\iceful. 

Tliose  of  whom  it  is  not  iLsed,  which  are  distinfj^iished  by  the  passages 
being  in  italic  type,'  all  met  their  deaths  by  violence. 

All  the  kings,  from  David  to  Abas  indnriTe,  as  well  as  Jehoiada  the  ^ 
prieaty  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  "dtj  of  David,"  but  it  is  also 
distinctly  stated  that  three  of  these,  Jeharam,  Joasb,  and  Ahaa,  were  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,**  and  die  same  may  be  presumed  of 
Uzziah,  who,  on  account  of  his  havnng  been  a  leper,  was  inteired  in  the 
field  of  the  burial  which  beloiifjed  to  the  kings. 

In  rej^ard  to  ITezekiah,  who  appean^  l>y  the  authorised  version  to  have 
been  laiil  in  tlie  "  chiefest  of  the  t  epuK  hres  of  the  sons  of  David,"'  but  is 
not  Kitiil  to  have  been  intei  red  in  the  "  city  of  David,"  it  seems  probable 
that  the  alternative  remieriug  of  "  in  the  iuicent  to,"  etc.,  ia  the  more 
correct,  and  may  point  to  a  different  place  of  sepulture  from  the  actual 
*(  sepulchres  of  the  kiiigs." 

The  words  used  of  Msnasteh,  "in  his  own  house,"  may,  perhaps,  be 
comparable  with  in  his  sepulchres"  of  Amon,  and  Josiah's  burial  in  his 
own  sepukhre." 


THE  HOLY  ANOUiTING  OIL.  . 

Ov  psge  105  of  Conder's  Handbook  to  the  Bible,**  occurs  the  state* 
ment  that  the  preparation  of  the  Holy  Anointiug  Oil  "was  performed 
(mly  once  in  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  the  curse  of  Keritoth,  or 
penal  death,  being  held  (Ex.  xxx,  33)  to  a]>ply  to  its  repetition,  even  in 
extreme  need."  Also  on  jtage  106,  line  6,  it  is  said,  '^the  holy  oil  failed 
in  the  rei*^!  of  Kini^  Josiali." 

Wliat  avith(»iity  is  th'-ie  for  tliese  statements?  None  is  given,  while 
in  iSmith'a  Bible  Dictiumuy,  article  "Ointment,''  page  5U7,  we  are  told  that 
the  rabbinical  writers  said  that  it  lasted  900  years,  i.e.,  to  the  Captivity  ; 
and  2  Kings  xxiii,  30,  actually  records  the  anointing  of  one  king  later  than 
Josiah,  viz.,  his  son  Jehoahaz. 

llien  too,  the  mode  of  interpreting  Exodus  xzz,  32,  33,  as  being  in* 
tended  to  apply  to  the  mere  repetition  of  the  composition  of  the  oil,  tliough 
for  the  same  holy  uses  as  it  was  first  made  for,  iiLste;ul  of  (jis  usually  under- 
stood) an  aj>i)Iyiug  to  its  manufacture  by  ajiy  of  the  |>eople  and  for  common 
use,  seems  to  require  coulii-matiun,  and  appears  to  be  coutriury  to  the 

^  See  pssMigee  tabalated. 
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statement  in  1  Chron.  ix,  30,  that  "some  of  the  priesU  made  the  omtment 
ol  the  apices,"  aa  well  as  to  the  analogoua  case  of  the  holy  incenM 
(Ex.  zxz,  34,  35X  reqteeting  which  an  identical  prohihition  ia  given  (in 
verse  37),  and  the  same  penalty  is  denounced  (in  verse  38). 

If ,  as  is  well  kuown,  the  making  of  the  inceuse  waa  frequently  repeated 
by  duly  authorised  persous,  the  prohibition,  whicli  applied  to  both,  cannot 
rit^htly  he  hold,  in  the  ca.«ie  of  tlie  holy  oil,  to  mean  that  no  more  of  it  waa 
to  be  made  under  any  circimutaucea. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  B.  S.  W. 

September  26M,  1881. 


THE  CROMLECHS  OF  CORNWALL  AND  MOAB. 

August  2ind,  18S2. 
Havhto  tsken  great  interest  In  the  aooonnt  of  cromleeha  and  circles 
recently  discovered  lofy  the  ofllcers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  INmd,  I 
aend  yon  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  principal  in  Cornwall,  which  I 

have  taken  the  measurement  of.    They  appear  to  me  to  daim  a  dose 
relationship  with  those  discovered  at  Amman  and  Minyeh. 
I.  The  Trethevy  Cromlech  near  Liskeard. 

This  cromlcrh  h.us  three  8npi>orting  stones,  whose  respective  heiijhtsnre 
— 9  feet.  7  f«*et  (J  iin  hes,  and  5  feet  3  inches.  Tlicre  are  also  three  huge 
stones  abutting  jigaiust  tlie  supjMu-tei-s.  In  the  interior  is  a  flat  stone  6 
feet  in  length,  in  a  slanting  position,  on  a  bed  of  slate  rock.  The  cover 
stone  is  13  feet  9  inches  long,  8  feet  6  indies  wide ;  the  thickness  varying 
from  16  to  S2  inches.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  this  stone  is  a  small 
ronnd  hole  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  whether  artificial  or  not  is  nnoertaoi. 

Within  two  miles  of  this,  on  Linkinhorn  Downs,  are  three  stone  ctrdes, 
called  the  Jlinlers.  They  lie  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  northernmost 
circle  is  120  feet  in  diameter,  the  centre  144  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
southern  1<'<>  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones  ixie  alxjut  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness, 24  inches  ui(h',  and  stand  4  feet  G  inches  alxtve  ground.  Sevend 
of  the  stones  are  fallen.  About  60  yards  westward  of  these  circles  are  two 
hu^e  upright  stones,  whidi  may  have  formed  part  of  an  avenue  or  approach. 
IL  The  Lanyon  Cromlech  in  the  parish  of  Madron. 

Tliis  hasthreesnpportingstoneB— twoatoneend,and  oneattheotber, 
each  of  these  being  about  4  feet  6  inches  in  height  The  cover  stone  is  16 
feet  8  inches  long  ;  the  form  h  irregular,  hot  the  width  across  the  centre 
is  8  feet  6  inches.    It  is  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  its  girth  is  47  feet 

III.  The  Zennor  Crondech  is  al>out  one  mile  from  Zennor  Choichf  Oil 
the  summit  of  a  granite  strewn  hill,  looking  out  on  tlie  sea. 

This  cromlech  is  probably  the  most  gigantic  in  Europe.     The  stone 
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fofming  the  aonth  support  ia  9  feet  high,  and  11  feet  wide  at  the  heae. 
The  atone  on  the  north  aide  is  7  feet  high,  4  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  base, 
avenge  thickneas  15  inches. 

A  smaller  stone  on  the  same  side  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  4 
feet  3  inches  wide  at  tlie  base.  The  stone  at  the  east  end  is  8  feet  6  inches 
liigh,  and  4  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  stone  at  the  we.st  end,  serving  as 
a  biiirior  to  the  entrance,  is  1  feet  hiL,di  and  3  feet  Ijiond.  Stones  sefiarate 
from  the  former,  and  at  the  e.ust  end,  heiglit  (5  fet;t  (!  inches,  width  at  Ixxse 
11  feet;  and  a  amaller  one  3  feet  in  height.  The  cover  stone  is  17  feet  long, 
9  feet  broad,  and  16  inches  thick.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  supporting 
stones  is  about  6  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches.  The  cover  stone  has 
nnfortiinaftely  slipped  from  its  upr^hts,  its  west  end  now  zesting  on  the 
ground. 

IV.  The  Cliwoon  or  Ghdn  Cromlech,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Jost,  and 
about  five  miles  from  Penaance^  and  considered  to  be  the  most  perfect 

specimen  in  EnjE^land. 

It  has  four  lan^e  sup|Kirtiu2:  stones,  two  of  wliich  are  8  feet  in  height, 
tlie  others  between  o  and  <>  feet  in  hei^dit.  The  cover  stijne  is  a  rough  slab 
of  liard  grained  granite.  It  is  12  feet  long,  11  feet  wide  in  the  centre, 
and  varying  from  14  inches  to  2  feet  in  tliickuess.  The  measurement 
within  ia  6  feet  by  4  feet. 

Tr^gascal  Cirde,  also  in  the  pariah  of  St  Just  It  is  66  feet  in 
diameter.  The  stones  are  18  inches  wide,  11  inches  thick,  and  about  3  feet 
in  height. 

I  think  it  very  probable  that  these  cromlechs,  &c.,  were  in  the  first 

instance  ereote<l  by  the  lUitenicians,  who  traded  thither  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  afterwards  they  were  erected  by  the  ancient  Britons  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  we  now  find  them.  Doubtk^ss  tliey  wen? 
sneritieial  altars,  many  of  tliem  at  an  after  day  being  made  available  as 
bur^'ing  places  for  chiefs  among  the  people. 

G.  W.  PsiLUva 


THE  CUBICAL  STOJ^KS  OF  MOAB. 

Iff  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  April,  Lieutenant  Gonder  suggests  that 
the  cubical  stones  found  in  Moab^  of  which  a  representation  is  given  on 
Pl  72,  are  identical  with  the  Asheroth  of  the  Bible.  Permit  me  to  draw 
attention  to  a  few  passages  which  are  in,  at  least  apparent,  opposition  to 
that  view. 

Dent,  xvi,  25  :  "  Thou  slialt  not  set  up  an  Aalierah  of  any  tree  near  to 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  thou  shalt  make  to  thyself.  Neither  shalt 
thou  rear  a  pillar,  which  the  Loixl  tliy  (UA  hate.s." 

Jndrres  vi,  25  :  "Thou  .slialt  overthrow  the  all;u  of  liial.  which  belontrs 
to  thy  father,  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  which  is  oy  it,    .    .    .  and 
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tboa  ihalt  o&sr  up  a  barni-oflfoiiQg  out  of  liw  wood  ci  the  Aidienli, 
wliidi  then  ahalt  cat  down.   .   .  .   Aod  tJio  men  of  liie  aty  iwe  up 

early  in  the  nioniing,  and  hehoM,  Baal's  altar  Wtm  bfokMH  to  piooei^  and 

the  Asherah  wliich  wa-s  by  it  cut  down." 

2  KingH  xviii,  4  :  "  He  reTiiovud  the  high  plaoefl^  and  hroke  in  piooea  the 
pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Aslierah." 

Thest"  j);u«i8agea  all  Beeni  to  inijily  that  the  Aslierah  was  made  of  wood, 
and  not  of  cubical  Hhape.  If  it  was  of  stone,  why  was  it  ordered  to  be 
**  cat  down,"  while  the  altar  of  Baal  was  to  be  broken  ?**  and  why,  when 
Gideon  had  ezeeated  the  command,  doea  the  narrative  itwlf  maketiie  aame 
diflfeinotiont  In  qwaking of  Headdah,  the  veiy  aame  word  is  nied  in  ooii> 
neetion  with  the  Aahenh,  while  i>  need  instead  of  Sfl^,  with,  of 
course,  the  same  meaning,  with  reference  to  the  pillars.  But  the  injunction 
in  Deuteronomy  not  only  implie.s  the  possibility  of  the  Ashendi  being 
made  of  wood,  but  suggest.s  that  it  wa«  otj/y  made  of  wood.  Can  we 
imagine  that  the  Kiw-C  Jiver,  knowing  that  an  idolatrous  object  of  worship 
was  made  both  of  wood  and  stone,  would  havf  said  to  the  j)eo]>je,  "Thou 
shalt  not  make  it  of  wood  I  '  Would  uot  that  imply  that  they  might  make 
it  of  Btone  ? 

AffiiBf  as  to  the  ahape.  The  passagea  are  not  dedaiTe  on  the  pointy 
bat  I  think  they  are  rather  againat  ita  being  cnbicaL  I  do' not  see  how  it 
ia  poanUe  to  apeak  of  "  cutting  down  "  a  stone  8  feet  long  and  8  feet  high, 

or  even  one  3  feet  4  inches  long  and  3  feet  6  inchei*  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Dent  xvi,  22,  D^'Jil  ^  used  in  reference  to  the    pillaia,"  while 

ia  applied  to  the  Aaherah.  The  former  word  impliea  aomethiqg 

higher  than  it  is  long  or  broad,  while  the  ktter  is  indefinite. 
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a  J.  Allen,  Esq.  . .  ..  110 

all.  N.  Angtis,  fitq.  0  10  6 

oM.  £.  Autran ..       ..    0  10  6 

oO.  Aihton,  Esq  10  0 

oT.  H.  Aston,  Esq  0   5  0 

aRer.  Canon  Babington  . .  110 
aMw.  Babintrton        ..        ..  110 

aW.  Barbcy,  K»q  3  18  0 

a(i.  Hiirtruni,  Esq.  .,110 
oU.  Doanett,  Esq.  ..    10  0 

•Her.  H.  Bothunlij  ..110 
alsaac  Braithwaite,  Eiq.  110 

oMiss  Bronibv  0  10  6 

oMiss  BrouaOiead       ..        ..  110 

aRev.  J.  BrowvU  ••    1    1  0 

^rMrs.  Brown    ..        ..        ..     0    5  0 

aK.  C.  Clavton  Brown,  Esq.  . .  110 
aBer.  W.  Bniee  ..^0  10  6 

aG.  Bums,  Eiq.         .,  *  7   0  0 

oMrs.  Burt   110 

aBcT.  H.  Cadell        ..  ..110 

alfiM  Cla J   0  10  6 

aMiss  E.  Coleridge  ••  110 
aBev.  W.  Cooke  0  10  6 

aMrs.  Corfe  110 

aBev.  M.  B.  Oowell  ..110 
aJobn  Cowie,  E-»q.  ..  ..  0  10  6 
aaen.SirH.  Daubenej,K.C.li.  110 
«T.  DftTiaB,  Biq.  ..100 

rtMrs.  Davis  2    0  0 

aW.  Ellice  Enq  4   4  0 

aMiss  Enderby  10  0 

oMrrt.  Evans  (1881-82)         ..    4    0  0 
aR.  Revnulds  Foi,  £aq.  1    1  0 

aMn.  Ereuilin  . .       . .  ..200 

•W.  Gftlbraith.  Btq.  ..  8  18  0 

aBer.  J.  6.  Goldberg  ..110 
aCyril  Graham,  Esq.  . .        . .     10  0 

aX.  Grant,  Esq.         ..       ..  110 

aBer.  B.  T.  QMgoij  ..      ..    0  10  6 
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aCol.M  R.  HaiR  10  0 
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aRer.  B.  Henderaoik  ..       ..  0  10  0 

oWm.  Hohbs,  Esq   110 

aJ.  B.  HodRkin,  Esq   2    0  0 

oW.  n.  iluddk'sLou,  Esq.     ..  110 

aRev.  H.  Irring  ,.  ..  0  10  0 
a\Ir9.  Johnnnn            ,«  ••226 

aP.  Junor,  Esq.                  ••  1   0  0 

aBer.  T.  King   0  10  0 

aMiss  Ledsam   0  10  6 
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allon.  and  Rev.  A.  Legge      ..  110 

aCol.  Looook   6  0  0 

aR^«v.  W.  Ma<  aregor  ..  ..600 

aMiss  Maclnnes        ••       ..  0  10  0 

aBer.E.B.Mw!p1iail  (1861-82)  110 

aR.  B.  Martm,  Esq   110 

aRev.  E.  Maxwell       . .        . .  5    0  0 

aA.  W.  McDonell,  Esq.        ..  110 

aPn»r.  J.  W.  MtOvenj      ..  0  11  8 

aRcv.  S.  S.  McLaren  ..       •.  0  10  6 

aC.  Methuon,  Esq.               ..  2   2  0 

aM.  P.  Moniquet,  Esq..  0  10  6 

aThe  Misses  Mure  ..  ..  10  0 
aSir  Charles  Nicholson..  .,110 

oSir  Erasmus  Ommanej       , ,  2   2  0 

aBer.  J.  Ormirton  (1881-82)..  1   1  0 

aRev.  W.  Peterson              ..  0  10  6 

aE.  Powtress,  Esq.      ..  110 

aF.  Ridoutt,  Esq   0  10  6 

aThe  Ymj  Bar.  tlia  Bflon  of 

Ripon..        ..        ..       .,  10  0 

aLawson  Robinson,  Esq.  0  10  6 

alfiM  Sargent   10  0 

aBer.  G.  H.  Soott               ,,  0  10  0 

oS.  Scott,  Esq   2    2  0 

aMiss  Stephens..       ,.       •.  0  10  0 

oJ.  Sterij,  Baq.   110 

Ganied  forward  £105  10  8 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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6 
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0 
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fi 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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110 
0  10  0 
8  2  0 
110 
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110 
110 
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aMiM  Weld 
aRer.  v.  H.  Wettmon 

<7  Re V.  W .  Wi  ct  es        , , 
rtMiss  M.  A.  Wight 
aMrs.  Willis 
aJ.  S.  WilPon,  Esq.     . . 
aMn?.  Withorby  (1881-82) 
a  Mrs.  Worsley  ., 
oJ.  W.  Wright,  Esq.  .. 
aW.  Yomg,  Esq. 

Total 


11  2 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
AdtwomHedf9d  in  deiaU  umdtr  ^peeitU  k^iag. 


£   *.  d. 

Bath   1  11  O 

Bir1c«n1iaad   6  14  7 

Chelmsford   110 

Dublin   

Exeter    4  14  0 

Lichfield   0  16  0 

Manchester..       •   7  17  6 

Sjdne^    8   8  0 

Wwton-rapar-Maie    2  18  6 


27    8  7 

Donations  and  Subscriptions      ..       ..       ..126  11  2 

Lecture*  and  Heetiaga  16  16  9 

By  Maps  and  Ifamoirt  287  6  0 

Books,  &c  21    6  2 

Ibram  other  eouroef  35  10 


£488  12  6 


BATH. 

July  81, 1888.— By  Oadi  £1  lit. 

£    *.  d. 

Bey.  C.  B.  Davy  (Don,)  110 

BoT.  T.  Hayes   0  10  0 


BntKSNHEiLD. 


Aug.  19, 

BeT.  Canon  Peilden    •  • 
Eer.  R.  W.  Prichard  . . 
ReT.  P.  R.  Robin 
J.  P.  Ha^peaTM,  Esq.. 


ByClMh  .. 

£  «.  d. 

.  0  10  6 
.  0  10  6 
.220 
.    0  10  6 


£5  14*.  fd. 


H.  Bell,  Esq.,  jun. 
Samuel  Still,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Xingamill 


£  M, 

1  0 

1  1 

0  10 


d. 

0 
0 
6 
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USX  OF  SUBSC&IPTIONa. 


CHELMSFOED. 

Jolj  24^  1888.— Bj  OMh  £1  1«. 

£  #.  d. 

Key.  Henry  Elwell  (Dou.)   0  10  6 

B«T.  ObttlM  Taylor   0  10  6 


D0JBLIN. 

The  fbOowmg  nsmes  ham  bam  TCoeived  t — 

Kov.  Maxwell  Close   2    0  0 

Denitf  Cruf  ton,  Esq  0  10  0 


EXETER. 

Aug.  80, 1882.— By  Cash  £4  14#. 

£  ».  d. 

Bev.  L.  P.  D.Aol»nd(ftir  1881-88)  ..2   2  0 

Canon  Cook  (for  1881-88)  2    2  0 

Miw  iiughM  (Don.)   0  10  0 


LICHFIBLD. 

Aug.  24, 1888.— By  Ouh   16«. 

£  *.  d. 

Kev.  G.  Poole   •.    0    6  0 

F.  Uinckley,  Esq  0  10  0 


MANCHESTBB. 

Sept.  12, 1882,— By  Cash    £7  17#.  W. 

Omitted  in  April  No. 

Dec.  31,  1881.  £  *.  d. 

aker,  W.  H.  Rogers,  D.D.    110 

aB0T.  G.  W.  Reyuolda   0  10  6 

For£80ier.24i.nsad£Sl  16«.  2<l. 


OmtMiitJmljfNo, 

oH.  B.  Jackson,  Esq.         ..        ..       ..       ,,11  0' 

U.  B.  Jackaon,  Esq.  (Don.)        •  110 


J,  W.  Keeling.  Esq. 
aRev.  W.  Laycock      , . 
aReT.  H.  S.  Byrth 
aPrindpal  Greenwood.. 
aBer.  A.  £.  Bobioaon 


£  «.  d. 

110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 
110 


a.J.  Alsopp,  Esq.  .. 
aKichard  Taylor,  Esq... 
aF.  U.  Leodhftm,  Esq.. . 
aT.  OhorUon,  Baq. 


£ 
1 
1 
1 


s. 
1 
1 
1 


0  10 


d 

0 
0 
0 
6 
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LIST  OF  8UBSCBIPTI0KS. 


NORWICH. 

£  9.  d. 

Two  Lectures  delivered  by  J.  Bose,  Esq.*  on  Sept. 


20th»1882   14   0  9 


S¥D2rS¥. 

Aug.  26^  1888.— 1^  Obdk  £8  8«. 

W.  Wright.  Eki  110 

Mrs.  Hugh  Dixon  •  ..110 

Hn.  John  Sant  110 


WESTOH-SUPBR-ICABB. 

£   *.  d. 

July  13,  1882.— By  Cash  110 

Aug.  8, 1882.— B/  Cash  1  11  6 


£8  12  6 

£  *.  d. 

Miss  A.  Rodlmm  ,.110 

T.  Lardner  tircen  ..  ,  0  10  6 

Mrs.  CookMa   0  10  6 

Wefton'fnper-Man  Butitute  0 10  0 


LEGTUKES  AND  MEETINGS. 

1888.  £  A 
Jvlj  19tf— OoUoction   at  the  Drawing  Boom 

Meeting  at  Mrs.  Greer's  ..       ..  6  5  0 

„  86. — Collection  by  the  Right  Bev.  the 

Lord  Bi shop  of  Ndfcni  ..       ..  6  0  0 

Aug.   2. — Leicester.  Collection   ..  ..242 

Sept.  14. — Chelmsford,  Collection  ..  8  7  7 


£16  6  0 
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U8T  OF  SUBSCRIFTIONa 


SUPPLEMKNTAKY  LIST. 
FBOH  SlgTlMJIM  SOlH  TO  SlWlMlllB  26m,  188S. 
DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

aW.  Perguflon,  Btq.  (1880-88)    3    3  0 

oMiss  Ilurdingc                   ..                  •«  1    1  0 

aW.  Quartier  Ewari.  Ew^   10  0 

aW.  Xwart,  £m).,  M.P.    10  0 

«Ber.  F.  F.  Goe    110 

aTler.  A.  Harland   0  10  6 

aMifls  Forster  ..  ..        ..        ..  ..110 

aMrs.  Ougg   110 

aDr.  Harper   110 

J.  H.  Fox,  £m   110 

MiMPhn   280 

HiM  Leach   0  10  0 

"Ometra"   10    0  0 

H.  li.  Morrish        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  0  lU  6 

Ber.      H.  BvaiM   100 

Mi-'s  !5fiA»vor   0  10  6 

E.  (Jr.  Wa«ie   110 

"R"  (don.)   0  10  6 


PLYMOUTH. 

8«pt.  22, 1882.— Bj  Cash   £5  4«. 

£  *.  rf. 

Eov.  .1.  E.  Risk,  M«A.    0  10  6 

H.  B.  S.  W(MKlhouw,  Baq.   110 

Mn.  Woodhouse   0  10  6 

CoUBoted   8  8  0 


OBESNOOK. 


Sept  28, 1882.— By  CMh 

James  Stewart,  Esq.,  MJ?. 
John  McGregor,  Esq. 
Kobcrt  Little,  Esq.  .. 
William  Mcf  lure,  Esq. 
Alexander  Soott,  Esq. 
AbraiB,  TifX^t  Bm|. 

Jtnies  Mnrtnn,  Fsq,  .  . 
Edward  Blackmore,  Esq. 
Robert  Binnie,  Esq. .. 
1).  >rrI)oueHll.  Esq.  .. 
Thornas  Prentice,  Esq. 
D.  MacEachran,  Esq. 
John  M.  Htttdiflion,  Esq. 


£24  U,  Qd, 


£ 

#. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Robert  Kerr,  Esq.  . . 
Alex.  Currie,  Esq.  .. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carmicbael 
Donald  McDonald,  Esq. 
Colin  S.  Caird,  E^q.  .. 
D.  D.  AdanMon,  Esq. 
George  R.  McDoupnll,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Carraichael,  Esq. 
Thos.  Carmichael,  Esq. 
John  Marquis,  Esq, 
James  Miller,  Esq. 
Rev.  Alex.  Walker  .• 


£ 

*. 

<f. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

n 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  B«r.  Almandflr  Bitkni  and  Ber.  Paaiel  ITLmo. 

Abibbibn  :  Rer.  ProL  MilligMi,  D.D.  ITm.  A».  LftdiMT  AMOoiation,  Mim 

Mary  Forbes. 
Adelaiiik:  Kev.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 
Amblesidb:  Rev.  11.  B.  Rawnslcj,  Wraj  Yicaraga. 
AvsTBUTHBB  :  W.  li.  Mackintosh,  £s(|. 
Abbboath  :  T.  B.  F.  WelMler,  £«q. 
Atb  :  Bobert  Hiudoch,  IBaq, 
BAsmosTOKK  :  Rev.  W.  Mamoer. 
Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methueii. 
Bbuford  :  Kev.  Cnnon  Haddock. 
Bklfast  :  Kvy.  tlie  President  of  Queen^s  College. 
BiBKBVBiAD :  Ber.  J.  T.  KiagsmiU,  Sk  Aidw'a  Collage. 
BiBmvGBAM :  Bar.  F.  Dell. 
Bl8Hor*8  Walthak  :  Rey.  H.  B.  Fleming. 
BLACKBrBX  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Bar.  A.  B.  €hPOMrL 
Blaikoowrir  :  W.  S.  Soutar,  £aq. 
Bodmin  :  S.  Ilieks,  Ksq. 
BOLTOM  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Bbboov  :  Bicbavd  Mills,  Esq. 
Bbiobtob:  Bav.  0.  B.  Donglaaa. 

BUBNLEY  :  Alfred  Stmnge,  Esq. 

BiTUY  :  J/'iii.  Trras. —  Hi>v.  Canon  J.  Hornby;  JTon.  Sec, — Rct.  D.  Walnisloj. 
Camuku'OK:  W.  M.  Hieks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College;  a.  I.  BafcUoj, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Cnins. 
Canada  :  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  Qt.  W.  Allan. 
Oabduf  t  W.  Adama,  Eaq.,  Oambridge  Hcuaa,  Faik  Flaoc^  OavdiF, 
Ohblmsiobd  i  Bar.  O.  B.  Hamilton. 
Chblibvham  :  Pr.  £.  WiliOO. 
Chkstkr  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chipprkham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Kfq. 

City  and  County  op  Cokk  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkatown. 
CiJFTON  and  Bbistol  :  Ber.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
OoLOHBaTBB  I  Bar.  K.  P.  Ga|»p. 
Obotsob:  J.  W.  Jaoion,  Eaq. 
Dabldtoton  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Erq. 
Dbtobbobt:  J.  Vanning,  £aq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


DuBLDT :  Denis  Grafton,  Esq.,  and  Rer.  ft.  T.  Stokst. 

DrypFF  :  Hon.  Treag. — Alex.  Scott,  Esq. 
Ddnfekmlim:  :  Rov.  A.  Gruham,  CroMgatM. 
ExsTBoruNE  :  Rer.  H.  K.  Wlielpton. 

£Di2iBrBOH :  Rer.  VV.   Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,   William  Dickson,  Esq., 

P.BjS.B.,  and  T.  B.  Jobnitoii,  Em}.,  F.R.&.S.,  16, 80. 0t  AndMw  BtiMi. 
BrgOK :  Kiaa  Hialop. 

KXBTBB  :  Bor.  rrebcndarT  Acland,  BrOftd  Oljfl,  iod  Be?.  W.  "DwvL 

Fairfield:  S.  J.  A.  Burrow-Clough. 

Falmocth,  for  the  Couotjr  of  ComwaU :  A.  Llojd  Fox. 

Fbomb  : 

Oaza  :  J.  G.  Ficluid,  Esq. 

GiiABOOvi  Ber.  W.  P.  Diduon,  D.D.,  Ber.  Donald  Hidaod,  J>J)^  and  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Siq.,  LL.D. 
Grbmook  t 

GdiLDFORD  :  Major- General  E.  A.  Fooid, 
Hastings  :  J.  E.  Li:ldiard,  K!»q. 
Hbkbfoujd  :  RcT.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vauglian. 
HsBTFOSD :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
HnoHiir :  J.  Pollafd,  Biq. 
HUDOBSSFIBU):  Heniy  Barker,  Btq. 
Hull  :  J.  P.  Bell,  Biq.,  M.D. 
Ipswicn : 

Ikkland  .—  DuiiLix  :  Hon.  Sees. — Kor.  G.  T.  Sioket,  Bkokrook  j  Denis  CioftoB, 

Esq.    Trecuturers. — The  Munater  liank. 
JiETOAUX:  Dr.  Oha]^. 
XswDAL:  Boberi  SomerreU,  Biq. 
EiBKOAlDTt  John  Bamett,  Baq. 
Lancasteb  :  Bev.  J.  Bone. 

Larkiimt.  :  R4>r.  William  Fintllay,  A.M.,  and  Beir.  W.  P.  BoriaoB. 

LKAMIXnON  :  Kov.  J.  JoliHson,  M.A. 
Ledbury  :  Rev.  F.  Salter  Stwke-Vaughan. 
Lmw:  Edward  Atkinion,  Esq.,  F.B.OA 
LnoBSTBB :  Ber.  A.  A.  Inaes,  ICJL 
Lewis  i  Ber.  Cecil  Blaker. 

Lien  FT  ELD :  Herbert  M«  Morgan,  Baq.  JToik  ^tmtatiim,  Ifit. 

Bagnall. 

Lincoln  :  Rev,  A.  R.  Maddi«ion. 
LlVBBPOOL:   Von.  Archdeat-on  Bardaley. 
LovDoiTDBBST t  Jaues  UeCoikell,  Esq.,  Queen  Stnet^ 
HAissTOirB:  Ber.  Thomas  Harvej. 

Hahchkster  :  R<  v.  W.  F.  Birch,  and  Bey.  Canon  Crane.    Trmtwnt,  <  OKfW 

HeywcK>d,  E^iq.,  Manchester  and  Salfbrd  Bank,  fit*  Anil's  fltnwt. 
Man SF 11:  LI) :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Margate  :  Re?.  G.  Collis. 
Mabkbt  Habbobouoh  :  Joseph  Nimnellj,  Esq. 
Hklton  UowntAT :  Ber.  Arthur  IL  BendelL 
Hbukwb  i  Balph  Dann,  Bsq. 
MOKTRO8B:  Mr.  MacUe. 
MoBPBifl :  Dr.  Bobinson. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Komwicn  { 'Bm,  W.  F.  Gmnj. 

OXIOBD: 

Pfrtii  :  John  W.  JftTTioson,  Esq. 

PiTLOCHRiK  :  Hugh  Alitchcll,  Esq. 

Pltmodth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  aud  J.  Shellj,  Esq. 

PwixaxLt:  B«fT.  Ow«n  Joiwi. 

S4M80ATB :  S«T.  F.  G«IL 

RlOHMOKD,  SrRKKT  : 

RiroK :  J.  W.  Weight.  Esq. 

Rrony  :  Rev.  A.  O.  .Iiimeii. 

BuNCouN  :  Rev.  W.  Preston,  M.A. 

Btdb  :  B.  Knocker,  Esq. 

Sausbitbts  J.  Laidner  Green,  Beq.,  "iLJLOJB. 

80ABBOBOUOK :  B«r.  J.  BedfiMrd. 

SHsnroTLD :  CAoirMs^BeT.  Owoa  Bktoej,  Tioir  of  Shofldd.  Horn,  te.— 

T.  Mfty. 

SiiRKw-uuKY  :  Rev.  C.  IT.  Drinkwater. 

SissiNOUi'RST:  Rev.  W.  Peterson. 

SoUTBAMPTOM  Mid  BoXBBT :  BttT.  Houy  C.  Hkvtr^. 

80UTBUA :  Ber.  F.  Baldej. 

SowBBBTt  Bev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

St.  Andrews  :  Dr.  Lees,  and  Dr.  MitchelL 

Btkoud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Enq. 

Stdekham  uud  FuuK8T  Hill  :  Rev.  William Boyd,  LL.D. 

Stdvbt,  Nbw  8oi7TH  Walbs  :  Ber.  B^  Stoel,  D.D. 

Tbioitkouth  t  Ber.  H.  Hutdliuif. 

Torquay:  Ber.  Vu-h.  Wolfe. 

WARMiysTKR  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  £iq« 

Wklls  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-super-Mark  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkina. 

Wkv MOUTH  :  Q.  Ff.  Kllot,  Esq. 

WmTBT  I  B.  W.  Chnjiiaui,  Esq. 

WnLBBDBV :  Ber.  J.  Crane  Whaxton. 

WorOBBSTBB :  Rev.  R.  P.  Ilutehinfon. 

Windsor:  Rev.  Stephen  Hnwlrey. 

WoLVKKHAMPTON  :  Mr.  J.  McD  ,  Roobuck. 

Woodstock  :  Onturio. — Willmm  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 

WOBOansB :  Ber.  Francia  J.  Eld. 

Taom  i  Ber.  Abel  Pliillipa»  Holy  Trinitj  Yieange. 

The  Oommittee  will  bo  glad  to  eoomniiiioato  with  gendemen  wUling  to  help 
the  Fund  aa  Hononiy  Secretarieii 
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AGENTS. 


The  following  are  the*  Agents  anthorised  by  Lonl  Seeratariat  to  komta, 
distribute,  and  sell  tbe  pabliosdoiis  ut  the  Fond  t— 

Aberdeen  :  Messrs.  Wvllie  and  Sons. 
AliSTBUTHEB  :  Mr.  Lewis  Russell. 
Allol  ;  Mr.  W.  Laadells,  Mill  Strcet. 

Atb  !  Messrs.  Wm.  Stephen  uA  Co.,  fleadgrte,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  M.  Diek. 
Babkslkt  :  Messrs.  T.  and  0.  Ungard,  Cftroisiolf  Ofioe* 
Bath  :  Mr.  R.  £.  Peeeh,  8»  Bridge  Street, 

Bbdfobd  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

BiBKnynFAD  :  Mr.  IL  W.  Allen,  156,  Orange  Lane. 

Bishops  Waltuam  :  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown. 

BOLTOV  t  Mt.  Oookajoe,  Deansgate. 

Bluboowsii  :  Mils  Saondsn. 

BoDKur  s  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  &.  Liddell,  %  'Fan  Streel. 

BorRKKMOTTTH  :  Mr.  Hankin«on. 

BlTBT  :  Mr.  Wm.  Wardlrworth,  Ilajmarkot  Street. 

Bbadford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskartli,  5,  Westcjate. 

Bbiohtok  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

BmurLir:  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  fltreet. 

Oambbimb  :  Mr.  Diion,  Market  lUll  j  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

Oavtbbbubt  :  Mr.  Oinder,  St.  Ckorgs^s  HalL 

Oabdiw  t  Mr.  Win.  Leu  is,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  Duke  Street 

CllKlTEyn AM  :  Mesfrsi.  Wei^tlov,  Promenade. 

Clifto.v  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Maek,  38,  Park  Street. 

CoLCHESTKR  :  Mr.  Mattocks,  Head  Street. 

Cork  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 

BiBLnrerov  t  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

I>OTiB :  Mr.  J.  jr.  Oonlden,  176,  Snaigate  Street. 

DnniAB:  Mr.  Thomas  BInek,  Belhaven. 

DryT>KB :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street  ;  Messrs.  Winter,  Dnnean,  and  Co. 

EASTBorRNB  :  Mr.  Leaeh,  Grand  Panule. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  JL  Johnston,  16,  So.  SL  Andrew  Street. 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  B.  C.  Richards. 

Fboks  i  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Obbbvoos  :  Messrs.  J.  MoEelvie  and  Son. 

OLAaoow  t  Messrs.  James  Maelehoee  and  Sons. 

GnAyTnAM:  Mr.  Clarke. 

Halifax:  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

Hamilton,  N.B.  :  Mr.  M.  Bowie. 

Hebtfobd  :  Mr.  £.  Simson. 

HnoHnr  i  Miss  Fklmer,  High  Street 

HvssnsiiBiD :  Mr.  Alfred  Jnbb,  Estate  Bmldingk 

KxnSn  Mesirs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Surille  Street 

VlWOAtTU  :  ifoa.  IVeos.— Xhomas  fiodgkin,  Isq.  ITom.  SSfe.«W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
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A6SNT8. 


IttTTTTK  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 
Lancaster  :  Mr.  Longman,  Market  Street. 
Leeds  :  ^Ir.  Jm'kfon,  Commercial  Street. 
LiVKBPOOL:  Mr.  Adum  UoKleii,  Church  Street. 

„        Hr.  Albert  Thompson,  24,  BUioi  Street 
Loroour :  Mr.  G.  Tale,  High  Stnet }  and  Sooietj  for  Promoting  Ohriatiao 

Knowledge,  Commerce  Court. 
LoM)OM>KHKv  :  Mr.  Jriines  llrtmpton,  Ship  Quaj  Street. 
"Mkkton  Mowbuav  :  ^fr.  W.  Loxlety. 
^loM  Hii'-K  :  Mr.  Gt  orge  Wtilker. 
^I'ouiUAMi'TON  :  Mciisn.  Taj  lor  and  Son,  Gold  Street. 
KoBWXOB :  Mir.  Heniy  W.  StMj,  Oentkinan'e  Walk. 
PiBTH :  Mr.  Jno.  Ohiiitie }  Meane.  B.  A.  and  J.  Baj,  Oeoi^  Street. 
PlTHOVTH  :  Mr.  Birmmgharo,  Wbimple  Street. 
Pbbston  :  Mr.  If.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 
Readino  :  Mr.  Q.  LoTcjov,  London  Street. 
ScAunoRorou  :  ^fessr.H.  G.  Marshall  and  Son,  72,  Kewborough. 
SBVBNOAkS  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 
SHBBWBBVSir  I  Mewri.  Adnitt  and  Nauntoo,  Market  Square. 
SovTHAMPTOH :  Measn.  Onteh  and  Cox,  High  Street. 
St.  Abdbbw's  :  !Mr.  W.  C.  HenderMm,  Ohoreh  Street. 
ToBQUAT  J  Mr.  E.  L.  Seely. 
Uppingham:  Mr.  .1.  Utiwthorn. 
Weymouth:  Mr.  H.  WlueUr,  St.  Mary  Street. 
Wbstom  :  Mr.  Kobbius,  High  Stivet. 
Whitbt:  Mr  Beed. 

WivoHMTBBt  Meenra.  Jacob  and  Johnaon. 
WoiiTBBnAMFTOB  t  Mr.  J.  M*D.  Boeboek. 
YoBK:  Mr.  Williun  Sewione. 
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X  Quarterly  Statement. 

Sent  free  to  all  SdbMlibcrs. 

2.  Condor's  Tent  Work. 

OhMp  Edition.   One  YoL   7*.  6d, 

3.  Saunders'  Introduction  to  the  Survey. 

One  ToL  7«.  6fX. 

4.  Our  Work  in  Palestine. 

One  Yd.  U,ed, 

5.  The  Beeovery  of  Jerusalem. 

One  Vol.  16*. 

6.  The  Great  Map  and  Memoirs. 

(See  imide  coyer.) 

7.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine. 

I.  MODERN.  (RMdy.) 

n.  ANCIENT.  To  iUnstnte  the  Old  Testament.  (Inunediatalj.) 

III.  ANCIEXT.    To  illustrate  the  New  Testament.  (Immediately.) 

Prioe  6«.  6i.  each. 

8.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine, 
showing  the  Water  Basins,  with  Sections  of  the 
Country. 

Price  7«.  6</. 


Ihe  obore  prices  are  for  Snbtcribers  onlj,  and  application  must  be  made 
to  tne  Senetarj,  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelpm,  London,  W.C. 

A  8UBSCRIBBB  baa  a  complete  set  of  the  "  anarterly  StatenMnta,*' 
from  ite  commencement  in  1860  to  the  pweent  time.    He  would  bo 
wining  to  mU  the  set  lor  the  sun  of  ftre  snlnoM.  Address— A.  0.,  care  of 
the  Seerettty  of  the  Societjr,  1,  Adam  Street  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 
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[Now  Baadj.] 

MAP  OF  WESTERN  PALESTLXE. 

FROM  SURVEYS  CONDUCTED  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

ST 

LIEUTa  O.  R.  CONDER  &  H.  H.  KITCHENER,  R.E. 

REDUCED  TROM  THE  I  IACU  MAP  TO  THE  SCALE  01^' 
HNCH  TO  1  MILE,  OR  1 : 168,980. 

(Moe  to  Subseriben^  68.  6d.) 


HAS  IIKLN  rkr.I'ARI.l) 

Illustrating  the  division  of  the  Itlatural  Drainage  and 
the  Mountain  Ranges  according  to 

"AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SUBVEV 
OF  WESTEllN  PALESTINE." 

(Price  7s.  6d.) 

BT 

TRELAWNEY  SAUNDERS. 


This  Edition  of  the  Map  lias  alaoHye  Yertical  SeotioiiB,  ezhildtiag 
tlie  Hatnral  FroflloB  of  the  ground  aoooiding  to  the  miaiunu  of 
altitude  above  or  helov  the  eea  le?el 
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Digitized  by  Google 


3  2044  074  35 


The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 


Harvard  CoUege  Widener  Library 
Cambridge,  MA  02138  617-495-2413 


